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It  is  nov  generally  known  that  within  the  last  fifteen  yeaTs  a 
new  branch  of  science  has  come  into  existence.  This  branch,  occu- 
pying a  position  between  physics  and  chemistry,  is  known  as  physi- 
cal chemistry.  The  term,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
We  have  bad  physical  chemistry  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  new  science  from  the  old, 
from  which  it  differs  in  kind,  it  has  been  termed  the  new  physical 
chemistry. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  last  few  years  to  ignore  the 
work  of  the  older  physical  chemists,  and  to  regard  that  physical 
chemistry  which  is  of  any  value  as  dating  not  earlier  than  1885. 
To  any  one  who  holds  this  view,  this  work  will  seem  to  lay  undue 
stress  upon,  and  devote  an  unnecessary  amount  of  space  to  the 
older  work. 

It,  however,  ^pears  to  the  writer  that  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
gigantic  strides  made  by  the  new  physical  chemistry,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  reject,  or  even  ignore  the  work  of  such  men  as  Kopp,  Bun- 
sen,  Gladstone,  Begnault,  and  the  other  great  founders  of  chemical 
and  physical  scienoe.  If  we  would  study  their  work  more  closely, 
we  would  see  that  it  lies  at  the  foniidation  of  much  that  has  been 
developed  within  the  last  few  years. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject 
of  physical  chemistry  in  an  elementary  manner.  The  rapidly 
increasing  desire,  on  the  part  of  students  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
to  know  more  of  physical  chemistry  is  manifesting  itself  in  every 
direction.  It  is  with  the  object  of  helping  such  students  in  the 
later  stages  of  their  college  work  and.  in  the  earlier  part  of  their 
university  career  that  this  work  has  been  prepared. 

The  question  might  be  raised  that  if  this  is  meant  to  be  an  ele- 
mentary text^book,  why  is  so  much  presupposed  ?  No  one  can  use 
this  book  successfully  without  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics, 
of  chemistry,  and  of  mathematics.  The  answer  is  that  this  is  partly 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  Physical  chemistry  involves 
at  least  the  elements  of  physics,  and  of  chemistry  inorganic  and 
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organic ;  and  the  student  must  also  be  familiar  irith  the  elementary 
calculus  if  he  woold  go  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  add  the  elements  of  thermodynamics  and  differential  equations. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  much  may  be  learned  about  physical  chem- 
istry without  any  knowledge  of  t^e  higher  mathematics ;  but  such 
information  must  always  be  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

In  reference  to  the  contents  of  that  portion  of  the  work  which 
deals  with  the  newer  physical  chemistry,  a  few  words  should  be 
added  in  this  connection.  The  new  physical  chemistry  really 
begins  with  the  chapter  on  solutions,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  chapters.  The  discovery  of  the  relations  between  dilute 
solutions  and  gases  has  placed  the  subject  of  solutions  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  new  developments  in  physical  chemistry. 

The  subject  of  thermochemistry,  while  important  and  interesting, 
has  never  acquired  that  prominence  which,  for  a  long  time,  it 
seemed  likely  to  attain,  partly  because  the  data  are  often  so  com- 
plex that  it  is  difGcult  to  interpret  them  and  discover  their  meaning. 

Electrochemistry,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance. In  DO  chapter  of  physical  chemistry  have  greater  advances 
been  made  in  recent  time,  and  nowhere  do  we  Snd  experimental 
work  of  greater  value. 

The  study  of  chemical  dynamics  and  statics  has  been  very  much 
to  the  front  ever  since  the  recc^ition  of  the  importance  of  the  law 
of  mass  action.  It  will  be  observed  that  reaction  velocities,  and 
equilibrium  in  chemical  reactions  have  been  dealt  with  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  law.  This  appeals  to  the  author  as  being  the 
most  exact  and  by  far  the  simplest  method  of  treating  these  prob- 
lems. The  phase  rule,  however,  is  considered  at  sufficient  length, 
and  applied,  it  is  hoped,  to  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  make 
clear  this  important  generalization. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  a  balanced  work.  The 
danger  of  treating  certain  subjecte  too  fully  and  of  following  certain 
deductions  beyond  the  scope  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  has  been 
felt,  and  an  earnest  endeavor  has  been  made  to  avoid  this  defect. 

In  dealing  with  the  older  as  well  as  with  the.  newer  work  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  obtain  his  information  from  original 
articles  wherever  it  was  possible,  and  in  most  cases  it  has  been 
possible.  He,  however,  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  espe- 
cially to  Lothar  Meyer's  IXe  itfoderne  theorien  der  Ckemie,  to  Ost- 
wald'a  great  Lekrbuck  der  allgemeinen  Chemie,  to  Nernsf  s  Theoretiache 
Chemie,  and  to  Van't  Hoff's  VoTleavngen  iiber  theoretische  und  pkysi- 
kalisch£  Chemie  for  references  to  the  literature.     These  have  made 
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it  a  macb  eimplei  matter  to  find  juat  what  was  desired  at  any 
moment. 

Little  need  be  said  at  this  date  in  reference  to  the  importance  of 
the  whole  subject  of  physical  chemistiy.  It  has  already  extended 
into  nearly  every  field  of  chemical  science,  contributing  largely  to 
the  interpretati<m  of  phenomena  hitherto  not  understood.  It  has 
thrown  light  on  so  many  problems  in  chemistry  that  it  has  now 
become  an  integral  part  of  that  science.  And  it  is  recognized  that 
no  chemist  to-day,  scientific  or  technical,  can  omit  physical  chem- 
istry without  losing  an  essential  part  of  his  training. 

Physical  chemistry  has  also  thrown  light  on  a  number  of  physical 
problems,  especially  in  connection  with  the  study  of  primary  cells, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  study  electrochemistry. 
-  It  has  also  reached  out  into  biology,  and  has  become  essential  to 
the  physiologist  and  pharmacologist.  This  has  been  shown  by  the 
work  of  Loeb,  Dreser,  and  others.  And  that  physical  chemistry  is 
to  find  its  way  into  the  geological  sciences  has  become  obvious  from 
the  work  of  Van't  HofF  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  wide- 
reaching  significance  of  the  subject  would  account  for  its  almost 
unprecedented  growth  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

HARRT  C.  JONES. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

CHAPTER  I 
ATOMS  Aim  MOLDCULIia 

THE  ATOMIC  THEORY 

The  Law  of  the  Comerratioa  of  Hast.  —  The  study  of  chemical 
phenomena,  like  the  atud;  of  natural  phenomena  in  general,  was  at 
first  purely  qualitative.  It  was  early  observed  that  when  certain 
Buhstanoes  are  brought  together  they  react,  giving  rise  to  new  sub- 
stances, and  it  was  also  noted  that  the  substances  formed  as  the 
result  of  the  reaction  have  many  properties  which  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  substances  from  which  they  were  formed.  These 
qualitative  observations,  however,  while  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
earlier  stt^ee  of  any  branch  of  science,  are  far  from  sufficient.  The 
mere  fact  that  from  certain  things  other  things  are  formed  is  not 
only  empiricism,  but  empiricism  in  the  earliest  stage ;  since  it  is 
but  the  result  of  the  observation  of  the  more  superficial  side  of  the 
phenomenon  of  chemical  activity,  and  entirely  lacks  any  quantita- 
tive basis.  The  qualitative  stage  is  followed,  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble, by  the  quantitative;  and  so  it  has  been  in  chemistry.  Known 
quantities  of  substances  were  used,  and  the  amounts  of  the  sub- 
stuices  formed  determined.  Almost  as  soon  as  chemists  began  to 
work  with  known  masses  of  substances,  the  remarkable  fact  was 
discovered  that  in  chemical  transformations  mass  remains  unaltered. 
This  is  remarkable  because  it  is  the  only  property  which  remains 
unchanged  in  chemical  reaction.  When  two  or  more  substances 
react,  nearly  all  of  the  properties  of  the  products  of  the  reaction 
are  difFcrent  from  those  of  the  substances  which  enter  into  the 
reaction.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  reaction  between  metallic 
sodium  and  chlorine,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  sodium  chloride. 
The  salt  formed  has  properties  very  difFerent  from  either  constituent 
B  1 
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Indeed,  all  of  tlie  most  strikiag  properties  of  both  constituents  are 
lost  during  the  reaction.  Yet,  in  the  midet  of  all  this  change  of 
properties  which  takes  place  in  chemical  reactions,  the  one  property, 
mass,  Btands  immutable. 

We  measure  mass  by  weight,  and  are  accustomed  to  say  that  in 
chemical  reactions  weight  remains  unchanged;  the  weight  of  all  the 
products  of  the  reaction,  under  the  same  conditions,  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  weight  of  all  the  substances  which  enter  into  the  reaction. 
This  is  true ;  but  since  weight  is  but  a  measure  of  mass,  it  is  the 
oonserTation  of  the  mass  and  not  of  the  weight  upon  which  we  should 
fix  our  attention. 

This  law  of  the  conservation  of  mass  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  matter^  The  former  expression  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  t^e  latter,  since  it  states  juet  what  we 
have  established  by  experiment.  The  latter  goes  far  beyond  the 
facts  and,  as  Ostwajd  has  pointed  out,  is  pure  theory. 

The  question  as  to  whether  there  is  any  change  in  weight  in 
chemical  reaction  has  recently  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Landolt.*  In  his  work  the  most  refined  balances  which  have  ever 
been  made  were  employed;  and  in  every  detail  the  work  is  a  classic 
for  thoroughness  and  accuracy.  While  certain  small  changes  in 
weight  were  observed,  yet  in  no  case  was  the  difference  sufScient  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  there  is  any  change  in  weight  in  chemical 
reaction. 

TIls  Law  of  Constant  Proportion.  —  The  seccud  important  general- 
ization which  was  reached  through  the  quantitative  study  of  chemical 
phenomena,  was  that  the  constituents  of  a  chemical  compound  are 
always  present  in  a  constant  proportion.  If  two  substances  unite 
and  form  a  third,  they  enter  into  combination  in  a  constant  propor- 
tion by  mass.    The  law  may  be  stated  thus :  — 

Every  chemical  compound  aXwaya  eontaina  the  tame  constituent*,  and 
there  u  a  a>rMatU  proportion  between  the  mcuMa  of  the  conatituentt 
pretent. 

The  law  of  constant  proportions  was  called  in  question  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century  by  Berthollet*  He  was  impressed  by  the  effect 
on  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  quantity  of  substance  used,  and  saw 
in  outline  what  has  since  been  established  as  the  law  of  mass  action. 
He  thought  that  not  only  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  reaction 
were  affected  by  the  masses  of  the  substances  used,  but  also  the 


>  Ettehr.  pikyi.  Chem.  It,  1  (IBOS). 
■  Ami  it  JtoKffM  aumique  (1808). 
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composition  of  the  products  formed.  Two  substances  could  unite 
ia  a  ^reat  many  ptoportions,  and  the  coDiposition  of  the  product 
depehded  chiefly  on  the  relation  between  the  amounts  of  the  sub- 
stances used. 

The  error  of  Berthollet  was  corrected  by  Proust,  who  showed  that 
many  of  the  subetanoes  which  were  supposed  by  Berthollet  to  be 
compounds  were  simply  mixtures.  The  result  of  the  most  accurate 
inTestigations  is  to  show  that  the  law  of  constant  proportions  is  a 
fundamental  law  of  chemical  reactioiL 

Law  of  Kultipla  Proportions.  —  While  it  is  true  that  substances 
combine  in  constant  proportions,  it  is  also  true  that  two  substances 
may  combine  in  more  than  one  proportion.  Dalton  *  examined  the 
two  compoands,  methane  and  ethylene,  and  found  that  the  ratio  of 
carbon  to  hydro(^  in  the  former  was  as  3  to  1 ;  in  the  latter  as 
6  to  1.  The  latter  compound  evidently  contains  twice  as  much 
cubon  with  respect  to  hydrogen  as  the  former.  Similarly,  there  is 
just  twice  as  much  carbon  with  respect  to  oxygen  in  carbon  monoxide 
aa  in  carbon  dioxide.  A  la^e  number  of  other  compounds  were 
examined,  in  which  simple  ratios  between  the  masses  of  the  con- 
stituents were  discovered.  From  these  and  similar  facts  Dalton 
arrived  at  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  which  may  be  stated 
thus :  — 

If  too  subaUauxa  cominne  in  more  than  one  proportion,  the  moMea 
of  the  one  which  combine  loith  a  given  mast  of  the  other,  bear  a  nmple 
rational  relation  to  one  another. 

The  Law  of  Combinin;  Weight*.  —  There  ia  a  third  law  to  which 
the  masses  of  substances  which  combine  with  one  uiother  conform. 
This  has  been  termed  the  law  of  combining  weights.  If  we  deter- 
mine the  we^hts  of  different  substances  which  combine  with  a  given 
weight  of  a  definite  substance,  these  weights,  or  simple  multiples  of 
them,  represent  the  quantities  of  the  different  substances  which 
will  combine  with  one  another.  The  quantities  of  substances  which 
combine  with  one  another  have  been  termed  their  combining  numbers. 

Substances  combine  either  in  the  ratio  of  their  combining  number*, 
or  in  simple  rational  multiples  of  these  numbers. 

This  law,  like  the  laws  of  constant  and  multiple  proportions,  has 
been  subjected  to  the  most  careful  experimental  test,  and  has  been 
shown  to  be  true  to  within  the  limit  of  error  of  some  of  the  most 
refined  experimental  work. 

Origin  of  tho  Atomic  Tbeoir. — The  discovery  of  empirical  rela- 

1  Jfevi  Sj/item  of  Chemical  FhOoiopht  (1608). 
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tions,  such  as  the  three  laws  of  chemical  combination  just  considered, 
is  of  ^reat  importance,  and  is  absotutelj  essential  to  scientific  prep- 
ress ;  but  these  are  chiefly  of  interest  as  they  lead  to  correct  theories 
and  wide-reaching  generalizations.  Dalton  raised  the  question,  What 
does  the  law  of  multiple  proportions  really  mean?  Why  do  such 
relations  obtain?  His  answer  is  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
scientific  atomic  theory,  in  contradistinction  to  the  older  imaginative 
speculations  about  atoms  and  molecules.  The  view  that  matter  is 
composed  of  indivisible  particles  or  atoms,  which  have  definite 
weights,  and  that  chemical  action  takes  place  between  these  parti- 
cles, was  to  Dalton  the  only  rational  explanation  of  the  laws  of  mul- 
tiple 'proportion  and  combining  weights.  If  matter  is  composed  of 
such  ultimate  parts  or  atoms,  then  a  constant  number  of  atoms  of 
one  substance  combine  with  one  atom  of  another  substance  to  form 
a  definite  compound,  and  we  have  the  law  of  constant  proportions. 
One  atom  of  one  substance  may  combine  with  one  atom  of  another 
substance^  or  a  number  of  atoms  of  one  substance  may  combine  with 
one  of  another;  but  the  number  must  be  a  simple  rational  whole 
number;  whence  the  law  of  multiple  proportions. 

Since  the  atoms  have  definite  weights,  and  the  laws  of  constant 
and  multiple  proportions  are  true,  the  law  of  combining  numbers 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  atomic  theory.  And, 
further,  if  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  the  two  substances  combine, 
the  combining  numbers  represent  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms 
which  enter  into  combination.  This  furnished  a  means  of  determin- 
ing the  relative  atomic  weights. 


DETERMINATION  OF  RELATIVE  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS 

Oombinii^  Hunben  and  Atomic  Weights.  —  The  problem  of  de- 
termining the  relative  weights  of  atoms  seems  at  first  sight  a  very 
simple  matter,  from  what  was  stated  above.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
determine  the  relative  weights  of  substances  which  combine  —  the 
combining  numbers — in  order  to  find  out  the  relative  weights  of  the 
atoms  of  these  substances.  This  would  be  true  if  a  given  number  of 
atoms  of  one  substance  always  combined  with  an  equal  number  of 
atoms  of  another.  But  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  since  it 
often  happens  that  two  elementary  substances  combine  in  several 
proportions.  To  detormine  the  relative  atomic  weights  of  the  ele- 
ments, we  must,  therefore,  know  the  combining  numbers  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  also  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  different  elements  which 
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oombiDd  with  one  another.  We  "will  take  up  first  the  method  of 
deteTminint;  the  combining  numbers  of  the  elements. 

ClwDiioal  Kethods  of  determining  Combining  Homben. — The 
simplest  method  would  be  to  t&ke  some  element  as  our  standard,  and 
call  its  combining  number  one.  Then  allow  all  of  the  other  elements 
to  combine  with  this  one,  and  detenoine  the  weights  of  the  different 
elements  which  combined  with  unit  weight  of  our  standard  element. 
Since  hydrogen  has  the  smallest  combining  number,  it  would  natu- 
lalij  be  chosen  as  the  unit.  The  problem  then  would  be  to  determine, 
say,  the  number  of  grams  of  the  different  elements  which  combine 
with  one  gram  of  hydrogen,  and  these  figures  would  represent  the 
combining  weights  of  the  elements  in  terms  of  hydrogen  as  unity. 
Since  it  is  true  that  comparatively  few  of  the  elements  combine 
directly  with  hydrogen,  the  direct  comparison  with  hydrogen  cannot 
be  made  in  many  cases. 

A  large  number  of  the  elements,  however,  combine  directly  with 
oxygen.  We  can  determine  the  ratio  between  the  combining  numbers 
of  these  elements  and  oxygen,  and  then  the  ratio  between  the  com- 
bining number  of  oxygen  and  that  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  calculate 
the  combining  numbers  of  the  elements  in  terms  of  our  unit 
hydn^en. 

We  might  thus  work  out  a  table  of  the  combining  numbers  of  all 
of  the  elements  in  terms  of  hydrogen  as  unity.  This  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is,  however,  not  as  simple  as  would  be  indicated  from  the  above. 
Many  of  the  elements  combine  in  more  than  one  proportion.  Take 
the  case  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  combining  number  of  carbon 
in  terms  of  hydrogen  as  unity  would  be  3  if  determined  by  the 
analysis  of  marsh  gas.  From  the  analysis  of  ethylene  we  would 
conclude  that  it  was  6,  while  from  the  analysis  of  acetylene  it  would 
appear  to  be  12.  A  similar  complexity  would  result  in  the  case  (rf 
carbon  and  oxygen.  If  we  take  oxygen  as  16  in  terms  of  hydrogen 
1,  the  combining  number  of  carbon,  as  determined  from  carbon 
monoxide,  would  be  12,  while  as  determined  from  carbon  dioxide  it 
would  be  6.  We  would  thus  obtain  different  combining  numbers 
for  the  same  element,  depending  upon  which  of  its  compounds  we 
selected. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  neither  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
compound,  nor  its  synthesis  from  the  elements,  throws  any  light  on 
the  problem  as  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  one  substance  combined 
with  one  atom  of  the  other.  Berzelius  attempted  to  solve  this  part 
of  the  problem  of  atomic  weights  by  means  of  certain  dogmatic  rules, 
which  have  only  this  value,  that  they  brought  out  a  lai^  amount 
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of  ezperimeDtal  work  which  resulted  in  new  and  improved  methods 
of  analysis.  Cheinical  methods  alone  can  lead  only  to  the  combin- 
ing weights  or  numbers  of  the  elements,  and,  as  already  stated,  in 
many  cases  more  than  one  combining  weight  for  an  element  would 
be  obtained.  Other  methods  must  be  employed  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  atoms  of  the  one  element  which  have  com- 
bined with  one  atom  of  the  other.    To  these  we  will  now  turn. 

Xolecnlar  Weights  determined  from  the  Oenaitiet  of  Qaiei.  —  Gay 
Lussac '  showed  in  1808  that  the  densitieB  of  gases  are  proportional 
to  their  combining  weights,  or  to  simple  rational  multiples  of  them. 
If  two  gases  react  chemically,  the  voluiaes  which  react  are  either 
equal,  or  bear  a  simple  rational  relation  to  one  another.  And, 
further,  if  the  product  formed  is  a  gas,  its  volume  bears  a  simple 
rational  relation  to  the  volumes  of  the  gases  from  which  it  was 
formed.  Thus,  one  volume  of  hydr<^en  combines  with  one  volume 
of  chlorine,  and  forms  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  One 
volume  of  oxygen  combines  with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  form- 
ing two  volumes  of  water-vapor.  One  volume  of  nitrogen  com- 
bines with  three  volumes  of  hydrogen,  forming  two  volumes  of 
ammonia. 

From  the  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions,  the  law  of 
combining  numbers,  and  the  atomic  theory  which  was  proposed  to 
account  for  these,  we  see  that  every  chemical  reaction  takes  place 
between  a  definite  number  of  atoms,  and  the  number  is  usually 
small.  Therefore,  the  discovery  of  Gay  Lussac  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that — 

T%e  number  of  atoms  ootUaitied  in  a  given  volume  of  any  gas 
must  bear  a  simple  ttitionat  relaiion  to  tke  number  of  atoms  contained 
in  an  equal  volume  (at  the  tame  temperature  and  pressure)  of  any 
other  gas. 

We  have  thus  far,  however,  no  means  of  determining  the  numeri- 
cal value  of  this  relation,  and,  therefore,  cannot  use  the  discovery 
of  Gay  Lussac  alone  to  determine  relative  atomic  weights. 

ATOgadro'i  Hypotliesis.  —  Avogadro '  in  1811,  taking  into  account 
all  of  the  facts  known,  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  — 

III  eqiud  volumes  ofaU  gases,  at  tke  same  temperature  andpressure, 
there  is  an  equal  number  of  ultiTnate  parts  or  molecules. 

Avogadro  extended  his  hypothesis  to  all  gases,  including  even 
the  elementary  gases,  and  regarded  the  molecules  of  these  substances 

1  Mm  d.  Arevea,  T.,  H.  (1808). 
»JoMr».(fcPfty».  71, 68-76  (1811). 
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as  made  up  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind,  which  had  united  with  one 
another.  This  was  a  necesBary  consequence  of  his  hypothesis. 
One  volume  of  hydrc^n  gas  combines  with  one  volume  of  chlorine 
gas,  and  forms  two  volumee  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  If  there  are 
the  same  number  of  molecules  in  equal  volumes  of  all  gases,  there 
would  be  twice  as  many  in  the  two  volumes  of  hydrochjAric  ncid  as 
in  the  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  or  the  one  volume  of  chloiine.  Since 
each  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  must  contain  at  least  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  chlorine,  the  molecule  of  hydrogen 
and  of  chlorine  must  be  made  up  of  at  least  two  atoms.  Ampere,' 
in  1814,  advanced  essentii^ly  the  same  hypothesis  as  had  been  pro- 
posed three  years  before  by  Avc^^ro.  The  hypothesis  of  Avogadro 
has  been  confirmed  I^  such  an  abundance  of  subsequent  work,  in 
so  many  directions,  that  it  ia  now  placed  among  the  well-established 
laws  of  nature.  It  points  out  distinctly  the  difference  between 
atoms  and  molecules,  and  rationally  explains  why  different  gases 
should  obey  the  same  law  of  volume  and  of  pressure,  and  have  the 
same  temperature  coefficient  of  expansion.  It  has  been  tested  from 
both  the  physical  and  mathematical  standpoints,  and  now  lies  at 
the  basis  of  much  of  our  knowledge  of  gases. 

Avogadro'i  HypotiieiU  and  KoleonUr  Weigliti.  —  Given  the 
hypothesis  of  Avogadro,  the  determinatiouyOf  the  relative  molecular 
weights  of  gases  is  very  simple  If  there  is  an  equal  number. of 
molecules  contained  in  equal  volumes  of  the  different  gases,  the 
relative  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  these  gases  give  at  once  the 
relative  weights  of  the  molecules  Contained  in  them.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  choose  some  substance  as  our  standard,  and  express  the 
molecular  weights  of  other  substances  in  terms  of  this  standard. 
We  would  naturally  select  as  the  unit  that  substance  which  has 
the  smallest  density,  and  this  is  hydr<^n.  From  what  has  been 
said,  however,  in  reference  to  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine, 
forming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  certain  that  the  molecule  of  hydro- 
gen contains  at  least  two  atoms.  We  will,  therefore,  call  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  hydrogen  two,  and  calculate  the  molecular  weights 
of  other  elements  in  terms  of  this  standard.  The  densities  of  sub- 
stances are  usually  determined  in  terms  of  air  as  the  unit.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  recalculate  these  in  terms  of  hydr<^en  as  two. 
The  density  of  hydn^n  in  terms  of  air  as  the  unit  ia  0.06926.* 
We  must  multiply  this  by  28.88   to  obtain   our  new  unit   two 

>  Lettre  de  M.  Amp6re  tt  le  Berthollet,  jlnn.  de  CMm.  90,  4S. 
■  Later  detenoinfttions  giive  0.0606. 
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(2  -I-  0.06926  =  38.88).  Similarly,  tor  other  aubstanoes  whose  den- 
sities are  kaown  with  referenoe  to  air;  these  densities  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  constant  28.88  to  transform  them  into  densities 
in  terms  of  hydrogen  =  2.  These  latter  values  are  the  relative 
molecular  wei^ts  of  the  substances  in  the  form  of  gas,  referred  to 
the  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  as  two.  A  few  results  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  showing  in  column  I  the  densities  in  terms 
of  air  as  the  unit;  in  column  II  the  densities  or  relative  molecular 
weights  in  terms  of  hydrogen  =  2.  The  results  in  column  II  are  " 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  results  in  column  I  by  28.88. 


I- 

II 

X2B.88 

Oxygen,  (CC 

1.10663 

81.98 

Sulphur,  1400=  C 

Clibrine,  SOOOC 

Mercury,  1400°  C 

8.17 
2.4S 
5.54 
6.81 

62.87 
70.76 
159.99 
196.67 

The  molecular  weights  of  compounds  can  be  determined  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  from  the  densities  of  their  vapors.  If  these  have 
been  determined  on  the  basis  of  air  as  unity,  we  must  multiply  by 
28.88  to  obtain  the  molecular  weight  referred  to  hydrogen  as  two. 
The  molecular  weights  of  compounds  thus  obtained  must  bear  a 
rational  relation  to  the  combining  weights  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  compound.  The  molecular  weights  as  obtained  from 
vapor-densities  can,  therefore,  be  corrected  by  the  moat  careful 
analytical  or  synthetical  determination  of  the  combining  weights 
of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  compounds. 

Atomic  Weights  from  Moleonlar  Teighti.  —  If  we  knew  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  contained  in  the  molecule  of  elements  in  the  gaseous 
state,  the  problem  of  relative  atomic  weights  would  be  aolved  at  once 
by  dividing  the  mplecular  weight  of  the  gas  by  the  number  of  atoms 
in  the  molecule.  The  problem  is.  however,  not  as  simple  as  this, 
since  we  do  not  know  at  once  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecules 
of  elements.  Other  lines  of  thought  have  enabled  us  to  solve  this 
the  second  part  of  our  problem. 

The  definition  of  an  atom  as  an  indivisible  particle  of  matter 
shows  that -fractions  of  atoms  cannot  exist.    No  molecule  can  con- 
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taJD  a  fractioiL  of  any  atom.  The  quantity  of  any  substance  which 
enters  into  a  molecule  must  be  at  least  one  atom.  It  may  be  more 
than  one,  but  it  cannot  be  less.  This  is  the  key  to  the  problem. 
Suppose  we  wish  to  determine  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen.  We  must  examine  compounds  into  which 
hydrogen  enters,  and  find  out  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  of 
hydrogen  which  enters  into  the  molecule  of  the  compound.  Let 
ua  take  hydrochloric  acid,  whose  molecular  weight  ia  36.45.  This 
*  is  shown  by  analysis  to  be  composed  of  1  part  of  hydrogen  and  35.45 
parts  of  chlorine.  This  1  part  of  hydrogen  is  at  least  one  atom ; 
it  may  be  more,  but  it  cannot  be  less.  By  examining  a  large  num- 
ber of  compounds  into  which  hydrogen  enters,  it  has  been  found 
that  hydrogen  never  enters  into  a  molecule  of  any  substance  in  a 
smaller  quantity  than  in  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is,  therefore,  for 
us  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  but  it  may  in  reality  be  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  smaller  parts.  The  hydrogen  which  enters  into  the 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  just  half  the  quantity  which  forms 
the  molecule  of  hydrogen  gas,  since  one  volume  of  hydrogen  com- 
bining with  one  volume  of  chlorine  yields  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  The  molecule  of  hydrogen,  therefore,  contains  at 
least  two  atoms,  and  since  there  is  no  experimental  reason  for 
assuming  that  it  contains  more  than  two,  we  say  that  the  molecule 
of  hydrogen  is  made  up  by  the  union  of  two  hydrogen  atoms.  Know- 
ing the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  ^e  atomic  weight  follows 
at  once  from  the  molecular  weight  determined  by  vapor-denaty,  and 
corrected  by  the  most  refined  methods  of  chemical  analysis. 

By  methods  similar  to  the  above  the  molecules  of  many  elements 
have  been  shown  to  be  composed  of  two  atoms.  But  this  by  no 
means  applies  to  all  elementary  substances.  The  molecules  of  some 
elementary  substances  contain  more  than  two  atoms,  and  in  a  very 
few  cases  the  molecule  and  atom  seem  to  be  identical.  And,  further, 
the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  the  molecule  has  been  shown  to 
vary  in  some  cases  with  change  in  conditions,  especially  with  change 
of  temperature.  But  by  studying  a  large  number  of  compounds  of 
an  element,  and  ascertaining  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  the 
element  which  ever  enters  into  a  compound,  we  can  determine  the 
number  of  atoms  contained  in  a  molecule  of  the  element  itself. 
Knowing  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  the  element,  and 
the  weight  of  the  molecule,  we  can  determine  relative  atomic 
weights.  The  relations  between  the  molecular  weights  of  a  few  of 
the  elements  and  their  atomic  weights  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table:  — 
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EitMucn 

Atomic  Wiioun 

UoLKDLu  Wiraun 

Hydrogen         ..... 

Nitrogen 

Orygen 

Sulphur 

Chlorine 

Arsenic 

Seleniam '  . 

Bromine. 

Cadmiam 

Teliorinm         .... 

Iodine 

Mercnrj 

1 
14.01 
16.88 
30.96  -'  ' 
31.98 

86.18 

74.0    .   1 

78.9 

79.34 
111.7 
126.3 
126.89 
109.8 

2 
28.02 
31.7$ 
123.84 
f  83.06  above  800"C. 
1101.88  81600=0. 
70.38 
'-    299.6 
1S7.8 
168.68 
111.7 
262.6 

261.78  under  a00"C. 
100.8 

This  table  brings  out  a  niunber  of  facts  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  The  molecular  weight  of  a  number  of  the 
elements  is  twice  as  great  as  the  atomic  weight  In  some  cases,  as 
with  sulphur,  the  molecular  weight  is  twice  the  atomic  weight  at  a 
given  temperature,  and  then  varies  with  the  temperature.  In  the 
cases  of  cadmium  and  mercury  the  molecular  weights  are  apparently 
identical  with  the  atomic  weights.  This  matter  will  be  taken  up 
later  in  other  connections. 

It  frequently  happens  that  an  element  boils  at  such  a  high  tempera- 
ture that  we  cannot  determine  accurately  its  vapor-density.  In  such 
cases  volatile  compounds  of  the  element  are  used,  and  their  molecular 
weights  determined.  These  compounds  are  then  analyzed,  and  the 
one  containing  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  given  element  in  its 
molecule  is  said  to  contain  one  atom  of  the  element.  The  real  atom 
of  the  element  may  be  a  fraction  of  this  quantity,  but  this  is  for  all 
chemical  or  physical  chemical  purposes  the  atom,  and  its  relative 
weight  is  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  in  question. 

Atomic  Weights  from  Speciflo  Eeati.  —  Dulong  and  Petit  >  in  1819 
showed  that  a  very  simple  relation  exists  between  the  specific  heata 
of  elements  in  the  solid  state  and  their  atomic  weights.  They  found 
that  the  specific  heats  varied  inversely  as  the  atomic  weights,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  product  of  the  specific  heats  and  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  is  a  constant  This  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  data :  — 


1  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  10,  396  (1819). 
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SpKOirio  Hut 

AlOHIO  WUSBT 

P^„.« 

Lithium        .        .        .  '     . 

O.Ml 

7.01 

s2.eo 

23.04 
39.03 
39.91 

66.00 
68.60 
58.60 
6*.fl 

6.8 

PotaBBlnm 

CEdclum 

0.250 

o.iae 

0.170 

6.0 
0.6 
6.8 

From  these  and  similar  facts  Dulong  and  Petit  announced  their 
law:  — 

7%<  atoma  of  all  detnerUs  have  the  same  capacity  for  heat  energy. 

After  the  discovsiy  of  this  law  it  was  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  determine  the  atomic  weights  of  solid  elements  from  their 
specific  heats.  If  specific  heat  multiplied  by  atomic  weight  is  a 
constant,  the  atomio  weight  is  equal  to  the  constant  divided  by  the 
specific  beat.  The  numerical  value  of  the  constant,  taken  as  the 
average  for  a  number  of  elements,  is  about  6.25. 

EzceptionB  to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  were  early  recognized. 
Weber  •  determined  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements  carbon,  boron, 
and  silicon,  at  temperatures  between  0°  and  100°  C,  and  obtained 
much  smaller  values  than  would  be  expected  from  the  law  of  Dulong 
and  Petit,  using  the  atomic  weights  of  these  elements  as  determined 
from  Avogadro's  law.  He  found,  however,  that  the  specific  heats  of 
these  elements  varied  widely  with  change  in  temperature,  and  that 
above  a  certain  temperature  the  specific  heats  became  constant.  At 
these  elevated  temperatures,  where  the  specific  heats  became  con- 
stant, they  conformed  to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  These 
constant  specific  heats  were  obtained  only  at  comparatively  high 
temperatures;  tor  eilicOD  at  about  200°  C,  for  the  different  moditica- 
tions  of  carbon  at  about  600°  C,  for  boron  at  about  500°  C.  The 
different  modifications  of  carbon  had  different  specific  heats  at  low 
temperatures,  but  at  elevated  temperatures  this  difference  also  was 
found  to  vanish,  the  different  varieties  of  carbon  at  red  heat  show- 
ing the  same  specific  heats.  Similar  observations  were  made  on 
glucinum  by  Xilson  and  Pettersson.' 

^PogSf.  Ann.  IH,  367  (1876).    Ber.  d.  ekem.  GeuQ.  6,  SOS  (1872). 
•  Ber.  d.  cAem.  6e*eU.  IS,  1451  (1880). 
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The  law  of  Dalong  and  Petit  is,  in  general,  only  approximately 
true,  and  holds  only  within  certain  limits  of  temperature. 

The  relation  between  the  specific  heata  of  compounds  and  the 
specific  heats  of  their  constituents  was  next  iuTestigated.  Xenmann* 
showed  that  equivalent  quantities  of  anal<^us  compounds  have  the 
same  capacity  foi  heat,  and  Regnault,  Kopp,'  and  others  pointed  out 
the  following  relation  between  the  specific  heats  of  compounds  and 
the  specific  heats  of  their  constituents.  The  capadty  of  the  atoms 
for  heat  energy  w  twt  appreciably  changed  when  they  unite  and  form  . 
compounds.  In  a  word,  the  capacity  of  the  molecule  for  heat  is  the 
sum  of  the  capacities  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

The  recognition  of  this  relation  makes  it  possible  to  greatly 
extend  the  method  of  determining  atomic  weights  by  specific  heats. 
Many  of  the  elements  are  solids  only  at  temperatures  which  are  too 
low  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  methods  of  measuring  specific  heats. 
But  these  elements  form  solid  compounds  with  other  elements  whose 
specific  heats  and  atomic  weights  can  be  determined.  Let  us  take 
an  example.*  , 

Chlorine  is  an  element  whose  specific  heat  in  the  solid  state 
would  be  very  difGcult  to  determine.  Chlorine,  however,  forms  a  solid 
compound  with  the  element  lead.  The  specific  heat  of  lead  chloride 
has  been  found  by  Begnault  to  be  0.0664;  206.4  parts  of  lead  yield 
277,1  parts  of  lead  chloride.  Multiplying  this  number  by  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  lead  chloride,  we  obtain  the  molecular  heat  277.1  X 
0.0664  =  18.4.  Subtracting  the  atomic  heat  of  lead,  6.5,  we  have  11.9 
as  the  atomic  heat,  corresponding  to  70.7  parts  of  chloTinc  Since 
the  atomic  heat  of  the  elements  is  about  6,  we  have  in  70.7  twice 
the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine,  or  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  = 
35.35.  This  agrees  very  closely  with  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine 
determined  by  the  vapor-density  method,  based  upon  the  law  of 
Avogadro. 

The  above  example  serves  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  spe- 
cific beats  of  compounds  are  used  to  determine  atomic  weights.  The 
method  has  been  widely  applied,  and  it  may  be  said  in  general,  that 
the  atomic  weights  determined  from  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Fetit 
agree  with  those  obtained  from  the  law  of  Avogadro,  although  some 
discrepancies  exist. 

Iiomorphiftn  an  Aid  in  detmniniiig  Atcnnio  Wnghtt. — It  was 


»  Pogg.  Ann.  »,  1  (1881). 

*  Lieb.  Ann.  (1864),  Snppl.  3,  6. 

•  Meyer  i  Die  Moderne  Ttnorien  der  Chemte,  p.  100. 
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recognized  even  in  tlie  eigbteentli  centuiy  that  substances  of  different 
composition  often  baye  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  ciystal  form. 
This  was  at  first  explained  by  assuming  that  certain  substances  hare 
the  power  of  forcing  other  substances  to  take  their  own  crystal  form. 
Mitscherlich '  interpreted  this  fact  quite  differently.  He  studied 
the  salts  of  axsenio  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  found  that  those  which 
contused  an  equal  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  had  the  same 
or  very  similar  crystal  forms.  Mitacherlich  concluded  at  first  that 
it  was  only  the  number  and  not  the  nature  of  the  atom  which  condi- 
tioned the  crystal  form.'  Later,  he  recognized  that  the  way  in  which 
the  atom  was  united  in  the  compound  was  an  important  factor  in 
detennining  its  crystal  form,  and  then  arrived  at  the  generalization 
that,  "  An  equal  number  of  atoms  combined  t'n  the  tajTie  way  produce 
the  same  eryatalform,  and  that  the  same  crystal  form  is  independent  of 
the  ehemicai  nature  of  the  atoms,  but  depends  only  on  their  number  and 
poaition." 

If  this  relation  waa  true,  it  wotild  throw  much  light  on  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  in  a  compound,  and  therefore  be  of  service  in  deter- 
mining atomic  weights.  Given  two  isomorphous  substances  such  as 
BaCl,  2  H,0  and  BaBr,  2  H/),  from  the  law  of  MitBOherlich  their 
molecules  must  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms.  If  we  know 
the  atomic  weights  of  all  of  the  elements  in  the  former  compound, 
we  can  find  the  atomic  weight  of  the  bromine  in  the  latter  sub- 
stance. 

This  relation  pointed  out  by  Mitscherlich  was  accepted  at  once 
by  Berzelius,  who  made  it  the  basis  of  atomic  weight  determinations. 
The  law,  however,  did  not  long  remain  without  exceptions.  Mit- 
scherlich' showed  that  the  compounds  BaMn,0|,  tfa^O^,  and  Na^eOj 
are  isomorphous,  and  they  evidently  contain  a  very  different  number 
of  atoms  in  the  molecule.  An  attempt  was  made  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  ascribing  to  these  compounds  the  formulas,  BaMn^g, 
NaSjOt,  and  NaSe/!)!,  but  these  were  so  strongly  at  variance  with  all 
the  facts  known  that  they  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  number  of 
other  substances  were  soon  discovered  to  be  isomorphous  which 
could  not  possibly  be  regarded  as  containing  the  same  number  of 
atoms  in  the  molecules. 

The  generalization  of  Mitscherlich  is  then  only  an  approximation 
to  which  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  this  method  of  determining 
atomic  veighta  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 

>  Ann.  Chim.  Pftjf*.  [2J,  14,  172  (1820). 
■  Fogg.  Antt.  S6,  287  (1832). 
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The  modifications  of  the  law  of  Mitscherlich  proposed  by  Marig- 
□ac*  and  Eopp'  have  scarcely  increased  our  confidence  in  It  as  a 
means  of  determining  atomic  weights.  The  former  has  shown  that 
equality  in  the  number  of  atoms  in  compounds  is  not  necessary  in 
order  that  we  may  have  isomorphism,  aad  Kopp  would  limit  the 
term  isoraorphism  to  substances  which  will  grow  in  each  other's  so- 
lutions. The  application  of  the  conception  of  isomorphism  to  the 
problem  of  atomic  weights  has,  however,  been  of  much  service, 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  such  work. 

Moat  Aoouratfl  Method  of  determinuig  Atomic  Weights.  —  The 
general  methods  described  for  determining  the  relative  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  differ  greatly  in  their  relative  accuracy.  Of 
these  the  various  chemical  methods  for  determining  the  constituents 
of  compounds  are  by  far  the  most  accurate.  Indeed,  the  other 
methods  described,  such  as  the  vapornlensity  method,  and  the 
methods  baaed  upon  specific  heat  of  solids,  and  upon  isomorphism, 
roust  be  regarded  simply  as  checks  upon  the  chemical  methods.  By 
means  of  chemical  analysis  or  synthesis  we  determine  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  accuracy  the  combining  weights  of  elements,  and 
then  make  use  of  the  other  methods  to  decide  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  one  or  more  atoms. 

In  determinii^  atomic  weights  we  must  choose  some  element  as 
onr  standard.  We  would  naturally  take  the  lightest  element,  hydro- 
gen, and  call  it  unity.  This  has  been  done,  and  all  atomic  weights 
referred  to  this  unit  But  it  is  unfortunately  true,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  hydrogen  does  not  combine  directly  with  many  of  the 
elements  and  form  stable  compounds  which  can  be  analyzed. 

Oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  does  combine  with  a  large  number  of 
the  elements,  forming  some  of  the  most  stable  compounds  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  therefore  seemed  best  to  compare  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  directly  with  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen, 
and  then  compare  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  with  which  it  forms  the 
very  stable  compoand,  water.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
this  method  is  by  no  means  free  from  objections,  and  many  prefer 
retaining  hydrogen  as  the  unit.  The  atomic  weight  of  oxygen,  in 
terms  of  hydrt^n  as  the  unit,  was  supposed  for  a  long  time  to 
be  the  whole  number  16.  If  this  was  true,  it  would  obviously  make 
no  difference  whether  we  called  hydrogen  1  or  oxygen  16,  and  then 
compare  all  other  atomic  weights  with  these  standards.     It  has 

>  lAeb.  Ann.  1»2,  29  (1864). 

*  BtT.  d.  cA«m.  GtielL  It,  009  (1879J. 
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recently  been  shovn  beyond  question  that  when  hydrogen  is  1,  oxy- 
gen is  not  16,  but  considerably  less  (15.88).  We  must,  therefore, 
choose  between  these  two  substances  as  the  basis  of  the  system  of 
atomic  weights.  The  majority  of  investigators  at  present  seem 
Inclined  to  select  osygen  as  the  standard,  taking  its  atomic  weight  as 
16,  and  referring  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  other  elements  to  this 
basis. 

The  most  direct  method  of  determining  the  combining  weight  of 
an  element,  in  terms  of  oxygen  as  our  standard,  would  be  to  deter- 
mine the  weight  of  the  element  which  would  combine  with  a  known 
weight  of  oxygen.  The  combining  weight  of  the  element  would 
then  be  calculated  by  the  simple  proportion,  — 

Wt.  oxygen  :  wt.  element  =  at  wt  oxygen  :  combining  wt.  element. 

We  should  then  hare  to  determine,  by  some  of  the  methods  already 
referred  to,  how  many  atoms  of  the  element  in  question  combined 
with  one  atom  of  oxygen. 

While  it  is  true  that  oxygen  combines  directly  with  many  of  the 
'  elements,  forming  stable  compounds,  it  is  by  no  means  tme  that  it 
forms  such  compounds  with  all  of  the  elements.  And  further,  some 
of  the  elements  form  compounds  with  oxygen  which  are  gaseous  or 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  for  these  or  other  reasons  are 
not  adapted  to  atomic  weight  determinations,  In  such  cases  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  element  must  be  compared  with  that  of  some 
element  other  than  oxygen,  which  in  turn  has  been  compared  with 
oxygen.  Thus,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  halogens  have  been 
determined  in  terms  of  the  atomic  weight  of  silver,  and  the  latter 
then  determined  in  terms  of  oxygen.  Even  more  complex  cases 
may  arise,  where  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  atomic  weight 
of  an  element  with  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  two  or 
more  elements,  each  of  which  has  been  determined  in  terms  of 
oxygen. 

It  is  evident  that  the  more  direct  the  comparison  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  element  with  that  of  oxygen,  the  better;  since  the 
accumulation  of  experimental  errors,  resulting  from  indirect  com- 
parisons, is  avoided. 

Some  of  the  most  refined  experimental  work  which  has  ever  been 
done  has  had  to  do  with  the  problem  of  relative  atomic  weights. 
It  is  obviously  necessary  that  these  constants  should  be  determined 
with  the  very  greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  since  all  chemical  analysis 
and  much  of  the  most  refined  work  in  physical  chemistry  and  in 
physics  depends  upon  them.     In  this  connection  we  should  mention, 
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especially  among  the  earlier  work,  that  of  Stas'  and  Marignac,' 
and  among  the  more  recent  iuTestigationB  those  of  Motley*  and 
Richards.* 

The  work  of  Staa  bad  to  do  more  especially  with  the  relations 
between  silver  and  the  bal<^ns,  but  included,  also,  a  large  number 
of  other  elements,  especially  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  sulpbnr, 
lead,  and  nitrogen.  The  work  of  Stas,  as  a  whole,  has  become  a 
model  for  refinement  and  accuracy,  and  is  simply  wonderful  when 
we  consider  the  comparatively  crude  apparatus  wlUi  which  it  was 
carried  out. 

Marignac  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  work  on  the  proUem 
of  atomic  weights.  He  has  determined  the  atomic  weights  not  only 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  but  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  calcium, 
barium,  magnesium,  zinc,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  lead,  bismuth, 
and  many  of  the  rarer  elements. 

The  comparatively  recent  work  of  Moriey  on  the  ratio  between 
the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrc^en  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  scientific  work  in  modern  times.  He  has  established  this 
ratio  by  different  methods,  with  an  unusual  concordance  in  the  re- 
sults, to  be  1 ;  15.879. 

The  work  of  T.  W.  Richards  on  the  atomic  weights  c^  a  la^e 
number  of  the  metals  should  receive  special  mention.  He  has  im- 
proved old  methods,  devised  new  ones,  and  applied  them  with  a  skill 
which  is  rare.  His  determinations  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  very 
best  which  have  ever  been  made. 

Table  of  Atomio  Weight!.  —  The  most  probable  atomic  weights 
of  the  elements,  based  upon  the  best  determinations,  are  given  in 
the  following  table.  In  preparing  this  table  the  tables  of  Clarke, 
of  Richards,  and  of  the  committee  of  the  German  Chemical  Society 
have  all  been  carefuUy  considered ;  'also  the  original  determinations 
themselves,  wherever  there  were  appreciable  differences  between  die 
values  chosen  by  the  different  authorities.  The  basis  of  this  table 
is  oxygen  =  16. 

'  Untertueh.  Ubtr  die  Oaetze  ier  diemitdien  Proporttonen.  Leipdg,  1867. 

■  Litb.  Ann.  B»,  284,  28S  (1846);  Ann.  Chim.  Ph^t.  [0],  1,  303,  321  (1881); 
Jowm.  prakt.  Chem.  74,  214,  216  (1858). 

■  Denfilta  of  O  and  H,  and  the  naiiot  of  thdr  Atomic  WeighU.  (Smlth- 
eonlaa  pablleation.) 

•  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.  10, 187;  ZUehr.  anorg.  Chtm.  (1894-1901). 
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RELATIOljrS  BETWEEN  ATOMIC   WEIGHTS  AND 
PROPERTIES 

The  Hypotlieflu  of  Front.  —  It  was  early  noted  that  if  we  chose 
the  atomic  weight  of  bydrt^n  as  oue,  the  atomic  weights  of  a  lai^ 
number  of  elements  were  either  whole  numbers  or  very  nearly  whole 
numbers.  The  slight  differences  from  whole  numbera,  which  were 
found  in  several  cases,  were  attributed  for  the  most  pajt  to  experi- 
mental error,  Prout  observed  this  relation  between  the  atomic 
weights,  and  si^gested  in  1815  that  the  explanation  of  this  numeri- 
cal regularity  might  be  found  in  the  assumption  that  all  the  ele- 
ments are  simply  condensations  of  hydrogen.  The  atoms  of  the 
different  elements  are  composed  of  hydrogen  atoms,  the  number 
being  expressed  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element.  This  as- 
sumption, which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  hypothenis  of  Frout, 
was  also  made  some  three  years  later  by  Meinecke.' 

The  hypothesis  of  Prout  waa  kindly  received,  especially  by 
Thomson  in  England,  but  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  great 
Swedish  chemist  Berzelius.  The  latter  had  devoted  much  time 
and  labor  to  the  determination  of  atomic  weights,  and  at  this  time 
was  the  leading  authority  on  such  matters.  He  objected  to  the 
method  of  testing  the  hypothesis  by  dropping  the  fractional  part 
of  the  atomic  weight  which  had  been  found  experimentally,  and  of 
course  this  point  was  well  taken.  Gmelin,'  on  the  other  hand,  was 
well  inclined  toward  Front's  genei-alization,  and  Dumas  became  a 
warm  supporter  of  it,  after  he  and  Staa  had  redetermined  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon  and  found  it  to  be  very  nearly  12,  in  terms  of 
hydrogen  as  unity. 

The  element  chlorine  was,  however,  very  troublesome.  The  best 
determinations  showed  that  its  atomic  weight  was  35.5.  This  led 
Marignac  in  1844  to  propose  that  one-half  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen  be  taken  as  the  unit.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
downfall  of  Prout's  hypothesis.  Having  once  begun  to  subdivide 
the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  to  obtain  the  fundamental  unit, 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  process.  The  next  step  was  taken  by 
Dumas  in  1859,  when  he  su^ested  that  one-fourth  the  atomic 
weight  of  hydrc^en  be  taken  as  the  unit,  so  as  to  avoid  fractions 
in  the  more  accurately  determined  atomic  weights. 

Stas,  la  1860,  undertook  to  settle  the  question  ae  to  the  correct; 
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ness  of  Frout's  original  hypothesis.  He  began  that  series  of  atomic 
weight  determinatioDB  to  which  reference  haa  already  been  made, 
and  which  far  exceeded  in  accuracy  anything  done  up  to  that  time. 
The  result  is  well  known.  The  atomic  weights  of  a  numher  of  the 
elements  did  not  prove  to  be  whole  numbers,  and  the  differences 
from  whole  numbers  were  far  greater  than  could  reasonably  be 
accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  experimental  error.  Stas  was  thus 
led  to  abandon  the  hypotheaia,  as  it  was  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

Attention  waa  again  turned  to  Front's  hypothesis,  in  1880,  by 
Mallet'  The  result  of  his  investigation  on  the  atomic  weight  of 
aluminium  was  to  add  another  element  to  the  list  of  those  which 
conform  to  the  hypothesis.  He  took  the  view  that  the  deviations 
of  the  bestr-knowD  atomic  weights  from  whole  numbers  may  be  due 
to  constant  errors  in  the  determinations,  and  pointed  out  that  ten 
out  of  eighteen  of  the  best-known  atomic  weights  differed  from 
whole  numbers  by  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  unit 

While  there  is  then  some  difference  in  opinion,  even  at  present,* 
in  reference  to  the  real  merit  of  the  hypothesis  of  Front,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  reject  it  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  truth. 
That  it  is  an  effort  in  the  right  direction  is  certain,  and,  indeed,  this 
will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  consider,  later  in  this  section,  the 
most  recent  theory  of  one  of  the  leading  physicists  of  to-day. 

The  Triads  of  SfihereiiieT. — Oif  examining  the  atomic  weights 
of  correlated  elements,  DObereiner '  observed  the  striking  relation, 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  the  middle  member  of  a  group  of  three 
such  elements  waa  almost  exactly  the  mean  between  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  first  and  last  members.  This  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples :  — 


Atobio 

WlHIBT 

w"Z 

iTOMlO 
WUQHT 

Calclam     .    . 
Stniutlam .     . 
Buhan.    .    . 

40.1 

87.7 
187.4 

Cblorlne  .    . 
Bromine  .    . 
lodme.     .     . 

35.4 
90.0 
136.8 

Sulphur   .     . 
Tellurium     . 

32.1 
70.2 
127.5 

The  atomic  weight  of  strontium  ia  close  to  the  mean  of  calcium 
and  barium  (88.7) ;  that  of  bromine  is  not  widely  different  from  the 

>  Amtr.  Ch«m.  Journ.  9,  85  (1881). 
»Stratt!  Phil.  Mag.  [6],  1,  311  (1901). 
*  Pogg.  Ann.  IS,  301  (1625). 
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mean  of  chlorine  and  iodine  (81.1) ;  while  the  atomic  weight  of 
selenium  is  very  close  to  the  mean  of  sulphur  and  tellurium  (79.8). 
These  correlated  groups  of  three  elements  came  to  be  known  aa 
triads,  and  from  their  discoverer  as  DObereiner  triads. 

Tlie  Work  of  Canninaro  and  of  Se  Chanoonitou. — It  was 
impossible  that  an;  comprehensive  generalization  should  be  reached 
connecting  atomic  weights  with  any  property,  until  some  uniform 
system  of  atomic  weights  had  been  adopted.  Confusion  was  reduced 
to  order  in  this  line  by  Cajinizzaro.  He  considered  Avogadro's  lav 
as  the  basis  of  atomic  weight  determinations,  and  gave  us  the  con- 
ception of  atom  which  still  prerails.  With  these  comparable  atomic 
weights  chemists  could  now  deal,  and  relations  between  those  weights 
and  properties  of  the  elements,  which  hare  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  in  the  development  of  inoi^anic  chemistry,  were 
soon  pointed  out.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  De  Chancourtois  was 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  relations  which  can  fairly  be  r^arded 
as  the  l<^cal  precursors  of  the  periodic  law.  He  suggested'  that 
the  atomic  we^hts  be  arranged  in  a  particular  way  in  the  form  of  a 
screw,  and  showed  that  relations  existed  between  the  positions  of 
the  elements  and  their  properties.  In  an  obscure  way  he  seems  to 
have  hinted  at  the  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  later  discovery, 
that  the  properties  depend  upon  the  atomic  weights,  but  cert^nly 
this  was  neither  clearly  conceived  nor  tersely  expressed. 

The  Octavet  of  Kewlandi.  —  The  question  of  relations  between 
the  atomic  weights  was  taken  up  by  Newlands  shortly  after  the 
work  of  De  Chancourtois.  In  his  earlier  papers'  he  pointed  out 
connections  between  atomic  weights  and  chemical  properties,  but  it 
was  not  until  1864  that  he  announced  any  important  discovery.  In 
a  brief  note  to  the  Chemical  Ifems,*  "  On  Relations  among  the  Equiva- 
lents," he  arranged  the  elements  iu  the  order  of  their  equivalents, 
and  stated  that  "it  will  be  observed  that  elements  having  consecu- 
tive numbers  frequently  either  belong  to  the  same  group  or  occupy 
similar  positions  in  different  groups.  .  .  .  The  difference  between 
the  number  of  the  lowest  member  of  a  group  and  that  immediately 
above  it  is  7 ;  in  other  words,  the  eighth  element  starting  from  a 
given  one  is  a  kind  of  repetition  of  the  first,  like  the  eighth  note  of 
an  octave  in  music."  In  the  following  year  Newlauds  announced 
his  " Law  of  Octaves  "  in  a  very  brief  note :  •  "If  the  elements  are 

'  VU  TeUurtqve,  ClatMment  naturel  dti  Corpi  Slmptf,  etc.    Paris,  196S. 

'  Chem.  News,  7,  70  (1863);  10,  11,  6B  (1864). 

•  Ibid.  10,  W  (18M).  *  Ibid.  I«,  83  (1866). 
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1  in  the  order  of  their  eqairalente  with  a  few  alight  traiiB- 
positions,  it  will  be  observed  that  elements  belonging  to  the  same 
gronp  usuallj  appear  on  the  same  horizontal  line.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  members  of  analogous  elements  ganerally  differ  either  by 
7,  or  by  some  multiple  of  7.  In  other  words,  members  of  the 
same  group  stand  to  each  other  iu  the  same  relation  aa  the  extremi- 
ties of  one  or  more  octaves  in  music."  The  table  given  by  New- 
lauds  brings  oat  the  relation  to  which  he  refers.  It  is  of  such 
historical  interest  that  it  should  be  given  in  this  connection. 


NSWLASDS'   TaBLB 


H     1 

F       8 

CI     16 

CoftNi22 

Br            20 

Pd   38 

I 

42 

Ptftir 

BO 

li    2 

N»     8 

K      18 

Co 

S3 

Bb           80 

An  37 

C» 

44 

Tl 

Nt 

G     8 

Mr  10 

Cm    17 

Zn 

26 

8r            81 

Cd    SB 

Baft  V  46 

Pb 

(A 

Bo   4 

Al    11 

Ct    19 

y 

24 

Ce&La  83 

U     40 

T» 

40 

Th 

Bfi 

C      fi 

Si     12 

■n     18 

In 

i» 

Zr            82 

Bn   89 

W 

47 

Hr 

fiB 

N     A 

P     18 

Bin  20 

As 

27 

Di  ft  Mo  84 

Sb    41 

m> 

48 

BI 

fifi 

O     7 

8      14 

F«    21 

s« 

J 

RoftRu  86 

Te   43 

An 

40 

Oe 

61 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  the  periodic  system  proper  will 
show  that  it  contains  more  than  the  germ  of  this  important  general- 
ization. 

Th«  Periodio  ijKtMO.  of  KandelMf  and  Lothar  Keyer.  — The 
periodic  system  of  the  elements,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  undoubtedly 
discovered  independently,  and  very  nearly  simultaneously,  by  the 
Russian,  Mendel^eff,  and  the  German,  Lothar  Meyer.  The  latter 
published  in  1864  *  a  table  contuning  most  of  the  then  known  ele- 
ments, arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights.  In  this 
arrangement  elements  which  are  closely  allied  iu  their  chemical 
properties  appear  in  the  same  columns,  but  the  system  is  so  incom- 
plete that  it  is  scarcely  an  advance  on  that  of  Newlands. 

The  first  to  point  out  the  most  important  features  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  elements  according  to  their  atomic  weights  was 
undoubtedly  Men  del  ^ff.  In  1869'  he  arranged  the  elements  in  a 
table  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  and  showed  clearly  that 
there  is  a  periodic  recurrence  of  properties  as  the  atomic  weights 
This  will  be  seen  best  in  the  following  table:*— 

'  ZMe  Modeme  Theorien  dur  ChemU. 

■  JoHm.  Ruu.  Chem.  Soe.  60  (1869). 

■  Ueb.  Ann.  Suppl  1, 13S  (1874). 
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1 

OioDr  1 

a»aur  II 

Qk.!™-!!! 

Qtouf  IV 

Oiour  V 

OmoFP  VI 

OkhtpTII 

ewuT  viu 

E^. 

■" 

B^ 

BO 

B.O. 

BO, 

RO. 

1 

H=I 

2 

Ll°7 

B«-=9A 

B-U 

C-12 

N-14 

0=16 

F-19 

Na-23 

Hg-24 

Al-2:.3 

SI-2S 

P-31 

8-32 

C1-3S.6 

4 

K=39 

Ca=«) 

-•=4A 

Ti^lS 

V=B1 

Ci-03 

Mli=SS 

Fe=t)6,Co= 
B9,   N1-B9, 
Cn=63 

1! 

(Cii=63) 

Zdc-SI 

—  -Si 

—  =7! 

Ai°T( 

8e=7l 

Br=« 

e 

Rb-8S 

8r-87 

T-8B 

Zr-W 

Nb-M 

Uo=96 

100 

Rn=lD4,  Rh 
=101,  Pd- 
106,  A«=108 

] 

Cd-ii; 

In-li: 

Sa^llf 

8b-12S 

Te=12( 

1=12^ 

[^=133 

B»=I3T 

IM=138 

:;e=i» 

(-J 

10 

" 

Er=lT8 

lA-=180 

Ift-lS2 

W-IM 

" 

08  -  196,  Ir 
-197.  Pt  = 
19e,Au-199 

11 

(Ao=199; 

Hg=ax 

Ti=am 

Pb=3t>i 

Bi-30) 

— 

— 

13  — 

- 

- 

111-231 

- 

D-340 

— 

-              — 

This  table  contains  all  the  elements  known  at  that  time,  and  the  blank 
spaces  indicate  that  the  elements  which  would  naturally  fall  into 
these  places  were  unknown.  The  general  plan  of  the  Mendel^efE  table 
is  simple.  All  the  elements  are  arranged  in  succession  in  the  order 
of  their  increasing  atomic  weights.  If  we  start  with  the  element  with 
the  smallest  atomic  weight  next  to  hydrogen,  i.e.  lithium,  and  arrange 
the  succeeding  elements  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights  np  to 
fluorine,  we  find  that  the  next  element,  sodium,  has  properties  quite 
similar  to  those  of  lithium.  If  we  place  sodium  in  the  same  vertical 
column  with  lithium,  and  then  arrange  the  next  elements  in  the 
order  of  their  atomic  weights,  we  find  that  m^^uesium  falls  in  the 
same  column  with  beryllium,  aluminium  with  boron,  silicon  with 
carbon,  phosphorus  with  nitrogen,  sulphur  with  oxygen,  and  chlorine 
with  fluorine.  This  is,  of  course,  a  remarkable  relation,  since  in 
every  case  those  elements  which  fall  in  the  same  vertical  column 
resemble  each  other  very  closely.  The  first  seven  elements,  starting 
(not  with  hydrogen,  since  it  does  not  fit  into  this  scheme)  with 
lithium,  and  ending  with  fiuorine,  agree  very  closely  in  properties 
with  the  second  set  of  seven  elements  arranged  as  in  the  above  table. 
We  come  now  to  the  first  member  of  the  next  series  of  seven  ele- 
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TneDt8,  —  potassium ;  it  falls  right  into  the  group  witli  lithium  and 
sodium,  calcium  with  beryllium  and  magnesium,  titanium  with 
carbon  and  silicon,  vanadium  with  nitr<^en  and  phosphorus,  chro- 
mium with  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  manganese  with  fluorine  and 
chlorine.  Here  again  striking  analogies  appear  between  the  different 
members  in  the  same  groups.  The  blank  space  between  calcium 
and  titanium  centred  no  known  element  when  this  table  was 
prepared.  The  element  has  since  been  discovered,  and  haa  peculiar 
interest  in  connection  with  this  whole  system ;  to  this  reference  will 
again  be  made.  After  we  leave  manganese  we  encounter  one  of  the 
weakest  points  of  the  Periodic  Law.  The  next  elements  in  order 
of  atomic  weights  are  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
neither  of  these  can  be  placed  in  the  same  group  with  the  alkali 
metals.  They  must  therefore  be  set  aside  and  left  out  of  the  system. 
Then  we  come  to  copper,  which  is  very  questionably  placed  with  the 
members  of  group  I.  Then  irregularities  appear  again.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixth  series  we  find  three  or  four  more  elements  which  do  not 
fit  into  the  scheme,  but  after  leaving  these,  regularities  ag^n  begin 
to  manifest  themselves. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  relations  between  properties  and 
atomic  weights  will  be  taken  up  a  little  later.  The  above  suffices  to 
show  tbe  general  relation,  and  also  the  periodic  recurrence  of  proper- 
ties with  increase  in  the  atomic  weights. 

The  same  general  relations  as  those  pointed  out  by  Mendel^eff 
were  undoubtedly  discovered  independently  by  Lothar  Meyer,'  and 
published  the  following  year  (1870).  His  table  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  Mendel^fE,  and  he  recognized  clearly  the  periodic 
recurrence  of  properties.  To  quote  his  own  words,'  "  We  see  from 
the  table  that  the  properties  of  the  elements  are,  for  the  most  part, 
periodic  functions  of  the  atomic  weights." 

Meyer  has  since  changed  the  form  of  this  table,  arranging  it  as  a 
spiral.  "If  we  regard  this  table  as  wrapped  around  an  upright 
cylinder  bo  that  the  right  and  left  sides  touch;  therefore,  nickel  next 
to  copper,  palladium  to  silver,  and  platinum  to  gold,  we  obtain,  as  is 
easily  seen,  a  continuous  series  of  all  the  elements  in  the  order  of 
their  atomic  weights,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  spiral.  The  elements 
which,  in  this  arrangement,  fall  into  the  same  vertical  column,  form 
a  natural  family,  the  members  of  which,  however,  bear  a  very  unequal 
resemblance  to  one  another."  This  spiral  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

>  Lieb.  Ami.  Svppl.  7,  861  (1870).  » Ibid.,  p.  368. 
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Mbyeb's  Tablb  (usii^  the  present  atomic  weights) 


I 

11 

III 

IV 

T 

VI 

VI. 

VUI 

Li 

Be 
■  9.1 

B 
11.0 

0 
12.0 

N 
14.04 

0 
18.0 

Na 

19.0 

24.36 

Al 
27.1 

Si 

2&4 

P 
31.0 

8 
32.06 

a 

36.46 

Cs 
40.1 

3».14 

8c 
44.0 

Ti 
46.16 

V 
51.4 

Cr 
62.1 

Hn 
66.0 

Zn 
65.4 

Fe 
60.0 

Co 
60.0 

Oa 
70.0 

Ge 
72.6 

As 
76.0 

Se 
79.2 

Bb 

Br 
79.06 

Sr 

B7.68 

cd 

112.35 

Y 
89.0 

Zr 
90.6 

Nb 
98.7 

Mo 

ge.o 

Ag 

Ru        Kb 
101.7     108.0 

In 
114.0 

8d 
119.0 

8b 
120.0 

ioa.6 

Te 
127.6 

I 
120.86 

Ba 
187.4 

La 
138.6 

Ce 
140.0 

Yb 
173.0 

Ta 
183 

w 

184.0 

& 

Oa          Ir 
19L1     193.0 

Tl 
204.1 

Pb 
206,9 

Bi 
208.3 

Tb 
23S.0 

U 
240.0 

This  table  brings  out  more  clearly  than  that  of  Mendel^ff  the 
idea  of  a  contiauous  arrangement  of  all  the  elements  in  the  order  of 
their  atomic  weights.  And  it  is  equally  successful  in  showing  the 
periodic  nature  of  the  properties  of  the  elements.  The  blank  spaces 
are  for  unknown  elements.  Meyer  calculated  the  probable  atomic 
weights  of  these  elements,  but  these  values  being  for  the  most  part 
nnverified,  are  omitted. 


Chemioal  Properties  and  Atomio  Weights.    Combining  Power. 

If  we  start  with  lithium  in  Mend^l^efi's  table  and  proceed  to  the 
right  along  the  second  series,  this  striking  fact  is  observed:  the 
elements  increase  in  their  power  to  combine  with  oxygen  regularly 
from  left  to  right.     Take  first  the  power  of  the  elements  to  combine 
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with  oxygen.  Lithinm  forms  the  compouDd  Li,0,  beryllinm  BeO, 
aluminium  AliO^  carbon  00^  nitrogen  NaOi;  oxygen  and  fluorine 
may  be  disregarded  for  the  moment.  Take  the  third  aeiies.  Sodium 
forms  the  compound  ^a,0,  magnesium  MgO,  aluminium  Al,Ov  silicon 
SiOt,  phosphorus  Ffit,  sulphur  SOj,  and  chlorine  01,0,.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  series  show  the  same  regularities,  and  similar  relations  are 
obserred  throughout  the  table.  The  best  example  of  an  element 
octavalent  toward  oxygen  is  osmium,  which  forms  the  comiwund 
OsO,.  We  have,  then,  Na,0,  MgO,  Al^,  SiO.  P^.,  S0»  C1,0„ 
OsO^ 

We  may  say  in  general  that  the  power  of  the  elements  to  combine 
with  oxygen  is  smallest  in  group  I,  and  increases  regularly  by  unity 
in  each  sijcceeding  group; .  reaching  a  maximum  in  group  VIII,  where, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  osmium,  it  is  eight. 

Besnlts  of  a  similar  character  are  obtained  if  we  study  the  power 
of  the  elements  to  combine  with  chlorine.  Sodium  oombines  with  one 
chlorine  atom,  magnesium  with  two,  aluminium  with  three,  silicon 
with  four,  phosphorus  with  five.  Sulphur  does  not  combine  directly 
with  six  chlorine  atoms,  but  combines  with  both  oxygen  and  chlo- 
rine, forming  the  compound  SOfCl^  in  which  the  sulphur  has  a 
valence  of  four  towards  the  oxygen,  and  of  two  towards  the  chlorine, 
or  of  six  in  all.  But  there  is  a  member  of  group  VI  which  combines 
directly  with  six  chlorine  atoms.  This  is  tungsten,  in  the  tenth 
series.  We  would  express  the  combining  power  of  the  elements 
toward  chlorine  as  follows:  — 

NaCl,    MgClft    AlCl^    SiCI«    PCI„    SO^^ 
(WCl.) 

Exactly  the  same  regularity  which  was  obserred  in  the  case  of 
oxygen  exists  here.  The  elements  in  group  I  have  the  smallest  power 
of  combining  with  chlorine,  and  this  increases  by  unity  from  group 
to  group  as  we  pass  from  left  to  right;  teaching  a  maximum  of  six 
in  the  sixth  group.  We  know  of  no  element  which  has  the  power 
of  combining  directly  with  more  than  six  atoms  of  chlorine. 

When  we  examine  the  power  of  the  elements  to  combine  with 
hydrogen,  a  regolarity  ia  observed,  but  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
already  oonsidered.  The  elements  in  groups  I,  II,  and  III  in  general 
do  not  combine  directly  with  hydrogen  to  form  stable  compounds, 
although  hydrides  of  some  of  these  elements  are  known.  When  we 
come  to  group  IV,  we  find  in  carbon  a  remarkable  power  to  combine 
with  hydn^n.  The  highest  valence  of  the  elements  toward  hydro- 
gen ia  manifested  in  this  group,  where  one  atom  of  the  element  com- 
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binea  directly  with  four  atoma  of  hydrogen.  Aa  we  paaa  to  the 
right  thB  powet  of  the  elements  to  combine  with  hjdrc^en  decre^es, 
and  decreases  regvdarly.  Xitrogea  combines  with  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen  with  two,  and  fluorine  with  one.  Starting  with 
group  IV,  we  have :  — 

CH^,    NH„    OH^     FH. 

The  valence  toward  hydrogen  manifests  itself  to  a  maximum 
degree  in  group  IV,  and  diminishes  regularly  as  the  valence  toward 
oxygen  increaaes. 

The  relations  pointed  out  between  the  combining  power  of  the 
elements  are  general,  extending  throughout  the  entire  table  of  the 
elements.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  here  that  there  jire  many 
breaks  in  the  system,  irregular! tiea  appearing  on  every  hand.  Some 
of  dieae  defects  will  be  pointed  out  in  a  later  paragraph. 

Relations  toitAtn  the  Ormips 

In  the  table  of  Mendel^ff  the  members  of  the  even  series  are 
placed  above  one  another,  and,  similarly,  the  members  of  the  odd 
series.  Each  group  is  thus  divided  into  two  columns,  whose  meaning 
at  first  sight  is  not  so  apparent.  If  the  members  of  these  two  col- 
umns in  any  group  be  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  those  elements 
'Which  fall  in  the  same  column  are  more  closely  allied  in  their  general 
properties  than  the  elements  in  different  columns  in  the  same  group. 
Thus,  lithium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  nnlnnm  resemble  each  other 
chemically  more  closely  than  they  resemble  sodium,  copper,  silver, 
and  gold.  This  is  more  strikingly  shown  by  the  second  group,  where 
beryllium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  fall  in  one  column,  and 
magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury  in  the  other.  The  chemi- 
cal relation  between  the  individuals  in  a  given  column  is  very  close 
in  this  group,  while  it  is  not  so  striking  between  the  members  of 
the  different  columns.  Thus,  calcium  is  much  more  closely  related 
to  strontium  and  barium  than  it  is  to  zinc  or  mercury;  and,  similarly, 
cadmium  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  zinc  and  mercury  than  it  is 
to  the  calcium  group. 

Passing  to  the  last  group,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  fall  in 
the  same  column,  and  are  very  similar  in  their  chemical  behavior, 
while  their  relation  to  manganese  is  at  first  sight  not  very  close. 
These  facts,  while  purely  empirical,  are  of  profound  interest,  and 
give  to  the  Periodic  Law  a  deep  significance.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  members  of  even  series  are  more  closely  related  to  one 
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Another  than  they  are  to  members  of  odd  series,  aad  the  same 
obtains  for  the  relations  between  the  odd  series.  We  seem  to  have 
here  not  only  a  Periodic  System  of  the  elements,  but  one  such  system 
within'  another. 

Basic  and  Add  Properties 

At  least  one  other  relation  between  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  elements  and  their  atomic  weights  must  be  pointed  out  In  any 
^ven  series  the  element  with  the  lowest  atomic  weight  has  the 
smallest  power  to  combine  with  oxygen,  as  has  already  been  stated. 
It  has  also  the  strongest  basic  character.  Thus,  lithium  is  more 
basic  than  beryllium,  which,  in  turn,  is  far  more  basic  than  boron. 
Sodium  is  more  basic  than  magnesium,  while  aluminium  begins  to 
show  acid  properties  in  its  hydroxide.  Potassium  is  far  more  basic 
than  calcium,  rubidium  than  strontium,  CECsium  than  barium. 
The  difference  between  copper  and  zinc,  and  silver  and  cadmium, 
is  not  so  striking.  As  we  find  the  most  basic  elements  in  the  first 
group,  we  would  expect  to  find  the  most  acid  in  the  last,  and  such  is 
the  case.  Through  the  middle  groups  we  find  elements  which  show, 
now  more,  now  less  basic  or  acid  properties,  depending  upon  condi- 
tions; but  in  the  last  oolumn  of  the  last  well-defined  group  we  have 
elements  which  manifest  only  acid-forming  properties.  The  hydro- 
gen and  hydroiyl  compounds  of  the  halogens  are  always  acids,  and 
always  react  as  such  with  all  Other  substances.  These  facts  are  very 
surprising.  As  we  pass  upward  in  the  table  of  atomic  weights,  say 
from  oxygen,  the  first  element  we  encounter  is  fluorine,  with  very 
pronounced  acid-forming  pjoperties.  The  element  with  the  next 
higher  atomic  weight  is  sodium,  which  ia  one  of  the  strongest  base- 
forming  elements.  Similarly,  next  to  sulphur  comes  chlorine,  which 
has  much  stronger  acid-forming  properties  than  sulphur,  but  next 
to  chlorine  comes  potassium,  which  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  basic 
elements.  In  the  same  way  bromine  is  followed  by  rubidium,  and 
iodine  by  dcesium,  where  the  contrast  in  properties  is  quite  as  great 
as  in  the  cases  referred  to  above. 

Many  other  relations  *  between  chemical  properties  and  atomic 
weights  have  been  pointed  out,  but  those  already  considered  are 
among  the  most  important. 

Fhjnoil  FropertiM  and  Atomic  Weights.  —  The  relations  between 
many  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  atomic 

^Lftb.  Ann.  Suppl.  S,  133-229  (1872).    Meadelftft,  Frtnciplu  of  Chem- 
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veighta  are  striking.     A  number  of  these  have  been  pointed  out  hy 
Lothar  Meyer,' 

Atomic  Volvmea.  —  The  atomic  volume  of  an  element  is  the  atomic 
weight  divided  by  the  specific  gravity  or  density  of  the  element  in 
the  solid  form.  In  this  connection  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is 
taken  as  the  unit,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  water  as  the  anit  of 
density.  Take  the  first  element  in  the  periodic  system  which  exists 
normally  In  the  solid  state,  —  lithium.     Its  atomic  weight  is  7,  its 

density  0,059.    The  atomic  volume  of  lithium  = =  11.9. 

■^  0.059 

Meyer'  plotted  the  curve  showing  the  ohfoige  in  the  atomic 
volume  with  increase  in  atomic  weight,  and  found  that  it  had  re- 
markable properties.  The  carve  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  abscissas 
are  atomic  weights,  and  the  ordinatea  atomic  volumes. 

In  some  cases  the  specific  gravity  of  the  element  iu  the  solid  form 
could  not  be  determined ;  as  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  fluo- 
rine, etc.  In  the  places  corresponding  to  these  elements  the  curve 
is  a  dotted  line. 

We  see  at  once  from  the  curve  that  the  atomic  volume  is  a  peri- 
odic function  of  the  atomic  weight.  As  the  atomic  weight  increases, 
the  atomic  volume  decreases  and  increases  regularly.  The  curve 
presents  five  maxima,  at  which  we  find  the  five  alkali  metals, — 
lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  ciesium.  At  the  minima 
fall  those  elements  whose  atomic  weights  are  approximately  the 
mean  between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  element  at  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  maxima.  In  fact,  at  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
minima  we  find  the  elements  which  do  not  fit  into  Mendelt^eETs 
table,  and  are  placed  by  themselves  in  group  VIII.  We  see  also  , 
in  this  curve  the  distinction  between  the  short  and  long  periods  of 
Mendel^fTs  table.  The  first  loop  of  the  curve  contains  the  first 
short  period,  or  the  elements  from  lithium  to  fluorine ;  the  double 
loop  from  sodium  to  nickel  the  first  long  period,  and  so  on.  It 
sometimes  occurs  that  elements  with  similar  chemical  properties 
have  very  nearly  the  same  atomic  volumes,  as  with  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  iodine. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  for  elements  with  very  nearly  Ihe 
same  atomic  volumes,  the  properties  are  markedly  different^  depend- 
ing upon  whether  the  element  is  on  an  ascending  or  a  descending  arm 
of  the  curve ;  and,  therefore,  upon  whether  the  element  with  the  next 
higher  atomic  weight  has  a  larger  or  smaller  atomic  volume  than  its 

'  Die  Modcme  Thtorirn  der  Chtmie. 
*  LUb.  Ann.  Suppl.  7,  364  (1870). 
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own ;  e.g.  phosphorua  and  magnesium,  chlorine  and  calcium.  If  we 
follow  the  curve  from  its  origin,  we  find  the  most  strongly  base-form- 
ing elements  at  the  maxima,  and  the  remainder  on  the  descending 
arms  of  the  ciittc.  The  acid-forming  elements  are  on  the  ascending 
arms  of  the  curve.  Belations  between  a  number  of  physical  proper- 
ties and  atomic  volumes  have  been  pointed  out.'  These  include  re- 
fraction of  light,  specific  heat,  power  to  conduct  heat  and  electricity, 
magnetic  properties,  etc.  But  the  moat  interesting  and  closest  rela- 
tions have  been  discovered  between  fusibility  and  atomic  volumes. 

Fuibility  and  VolatUity.  —  Some  striking  connections  between 
the  melting-points  of  elements  and  their  atomic  volumes  have  been 
brought  to  light.  This  can  best  be  seen  by  plotting  the  curve  of 
melting-points  and  atomic  weights,  and  comparing  it  with  the  curve 
for  atomic  volumes.  The  abscissas  are  atomic  weights,  the  ordinates 
melting-points  of  the  elements.  When  the  latter  are  not  known,  the 
curve  appears  as  a  dotted  line  (Fig.  2). 

There  is  a  general  resemblanco  between  this  curve  and  the  curve 
of  atomic  volumes.  Aa  the  atomic  weight  increases,  the  melting- 
point  increases  and  decreases  with  more  or  less  regularity.  The 
curve,  therefore,  contains  maxima  and  minima  like  the  curve  of 
atomic  volumes.  The  maxima  and  minima  of  the  two  curves,  how- 
ever, do  not  coincide ;  i.e.  the  elements  with  the  largest  and  smallest 
atomic  volumes  do  not  melt,  respectively,  at  the  highest  and  lowest 
points.  The  following  relations  between  atomic  volumes  and  fusi- 
bility have  been  pointed  out  by  Meyer.*  Elements  which  are  volatile 
at  ordinary  temperatures  or  are  eaajly  fusible  occur  on  the  rising 
arms  of  the  atomic  volume  curve,  or  at  the  maxima  of  this  curve; 
while  the  dif&cultly  fusible  elements  lie  on  the  descending  arms  of 
the  volume  curve,  or  at  the  minima.  The  two  curves  are  thus 
approximately  complementary,  the  maxima  of  one  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  minima  of  the  other.  The  melting-point  curve  ia, 
then,  as  strictly  periodic  as  the  volume  curveibut  within  any  groupijiw  ^ 
the  melting-point-gengrally  increases  with  thff  atomic  weight,  while 
the  atomic  volume  ^^reases.A  The  boiling-points  show  the  same 
general  variations  as  the  roeliing-points.  Every  element  with  a 
larger  atomic  volume  than  the  element  with  the  next  smaller  atomic 
weight  is  easily  fusible  and  volatile.  The  converse  is  also  true. 
*^  Solution  and  Diffoaioit  ti  Hetali  ia  Mercury.  —  Humphreys  *  has 
studied  the  rate  at  which  metals  dissolve  and  diffuse  in  mercury  by  ' 

•  Meyer  ;  DU  Modeme  TTieortea  der  ChemU. 
'  Die  Moderne  Tfieoriea  drr  Chemie. 
••  Jown.  Chem.  Soc.  W,  16T9  (1896). 
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placing  a  |»ece  of  the  metaJ  on  the  top  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a 
glass  tube.  The  metals  chosen  were  those  which  would  amalgamate 
most  easily.  These,  as  will  be  seen,  belong  to  the  uneven  series  in 
Mendel^fTs  table.  For  metals  in  the  same  group  the  tate  of  solu- 
tion and  diffusion  increases  with  increase  in  atomic  weight     Cop] 


f 


<^«i«MWon  In/),.  Thia  was  confirmed  by  Bunsen '  froo*  ^^^^ 
heat  determinations.  The  atomic  weight  of  beryllium  "^^-iienii  ^ 
to  be  4.54,  or  4.54  x  2  =  9.08,  or  4.54  x  3  =  13.62.     The   ^  ^^\ 

»  Ueb.  Ann.  Si^l.  7,  862  (1870).  »  Fogff-  -inn.  ift,  •■  ^ 
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and  physical  nature  of  the  element  showed  that  it  must  come  be- 
tween lithium  and  boron,  and,  indeed,  be  the  head  of  the  m^nesium- 
calcium  group.  The  true  atomic  weight  waa  subeequently  shown  to 
be  9.08.  Similarly,  nranium  waa  supposed  to  have  the  atomic  weight 
60, 120,  or  180,  and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  between  these  values. 
But  it  was  more  probably  240  in  terms  of  the  Periodic  System ;  and 
this  conjecture  has  also  been  verified.  It  should  be  observed  that  in 
these  cases  the  vapot-densily  method  of  determining  the  number  of 
atoms  in  the  molecule  oould  not  be  employed. 

The  Periodic  System  has  been  used  not  simply  to  decide  between 
an  atomic  weight  and  a  multiple  of  this  quantity,  but  to  actually 
correct  atomic  weights  imperfectly  determined.  Bunsen  found  the 
atomic  weight  of  ciesium  to  be  123.4.  This  value  waa  smaller  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  Periodic  System.  The  correct  atomio 
weight  of  caesium  was  found  later '  to  be  132.7,  which  ia  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  system.  More  recent  work  in  connection  with 
osmium,  iridium,  platinum,  and  gold  make  it  very  probable  that 
the  order  for  these  four  elements  suggested  by  the  system  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  the  earlier  determinations  of  atomic  weights 
contain  considerable  error. 

The  prediction  of  the  existence  of  unknown  elements  and  the 
nature  of  their  properties  has  been  so  beautifully  verified  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  that  this  has  become  the  most  striking  application  of 
the  Periodic  Law.  Mendel^eEF'  recognized  that  the  atomic  weight 
and  other  properties  of  an  element  can  be  determined  from  the 
properties  of  the  two  neighboring  elements  in  the  same  series  and 
the  two  neighboring  elements  in  the  same  half  of  the  same  group. 
The  properties  are  as  a  rule  the  mean  of  those  of  the  four  elements. 
These  four  elements  were  termed  by  Mendel^eff  the  ^mnic  Analogue» 
of  the  element  in  question.  This  will  be  clear  from  the  following 
P'«  =  -  Ca 

40 


X  Pogg.Ann.  119,1  (1803). 


*  £i«E>.  Ann.  SuppL  «,  166  (1872). 
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The  atomic  weight  of  strontium  is  the  mean  of  tha  atotnio  weights 
of  its  four  analogues,  and  the  same  holds  in  general  for  the  other 
properties. 

On  the  basis  of  this  fact  Mendel4eff '  predicted  the  existence  and 
properties  of  a  number  of  elements  which  had  not  been  discovered 
when  the  Periodic  Law  was  announced.  The  element  predicted  was 
named  from  the  element  in  the  same  group  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes it,  adding  the  prefix  "efca."  In  the  third  group  the  element 
immediately  following  boron  was  unknown,  and  was  termed  eka- 
boron.  Since  it  followed  calcium  with  an  atomic  weight  of  40,  and 
preceded  titanium  whose  atomic  weight  ia  48,  its  atomic  weight 
must  be  44.  The  oxide  must  have  the  composition  EbjOj  and  have 
the  same  relation  to  aluminium  oxide  as  calcium  oxide  does  to 
magnesium  oxide.  The  sulphate  must  be  less  soluble  than  alumin* 
ium  sulphate,  just  as  calcium  sulphate  is  less  soluble  than  magnesium 
sulphate.  The  carbonate  would  be  insoluble  in  water.  The  salts 
would  be  colorless  and  form  gelatinous  precipitates  with  potassium 
hydroxide  and  carbonate,  and  disodium  phosphate.  The  sulphate 
would  yield  a  double  salt  with  potassium  sulphate.  Few  of  the  salts 
would  be  well  crystallized.  The  chloride  would  probably  be  less 
volatile  than  aluminium  chloride,  since  titanium  chloride  boils  higher 
than  silicon  chloride,  and  calcium  chloride  is  less  volatile  than 
magnesium  chloride.  The  chloride  would  be  a  solid,  its  volume 
about  78,  and  its  density  about  2.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oxide 
would  be  about  3.5,  and  its  volume  about  39.  Ekaboron  would  be  a 
light,  non-volatile,  difficultly  fusible  metal,  which  will  decompose 
water  only  on  warming;  would  dissolve  in  acids  with  evolution  of 
hydH^n,  and  would  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  3. 

In  a  similar  manner  Mendelfeff  predicted  the  existence  and  {nnp- 
erties  of  an  element  between  aluminium  and  indium,  terming  it 
eJaialHminium.    The  atomic  weight  would  be  approximately  68. 

Again,  an  element  should  exist  between  silicon  and  tin,  and  this 
■was  termed  ekasilicium,  with  an  atomic  weight  of  72. 

The  properties  of  the  last  two  elements  and  their  compounds  are 
described  in  considerable  detail  from  the  properties  of  their  atomio 
analogues,  but  for  these  the  original  paper '  must  be  consulted. 

These  elements  have  now  all  been  discovered.  The  element 
described  by  I^ilson*  as  scandium,  proved  to  be  ekaboron,  having 
an  atomic  weight  of  44.    G-allium,  discovered  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbau- 


•  Lieb.  Ann.  Suppl.  8,  186  (1872).  ' 

■  Ber.  d.  them.  Qttell.  IS,  664  (1670). 
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dran,'  was  the  predicted  ekaaluminium,  with  an  atomic  weight  of  70. 
And  germanium,  discovered  by  Winkler,'  proved  to  be  the  ekasilicon, 
having  an  atomic  weight  of  72.  The  propertiea  of  these  elements 
and  their  compounds  corresponded  about  as  closelj  with  the  properties 
predicted  for  them  as  the  atomic  weights. 

Imperfectioiu  in  tbt  Feriodie  Syatom.  —  While  admiring  the  many 
deep-seated  relations  which  are  brought  out  by  the  Periodic  System, 
we  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  it  is  far  from  complete.  At  the 
very  outset  there  is  evidence  of  this  incompleteness  —  hydrogen 
does  not  fit  at  all  into  the  scheme,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements.  In  the  very  first  group  of  the  elements,  again, 
there  is  apparent  inconsistency.  Along  with  lithium,  potassium, 
rubidium,  and  caesium,  we  find  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  There  is 
evidently  no  very  close  connection  between  the  last  three  elements 
and  the  first  four.  Further,  sodium  does  not  fall  into  the  same  divi- 
sion of  the  group  with  the  other  strongly  alkaline  metals,  but  with 
copper,  silver,  and  gold.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  sodium  is  not 
as  closely  allied  to  these  elements  as  tQ  the  alkali  metals  which  con- 
stitute the  other  division  of  group  I. 

Passing  over  the  intermediate  groups,  which  contain  a  number  of 
more  or  less  serious  inconsistencies,  we  find  in  group  VII  manguiese 
placed  with  the  halogens  and  not  falling  into  the  same  group  either 
with  chromium  or  with  iron.  The  relations  of  manganese  to  the 
halogens  are  not  more  striking  than  the  differences,  and  we  do  not 
find  manganese  falling  into  the  same  division  of  the  group  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  but  with  fluorine,  to  which  it  bears  a 
much  less  close  resemblance  than  to  the  remaining  halogens. 

Whep  we  come  to  group  VIII,  we  find  nothing  but  discrepancies. 
These  elements  do  not  fit  into  the  system  at  all,  and  are  placed  by 
themselves  as  a  separate  group.  It  is  qnestionable  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  call  this  group  VIII,  since  it  is  in  no  chemical  or  physi- 
cal sense  a  true  extension  of  the  system  one  step  beyond  group  VII. 
Take  as  an  example  the  power  of  the  elements  to  combine  with 
oxygen.  There  is  a  regular  inorease  in  this  power  from  unity  in 
group  I,  through  the  several  groups  up  to  group  VII,  —  where  we 
find  the  compounds  CljO,,  BrjO,,  IjOj,  —  fluorine  not  combining 
at  all  with  oxygen.  Of  all  the  elements  in  the  so-called  group 
VIII,  there  is   only  one,  osmium,  which  has  a  Talenoe  of  eight 

>  Compt.  rend.  II,  493,  1 100 ;  «,  188,  1038,  1098 ;  U,  611,  63«,  «e3,  BM, 
1044  ;  Be,  Ml,  1240  (18T6-I8T8). 

*BeT.  d.  ektm.  t/euU.  »,  210  (1866);  Joum.  praJO.  Chem.  [2],  S4,  17T 
(1886) J  Se,  177  (1887). 
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toward  oxygen.  Tlie  remainder  all  show  a  lower  valence  toward 
this  element 

It  seems  better  to  recc^nize  these  elements  aa  distinct  exceptions, 
which  do  not  fit  into  the  Periodic  System  at  all  satisfactorily ;  yet 
even  here  we  must  recognize  a  certain  periodicity  in  the  recurrence 
of  these  exceptions,  and  that  they  occur  in  every  case  in  groups  of 
three.  The  Periodic  System  seemed  to  be  hard  pressed  for  a  time  to 
find  a  place  for  some  of  the'elementa  described  by  Ramsay  as  occur- 
ring in  the  atmospheric  air.  Quite  recently,  however,  Kamsay  has 
shown  that  these  elements  have  a  place  in  the  Periodic  System. 
These  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  Periodic  System  have  not  been 
pointed  out  with  the  desire  to  undervalue  the  merits  of  this  impor- 
tant generalization,  but  simply  to  arrest  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  system  is  stiU  far  from  complete.  What  has  already  been  ac- 
complished is  of  tremendous  importance,  as  is  ahown  by  the  single 
fact  that  we  can  correct  atomic  weights  and  predict  the  properties 
of  elements  entirely  unknown.  Indeed,  we  can  do  more ;  we  can  pre- 
dict with  what  elements  the  unknown  element  in  question  would 
form  compounds,  the  composition  of  these  compounds,  and  even  the 
color  and  other  physical  properties  possessed  by  them. 

We  shall  probably  never  have  a  complete  and  perfect  Periodic 
System  of  the  elements  until  our  knowledge  of  these  substances  and 
their  compounds  is  far  deeper  than  at  present.  If  the  system  was 
perfect  and  complete,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  lose 
some  of  the  interest  which  it  now  possesses;  since  it  would  then 
offer  far  less  incentive  to  investigation,  which  is  one  of  the  best  tests 
of  the  scientific  value  of  any  theory  or  generalization. 

ThoDutni'i  ThMiy  of  the  Belation  between  the  ELementa.  —  The 
hypothesis  of  Prout  that  the  atoms  of  the  different  elements  are 
abrogations  of  hydrogen  atoms  was  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section  to  be  unteiiable.  J.  J.  Thomson,'  from  a  study  of  the  passage 
of  cathode  rays  through  gases,  has  recently  been  led  to  a  theory  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  atoms  of  elementary  substances,  which  in 
a  way  is  analogous  to  the  hypothesis  of  Prout,  but  which  differs  very 
materially  from  it.  Says  Thomson,'  "  As  the  cathode  rays  carry  a 
charge  of  negative  electricity,  are  deflected  by  an  electrostatic  force 
as  if  they  were  negatively  electrified,  and  are  acted  on.  by  a  magnetic 
force  in  just  the  way  in  which  this  force  would  act  on  a  negatively 
electrified  body  moving  along  the  path  of  these  rays,  I  can  see  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  they  are  charges  of  negative  elec- 

»  Phil.  Moff.  44,  208  (1897).  «  Ibid.,  p.  803. 
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tricity  carried  by  particles  of  matter.  The  question  next  arises, 
What  are  these  particles  ?  are  they  atoms,  or  molecules,  or  matter  in 
a  still  finer  state  of  subdivision?  To  throw  some  light  on  this 
point,  I  have  made  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  ratio  of  the  mass 
of  these  particles  to  the  charge  carried  by  it." 

If  we  represent  the  mass  of  each  of  the  particles  by  m,  and  the 
charge  carried  by  the  particles  by  e,  two  important  facts  were  dis- 
covered in  connection  with  the  values  of  — ■ 

■  m  * 

Ist.  The  value  of  —  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  gas. 

2d. '  It  is  very  small  (10~')  as  compared  with  the  smallest  value   . 
of  this  quantity  previously  known,  10~*,  which  is  the  value  of  the 
hydrogen  ion  in  electrolysis.     It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  the 
carrier  is  the  same  in  the  different  gases,  and  since  e  is  the  same  as  in 
electrolysis,  m  must  be  very  much  smaller  than  ordinary  molecules. 

To  again  quote  from  Thomson's  paper':  "The  explanation  which 
seems  to  me  to  account  in  the  moat  simple  and  straightforward 
manner  for  the  facts  is  founded  on  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  the 
chemical  elements  which  has  been  favorably  entertained  by  many 
Chemists ;  this  view  is  that  the  atoms  of  the  different  chemical  ele- 
ments are  different  aggregations  of  atoms  of  the  same  kind.  In  the 
form  in  which  this  hypothesis  was  enunciated  by  Prout,  the  atoms 
of  the  different  elements  were  hydrc^en  atoms ;  in  this  precise  form 
the  hypothesis  is  not  tenable,  but  if  we  substitute  for  hydrogen  some 
unknown  primordial  substance,  X,  there  is  nothing  known  which  is 
inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis.  .  .  .  Thus,  on  this  view  we  have 
in  the  cathode  rays  matter  in  a  new  state,  a  state  in  which  the  sub- 
division of  matter  is  carried  very  much  further  than  in  the  ordinary 
gaseous  state;  a  state  in  which  all  matter  —  that  is,  matter  derived 
from  different  sources  such  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  etc.  — is  of  one  and 
the  same  kind ;  this  matter  being  the  substance  from  which  all  the 
chemical  elements  are  built  up." 

These  very  small  particles,  or  primordial  atoms  into  which  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  are  dissociated,  have  been  termed  by  Thomson, 
"corpuscles."  These  are  evidently  much  small&r  than  the  molecules 
of  the  gas,  and  would  give  a  constant  value  for  ~,  independent  of 

the  nature  of  the  gas,  for  the  "  corpuscles  "  are  the  same  whatever 
the  gas  might  be. 

We  have  thus  traced  in  this  section  the  theories  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  atoms  of  the  different  elements.    Also  the  relations 
lioc.  e«.,p.  311. 
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between  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of  elemeatary  substances, 
and  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  those  substances.  The 
question  has  not  thus  far  been  raised  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  the 
atom,  or  as  to  its  absolute  size  or  weight.    1o  such  problems  we  will 

THE  NATURE  OP  ATOMS  AND  THE  SIZE  OF  MOLECULES 

The  ThMiy  of  Tortez  Atoms.  —  A  paper  on  "Vortex  Atoms" 
was  presented  by  Lord  Kelvin  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
1S67.'  He  had  been  attracted  by  Helmholtz's  dlscoveiy  of  the  law 
of  vortex  motion  in  a  perfect  fluid,  which  appeared  to  him  to  con- 
tain a  rational  esplanation  of  the  nature  of  the  atom  itself.*  "  This 
discovery  inevitably  su^eata  the  idea  that  Helmholtz's  rings  are 
the  only  true  atoms.  For  the  only  pretext  seeming  to  justify  the 
monstrous  assumption  of  infinitely  stroog  and  infinitely  rigid  pieces 
of  matter,  the  existence  of  which  is  asserted  aa  a  probable  hypothe* 
^is  by  some  of  the  greatest  modern  chemists  in  their  rashly  worded 
introductory  statements,  is  that  urged  by  Lucretius  and  adopted  ly 
Newton ;  that  it  eeems  necessary  to  account  for  the  unalterable  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  different  kinds  of  matter.  But  Helmholtz 
has  proved  an  absolutely  unalterable  quality  in  the  motion  of  any 
portion  of  a  perfect  liquid,  in  which  the  peculiar  motion  which  he 
calls  '  vortex  motion '  has  once  been  created.  Thus,  any  portion  of 
a  perfect  liquid  which  has  'vortex  motion'  has  one  recommenda- 
tion of  Lucretius'  atom,  —  infinitely  x>erennial  specific  quality.  To 
generate  or  to  destroy  'vortex  motion'  in  a  perfect  fluid  can  only 
be  an  act  of  creative  power." 

Maxwell*  discusses  the  vortex  theory  of  Kelvin  in  some  detail, 
and  pointa  out  that  the  fluid  must  be  a  material  substance  with  con- 
tinuous motion,  and  the  mass  of  any  moving  portion  must  remain 
constant.  In  addition,  it  must  be  incompressible,  homogeneous,  and 
continuous.  If  from  every  point  of  a  closed  curve  vortex  lines  are 
drawn  in  both  directions,  the  tubular  surface  thus  formed  ia  the  so- 
called  vortex  tube.  The  strength  of  the  tube  ia  the  product  of  the 
area  of  any  section  of  the  tube  and  the  mean  velocity  of  rotation. 
Maxwell  shows  that  the  following  facta  obtain  for  such  a  finite  vor- 
tex tube  in  an  infinite  fluid :  It  so  returns  into  itself  aa  to  form  a 
closed  ring,  whence  the  term  "vortex  ring."  It  always  consists  of 
the  same  portion  of  the  fluid,  and  therefore  has  an  invariable  vol- 
ume.   The  strength  remains  invariable.    A  portion  of  the  fluid  once 


»  Froe.  Rot.  8oe.,  Edinb.,  1867,  p.  94.  "  Ibid.,  p.  M. 

*  Stiefctopttdia  Britartnica,  article  ■'  Atom. " 
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in  rotational  motion  mast  forever  continue  so  to  more,  and  all  poi- 
tions  not  originally  in  such  luotioo  can  never  enter  into  it.  A  vot- 
tes  tube  can  never  pass  through  any  other  such  tube,  or  through 
any  of  its  own  convolutions. 

Maxwell  thinks  "  that  the  vortex  ring  theoiy  of  the  atom  satis- 
fies more  of  the  necessary  conditions  than  any  other  theory  of  the 
atom  thus  far  suggested." 

Applioatioiu  of  the  Tbooiy  to  Chemical  Phenomeaa. — The  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  of  the  vortex  atom  to  chemical  phenomena 
we  owe  chiefly  to  J.  J.  Thomson.'  The  simplest  atom  consists  of  a 
single  vortex  ring;  the  more  complex  atoms  of  two  or  more  of  these 
rings  linked  together.  The  single  rings  may  differ  in  volume,  which 
would  account  for  the  difference  in  properties  observed.  Chemical 
action  consists  in  the  union  of  the  vortex  rings.  If  the  rings  are  of 
the  same  kind,  we  have  atoms  of  elementary  substances  uniting  to 
form  molecules.  If  the  rings  are  of  different  kinds,  we  have  the 
two  elements  of  which  these  rings  are  the  atoms  uniting  chemically. 
If  two  voi-tes  rings  united  as  above  described  are  brought  into  the 
presence  of  other  vortes  rings,  they  will  separate,  since  their  veloci- 
ties of  translation  will  become  different,  their  radii  being  changed 
by  different  amounts. 

Atoms  of  all  the  elementary  substances  are  then  to  be  regarded  as 
made  up  of  vortex  rings.  Some  consist  of  only  one  ring,  others  of 
two  rings  linked  bother,  others  of  three,  and  so  on  up  to  sis  vortex 
rings.  It  is  shown  that  no  atom  can  consist  of  more  than  six  of  these 
rings  arranged  symmetrically,  and  this  is  of  chemical  importance,  as 
we  shall  see.  One  atom  of  an  elementary  substance  may  unite  with 
another  of  the  same  kind,  forming  a  molecule  consisting  of  two 
atoms,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case  in  hydrogen,  chlorine,  oxygen,  etc. 
Three  or  four  elementary  atoms  might  unite  and  form  a  molecule, 
but,  as  Thomson  points  out,  there  Is  much  less  chance  of  their  com* 
bining  in  this  way  than  in  pairs. 

Each  vortex  rii^  in  the  atom  corresponds  to  one  bond  or  unit 
valence,  and  the  number  of  vortex  rings  contained  in  the  atom  deter- 
mines its  valency  or  combining  power. 

The  conclusion  that  if  these  rings  are  linked  in  the  most  sym- 
metrical manner  the  largest  possible  number  contained  in  any  atom 
is  six,  can  be  tested  by  chemical  means.  If  the  maximum  number 
of  rings  in  an  atom  is  six,  and  each  ring  corresponds  to  one  valence 
or  combining  power,  then  the  maximum  number  of  the  simplest 

'  Motion  of  Vortex  Singt,  pp.  100-124. 
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singlft-ring  atoms  with  vhich  any  atom  could  combine,  is  six.  There 
is  DO  case  known  in  the  wl^ole  field  of  chemistry  where  oae  atom  of 
any  substance  combines  with  more  than  six  atoms  of  any  other  sub- 
stance. And  further,  there  is  at  least  one  compound  known  (WClg) 
where  an  atom  of  one  element  does  combine  with  six  atoms  of  another 
element.  This  agreement  between  theory  and  fact  is  so  striking 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  coincidence. 

The  theory  of  vortex  atoms  is  also  wonderfully  in  accord  with 
some  of  the  facts  discovered  by  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the 
elements. 

What  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  theory  of  "  vortex  atoms  "  will  be, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  enormous  dilhculties  involved  in  testing 
any  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atom  itself  are  apparent  to  any 
one.  All  that  can  be  stated  at  present  is  that  this  is  by  far  the  best 
theory  that  we  have  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atom,  and  that  it  accords 
with  many  important  facts  both  in  chemistry  and  in  physics. 

Tba  Size  (^  Holecnles.  —  This  chapter  on  atoms  and  molecules 
should  not  be  closed  without  a  brief  reference  to  Kelvin's  calculation 
.  of  the  iq>proximate  size  of  molecules.  He '  calls  attentiou  to  the  fact 
that  atoms  cannot  be  Infinitesimally  small,  since  if  they  were, 
chemical  reactions  would  have  to  take  placb  with  infiuite  velocity. 
K«cognizing  that  atoms  have  finite  size,  he  obtained  data  from  several 
sooTces,  and  especially  from  the  study  of  the  electrical  relations 
between  copper  and  zinc,  and  also  from  the  study  of  the  thickness  of 
the  soap-bubble,  for  calculating  the  size  of  molecules.  The  results 
obtained  by  some  four  different  methods  were  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude.  If  two  millions  of  molecules  were  arranged  side  by  side, 
the  row  would  be  a  millimetre  in  length,  and  two  hundred  million, 
million,  milli(m  of  hydrogen  molecules  would  weigh  a  milligram. 
The  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  gas  under  normal 
conditions  cannot  be  greater  than  6  x  10",  or  six  thousand,  million, 
million,  million.  Since  the  densities  of  liquids  and  solids  are  from 
five  hundred  to  sixteen  thousand  times  that  of  the  air,  the  number  of 
molecules  in  4  cuHc  centimetre  of  the  liquid  or  solid  must  be  from 
3  X  lO*  to  3  X  10". 

Numbers  of  such  magnitude  are  entirely  incomprehensible,  and 
in  order  to  form  any  conception  of  them,  we  must  translate  them  into 
terms  with  which  the  mind  can  deal  This  has  already  been  done 
for  m  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  paper: '  — 

>  Xature,  March  Slet,  1870.  Reprinted  In  Amer.  Joarn.  Seienee  [2],  50,  3S 
(1871).    Alw  LUb.  Ann.  1S7,  H  (1671).  *  Loe.  eU. 
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"To  form  some  coDOeption  of  the  degree  of  coarse-grainediieas 
indicated  by  this  conclusion,  imagine  a  raindrop,  or  a  globe  of  glaas 
as  large  as  a  pea,  to  be  magnified  up  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  each 
constituent  molecule  being  magnified  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
magnified  structure  would  be  coarser-grained  than  a  heap  of  small 
shot,  but  probably  less  coarse-grained  than  a  heap  of  cricket  balls." 

Perhaps  the  best  demonstration  of  the  almost  unlimited  divisi- 
bility of  matter  is  furnished  by  some  of  the  aniline  dyes  or  by  fluo- 
rescein, where  one  part  is  capable  of  coloring  or  rendering  fluorescent 
at  least  one  hundred  million  parts  of  water. 

The  absolute  size  of  the  molecules  has  been  calculated  on  entirely 
different  grounds  by  Nernst,  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  others.  The  results 
obtained  are,  in  general,  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  and  in  many 
cases  agree  as  dosd^as  we  could  expect  when  we  consider  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  involved  in  such  calculations. 
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LAWS  OF  GAS-PRESSURE 

PropertiM  of  OatM.  — We  know  matter  in  three  states  of  aggrega- 
tion :  gas,  liquid,  and  solid.  These  differ  from  one  another  in  many 
lespects ;  but  the  most  striking  difference  is  in  the  relative  ease  with 
which  the  particles  can  move  among  one  another.  In  a  gas  there  is 
comparatively  little  resistance  offered  to  the  movements  of  the  mole- 
cules ;  the  friction  of  one  particle  against  another  ie  comparatively 
small.  In  a  liquid  there  ia  much  greater  resistance  offered  to  the 
movement  of  the  parts,  the  inner  friction  being  many  times  greater 
than  in  a  gas;  while  In  a  solid  the  parte  are  relatively  fixed,  and 
movement  is  accomplished  only  by  subjecting  the  solid  to  very  great 
pieBsnres. 

Another  striking  difference  between  gases,  and  liquids  and  solids, 
probably  due  to  the  same  cause,  is  the  almost  unlimited  power  of 
expansion  possessed  by  the  former.  A  gas  expands  and  fills  the 
entire  space  placed  at  its  disposal.  A  liquid  takes  the  form  of  the 
containing  vessel  on  all  sides  except  above,  but  has  its  own  definite 
volume  for  a  definite  temperature,  and  this  varies  but  little  for  lai^ 
changes  in  pressure.  A  solid  has  its  own  definite  shape  and  volume, 
independent  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  containing  vessel.  This 
volnme  varies  with  the  temperature  according  to  definite  laws,  and 
is  only  slightly  changed  by  change  in  pressure.  Gases  differ  from 
liquids  and  solids  also  in  that  they  represent  matter  in  a  very  dilute 
form.  A  little  matter  is  distributed  through  a  lai^  space,  or  as  it 
is  usually  expressed,  the  density  of  gases  is  small.  Some  of  these 
differences  are  not  as  fundamental  as  they  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  since  a  gas  can  be  compressed  to  a  liquid,  and  a  liquid  con- 
verted into  a  solid.  And,  similarly,  a  solid  can  be  liquefied,  and  a 
liquid  converted  into  a  gas.  Indeed,  most  of  the  forms  of  matter 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  known  in  all   three   states  of 
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Of  the  three  statea  of  aggregation,  the  gaseous  is  the  simplest, 
since  it  represeate  matter  in  the  most  tenuous  condition,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  studied  first. 

Law  of  Boyle.  —  The  fact  that  a  gas  atvays  fills  the  entire  space 
placed  at  its  disposal  makes  it  easy  to  change  the  volume  of  a  gas 
at  will.  This  can  be  also  accomplished  by  simply  changing  the 
pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected.  With  increase  in  pressure 
the  volume  of  a  gas  becomes  smaller,  and  with  increase  in  pressure 
the  density  of  a  gas  becomes  greater.  There  is  a  very  simple  relsr 
tion  connecting  these  quantities.  The  pressure  of  a  gas  is  pro- 
portional to  its  density,  and  both  are  Inversely  proportional  to  the 
volume.     If  we  represent  the  pressure  by  Pi  and  the  density  by  d, 

p  =  cd. 

If  V  is  the  volume  and  m  the  mass  of  the  gas,  Boyle's  law  may  be 
ezpreesed  thus :  — 

pv  =  cm. 

c  ia  a  constant  for  a  gas  at  a  given  temperature.  If  p  is  the  pressure 
and  V  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  of  gas,  and  p,  and  Vi  the  pressure 
and  volume  of  the  same  mass  of  gas  under  other  condititms,  Boyle's 
law  may  be  expressed  thus :  — 

The  product  of  the  pressure  and  volume  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  at 
constant  temperature  is  a  constant 

Boyle's  law  may  be  expressed  in  still  another  way.  Since  the 
pressure  and  density  of  a  gas  are  proportional,  the  pressure. exerted 
by  a  gas  varies  directly  as  its  concentration,  or  directly  as  the 
Dumber  of  parts  contained  in  unit  volume. 

Exceptions  to  the  Law  of  Boyle.  —  It  was  early  shown  that  the 
law  of  Boyle  does  not  hold  under  all  conditions.  Deviations  were 
observed  especially  when  the  gas  was  subjected  to  high  pressures; 
the  change  in  volume  beiug  less  at  these  pressures  than  would  be 
supposed  from  the  law  of  Boyle,  as  batterer '  and  others  have 
shown. 

The  investigation  of  Amagat*  on  this  problem  is  probably  the 
best,  and  is  certainly  the  most  fundamental  which  has  ever  been 
carried  out     He  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  that  reached  by 

>  Joum.  prakt.  Chem.  86, 127  (1862). 
■  Ann.  Chtm.  Pkgs.  [&],  19,  346  (1860). 
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Nattonr,  that  the  product  of  pressure  and  Yolume,  pv,  increases 
with  increase  in  pressure  for  very  high  pressures.  AmE^at  plotted 
the  results  obt^ued  for  hydrc^eu,  nitrogen,  carboa  dioxide,  oxygen, 
ethylene,  etc.,  in  curves.'  For  the  smaller  pressures  the  gases  were 
more  stroi^ly  compressed  than  would  be  expected  from  Boyle's  law, 
— pv  decreasing  with  increase  in  pressure.    The  value  of  jtv,  with  in- 
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creasing  pressure,  reached  a  minimum,  conformed  closely  to  Boyle's 
law  for  a  short  range  of  pressure,  and  then  began  to  increase  as  the 
pressure  increased.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  curves  in 
Fig.  3.  Hydrogen,  however,  is  a  marked  exception.  The  value  of 
pv  increases  regularly  with  increase  in  pressure  from  comparatively 


'  Ann.  Chiia.  Pkgt.  19,  p.  370  (1880). 
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small  pressures,  so  that  the  curve  for  hydrogen  does  not  show  any 
ininimum,  but  is  very  nefirly  a.  straight  line.  This  Till  be  seen  from 
Fig.  4. 

Amagat  studied  also  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  deviations 
from  the  taw  of  Boyle.  Some  of  his  earlier  work '  indicated  that  the 
values  oipv,  with  increase  in  pressure,  remained  more  nearly  constant 
at  higher  temperatures.  This  led  him  to  carry  out  an  elaborate  in- 
vestigation, which  was  published  in  1880,*  and  which  is  probably 
the  most  important  paper  bearing  upon  the  exceptions  to  Boyle's 
law.  He  took  a  gas,  say  ethylene,  and  worked  out  the  values  of  pv 
with  change  in  pressure  at  a  given  temperature.  He  then  found 
the  values  of  pv  for  the  same  range  in  pressure,  using  a  different 
temperature.    In  the  case  of  ethylene,  the  temperatures  ranged  from 
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16'.3  to  100°.  Am^at  used  a  number  of  gases,  — nitrogen,  carbon 
dioxide,  ethylene,  marsh  gas,  and  hydrogen,  —  and  plotted  the  results 
obtained  for  each  gas  at  the  different  temperatures  in  a  curve.  The 
curves  for  two  gases,  ethylene  and  hydrogen,  are  given  in  Figs.  3 
and  i.  The  abscissas  are  the  pressures  expressed  in  metres  of  mer- 
cury.   The  ordinates  are  the  values  of  pu. 

The  values  of  ;w  for  ethylene  and  all  the  other  gases  studied,  with 
the  exception  of  hydrt^n,  at  first  decreased,  then  reached  a  mini- 
mum, and  finally  increased  as  the  pressure  increased.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  seen  from  Fig.  3  that  the  deviation  from  the  law  of  Boyle 

1  Ann.  Ch(m.  Fhyt.  [4],  U,  246  (1873). 

*  Ibid.  [5],  »,  353  (lesi),  Sclenilfic  Memoir  Series,  V,  p.  IS. 
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IwcomeB  less  and  less  as  tbe  temperatnie  increases.  If  the  law  of 
Boyle  applied,  ttie  curve  would  be  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the 
abscissa.  This  condition  is  more  and  more  nearly  realized  as  the 
temperature  rises ;  and  for  ethylene  at  100°  the  minimum  is  far  less 
sharp  or  pronounced  than  at  IC'.S.  The  deviation  from  Boyle's  law 
becomes  less  and  less  with  rise  in  temperature  also  in  the  esse  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  methane,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  curves 
for  these  gases  as  worked  out  by  Amagat.' 

Hydrogen,  as  hae  already  been  mentioned,  is  a.  marked  exception. 
The  value  of  pv  increases  r^ularly  from  the  emallest  pressure  nsed 
up  to  the  lai^est;  and  further,  the  curves  for  different  temperatures 
are  very  nearly  parallel,  showing  that  the  deviation  from  Boyle's  law 
in  this  case  is  as  great  at  the  higher  as  at  the  lower  temperature. 
The  C[uestion  as  to  the  applicability  of  Boyle's  law  to  gases  under 
very  small  pressure  has  also  been  studied  experimentally.  The  re- 
salts  obtained  are  so  conflicting  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between 
them.  It,  however,  seems  quite  probable  that  there  is  ho  large  devia- 
tion from  Boyle's  law  shown  by  very  dilute  gases;  i.e.  where  the 
pressure  is  small  and  there  are  relatively  few  gas  particles  in  a 
given  space. 

Hie  Lav  irf  Oay-Lvtuo.  —  If  a  gas  is  kept  under  constant  pressure 
and  its  temperature  raised,  the  volume  will  increase.  If  the  volume 
is  kept  constant  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  pressure  will  increase. 
The  remarkable  fact  has  been  discovered  that  the  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  a  gas  for  a  given  rise  in  temperature  is  a  constant,  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  gas.  All  gases  increase  about  j^r  (=0.(H)367) 
of  their  volume  at  0°  C,  for  every  rise  of  one  degree  in  temperature, 
Gay-Lussac's  law  states  that  this  temperature  coefficient,  which  we 
will  call  B,  is  constant  for  all  gases.     Its  exact  value  is  0.003665. 

If  we  keep  the  volume  constant  and  warm  the  gas  to  t°,  the 
preesore  P,  at  this  temperature,  is  calculated  from  the  pre.ssnre  pt 
at  0°,  as  follows  :  — 

J*=J%(1  4-0.0036^0- 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  is  kept  constant  and  the  vol- 
ume allowed  to  increase  with  rise  in  temperature,  the  volume  at  t°,  V, 
is  calculated  from  the  volume  at  0°,  Vg,  thus :  — 
V=%il  +  0.003666  0- 

If  both  pressure  and  volume  are  allowed  to  change  when  the  gas 
is  heated,  the  pressure  and  volume  at  (°,  p  and  v,  are  calculated  from 
the  pressure  and  volume  at  0°  in  this  manner:  — 
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J»"=Pt%(X  4-0.003666  0 
from  whicli,  V,  =  ^  ^i^.o^03665  f)* 

This  is  the  expression  generally  employed  for  reducing  a  gas  to 
■what  are  termed  normal  conditions.  If  the  Tolume  v  of  the  gas  is 
read  at  a  given  pressure,  p,  and  tenipera,ture,  t,  we  can  calculate  at 
once  the  volume  %  at  0"  C.  and  normal  pressure  jfg  which  is  taken  as 
760  mm.  of  mercury. 

The  value  of  the  constant  0.003665  is  determined  either  by  keeping 
the  pressure  constant  and  meaauring  the  increase  in  volume  with  rise 
in  temperature,  oi  by  keeping  the  volume  constant  and  measuring  the 
inci-ease  in  pressure  as  the  temperatui'e  rises.  The  values  found  by 
the  two  methods  differ  only  slightly,  and  we  take  0.003665  (  as  very 
nearly  the  true  value  of  the  temperature  coefBcient  of  a  gas. 

This  is  very  nearly  yf^i  which  meajis  that  if  a  gas  is  cooled  down 
to  —  273°  C.  its  volume  would  become  zero  if  the  law  of  Gay-Lussae 
held  down  to  the  limit.  This  temperature,  termed  the  absolute  zero, 
has  now  been  nearly  realized  experimentally.  It  ia  quite  certain  that 
temperatures  have  been^roduced  which  are  within  twenty  degrees  of 
this  point  It  ia,  however,  very  probable  that  the  laws  of  gas-pressure 
would  not  hold  at  these  extreme  limits. 

If  we  represent  temperature  as  measured  from  the  absolute  zero 
by  T,  the  combined  expression  of  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussao 


pv  =  BT. 

DoTiatioui  from  the  Law  of  Oay-Louac. — There  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  the  law  of  Gay-Lussao  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  Boyle. 
The  coefBcient  of  expansion  varies  considerably  from  one  gaa  to 
another,  and  varies  considerably  for  the  same  gas  under  different 
temperatures  and  pressures.  This  was  shown  very  clearly  by  the 
saiue  work  of  Amagat,'  in  which  the  exceptions  to  the  law  of  Boyle 
were  studied.  The  effect  of  both  temperature  and  pressure  on  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  ethylene  is  seen  in  the  following  table 
of  results  taken  from  the  work  of  Anu^t.' 

1  Attn.  Chlm.  Fhyt.  [6],  SS,  363  (1681).  » Ibid.,  p.  388. 
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Funtrum 

20O-«r' 

40=-60° 

60°-8r 

80°-100° 

80 

0.0084 

0.0064 

0.0040 

0.0040 

60 

0.0366 

0.0178 

0.0097 

0,0067 

80 

0.0121 

0.0106 

0.0183    . 

0.0088 

100 

0.0079 

0.0108 

0.0121 

0.0100 

120 

0.0062 

0.0075 

0.0086 

0.0082 

140 

0.0048 

0.0062 

0.0076 

0.0068 

160 

0.0041 

0.0067 

0.0061 

0.0068 

200 

0.0084 

0.0043 

0.0044 

0.0044 

240 

0.0030 

0.0086 

0.0030 

0.0084 

2S0 

0.0027 

0.0031 

0.0030 

0.0029 

320 

0.0026 

0.0027 

0.0024 

0.0024 

The  borizoDtal  lines  show  the  variation  in  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  with  change  in  temperature,  the  pressure  remaining 
constant  While  there  id  no  sharply  defined  law  in  this  con- 
nection, it  vill  be  seen  from  the  results  that  the  coefficient 
increasea  with  the  temperature  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
begins  to  diminieh.  At  higher  temperatures^  the  coefficient  be- 
comes still  less. 

The  vertical  columns,  however,  bring  out  a  well-defined  relation 
between  the  coefficient  of  expansion  at  a  definite  temperature  and 
the  pressure.  The  coefficient  increases  with  the  pressure  to  a 
maximnm  and  then  decreases  r^ularly.  If  we  examine  the  curves 
for  ethylene  (Fig.  4),  we  will  see  that  the  maximum  value  of  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  corresponds  closely  to  the  pressure  at  which 
the  value  of  pu  is  a  minimum.  As  the  temperature  rises  this  maxi- 
mum becomes  less  and  less  sharply  defined,  just  as  the  minimum 
for  pv  becomes  less  sharply  defined. 

The  decrease  in  the  coefficient  of  expansion  with  rise  in  tem- 
perature beyond  a  certain  point  is  also  shown  by  tbe  curves  in 
Fig.  4.  The  distance  between  the  curves  for  any  given  pressure 
becomes  less  and  less  as  the  t«mperature  rises. 

The  applicability  of  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac  to  gases  under  very 
sioall  pressure  has  been  studied  by  a  number  of  experimenters. 
The  work  of  Baly  and  Bamsay'  should,  however,  receive  special 


>  Phil.  Mag.  U,  301  (1604). 
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notice.  They  worked  with  a  number  of  gases,  from  a  few  milli- 
metre's pressure  down  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  millimetre.  The 
pressure  used  with  hydrogen  varied  from  4.7  mm.  to  0.077  mm. 
The  coefficient  of  expansion  at  the  higher  pressure  was  ^  J^  ^.  This 
remained  practically  constant  until  the  pressure  was  diminished  to 
0.4  mm.  When  still  further  diminished  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
decreased  and  was  only  j^^  at  a  pressure  of  0.077  mm.  Oxygen 
behaves  very  differently  from  hydrogen.  Its  coef&cient  of  expansion 
at  5.1  mm.  is  ^^,  which  is  larger  than  would  correspond  to  the  lav 
of  Gay-Lussac.  It  increases  with  decrease  in  pressure,  being  j^ 
at  2.5  mm.,  and  at  0.07  mm.  it  is  about  f^^.  With  nitn^en  we 
find  at  5.3  mm.  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  j^,  being  much 
less  than  would  be  expected  from  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac.  This 
value  becomes  still  less  as  the  pressure  decreases,  being  only  j^  at 
a  pressure  of  0.8  mm. 

The  law  of  Gay-Lussae,  like  the  law  of  Boyle,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  approximation,  which  holds  rigidly  only  under  special  con- 
ditions. There  are  many  exceptions  known  to  both  laws,  but  those 
already  considered  suffice  to  show  the  general  character  of  the 
exceptions  most  frequently  met  with. 

The  Law  of  Avo^ulro.  — The  law  of  Avc^adro  has  been  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  molecular 
weights  of  vapors.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  law  was  proposed 
to  account  especially  for  the  simple  volume  ratios  in  which  gases 
combine,  and  the  simple  ratios  between  the  volumes  of  the  constitu- 
ents and  those  of  the  products  formed.  The  law  is  usually  stated 
thus:  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure  contain  the  same  number  of  ultimate  parts.  This  law 
cannot  be  proved  directly  by  experiment,  but  is  in  accord  with  so 
many  facts  that  it  is  very  probably  true.  Indeed,  it  has  been  tested, 
indirectly,  in  so  many  directions  that  it  is  now  given  a  place  among 
the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  true,  however,  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
hold  absolutely  in  some  cases.  Thus,  two  volumes  of  hydrc^n  do 
not  combine  with  exactly  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  form  water.  We 
must,  therefore,  assume  either  that  water  is  not  H,0,  or  that  the 
law  of  Avogadro  does  not  hold  rigidly  in  this  case.  The  latter 
assumption  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  most  probable,  uid  is  therefore 
the  one  accepted. 

We  can  combine  the  three  laws  of  gas-pressure  in  one  expression,' 

iHoretmann:  Ber.  d.  chera.  Oeiell.  U,  1242  (1881).  Van't  Hoff:  Ztiehr. 
phyt.  Chem.  1,  491  (1887),  ScienUfic  Memoir  Series,  lY,  p.  24. 
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just  aa  we  combined  the  two  lawB,  those  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Luasac, 
in  the  equation  PV=  RT. 

Iiet  na  deal  with  gram-molecular  weights '  of  gases.  The  pressura 
exerted  by  a  gram-molecular  weight  of  a  gas  at  O'C,  in  the  space  of 
a  litre,  ia  about  22.4  atmospheres.     If  we  use  the  equation  — 

^  =  273^' 

and  substitute  for  p^  the  above  pressure,  and  for  Vg  the  value  1,  we 
have  — 

22.4  „ 
'^  =  273^ 
=  0.082  T. 

This  is  the  combined  expression  of  the  laws  of  Boyle,  Gay-Lussac, 
and  Avogadro. 

Apparent  Szoeptioni  to  the  Law  of  Arogadro.  —  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  substances  known  which,  for  a  time,  were  regarded  as  excep- 
tions to  the  law  of  Avogadro.  The  densities  of  their  vapors  were 
smaller  than  would  be  expected  from  the  law  of  Avogadro.  Among 
these  substances  are  ammonium  chloride,  ammonium  cyanide,  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  phosphorus  peutachloride, 
and  chloral  hydrate.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  these  com- 
pounds are  not  exceptions  to  the  law  of  Avogadro,  but  agree  very 
well  with  it.  The  very  small  vapor-densities  are  satisfactorily 
explained,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  deal  with  this  phase  of 
our  subject 

X         THE  KINETIC  THEORY  OF  GASES 

nie  BSnetie  Thaory.  —  We  have  considered  thus  far  the  laws  to 
which  the  pressure  of  gases  conforms,  and  have  found  that  gases  in 
general  obey  approximately  the  laws  of  Boyle,  Gay-Lussac,  and 
Avogadro.  The  question  has  thus  far  not  been  raised,  why  a  gas 
exerts  any  pressure  at  all.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
pressure  exerted  by  all  gases  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  since  differ- 
ent gases  obey  so  nearly  the  same  laws  of  pressure.  Further,  the 
nature  of  these  laws  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  structure  of 
gases  is  comparatively  simple,  and  the  nature  of  gas-presaure,  me- 
chanically considered,  not  very  complex. 

■  A  gnun-moleoiilar  weiglit  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas  In  grams. 
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The  theory  which  haa  been  propoaed  to  account  for  gas-pressure 
is  known  as  the  kinetic  theory.  According  to  this  theory,  the  parti- 
cles or  molecules  of  a  gas  are  continually  moving  in  all  directions 
in  straight  lines ;  the  velocity  being  very  great,  and  each  particle 
moving  independently  of  all  others.  These  particles  would  frequently 
strike  one  aDother  and  also  the  walls  of  the  containing  vesael,  and 
thus  the  pressure  of  gases  would  be  produced.  The  pressure  of  the 
gas  on  the  walls  of  the  confining  vessel  is  then  due  to  the  blows  or 
impacts  of  the  gas  particles  against  these  walls. 

Doviations  from  the  Chu  Lam  explained  by  the  Kinetic  ThMry. 
Van  der  Waali'  Eqoation.  — We  have  seen  that  the  laws  of  gas-press- 
ure are  only  approximations  and  hold  only  under  very  special  con- 
ditions. We  will  now  examine  gases  in  the  light  of  the  kinetic 
theory  and  see  whether  any  explanation  of  the  exceptions  to  the  gas 
laws  can  be  fonnd.  If  gas-pressure  is  due  to  the  impacts  of  the  gas 
particles  gainst  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  the  space  in  which  these 
particles  move  Is  evidently  not  the  whole  volume  of  the  gas,  as  we 
have  thus  far  assumed,  but  is  not  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  gas 
minus  the  space  occupied  by  the  particles  themselves.  If  the  press- 
ure is  small,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  volume  large, 
there  are  relatively  few  particles  in  a  large  space,  and  the  space 
occupied  by  the  particles  themselves  is  so  small  compared  with  the 
spaces  between  the  particles  that  it  is  negligible.  If  the  gas  is 
under  high  pressure  there  are  many  more  particles  in  a  given  volume, 
and  the  space  occupied  by  the  gas  molecules  themselves  becomes 
quite  considerable.  We  have  seen  that  the  gas  laws  hold  much 
more  closely  when  the  gas  is  dilute  or  under  small  pressure,  than 
when  the  pressure  is  great.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  we  must 
take  into  account  the  space  occupied  1^  the  gas  molecules  themselves. 
We  must  introduce  into  the  equation  which  expresses  both  the  laws 
of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac  (pv^^RT)  8  factor  for  the  volume  of  the 
gas  molecules.  If  we  call  this  factor,  which  is  a  constant  for  every 
gas,  b,  the  above  equation  becomes  — 

piv-b)  =  BT. 

There  is  one  factor,  however,  which  is  still  not  taken  into  account. 
The  assumption  is  made  that  the  particles  of  gas  do  not  exert  any 
attraction  upon  one  another,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  such  an 
attraction  exists.    Yan  der  Waals'  has  taken  this  into  account,  and 

1  Die  KontinuUSt  det  gaufSrmigen  und JCuiiigen  Zuttaadet,  Le^dg,  1881. 
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has  modified  the  gas  equation  accordingly.  The  attraction  exerted 
by  the  gas  particles  is  proportional  to  the  specific  attractioD  a,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  volume  v.    This  term  — 

most  be  added  to  the  pressure  p,  since  the  attraction  of  particles  for 
each  other  has  the  same  effect  as  subjecting  the  gas  to  an  increase  in 
pressure.    Van  der  Waals'  equation  is  then  — 


(-^) 


(v-b)  =  BT. 


This  equation  explains  many  of  the  exceptions  shown  by  gases  to 
the  simpler  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac.  If  the  pressure  is  small, 
^  becomes  negligible  because  of  the  lar^  value  of  v,  and  b  the  space 

occupied  by  the  molecules  is  also  small.  The  gas  under  these  condi* 
tions  would  be  more  likely  to  accord  with  the  simpler  expressions, 
and  such  is  in  general  the  fact,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions  at 
very  small  pressures,  and  here  experimental  errors  are  large.  As  the 
pressure  increaseS|the  two  correction  terms  acquire  finite  values,  but 
act  in  opposite  senses.  If  a  has  a  large  value,  the  volume  is  appre- 
ciably diminished,  and  pv  decreases,  as  is  shown  in  the  curves  for 
ethylene  (Fig.  3).  As  the  pressure  still  further  increases,  v^becomes 
relatively  smaller  with  respect  to  p,  and  the  influence  of  b  begins  to 
manifest  itself.  The  gas  becomes  relatively  less  compressible,  or  pv 
increases  with  the  pressure.  This  is  also  seen  in  the  curves  for 
ethylene.  The  two  correction  terms  have  the  same  value  at  a  press- 
ure of  from  40  to  100  m.  of  mercury  depending  upon  the  tem- 
perature, and  at  this  pressure  the  gas  obeys  the  simpler  expression 
of  Boyle's  law. 

In  the  case  of  hydrogen  (Fig.  4),  the  value  of  pv  continually 
increases  with  the  pressure.  This  means  that  the  value  of  the  con- 
stant a  is  BO  small  that  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  6  at  all 
pressures.  The  determination  of  the  values  of  the  constants  a  and 
b  for  any  gas  is  comparatively  simple.  Reference  only  can  be  given 
here  to  the  methods^  which  are  used.  The  exceptions  to  the  laws  of 
Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac,  which  were  pointed  out  when  these  laws 
were  considered,  are,  then,  fully  explained  by  means  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases. 

>  Ortwald:  Lehrb.  d.  Allg.  Chem.  1,  p.  226. 
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DENSITIES  AND  MOLECULAR  WEIGHTS    OF  GASES 

Dountiet  and  Moleonlar  Waifhti. — The  determmation  of  the 
relative  densities  of  gases  consists  ia  detertniuiag  the  relative  weights 
of  equal  volumes  of  gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 
Since  equal  volumes  of  gases  under  the  same  conditions  contain  an 
equal  number  of  molecules,  the  densities  stand  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  molecular  weights.  Thus,  by  means  of  Avogadro's  law  we 
can  determine  the  molecular  weights  of  substances  in  the  gaseous 
state. 

Some  substance  must  be  taken  as  the  unit  in  determining  the 
densities  in  gases.  Air  has  generally  been  selected  as  the  unit,  and 
the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  other  gases,  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressure,  compared  with  that  of  air.  Hydr<%eQ  has  also  been 
used  as  the  unit,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  air,  since  the  composition 
of  the  latter  varies  sU^tly  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 
The  density  of  air  is  14.37  times  the  density  of  hydrogen,  and  since 
the  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  is  2,  we  must  multiply  the  density 
referred  to  air  as  the  unit  by  28.74,  to  obtain  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  gas.  If  we  represent  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas  by  m, 
and  the  density  referred  to  air  as  the  unit  by  d, 

m=.dx  28.74. 

In  this  way  the  molecular  weights  of  gases  can  be  calculated  from 
their  densities. 

A  number  of  methods  and  a  large  number  of  modificationa  of 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  determining  the  densities  of  gases. 
The  more  important  will  be  briefly  considered. 

Kethod  of  Dnmu. — The  method  of  Dumas*  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  substance  which  in  the  form  of  vapor,  at  a 
given  temperature,  just  fills  a  flask  whose  volume  is  afterwards 
determined.  The  flask  is  weighed  full  of  air.  Knowing  the  volume 
of  the  flask,  we  know  the  weight  of  dr  contained  in  it  j  therefore  we 
know  the  weight  of  the  empty  flaski  The  weight  of  the  flask  being 
known,  and  the  weight  of  the  flask  plus  the  substance  which  just 
filled  it  with  vapor,  we  know  the  weight  of  the  substance.  By  deter- 
mining the  weights  of  the  vapors  of  different  substances  which  fill  a 
flask  of  given  volume,  we  have  the  relative  densities  of  the  vapors. 

The  apparatus  used  is  a  balloon  flask  (Fig,  5)  holding  from  100 
to  260  cc. 


>  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyi.  [2],  M,  337  (1826). 
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The  flask  is  carefully  dried  and  weighed,  using  as  a  tare  another 
flask  of  very  nearly  the  same  size..  We  are  in  this  way  made  iade- 
pendeut  of  the  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  under  which 
the  weighing  ia  made. 

A  few  grams  of  the  substance  whose  rapor-density  Is  to  be  deter- 
mined are  introduced  into  the  flask,  the  neck  drawn  out  to  a  capillary, 
and  the  flask  placed  in  a  bath  which  is  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  de- 
grees above  the  boiling-point  of  the  substance.  The  substance 
vaporizes,  drives  out  the  air,  and  when  the  vapor  of  the  substance 
ceases  to  escape,  the  capillary  is  fused  shut.  The  flask  after  cool- 
ing is  weighed.  The  fine  point  is  then  cut  off  under  mercury 'and 
the  flask  filled  with  mercury.  The  flask  may  then  be  weighed 
again,  or  the  mercury  poured  out  and  measured,  giving  the  volume 
of  the  flask.* 

The  method  of  Pumas  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  higher  tempera- 
tures as  other  methods  to  be  con- 
sidered later.  In  the  first  place,  it 
ia  difficult  to  measure  high  tem- 
peratures accurately;  and,  further, 
the  amount  of  substance  contained 
in  the  bulb  at  high  temperatures 
ia  so  small  that  relatively  large 
errors  result  from  this  source. 
Deville  and  Troost*  have  used  this 
method  at  fairly  high  tempera- 
tures, employing  porcelun  balloons, 
but  their  results  are  not  very  accu- 
rate. The  method  of  Dumas  can-  '^*'''- 
not  be  used  with  even  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  above  600*  to 
TOCCC. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  the  Dumas  method  under 
diminished  pressure.  Habennaim'  has  so  arranged  the  bulb  that  a 
low  pressure  can  be  maintained  constant,  and  the  pressure  read  on  a 
manometer.  La^er  bulbs  are  required  for  work  under  diminished 
pressure,  and  even  then  the  quantity  of  substance  is  so  small  that 
considerable  errors  are  introduced. 

■  For  details  in  canying  out  the  method  &nd  calculating  the  results,  see 
Kohlraoech :  LeUfaden  der  PraktUchtn  Phytik,  p.  69.  Biltz ;  Practical  Btethodt 
/or  Determining  Molecular  Wetghtt;  translated  by  Jones  and  King,  p.  10.  AUo, 
Tnube  :  Fh]i»ikaliKhr^hemUcht  Mrthoden,  pp.  26-27. 

».Ab«.  Chim.  Phyt.  [3],  M,  257  (1860). 

•  Lieb.  'Anit.  187,  3*1  (1877). 
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A  large  number  of  modifications  of  the  method  of  Dumaa  have 
been  proposed,'  but  that  of  Bunsen'  should  be  espeoiallj  meationed. 
He  used  three  vessels  of  the  same  volume  and  weight.  One  was 
empty,  one  was  filled  with  air  at  a  given  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  the  third  was  filled  with  the  vapor  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure.  If  we  represent  by  W[  the  weight  of  the  vessel  filled  with 
the  vapor,  by  Wj  the  weight  of  the  vessel  filled  with  air,  and'  by  W, 
the  weight  of  the  vessel  in  which  there  is  a  vacuum,  the  relative 
density  of  the  vapor  and  air  is  expressed  thus :  — 

Wj-  W. 


Wt-W, 


After  vessels  of  the  same  volume  and  we^t  have  once  been 
prepared,  this  method  of   procedure   is  more  convenient  and  far  , 
more  rapid  than  that  or^nally  described  by  Dumas. 

The  method  of  Dumas  is  used  less  to-day  than  it  was  formerly, 
having  been  largely  supplanted  by  bett«r  methods,  especially  at 
elevated  temperatures.  The  apparatus  used  in  this  method  is,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  simple,  and  even  at  present  the  Dumas  method  is 
employed  in  certun  cases  where  the  presence  of  a  foreign  gas  in  the 
vapor  must  be  avoided. 

The  Method  of  Oay-LTiaiao.  —  The  method  devised  by  Gay-Lussac  * 
for  determining  the  densities  of  vapors  is  based  upon  a  principle 
which  is  quite  different  from  that  which  we  have  just  considered. 
In  the  method  of  Dumas  the  vapor  required  to  fill  a  given  volume 
was  weighed.  In  the  method  of  Gay-Lussao  a  weighed  amount  of 
substance  is  converted  into  vapor,  and  the  volume  of  the  vapor 
measured.  The  method  as  originally  proposed  by  Gay-Lussac  con- 
sists in  placing  a  known  weight  of  liquid  in  a  calibrated  vessel  over 
mercury.  The  whole  is  then  warmed  until  the  liquid  is  converted 
into  vapor.  The  temperature  is  noted,  also  the  volume  of  the  vapor. 
The  latter  is  reduced  to  standard  conditions,  a  correction  being  in- 
troduced for  the  tension  of  the  mercury  vapor.  This  method  has 
been  so  greatly  improved  that  the  original  is  no  longer  used. 

Hof  mann's  Ko^oatioiL  of  the  Oay-Loisac  Xethod.  —  The  modifi- 
cation of  the  Gay-Lussac  apparatus  proposed  by  Hof  mann  *  consists 
in  elongating  the  inner  tube  beyond  the  barometric  height  so  that 

iBuS:   Fogg.  Ann.  tSf,2i2  OSBl).    Miircbaitd :  ^ourn.  pnilt.  CAem.  M,  88 
(1848).     Victor  Meyer :  Ber.  d.  ehem.  GeUll.  IS,  390,  2019  (1880). 
*  QaaoTMt.  Methoden,  second  edition,  p.  164. 
»Biot:   Traiti,  I,  p.  291. 
<  Ber.  d.  cA«m.  aeiell.  1,  198  (1886)  ;  9,  1304  (1876). 
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a  vacuum  will  exist  id  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  substance  is  intro- 
duced into  the  tube  over  the  mercury  and  volatilized  under  diminished 
pressure.     The  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  following  ggure- 

The  calibrated  tube  A  rests  in  a 
mercuxy   reservoir    R,    and    is  more  a 

than  76  cm.  long.  It  is  fastened 
into  a  vapor-jacket  J  into  which 
vapor  enters  at  a,  and  leaves  at '"o. 
m  is  a  bar  of  metal  terminating  in 
an  adjustable  point,  which  is  brought* 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury ; 
the  cross-hairs  attached  to  the  bar  at 
h  serving  to  read  moi^  accurately 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  A. 

After  the  substance  is  converted 
into  vapor  the  volume  of  Uie  vapor 
.  is  read  and  reduced  to  standard  con- 
,  '■  ditions.  Knowing  the  weight  of  the 
substance  and  the  volume  of  vapor, 
the  density  of  the  vapor  is  calculated 
at  once.  The  advantage  of  the  modi- 
fication proposed  by  Hofmann  is  that 
the  substance  is  converted  into  vapor 
at  a  temperature  below  its. boiling-  Fio.  6. 

point   under   atmospheric    pressure. 

Thus,  the  vapor-density  of  many  substances  which  would  decompose 
if  boiled  under  atmospheric  pressure  can  be  determined.  Indeed, 
Hufmann  devised  this  method  especially  for  use  with  organic  sub- 
stances which  would  easily  decompose. . 

The  Oas-dispUcement  Hethod  of  Victor  Keycr.  —  A  method  of 
determining  vapor-densities  was  devised  by  Victor  Meyer '  in  1878, 
which  has  practically  supplanted  all  other  methods,  except  In  very 
special  cases.  The  method  consists  in  volatilizing  a  small  weighed 
portion  of  substance  in  a  tube  filled  with  lur,  and  collecting  and 
measuring  the  volume  of  air  which  is  displaced. 

The  apparatus  used  is  seen  in  Fig.  7.  The  inner  vessel  A  Is 
surrounded  by  a  glass  jacket  J,  in  which  is  boiled  some  substance 
which  will  heat  ^  to  a  constant  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  temperature  desired.    The  tube  A  is  closed  above  with  a 

1  Ber.  d.  cAem.  Qetell.  11,  1S07,  2253  (1878). 
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Btopper,  and  from  the  central  tube  a  side  tube  runs  over  to,  &ud 
under,  &  calibrated  tube  filled  with  water  and  dipping  into  a  water 
reservoir.  The  substance  to  be  used  ia  weighed  in  a  weighing  tube 
which  is  closed  loosely  at  the  top,  and  introduced,  when  desired, 
into  the  top  of  A.  In  carrying  out  a  determination,  a  liijuid  which 
has  a  higher  boiling-point  than  the  substance 
whose  vapor-density  is  to  be  determined  is 
placed  in  the  outer  jacket.  This  liquid  is 
boiled,  and  a  part  of  the  air  in  the  inner  vessel 
is  driven  out  When  no  more  air  escapes  from 
the  side-tube,  the  tube  containing  a  weighed 
amount  of  substance  is  introduced  into  the 
top  of  A,  and  rests  on  the  rod  r.  When 
temperature  equilibrium  has  been  perfectly 
established,  the  mouth  of  the  side-tube  is 
placed  under  the  measuring  tube  in  the  water 
tank,  the  rod  r  drawn  back,  and  the  small 
vessel  containing  a  weighed  amount  of  the 
substance  allowed  to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  A.  . 
The  substance  volatilizes,  drives  out  the 
loosely  fitting  cork  from  the  weighing  tbbe, 
and  then  displaces  air  from  the  tube  A.  The 
displaced  air  is  received  in  the  measuring 
tube  (,  and  its  volume  is  equal  to  th^ volume 
of  vapor  formed  in  the  tube  A  by  the  known 
weight  of  the  substance  introduced.  We 
know  the  amount  of  substance  used,  also  the 
volume  of  the  air  displaced,  which  is  equal  to 
the  volume  of  vapor  formed ;  consequently 
the  density  of  the  vapor  of  the  substance, 

A  very  small  amount  of  substance  suffices 
for  determining  vapor-density  by  this  method, 
and  the  method  can  be  used  at  very  high 
temperatures.  At  higher  temperatures  vessels 
of  glass  cannot  of  course  be  employed,  but  porcelain  can  be  used. 
Berlin  porcelain  can  be  employed  up  to  1600°,  and  other  more 
resistant  forms  of  porcelain  '■  can  be  used  up  to  1700°,  or  perhaps 
a  little  higher.  Platinum  vessels  can  be  used  up  to  1700°.  There 
is  no  material  known  which  can  be  used  above  1800°. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  method,  in  addition  to  the  small 


>  Biltz :  Zttchr.  phyi.  Chm.  IB,  406  (1887). 
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UDOUQt  of  sabstance  required,  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment does  not  need  to  be  known.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the 
temperatare  constant  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  gub- 
ataDce.  The  gas-displacement  method  ie  bo  far  superior  to  all  others 
at  high  teinperaturee  that  it  has  practically  supplanted  them  alL 

It  is  not  necessary  to  fill  the  vessel  A  with  aii.  This  may  be 
replaced  by  an  indifferent  gas,  in  case  the  oxygen  of  the  air  would  act 
chemically  upon  the  substance  to  be  vaporized.  Thus,  if  we  were 
determining  the  vapor-density  of  arsenic  or  sulphur,  oxygen  must  be 
excluded,  and  the  vaporizing  vessel  could  be  filled  with  nitrc^n  or 
hydrogen.  If  the  vapor  of  magnesium  was  being  studied,  nitrogen  , 
could  not  be  used,  since  it  would  act  chemically  upon  the  magnesium. 

The  gas-displacement  method  of  Victor  Meyer  has  also  been  used 
nnder  diminished  pressure,*  and  the  vapor-densities  of  substances 
determined  considerably  below  their  boiling-points.  The  advantage 
of  increased  stability  of  the  substance  at  the  lower  temperature  hag 
already  been  mentioned.  A  number  of  modifications  of  Meyer's 
method  have  been  devised  for  working  at  diminished  pressures. 
La  Coste*  places  the  whole  apparatus  under  diminished  pressure. 
Lunge  and  Neube^*  also  work  at  known  pressure,  while  Traube* 
zeads  the  volume  of  displaced  air  at  the  diminished  pressure  of  the 
experiment.  Bleier'  devised  an  ingenious  manometer  for  measuring 
accurately  very  small  pressures,  and  together  with  Kohn  determined 
the  vapor-density  of  sulphur  at  very  small  pressures. 

Kethod  of  Bmueo.  —  Bunsen'  has  devised  a  rough  method  of 
determining  the  relative  densities  of  gases.  Oases  under  the  same 
pressure  pass  through  a  small  opening  with  velocities  which  are  in- 
versely as  the  square  roots  of  their  densities.  The  method  consists 
in  allowing  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  to  pass  through  a  very 
fine  hole  in  a  platinum  plate,  which  covers  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
containing  the  gas,  and  noting  the  time  required.  The  c^liuder  is 
immersed  in  mercury,  which  enters  from  below  as  the  gas  escapes  at 
the  top.  The  method  is  not  capable  of  any  very  great  refinement,  and 
the  results  obtained  by  means  of  it  are  only  close  approximations. 

'  Ber.  d.  ehem.  Ge$ai.  »,  811  (I6«0).  Bleier :  Monatih.  M.  606, 900  (1889) ; 
«,  676  (1900). 

*  Btr.  d.  cAm.  Gaai.  IS,  2122  (1886). 

*Ibid.  H,  720  (1801).     See  Tranbe:    FhytikaUttih-ehemiteKe  JfetAodeit, 

*  PKjitOealUeh-ehemUche  Methodtn,  p.  M. 
>  Manatth.  90,  909  (19U0). 

*  Gatomtt.  Mtthod.,  p.  160. 
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Of  the  inetliods  cousidared  for  determiDing  the  densities  of 
7apors,  that  of  Meyer  is  by  far  the  most  geuerally  applicable.  The 
method  of  Qay-Lussao  and  the  modification  proposed  by  Hofmann 
are  seldom  used.  The  method  of  Dnmas  is  used  at  present  only  in 
special  cases,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  detail  a  little  later. 

Bwolti  of  Tapor-deuity  Keaiarementi.  —  The  vapor-denaities  of 
elementary  gases  have  shown  many  interesting  and  surprising  rela- 
tions between  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  the  molecules  of 
these  substances.  The  molecular  weights  of  a  number  of  elementary 
gases,  calculated  from  their  densities,  show  that  the  molecule  is  made 
,  up  of  two  atoms.  This  applies  to  hydrt^n,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  and  a  number  of  others.  The  vapor-densities  of  mer- 
cury, cadmium,  and  glncinum  show  that  the  molecule  is  monatomic, 
or  that  the  molecule  and  atom  are  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
molecules  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  etc.,  contain  more  than  two  atoms, 
if  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  heated  is  not  too  high. 

The  vapor-density,  and,  therefore,  the  number  of  atoms  contiuned 
in  the  molecule,  varies  in  some  cases  with  the  temperature.  Take 
the  case  of  sulphur.  The  vapor-density  at  about  500"  C.  gives  a 
molecular  weight  which  ia  about  six  times  the  atomic  weight  of 
sulphur ;  or,  in  a  word,  at  this  temperature  the  molecule  of  sulphur 
consists  of  six  atoms.  The  vapor-density  of  sulphur  at  about  800° 
shows  a  molecular  weight  of  70,  and  at  about  1100°  of  approxi- 
mately 64.  The  molecule  of  sulphur,  which  contains  six  atoms 
at  the  lower  temperature,  has  therefore  broken  down  at  the  higher 
temperature  into  three  molecules,  containing  two  atoms  each. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  phosphorus.  At  500°  C.  there 
are  four  atoms  in  the  molecule.  The  vapor-density  becomes  con- 
tinually leas  with  rise  in  temperatnre,  until  at  about  1700°  C.  the 
molecule  of  phosphorus  contains  only  three  atoms. 

The  case  of  iodine  is  especially  interesting.  At  temperatures 
from  200°  to  600°  the  molecule  of  iodine  consists  of  two  atoms.  As 
the  temperature  rises,  V.  Meyer '  on  the  one  hand,  and  Crafts  and  F. 
Meier'  on  the  other,  found  that  the  vapor-density  decreases,  and 
that  above  1400°  the  density  is  only  about  one-half  the  value  at  the 
lower  temperature.  Above  1600°  it  ia  quite  certain  that  the  vapor- 
density  of  iodine  would  remain  constant,  since  at  this  temperature 
the  atom  and  molecule  would  be  identical,  and  no  further  dissoci- 
ation of  the  molecules  could  take  place. 

>  Ber.  d.  lAem.  OeteU.  IS.  394,  1010  (1880). 

*  Ibid.  19,  851  (1880).    Con^t.  nnd.  W,  30  (1881). 
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This  dissociation  of  mora  complex  iato  simpler  moleculee  is  not 
limited  to  elementary  gases.  The  molecule  of  arsenious  oxide  from 
600°-700°  is  shown  by  its  vapor-density  to  have  the  composition 
ASfOf.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  vapor-density  becomes  less 
and  less,  and  at  1800°  it  corresponds  to  the  simpler  formula  Afi^^ 
Similarly,  vapor-density  methods  make  it  very  probable  that  the 
molecules  of  ferric  chloride  and  aluminium  chloride  correspond  to 
the  double  formulas  at  lower  temperatures;  and  that  these  more 
ctonplex  molecules  break  down  into  the  simplest  molecules,  FeCIj 
and  AICl^  as  the  temperature  rises. 

In  working  either  with  elementary  gases  or  with  the  vapors 
of  compounds  which  undergo  dissociation,  the  method  of  Dumas  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Meyer,  since  in  the  latter  there  is 
always  present  a  considerable  quantity  of  some  foreign  gas,  which 
affects  the  amount  of  dissociation.  This  foreign  gas  dilutes  the  vapor 
whose  densitry  is  being  determined,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this 
will  change  the  amount  by  which  the  vapor  will  be  dissociated.  This 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  results  obtained  in  such  cases 
by  the  gas-displacement  method  and  the  method  of  Dumas. 

Abnormal  Vapor-dBuitiH..  Apparent  Exoeptionj  to  the  Law  of 
Avogadro.  —  The  vapor-deosities  of  the  elementary  substances  men- 
tioned above  showed  that  the  molecules  of  some  vapors  contain  a 
number  of  atoms,  the  molecules  of  others  two  atoms,  while  in  some 
vapors  at  low  temperatures,  and  in  others  at  higher  temperatures, 
the  molecule  contains  one  atom,  or  the  molecular  weight  is  identical 
with  the  atomic  weight  In  the  case  of  no  elementary  substance, 
however,  was  the  moleciUar  weight  found  from  vapor-density  less 
than  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element,  and  in  none  of  the  com- 
pounds thus  far  mentioned  was  the  molecular  weight  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  com- 
pound. In-  a  number  of  cases  the  molecular  weight  showed  that 
the  molecule  of  the  compound  was  the  simplest  possible,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  simplest  molecule  had  in  any  case 
broken  down  into  its  constituents.  We  must  now  turn  to  another 
class  of  phenomena.  The  molecular  weights  of  substances  like 
ammoDinm  chloride,  phosphorus  pentachloride,  choral  hydrate,  etc., 
calculated  from  their  vapor-densities,  were  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  their  constituent  elements.  Thus,  the  vapor- 
density  of  ammonium  chloride,  corresponding  to  the  formula  NH,Cl 
must  be  1.89,  while  Bineau '  found  the  value  0.89.    The  vapor-density 

>  Ann.  Ckim.  Fhv$.  [2],  N,  440  (1S88). 
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of  phosphorus  pentacMoride  of  the  fonnula  PCI,  must  be  7.20.  Keur 
luann '  found  by  the  method  of  Dumas  at  182°  the  value  5.08.  This 
decreased  with  rise  in  temperature  up  to  290°,  where  it  became  con- 
staut  at  3.7.  Similar  results  were  found  by  Cahours.'  A  number  of 
other  examples  similar  to  the  above  were  known,  but  these  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  point.  The  explanation  of  these  abnormal  results  was 
not  furnished  at  once,  and  for  a  time  the  hypothesis  of  Avc^adro  waa 
rather  at  a  discount  because  of  their  existence.  The  explanation, 
however,  has  been  furnished,  as  we  shall  now  see,  and  the  law  of 
Avogadro  thoroughly  substantiated. 

Explanation  of  the  Abuonnal  Tapor-deniitiea. — After  Devllle* 
had  shown  in  1857  that  many  chemical  compounds  are  broken  down 
or  dissociated  by  heat.  It  occurred  to  Canuizzaro,^  Kopp,*  and  others, 
that  the  abnormal  vapor-densities  of  substances  like  ammonium 
chloride,  phosphorus  pentaehloride,  etc.,  might  be  due  to  the  disso- 
ciation of  these  substances  by  heat.  If  a  substance  like  ammonium 
chloride  was  dissociated,  one  molecule  would  yield  one  molecule  of 
ammonia  and  one  of  hydrochloric  acid.  One  molecule  of  phosphorus 
pentaehloride  would  break  down  into  one  molecule  of  phosphorus 
ti-ichloride  and  one  molecule  of  chlorine.  If  such  a  dissociation  did 
take  place,  it  would  account  for  the  abnormally  small  vapor-densities 
found,  since  the  substances  in  the  form  of  vapor  would  occupy  a 
greater  space  than  if  there  was  no  dissociation.  But  this  did  not 
prove  that  such  a  dissociation  actually  took  place.  How  could  this 
point  be  tested? 

Take  the  case  of  ammonium  chloride ;  if  it  is  dissociated  by  heat, 
it  would  yield  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  equivalent  quanti- 
ties. It  would,  however,  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  detect  either  ammonia  or  hydrochloric  acid  when  the  two  gases 
were  mixed  -in  equivalent  quantities.  This  problem  was  solved  by 
Febal.'  He  made  use  of  the  different  rates  at  which  these  two  gases 
diffuse  to  separate  them,  in  part,  in  case  they  were  present  in  the 
vapor  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  apparatus  which  he  used  is  seen 
in  Fig.  8.  The  ammonium  chloride  d,  rests  on  a  plug  of  asbestos  c, 
near  the  top  of  the  inner  tube,  which  is  open  above.  A  stream  of 
hydrogen  is  passed  through  o  into  the  outer  part  of  the  apparatus, 

'  Lifb.  Ann.  5uppl.  8.  Ml  (1867). 

*  .^RR.  Chim.  Fhy».  [3],  90,  373  (1B4T). 

*  Cfmpt.  rend.  4S,  867, 

*  Nuotto  Cimenta,  S,  428. 

*  Lieb.  Ann.  101,  SOO  (1858). 

*  Ibid.  IBS,  189(1862), 
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and  another  stream  through  b  into  the  inner  part  of  the  apparatus. 
The  whole  is  heated  above  the  boiling-point  of  ammonium  chloride. 
If  the  salt  is  decomposed  when  it  volatilizesj 
the  ammonia  being  lighter  than  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  would  diffuse  more  rapidly 
through  the  plug  of  asbestoa.  The  vapor 
in  the  inner  tube  below  the  plug  would 
therefore  contain  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
This  vapor  is  swept  out  by  means  of  the 
stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  made  to  pass 
over  a  piece  of  moist  red  litmus  paper  in 
the  vessel  B.  It  was  found  that  this  was 
colored  blue,  proving  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  ammonia. 

The  vapor  remaining  in  the  inner  tube 
above  the  wad  of  asbestos  must  contain  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  since  more 
ammonia  has  passed  through  the  asbestos  Fta.  8. 

than  hydrochloric  acid.    This  ia  swept  out 

by  means  of  the  stream  of  hydrogen  in  the  outer  vessel,  and  passed, 
over  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  in  the  vessel  A.  This  turned  red  at 
once,  showing  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  this  gas. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  Pebal  had  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  the  vapor  of  ammonium  chloride  contains  both  free  ammonia 
and  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  therefore,  that  this  substance  is 
dissociated  by  heat. 

The  objection  was,  however, 
raised  to  the  experiment  of 
Pebal,  that  a  foreign  substance, 
asbestos,  had  been  used  in  con- 
tact with  the  vapor  of  ammonium 
chloride,  and  that  this  might 
have  caused  the  vapor  to  dis- 
sociate, or  at  least  might  have 
facilitated  the  breaking  down 
of  the  salt  by  heat.  This  objec- 
tion, while  apparently  having  but  little  foundation,  could  not  be 
ignored.  To  test  this  point  Than'  devised  the  following  appar- 
atus (Pig.  9):  The  tube  AB,  in  which  the  ammonium  chloride  is 
contained,  is  placed  horizontally,  and  the  septum  is  made  out  of 

1  LUb.  Ana.  181,  129  (18U). 
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ammonium  chloride.  Nitn^en  13  passed  througli  the  tube,  the 
ammonium  chloride -d  heated  with  a  lamp,  and  the  vapors  in  the 
two  sides  passed  over  colored  litmus,  as  in  the  experiment  of  Pebal. 
The  vapor  in  the  side  next  to  the  ammonium  chloride  was  found  to 
contain  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  free  ammonia  was  shown  to  be 
present  in  the  vapor  which  had  diffused  through  the  plug  of  am- 
monium chloride. 

It  is  thus  shown  beyond  question  that  the  vapor  of  ammonium 
chloride  is  broken  down,  in  part,  into  ammonia  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  by  heat  alone. 

The  work  of  Wanklyn  and  Robinson '  has  shown  that  phosphorus 
pentachloride  is  dissociated  by  heat  into  the  trichloride  and  chlorine. 
The  pentachloride  was  placed  in  a  short-necked  glass  flask,  in  which 
it  was  to  be  converted  into  vapor.  Over  the  neck  of  this  flask  a 
wider  glass  tube  was  placed,  so  that  the  two  were  separated  by  an 
air-space.  Air  was  passed  in  through  the  upper  tube  and  escaped 
through  the  space  between  the  two  glass  tubes.  If  the  vapor  of  the 
peutaohloride  was  dissociated  by  heat  into  the  trichloride  and  chlo- 
rine, these-would  diffuse  with  different  velocities  into  the  upper 
.portion  of  the  vessel,  since  they  have  different  vapor-deasities. 
They  would  then  be  swept  out  by  the  current  of  air  in  different 
quantities,  the  chlorine  being  in  excess  since  it  is  the  lighter,  and 
would,  therefore,  diffuse  more  rapidly  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
vessel. 

Free  chlorine  was  proved  to  be  present  in  the  vapors  which 
escaped,  and  analysis  showed  an  excess  of  phosphorus  trichloride 
remaining  in  the  flask.  Therefore,  the  phosphorus  pentachloride 
was  broken  down,  in  part  at  least,  by  heat  into  its  constituents. 
This  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  observation  that  as  the  vapor 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  heated  higher  and  higher  it  becomes 
colored  more  deeply  greenish  yellow,  —  the  characteristic  color  of 
chlorine  itself. 

The  vapor  of  chloral  hydrate  —  CClj  COH .  H/3  —  was  shown  by 
Wtlrtz'  to  contain  water-vapor.  Dehydrated  potassium  oxalate 
absorbed  water  from  the  vapor  of  this  substance,  and  thus  dimin- 
ished its  vapor-tension  very  considerably. 

It  was  thus  shown  that  the  compounds,  ammonium  chloride, 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  chloral  hydrate,  are  dissociated  by 
heat.      The  abnormal  vapor-densities  are    then   satisfactorily  ac- 

•  Compt.  renii  S2,  640 ;  Joum.  prakl.  CAetn.  SS,  400  (1863). 

*  Con^t.  rend.  H,  077  (1677);  H,  1170  (187S). 
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counted  for,  and  instead  of  these  anbetasoes  presenting  any  real  ex- 
ceptions to  the  lav  of  Avc^adro,  they  furnish -a  beautiful  confirma- 
tion of  the  law. 

The  same  explanation  undoubtedly  applies  to  other  substanoes 
whose  vapor-densities  are  abnormally  small.  They  are  more  or  less 
broken  down  by  heat  into  theii  constituents ;  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
sociation increasing  with  the  temperature. 

DiModatios  of  Tapon  diminiahed  by  an  Bxceai  of  One  of  the 
Prodneti  of  Dinociation.  —  A  discovery  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  dissociating  vapors,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  If  there  is  present  an  excess  of  either  of 
the  products  of  dissociation,  the  amount  of  the  substance  decom- 
posed is  lessened.  Thus,  ammouiuoi  chloride  is  less  dissociated  if 
there  is  present  an  excess  of  either  ammonia  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
Similarly,  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  much  less  decomposed  at  a 
given  temperature  if  there  is  present  an  excess  of  either  phosphorus 
trichloride  or  chlorine,  as  Wttrtz '  has  shown.  Indeed,  the  vapor  of 
phosphoros  pentachloride  is  scarcely  dissociated  at  all  by  heat  in 
the  presence  of  an  atmosphere  of  phosphorus  trichloride,  or  of  chlo- 
rine. The  vapor-density  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  trichloride  was  found  to  be  about  209,  while  the 
calenlated  vapor-density  is  208. 

This  is  a  perfectly  general  principle,  illustrated  by  phosphorus 
pentachloride  and  ammonium  chloride.  The  dissociation  of  sub- 
staoces  in  general  by  heat  is  driven  back  by  an  excess  of  any  one  of 
the  products  of  dissociation.  This  is  the  first  example  thus  far  met 
with  of  the  effect  of  mass  on  chemical  activity.  The  importance  of 
the  action  of  mass  will  be  more  clearly  seen  as  the  subject  develops. 


SPECIFIC   HEAT  OF  GASES 

Spvdflo  Httats  at  Constant  Preuure  and  at  Conitant  Volnme.  — 
The  amount  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  given  rise  in  temperature 
in  equal  quantities  of  different  gases,  under  the  same  conditions, 
varies  from  gaa  to  gas.  This  is  usually  expressed  by  saying  that 
each  gas  has  its  own  definite  capacity  for  heat.  If  we  represent  the 
amount  of  heat  added  by  d^,  and  the  rise  in  temperature  by  dt,  the 
heat  capacity  c  is  expressed  thus :  — 

dt 
I  Compt.  reitd.  76,  601. 
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The  heat  capacities  of  unit  quantities  of  gases  are  termed  their 
specific  heats.  If  we  represent  unit  mass  by  m,  the  specific  heat  O 
is  expressed  thus  .■  — 

The  specific  heat  of  a  gas  has  been  found  to  vary  greatly  with 
the  pressure.  If  the  gas  is  allowed  to  expand  as  it  is  heated,  so 
that  the  pressure  remains  constant,  it  has  a  definite  specific  heat, 
which  is  termed  its  specific  heat  at  constant  pressuie.  This  is  usu- 
ally represented  by  C^  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  volume  of  the  gas 
is  kept  constant  as  the  temperature  rises,  —  the  pressure  increasing, 
— the  gas  has  a  different  specific  heat.  This  is  termed  its  specific 
heat  at  constant  volume,  and  is  usually  written  C^ 

These  two  specific  heats  for  the  same  gas  are  very  different,  as 
ve  shall  see,  and  we  must  always  carefully  distinguish  between 
them. 

Determination  of  Bpecifio  Heats  at  Constant  Frwnre  and  at 
Constant  Volume. — The  gas  is  warmed  to  a  known  temperature  and 
then  allowed  to  flow  through  a  tube  surrounded  by  water  in  a  care- 
fully protected  calorimeter.  The  original  and  final  temperatures  of 
the  gas  and  its  mass  being  known,  also  the  mass,  specific  heat,  and 
rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  wat«r,  we  have  the  data  necessary 
for  calculating  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  under  constant  pressure. 
In  connection  with  the  specific  heat  of  gases  at  constant  pressure,  we 
should  mention  especially  the  older  work  of  Regnault'  and  the  more 
recent  work  of  E.  Wiedemann.' 

Regnault  found  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  number  of  gases,  such 
as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc.,  was  a  constant,  independent  of  the  tem- 
perature, while  the  specific  heat  of  carbon  dioxide  changed  very 
considerably  with  the  temperature.  That  the  specific  heat  of  gases 
is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  temperature  has  been  shown  by 
the  more  recent  work  of  Le  Chatelier'  and  others.  The  specific 
heats  of  different  gases  tend  more  nearly  to  the  same  value,  the 
lower  the  temperature. 

A  few  of  the  results  of  Regnault  are  given  below.  These  are 
calculated,  not  for  equal  amounts  of  the  different  gases,  but  for 
quantities  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  the  molec- 
ular weights.    These  are  known  as  "molecular  heats." 

"  Paris,  1662. 

»  P-gg.  Ann.  IBT,  1  (1876).     WIed.  Ann.  2,  195  (1877). 
•Compl.  rend.  88,  M2  (1881).    Beibl ;  IFirf.  Jun.  14,  364  (1890).     ZtMhr. 
phyi.  Chem.  1,  466  (1887). 
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Ujdrogen,  H»  . 
Chlorine,  Cli     . 
Hydrocblorio  acid,  HCl 
Cubon  dioxide,  CO} 
Hrdrogen  wilpblde,  HiS 
Ckrbon  bisniphide,  CSi 
Benzene,  C«H(  . 
Ether,  CiHisO  . 
Acetone,C|H,0 
Stannic  chloride,  8aCl4 


76.0 
78.0 
74.0 


6.96 
6.  S3 
6.^ 
S.6B 
6.68 
9.66 
6.37 
11.63 
20.28 
36.60 


£.  Wiedemann  improved  the  method  of  Begnault  in  a  number  of 
ways.  With  less  elaborate  apparatus  he  was  able  to  obtain  as  satis- 
^tory  results  as  Kegnault  had  done.  Instead  of  using  such  a  loug 
tube  and  large  calarimeter  through  which  the  gas  must  pass  to 
restore  temperature  eqailibriiun,  he  filled  the  tube  with  silver  turn- 
ings.' This  offered  a  laigei  surface  to  the  gas,  and  temperature 
equilibrium  was  established  in  a  much  shorter  tube.  The  results 
of  Wiedemann's  investigations  are  qmte  as  accurate  as  Begnault's. 
He  also  found  that  the  specific  heats  of  gases  are  somewhat  depend* 
eot  upon  the  temperature. 

To  measure  directly  the  specific  heats  of  gases  at  constant  volume, 
the  gas  must  be  placed  in  a  vessel  which  will  withstand  great  press- 
ure without  change  in  volume,  and  the  gas  and  vessel  must  be 
heated  to  the  desired  temperature.  The  gas  and  vessel  must  then 
be  introduced  into  the  calorimeter.  A  moment's  refiectiou  will  show 
that  the  heat  given  out  by  the  vessel  will  be  much  greater  than  that 
by  the  gas,  and,  therefore,  all  experimental  errors  will  accumulate 
on  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  heat  given  up  to  the  calorim- 
eter by  the  gas  when  it  cools.  For  this  reason  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  at  constant  volume  are  impos- 
sible. It,  however,  has  been  found  that  the  specific  heat  at  constant 
volume  is  always  less  than  at  constant  pressure. 

The  specific  heats  of  gases  at  constant  volume  have,  however, 
been  calcnlated  from  the  specific  heats  at  constant  pressure  by  the 


>  Wted  Ann.,  1ST,  1  (1S70). 
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aid  of  thermodjDiunicB.  Instead  of  using  specific  heats  referred  to 
equal  weights  of  gases,  molecular  heats  have  been  employed,  and  an 
unusually  interesting  and  important  relation  between  the  molecular 
heats  at  constant  pressure  and  the  molecular  heats  at  constant  vol- 
ume has  been  discovered.  We  will  now  follow  in  some  detail  the 
method  by  which  this  relation  has  been  pointed  out. 

The  Xeohanioal  Theoiy  of  Heat  and  the  Kechanioal  Equivalent 
of  ^at.  —  Before  attempting  to  deduce  any  relation  between  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  and  the  specific  heat  at  constiuit 
volume,  wo  should  raise  the  question  as  to  why  there  should  be  any 
difEerence  between  the  two;  and  further,  why  should  the  specific 
heat  at  constant  pressure  be  greater  than  at  constant  volume  ? 

If  we  inquire  into  what  takes  place  when  a  gas  Is  wanned,  on  the 
one  hand  at  constant  pressure,  and  on  the  other  at  constant  volume, 
we  would  be  impressed  at  once  by  this  difEerence.  When  a  gas  is 
heated  at  constant  pressure,  it  expands,  occupying  a  la^;er  volume. 
In  expanding  it  must  drive  back  the  air,  or,  as  we  say,  do  work. 
When  a  gas  is  heated  at  constant  volume  it  cannot  espand,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  do  external  work.  There  is  thus  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  conditions  under  which  the  gas  ia  warmed. 

If  heat  were  consumed  in  doing  work,  then  we  could  understand 
why  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gas  a 
given  amount  was  greater  at  constant  pressure  than  at  constant 
volume.  And  since,  under  the  same  conditions,  a  gas  always  gives 
out  the  same  amount  of  heat  when  cooled  over  a  certain  range  in 
temperature,  as  was  required  to  raise  it  over  this  same  range  of  tem- 
peratiire,  we  could  see  why  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure 
would  be  greater  than  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume. 

As  is  well  known,  this  is  exactly  what  takes  place.  When  work 
is  done  by  an  expanding  gas,  heat  is  always  consumed.  Indeed,  a 
gas  can  be  made  to  cool  itself  very  considerably  by  simply  allowing 
it  to  expand  and  do  work.  We  have  then  a  qualitative  relation  be- 
tween heat  and  work.  This  qualitative  relation  was  pointed  out  in 
1841  by  Julius  Bobert  Mayer,  and  this  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat.  Mayer  went  much  farther  than  the 
merely  qualitative  stage,  and  made  it  probable  that  the  amount  of 
heat  consumed  in  compressing  a  gas  was  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  work  done.  He  thus  showed  that  heat  and  work  are  of 
similar  nature,  and  that  fiyr<x,  or  what  we  now  call  energy,  is  as 
indestructible  as  matter. 

If  heat  and  work  are  equivalent,  and  if  the  disappearance  of  a 
definite  amount  of  heat  means  the  production  of  a  fixed  amount  of 
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work,  it  Btill  remains  to  determme  the  relation  between  the  two  — 
to  determine  the  ntecAanicof  equivalent  of  heat. 

The  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  was  determined  with  unusual 
accuracy,  for  the  time  when  the  experiment  was  carried  out,  by 
Joule.  He  converted  a  known  amount  of  work  into  beat  by  friction, 
and  measured  the  amount  of  heat  produced.  According  to  Rowland 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  gram  of  water  from  zero 
to  one  degree  is  equivalent  to  about  42.650  gram-centimetres  of  work. 

We  have  now  expressed,  in  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  the 
quantitative  relation  between  heat  and  work. 

Satio  between  the  Specifio  Heati  calonlated  from  the  Pint  Law  (tf 
TlienBodynamioa  —  It  was  shown  by  the  combined  labors  of  Mayer, 
Jonle,  Helmholtz,  and  others,  that  heat  and  all  other  forms  of  energy 
are  iodestraotible,  and  also  cannot  be  created.  This  ia  usually  stated 
as  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics.  As  this  law  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  eoergy,  it  shows  that  the  so^salled  perpetual 
motion  of  the  first  class,  which  would  depend  upon  the  creation  of 
energy,  is  impossible. 

The  relation  between  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant 
pressure  and  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  can  be  calculated 
at  once  from  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics. 

If  we  have  a  substance  containing  E  amount  of  energy  and  we 
add  d$  amount  of  heat,  the  change  in  the  energy  of  the  body,  dE, 
will  be  eqnal  to  the  amount  of  heat  added,  if  no  externa)  work  is 
done,  li  dW  external  work  is  done,  we  would  have  the  following 
relation :  — 

d$-=dE  +  dW.  (1) 

But  the  external  work,  dW,  is  equal  to  the  pressure,  p,  times  the 

change  in  volume  dv,  supposing  the  pressure  to  remain  constant ;  — 

d6  =  dE+pdv.  (2) 

The  enei^,  E,  will  be  dealt  with  as  a  fimction  of  the  temperature 

and  volume  — 

dE  =  ^dT+^dv. 
dT  dv 

The  last  member  of  this  equation,  the  change  in  energy  with  the 
change  in  volume,  r— div,  is  equal  to  zero  for  gases;  since  the  inner 
energy  of  a  gas  does  not  change  with  change  in  volume,  when  no  ex- 
tern^ work  is  done.    Equation  (2)  becomes  then  — 

d8=^dT+pdv.         .  (3) 
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If  the  volume  is  oonataDt,  du  =  0.  -.■  —  =  ^-  The  term  — 
dT     dT  dT 

ia  the  specific  beat  of  the  gas  at  constant  volume,  which  we  will  now 
call  Cr 

If  the  pressure  is  constant, -—  =  C,+p-T^.  But  —-is  the  specific 
heat  at  constant  pressure,  Cp.    Therefore, — 

Betuming  to  the  general  equation  for  gas-pressure,  pv  a  ST,  we  see 
that  if  p  is  constant,  pdv  =  RdT. 

Substituting  this  value  of  pdv  in  equation  (4),  we  obtain — 

C,  =  C.  +  S.  (5) 

The  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  is  equal  to  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  volume  plus  the  gas-constant  S.^ 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  value  of  S  in  heat  units  in  order 
to  calculate  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  from  the  specific 
heat  at  constant  pressure.  The  equation  C,  —  C,=  R  shows  that 
the  work  done  in  expanding  under  constant  pressure,  for  a  rise  of 
oue  degree  io  temperature,  is  the  same  for  all  gases,  since  ^  is  a 
constant  for  all  gases.  Let  us  deal  with  gram-molecular  weights, 
and  we  can  calculate  the  value  of  R  very  simply,  since  S  =  ~^,  as 
we  have  seen.  A  gram-moleciilar  weight  of  a  gas  under  a  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere  (78  cm.  of  Hg)  occupies  a  volume  of  22,376  cm. 
Since  the  weight  of  an  atmosphere  is  1033.2  grams,  we  have  — 

P      22376  X  1033.2      r.™. 
^  = 273"— ~="'^- 

R  is  equal  to  84,685  gram-centimetres  of  work.  We  know,  however, 
that  42.550  gram-centiraetres  of  work  are  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  one  gram  of  water  from  0"  to  1°  C. — to  one 
calorie.    Therefore, — 

B=!2  calories, 

or  more  exactly,  according  to  recent  determinations  of  the  mechanic 
cal  equivalent  of  heat,  to  1.99  calories.  This  applies  to  the  molecular 
heats  of  gases.  In  case  we  are  dealing  with  unit  weights,  we  repre- 
sent the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  by  C,  and  the  specific  heat 

>  For  a  fuller  diaciuaion  see  Oativald :  Lekrb.  d.  atlg.  Chem.  I,  234. 
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at  constant  volume  by  G^    The  abore  equation  for  molecular  beats 
becomes  tben  —  q 

wbere  Jf  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas. 

Returning  to  the  molecular  heats  at  constant  pressure,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  subtraet  2  from  them  to  obtain  the  molecular  heats  at  con- 
stant volume.  The  folloving  table  contains  the  molecular  heats  of  a 
few  gaaes  at  constaut  pressure  and  at  coostant  volume.  In  the  last 
column  the  ratio  between  the  two  is  given. 


Mououm  Hut 

Hdlhdlu  H«JIT 

* 

P™ioi«.    C 

VoHmx,  C.          E 

TIO 

O^gen 

6.96 

4.96              1 

40 

Nittogea    . 

0.83 

4.83            1 

41 

Hydrogen  . 

d.62 

4.82            1 

41 

Chtorine    .        . 

8.68 

6.68            1 

30 

Bromine     .       . 

8.88 

0.88            1 

39 

By uTocbloric  aciq 

6.68 

4.08              1 

43 

Ckrbou  dioxide  . 

9.66 

7.66              1 

20 

Sulphur  dio]dde 

9.88 

7.88              1 

26 

11.93 

9,98              1 

20 

Ecbylene   . 

11.31 

9.31              1 

21 

Hetfayl  mkobol  . 

14.66 

12.66              1 

16 

Chlorafom        . 

18.71 

16.71              1 

12 

Ethjlbromida  . 

19.06 

17.60         ■     1 

11 

EtbTleoe  cUorid« 

22.67 

20.67              1 

10 

Acetone     . 

23.92 

21.92              1 

00 

Stannic  chloride 

24.39 

22.19              1 

09 

Ether 

S6.60 

38,60            1 

06 

Oa  ot  bupcntine 

68.80 

66.80              1 

1 

03 

The  last  column  in  this  table  contains  the  most  interesting  results. 
The  ratio  between  the  specific  heats  is  not  a  constant,  as  could  be 
foreseen  from  the  method  of  calculating  the  specific  heat  at  constant 
volume  from  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure.  The  ratio  neces- 
sarily decreases  as  the  specific  heats  of  the  substances  increase. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  specific  heats  of  compounds  are,  in 
general,  higher  thau  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements  ;  and,  further, 
that  the  compounds  with  a  large  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule 
have  a  greater  specific  heat  than  those  with  a  smaller  number.  There 
are  exceptions  to  these  statements,  but  they  are  in  general  true. 
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The  specific  beat  at  constant  Tolume  is  thus  calculated  from  the 
gpecific  heat  at  constant  pressure,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  ascertained 
in  this  way.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  determine  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  specific  heats  directly  by  experiment.  This  has  been 
Bucoessfully  accomplished. 

Determination  of  the  Eelatios  between  the  Bpedfio  Heati  of  a  Gas. 
—  A  number  of  methods  have  been  suggested  and  used  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  of  a  gas,  but  of  these  only  one — 
the  best  and  most  convenient  of  them  all  —  will  be  coDsidered. 
Keference'  is,  however,  given  to  other  modes  of  procedure. 

Dulong'  first  employed  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  gas  to  deter- 
mine the  ratio  between  its  specific  heats. 

Instead  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  gas  directly, 
Kuudt°  measures  the  wave-lengths,  which  are  proportional  to  the 
velocity.  A  glass  rod,  with  one  end  terminating  in  a  glass  tube 
filled  with  the  gas  to  be  investigated,  is  rubbed  along  its  length. 
The  gas  in  the  tube  is  thus  thrown  into  vibrations,  and  it  remains 
to  measure  the  wave-lengths  of  these  vibrations.  For  this  purpose 
some  light  powder,  say  lycopodium  or  finely  divided  cork,  is  added 
to  the  tube.  The  powder  moves  from  the  points  of  disturbance  to 
the  points  of  rest  in  the  gas  —  from  the  loops  to  the  nodes.  It  is 
then  only  necessary  to  measure  the  distance  between  two  loops  or 
two  nodes  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  wave  in  the  gas.  Since  the 
velocity  of  the  sound  is  proportional  to  the  wave-length,  we  know  at 
once  the  velocity  of  the  sound  in  the  gas. 

The  ratio  between  the  specific  heats  of  any  gas  is  determined  at 
once  from  the  relative  lengths  between  the  nodes  in  the  gas  in  ques- 
tion and  in  air,  knowing  the  ratio  for  air.  Let  3f  be  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  gas,  Ij  and  Z,  the  distance  between  two  nodes  in  the 
gas  and  in  air  under  the  same  conditions;  and  the  ratio  between  the 
specific  heats  of  air  is  1.4.  The  ratio  between  the  specific  heats  of 
the  gas  K  is  obtained  thus :  — 

28.88  y 

The  ratio  between  the  specific  heats  of  a  gas,  determined  by  the 
acoustical  method,  agrees  very  closely  with  that  calculated  from  the 
first  law  of  thermodynamics  for  a  large  number  of  gases.     By  exam- 

<  Laplace  :  Mean.  CiUtte.  V,  223,  Assmann  :  Fogg.  Ann.  SB,  1  (1862). 
HiUler:   med.  Ann.  l»,9i  OSS^). 

»  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [2],  «.  113  (1829).   Fogg.  Ann.  16,  138  (IM9). 
•  Fogg.  Attn.  127,  407  (1866)  ;  186,  337,  and  627  (1868). 
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ining  the  table  of  results  on  page  69,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio 
between  the  two  specific  heats  —  the  one  determined,  the  other  cal- 
culated— does  not  exceed  1.43. 

The  direct  determination  of  the  ratio  between  the  two  specific 
heats  in  the  case  of  mercury '  gives  a  considerably  higher  value. 
And  the  same  applies  to  argon  and  helium,  as  will  be  seen  below :  — 


Pm.D«,*<i 

VoiDm,  C. 

<1 

Ueieiur    .... 
A/gon       .... 
Uelinm     .... 

-  l.M 
1.66 

i.eo 

The  ratio  between  the  specific  heats  in  each  of  the  above  cases 
is  not  only  higher  than  the  ratio  for  many  other  gases,  as  previouBly 
calculated,  but  the  surprising  fact  comes  out  that  the  ratio  is  the 
same  for  all  three  elements.  What  can  this  mean  ?  It  can  scarcely 
be  an  accidental  agreement. 

We  shall  now  see  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  a  very  important 
fact  and  has  a  profound  significance,  throwing  much  tight  on  the 
inner  nature  of  the  molecule  itself. 

Ratio  betwwn  tlie  Specifio  Heats  of  a  Oai  deduced  from  the 
Kinetie  Thoory.  —  The  ratio  between  the  specific  heats  of  a  gas  can 
be  calculated  from  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.'  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  difference  between  the  molecular  heat  at  constant 
pressure  and  at  constant  volume  is  equal  to  the  gas-constant  Jt,  and 


It  has  been  shown  from  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  that  the  pressure 
times  the  volume  is  equal  to  two^thirds  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
gas:  — 


Therefore, 


s^- 


(1) 


»  Kmidt  and  Warbn^ :  Pogg.  Ann.  1ST,  353  (1876). 
*  Ostwald  :  Lehrb.  d.  attg.  Chem.  I,  251. 
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The  entire  enei^  in  the  gas  (£)  is  the  heat  required  to  wans 
it  from  absolute  zero  to  the  temperature  in  question  at  constant 
volume.  This  is  inoreased  hj  the  heat  required  to  warm  the  gas 
from  0°  to  1°  by  ^^  of  E.  Bnt  the  heat  required  to  warm  the  gas 
from  0°  to  1°  at  constant  volume  is  the  specific  heat  at  constant 
volume  C,  Therefore,  C,  =  yfj  E.  SubstitutiDg  this  value  of  C, 
in  equation  (1),  we  have  — 

C.-C.     2K 


(2) 

In  case  the  total  energy  in  the  gas  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
molecules,  K=  E,  and  we  would  have  — 


This  ratio  (1.666)  between  the  specific  heats  is  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  total  energy  in  the  gas  is  kinetic,  or  that  there 
is  no  intramolecular  energy.  This  value  of  the  ratio  is,  therefore, 
a  maximum  value.  If  we  examine  the  ratios  between  the  specific 
heats  of  elementary  gasea  already  given,  either  as  determined  directly 
by  the  acoustical  method  or  as  calculated,  we  shall  find  that  in  most 
cases  the  ratio  is  less  than  1.666,  and  in  no  case  does  it  exceed  this 
value.     Yet  this  value  is  reached  with  mercury,  argon,  and  helium. 

This  raises  the  question  why  is  the  ratio  found  experimentally 
less  in  most  cases  than  that  calculated  above,  and  why  is  the  calcu- 
lated value  realized  in  a  few  cases  ?  This  question  has  apparently 
been  answered  quite  satisfactorily. 

In  order  that  the  entire  energy  in  the  gas  should  be  kinetic,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  molecules  of  the  gas  should  be  made  up  of  one 
atom  each.  If  there  was  more  than  one  atom  in  the  molecule,  there 
would  be  intramolecular  movement,  and  the  total  energy  in  the  gas 
would  not  be  the  kinetic  enei^  due  to  the  movements  of  the  mole- 
cules as  a  whole,  but  this  quantity  plus  the  intramolecular  energy 
of  the  gas.  If  there  was  more  than  one  atom  in  the  molecule,  IC 
would  not  be  equal  to  E,  but  less  than  E.  Therefore  ri.-;.^  would 
not  be  equal  to  two-thirds,  but  less  than  this  quantity.  Conse- 
quently!^ <  1.666. 
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This  is  exactly  That  ve  find  in  most  elementary  gases.  The 
ratio  of  the  two  specific  heats  is  less  than  1.666,  and  we  would  con- 
clude that  these  gases  contain  more  than  one  atom  in  the  molecule. 
We  will  recall  that  the  molecular  weights  of  most  of  the  elementary 
gases,  aa  determined  by  the  densities  of  their  vapors,  showed  that 
there  was  more  than  one  atom  in  the  molecule. 

The  conclusion  in  reference  to  mercury,  argon,  and  helium  is 
evident  from  what  was  stated  above.  Their  molecules  contain  one 
atouL  each,  or  the  molecule  and  atom  are  identicah 

The  conclusion  that  the  ratio  between  the  specific  heats  of  a 
gas  being  1.666  points  to  monatomic  molecules  has  been  called  in 
qnestton  by  some  physicists,  on  purely  physical  grounds.  A  number 
of  points  have  been  raised,  but  perhaps  the  most  important  objec- 
tion has  been  based  upon  the  comparatively  complex  spectrum  shown 
even  by  mercury  vapor,  which  is  monatomic  in  terms  of  the  specific 
heat  ratio.  This  element  shows  a  number  of  lines  in  the  spectrum, 
and  it  has  been  claimed  that  no  monatomic  molecule  could  give  out 
so  many  wave-lengths  of  light. 

While  it  is  evident  that  this  objection  applies  if  the  ultimate 
atom  were  meant,  its  force  is  not  SO  clear  if  we  recall  that  what  we 
mean  by  the  chemical  atom  is  simply  that  unit  of  matter  which  , 
we  have  not  thus  far  been  able  to  break  down  or  subdivide.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  most  probable  theory  as  to  the  ultimate  nature 
of  matter  states  that  what  we  must  regard  as  the  chemical  atom 
must  be  enormously  complex,  and  in  all  probability  the  atoms  of 
what  to  us  are  different  elements  are  simply  complexes  of  the  same 
ultimate  "corpuscles." 

Whatever  weight  we  are  inclined  to  attach  to  these  objections 
from  the  physical  side,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  those  cases  where 
the  ratio  between  the  specific  heats  points  to  monatomic  molecules, 
the  vapor-density  method  also  shows  that  the  molecule  and  atom  are 
identical.  This  has  been  verified  in  a  manner  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  case  of  mercury,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  tiie  same 
result  would  be  obtained  with  argon  and  helium. 

Tha  Second  Lav  of  Thermodynamioa. — The  calculation  of  the 
specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant  volume  from  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  pressure  involves,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  law  of  ther- 
modynamics. For  the  sate  of  future  reference  this  section  should 
not  be  closed  without  a  brief  reference  to  the  second  law  of  ther- 
modynamics. 

The  first  law  of  thermodynamics  states  that  it  is  impossible  to 
create  energy,  and,  therefore,  perpetual  motion  of  the  first  class  is 
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impossible.  We  might,  however,  conceive  of  a  machine  which  could 
convert  into  mechanical  work  the  heat  of  surrounding  objects  at  the 
same  temperature  as  itself.  This  would  evidently  be  a  perpetual 
motion ;  but  since  it  differs  from  the  first  kind,  it  has  been  called 
perpetual  motion  of  the  second  kind.  The  second  law  of  thermody- 
namics states  that  perpetual  motion  of  the  second  kind  is  impossible. 
In  a  word,  heat  cannot  flow  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  body. 

Given  a  gas  of  volume  v  and  allow  it  to  expand  at  constant  tem- 
perature to  a  volume  v,.  The  maximum  amount  of  work  obtainable 
from  this  process  is  exactly  equal  to  the  work  required  to  compress 
the  same  amount  of  gas  from  volume  Vi  to  volume  v  at  constant 
temperature.  This  can  easily  be  determined.  If  we  are  dealing 
with  a  gram-molecular  weight  of  a  gas  with  a  volume  v,  and  com- 
press it  to  a  volume  v,  the  pressure  being  p,  the  work  dona  is  — ■ 


Jp!.. 


Since pv  =  ST,  the  work  done,  W,  is  expressed  thus:  — 
W^Cpdv 

-rtC  *! 

J        V 

=  RTln^'. 

The  maximum  amount  of  work  obtainable  from  a  gram-moleculai 
weight  of  a  gas  expanding  from  a  volume  v  to  a  volume  v,  is  given 
by  the  above  equation,  since  this  is  equal  to  the  work  required  to 
compress  the  gas  under  the  same  conditions  from  the  volume  v,  to 
volume  V.  On  examining  this  equation  we  see  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  obtainable  depends  only  on  the  relation  between  the 
original  and  final  volumes  of  the  gas,  and  is  independent  of  the 
absolute  values  of  either.  Frequent  applications  of  this  deduction 
will  be  made,  especially  in  the  chapter  on  electrochemistry. 

THE  SPECTRA  OF  GASES 

Emisaion  Bpeotra  of  Oases.  —  When  a  gas  is  heated  to  a  sufBciently 
high  temperature,  it  sends  out  light  of  definite  wave-lengths.  These 
wave-lengths  were  recognized  by  KirchhofF  and  Bunsen '  to  be  de- 

>  Fogg.  Ann.  110,  160  (1860);  113,  S3T  (1861). 
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pendent  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the  gaa,  and  to  be  character- 
istic of  it.  Upon  this  fact  is  baaed  a  method  of  chemical  analysis, 
which  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  coavenient  and  fruitful  id 
the  whole  field  of  chemistry.  It  ia  only  necessary  to  pass  the  light 
from  a  highly  heated  gas  tlirough  a  prism,  or  throw  it  upon  a  grating, 
when  it  will  be  refracted  or  diffracted,  and  the  lines  characteristic 
of  the  gas  will  appear.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  detect  the 
presence  of  most  of  the  chemical  elements.  If  the  element  is  a  solid 
or  liquid,  it  is  only  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  gas  to  obtain  its 
characteristic  lines.  This  is  easily  accomplished  if  the  boiling-point 
of  the  element  is  not  too  high.  Those  elements  which  boil  only  at 
very  high  temperatures  are  converted  into  vapor  between  the  carbon 
poles  of  an  electric  arc,  and  then  their  spectra  examined. 

By  means  of  spectrum  analysis,  then,  the  lines  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  elements  can  be  studied,  and  their  wave-lengths 
determined.  Having  mapped  out  the  lines  which  are  characteristic 
of  all  the  known  elem^ts,  we  are  in  a  position  to  detect  the  presence 
of  any  new  element.  If  when  we  examine  the  spectniDi  of  a  sub- 
stance a  line  appears  which  can  be  shown  not  to  belong  to  any 
known  element,  we  conclude  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  substance, 
and  then  proceed  to  separate  it  and  purify  it  by  chemical  methods. 
As  is  well  known,  many  of  our  chemical  elements  were  discovered 
by  means  of  spectrum  analysis.  We  need  mention  only  cfesium, 
lubidium,  thallium,  indium,  and  gallium,  and  quite  recently  the 
spectroscope  has  proved  of  incalculable  service  in  the  discovery  of 
the  new  substances  in  the  atmosphere,  by  Kamsay.  Spectrum 
analysis  has  now  reached  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  due 
especially  to  the  concave  grating  designed  by  Bowland,'  that  it  is 
certainly  the  most  sensitive  means  at  our  disposal  for  detecting 
small  traces  of  substances.  In  examining  any  substance  to-day  for 
unknown  elements,  or  in  testing  any  element  in  which  some  foreign 
material  is  suspected,  resort  is  always  had,  whenever  possible,  to  the 
spectroscope. 

Absorption  Speotra  of  OaiM;  Law  of  Kirchhoff.  —  If  white 
light  is  passed  through  a  gas  and  then  through  a  prism  or  thrown 
upon  a  grating,  it  is  seen  to  contain  dark  lines  exactly  in  the  places 
occupied  by  the  bright  lines  of  the  gas.  Kirchhoff  recognized  this 
fact  and  announced  his  law :  A  gas  absorbs  exactly  the  same  tcave- 
lengths  of  light  aa,  under  the  same  conditions,  it  can  itself  emit.  This 
discoverj  was  of  great  importance  as  throwing  light  on  a  class  of 

>  Phil  Mag.  16,  197  (1883). 
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phenomena  up  to  that  time  not  understood.  Fraunhofer  had  earl^ 
discovered  that  when  sunlight  is  refracted  and  separated  into  its 
colors  the  spectrum  is  not  continuous,  but  is  marked  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  dark  lines.  The  law  of  Kirchhoff  explained  the  presence  of 
these  dark  lines.  The  light  coming  from  the  sun  had  passed  through 
the  vapors  of  certain  elements,  and  the  same  wave-lengths  which 
these  gases  could  emit  had  been  absorbed  by  them.  If  this  is  true, 
we  have  a  means  of  determining  at  least  some  of  the  elements  which 
exist  in  the  sun.  It  is  only  necessary  to  find  out  with  what  char- 
acteristic bright  lines  of  our  terrestrial  elements  the  dark  lines  iu 
the  solar  spectrum  correspond,  in  order  to  determine  which  of  our 
elements  are  present  in  the  sun.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  the 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  have  been  "  identified,"  as  it  is  stated } 
i.e.  shown  to  have  the  same  wave-lengths  as  the  bright  lines  of 
known  elements.  We  can  now  state  that  about  half  of  the  known 
terrestrial  elements  certainly  occur  in  the  sun,  and  about  eight  of 
the  remaining  terrestrial  elements  may  occur  ia  the  sun.  Among  the 
solar  elements  we  find  most  of  the  metals  which  occur  on  the  earth. 

Spectrum  analysis  has  not  been  content  with  determining  the 
elements  which  occur  in  the  sun,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
determine  the  elements  which  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  son. 
Work  during  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  oi  by  specially  devised 
methods,  has  shown  that  the  chromospJiere  always  contains  hydro- 
gen, titanium,  helium,  and  calcium,  and  frequently  contains  a  large 
number  of  other  elements,  such  as  sodium,  barium,  iron,  and  magne- 
sium. Similarly,  the  spectroscope  has  been  applied  to  the  corona 
during  a  total  eclipse,  but  the  composition  of  the  corona  ia  still  in 
doubt 

The  spectroscope  has  also  been  applied  to  the  stars,  planets,  com- 
ets, moon,  nebula,  etc ;  hut  for  the  results  obtained  reference  only 
can  be  made  to  the  excellent  little  book  of  Landauer,  Die  Spectrai- 
analyse. 

Belatiou  between  the  Speotmm  Linei  tA  the  Element*.  —  An  ele- 
ment may  give  out  light  of  a  few  wave-lengths,  or  of  many.  Some 
elements  are  represented  by  comparatively  few  lines  in  the  spectrum, 
while  others  ate  represented  by  a  targe  number — the  lines  of  iron 
and  uraniam  may  number  thousands.  We  will  look  first  for  relatioTis 
betioeen  the  lines  of  fA«  mme  element.    Since  light  is  regarded  as  a 

iJaiusen:  Compt.  rtna.W,9S.  Lockrer:  Proe.  Boy.  Soc.  n,  91,  lOi,  12S 
(1868).     ZOMei :  Poffff.  Ann.  l»,S2{lB6d).    Hugglns:  JYoe.  floj.Soe.  17,  308 
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ware-motion  ctf  the  ether,  the  different  spectrum  lines  correBpoiid  to 
different  wave-lengths.  It  would  seem  probable  that  the  different 
wave-lengths  sent  out  by  the  same  kind  of  atoms  or  molecules  would 
bear  some  simple  relation  to  one  another.'  One  naturally  thinks  of 
the  wave-lengths  of  sound  sent  out  by  a  vibrating  string,  and  recalls 
the  simple  relations  between  them.  Relations  as  simple  as  these 
have  not  been  discovered  in  the  case  of  light,  but  generalizations  of 
value  have  been  reached.  The  first  attempt  to  point  out  relations 
between  the  wave-lengths  of  the  vibrations  sent  out  by  the  same  ele- 
ment was  made  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,'  but  the  first  successful 
attempt  was  made  by  Balmer.*  He  showed  that  the  wave-lengths  of 
the  first  spectrum  of  bydn^n  can  be  accurately  calculated  £rom  the 
equation — ■ 

n  having  the  values  3  to  16,  and  A  the  value  3647.20. 

It  was,  however,  Rayser  and  Bunge,*  who  first  deduced  any  gen- 
eral relation  which  obt^ed  for  a  number  of  the  elements.  Their 
equation  is  — 

^  =  A  +  Bn-*+Cn-*, 

taking  instead  of  the  wave-length  X,  its  reciprocal.  To  test  their  for* 
mnla  they  redetermined  more  accurately  the  wave-lengths  of  the  lines 
of  many  of  the  elements,  and  pointed  out  the  existence  of  distinct 
aeries  of  lines.  In  the  spectra  of  the  alkali  metals  they  found  three 
distinct  series  of  tines.  The  first  series,  known  as  the  Primary  Se- 
ries, occurring  only  with  the  alkalies,  was  very  bright,  containing 
some  of  the  strongest  lines  in  the  whole  spectrum,  and  had  unequal 
differences  in  period.  The  First  Subordinate  Series  was  composed  of 
very  bright  lines,  but  not  so  bright  as  the  Primary  Series,  and  the 
difTerences  in  period  were  equal.  The  Second  Subordinate  Series 
was  composed  of  weaker  lines,  and  the  differences  in  period  were 
equah 

The  relations  between  the  lines  of  other  elements  were  not  as  well 
defined  as  with  the  alkalies.  Certain  elements  showed  the  existence 
of  secondary  series,  but,  in  general,  as  we  pass  farther  and  farther 
from  the  alkalies  in  the  Periodic  System,  the  relations  between  the 

'  Compt.  rtttd.  TO,  BM.  »  Wied.  Ann.  B5,  80  (1865) 

*Ahhandl.  Berlin.  Akad.  18B8,  1880,  1800,  1891,  1892,  1893.  WUd.Ann.69, 
114  (18M).    BritUh  Au.  Bfporl,  1888,  p.  576.     Chem.  ZtUg.  16,  533. 
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lines  of  an;  element  become  less  distinct.  For  further  details  in  thie 
connection  reference  must  be  had  to  the  original  papers.' 

The  rekUions  between  the  spectrum  lines  of  different  elements  are  of 
greater  interest,  from  the  physical^cheniical  standpoint.  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran '  thought  he  had  discovered  certain  relations  between 
the  spectra  of  potassium,  rubidium,  and  ciesium,  and  concluded  that 
as  the  atomic  weight  increases,  the  spectra  of  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths  t«nd  more  and  more  toward  the  red.  This  has  since  been 
shown  by  Ame»'  uot  to  be  strictly  true  in  the  case  of  magnesium, 
zinc,  and  cadmium. 

The  work  of  Kayser  and  Bunge,  and  of  Bydbe^,*  are  again  of 
chief  importance  in  connection  with  the  relations  between  the  lines 
of  different  elements.  Elements  belonging  to  the  same  groups  of  the 
Mendel^ff  Table  have  analogous  spectra.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  primary  series  of  lines  appears  only  with  the 
alkali  metals.  The  first  three  groups  of  elements  have  been  arranged 
inthe  following  order  with  respect  to  relationsbetweentheirspectra:' — 

(1)  Li,  Na,  K,  Eh,  Cs. 

(2)  Cu,  Ag. 

(3)  Mg,  Ca,  8r. 

(4)  Zn,  Cd,  Hg. 
(6)  Al,  In,  Th. 

Within  these  groups  the  spectrum  tends  more  and  more  toward 
the  red,  with  increasing  atomic  weight.  This  is  what  we  might  ex- 
pect, the  heavier  atom  vibrating  more  slowly  and  sending  out  fewer 
waves  in  a  given  time.  As  we  pass,  however,  from  one  group  of 
these  elements  to  another,  the  spectrum  tends  toward  the  violet,  with 
increase  in  atomic  weight.  These  relations  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
garded as  only  first  approximations  to  any  general  truth,  and  when 
we  consider  that  some  elements  vibrate  in  thousands  of  periods,  or  at 
least  give  thousands  of  lines  in  the  spectrum,  it  will  probably  be  a 
long  time  before  any  comprehensive  generalization  will  be  reached 
connecting  anything  like  all  the  wave-lengths  sent  out  by  the  differ- 
ent elements.  That  there  are,  however,  fundamental  relations  be- 
tween these  wave-lengths  no  one  can  doubt. 

'Rfdberg:  Compf.  rend.  110,  304  (1890).    Zuckr.  pkj/».  Chem.  (,227(1890), 
Wied.  Ann.  BO,  629  (1893) ;  SS,  110  (18M).    Landaaer :  Die  SpeetnUanall/se,  p.  64. 
'  Compt.  rend.  W,  610, 
■  Phil.  Mag.  80,  88  (1890). 

•  Loc.  ctt. 

*  Landauec  :  JHt  Spectralanalyte,  p.  SO. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  LIQUIDS  AND  GASES 

General  Piopertin  of  Liquids.  —  The  properties  of  liquids  as 
such  are  so  different  from  the  properties  of  gases  that  we  would 
suspect  little  or  no  connection  between  these  two  states  of  aggre- 
gation. Liquids  have  their  own  definite  volumes,  which  are  only 
slightly  changed  by  change  in  conditions.  The  volume  of  a  liquid 
is  slightly  diminished  by  increase  in  pressure,  and  increased  by  rise 
in  temperature;  but  the  chsjige  in  either  case  is  small.  Accord- 
ing to  Amagat,^  the  coefficient  of  compression  of  water  varies  from 
O.O00O43  at  comparatively  low  pressures  to  0.000024  at  pressures 
in  the  neighborhood  of  3000  atmospheres.  The  compression  coefB- 
cient  of  mercury  is  only  about  0.0000032  for  pressures  of  a  few 
atmospheres. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  water  with  increase  in  temperature 
is  seen  in  the  few  results  ^ven  in  the  following  table,  which  is  taken 
fomi  the  work  of  Volkmann.*    The  unit  is  water  at  +  4°  C. 


Expansion  of  Water 


T„™™ 

VoLcm 

T«.„.r™ 

VO«M. 

0" 

].(I001S2 

40" 

1.00770 

3» 

1.000038 

60° 

1.011B7 

4" 

1.000000 

75° 

1.02572 

fl- 

1.000031 

90= 

1.03S74 

10» 

1.000201 

100" 

1.04323 

20" 

1.001731 

Similarly,  the  expansion  coefficient  of  mercury  varies  from  0.0001813 
at  0"  to  0.0001884  at  360°. 

1  Compt.  rend.  108,  429  (1886);  Joum.  de  PAy*.  [2],  S,  197. 
«  jried.  ^»»,  14,  260  (1881). 
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If  ve  recall  that  the  Tolume  of  a  gas  iocieasee  with  the  preseure 
according  to  the  lav  of  Boyle,  and  with  the  temperature  according 
to  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac,  we  will  see  the  marked  difference  between 
the  persistency  of  the  volume  of  a  gas  and  that  of  a  liquid. 

The  particles  of  a  liquid  move  comparatively  freely  over  one 
another,  but  the  resistance  to  movement  is  much  greater  here  than 
with  gases.  This  is  usually  expressed  by  saying  that  the  inner 
friction  of  liquids  is  greater  than  that  of  gases. 

Liquids  in  general  represent  matter  in  a  much  more  condensed 
form  than  gases.  A  given  volume  of  a  liquid  when  converted  into  a 
gas  occupies  many  times  its  volume  in  the  liquid  state;  but  here, 
again,  pressure  must  be  taken  into  account,  since  the  density  of  a 
gas  can  be  greatly  increased  by  pressure  alone.  These  are  some  of 
the  most  striking  differences  between  matter  in  the  liquid  and  matter 
in  the  gaseous  state. 

If,  however,  we  examine  gases  and  liquids  more  closely,  we  shall 
see  that  the  differences  are  mainly  differences  of  d^ree — the  state 
of  aggregation  depending  chiefly  upon  temperature  and  pressure. 
That  there  are  close  relations  between  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states 
is  clearly  brought  out  by  a  study  of  the  transformation  of  gases  into 
liquids  and  of  liquids  into  gases. 

The  Liquefaction  of  Qaiei. — The  problem  of  the  liquefaction  of 
gases  early  attracted  attention.  It  was  very  easy  to  lique^  some 
substances,  while  others  remained  in  the  gaseous  stateeven  at  quite 
low  temperatures.  Van  Helmont'  distinguished  between  those  sub- 
stances which  cannot  be  liquefied  and  those  which  can,  by  calling 
the  former  "  gases  "  and  the  latter  "  vapors." 

TAe  Jir8t  really  important  step  in  the  liqwfaetion  of  gaset  «Afc& 
condense  only  ai  very  low  temperatvTea  toe  owe  to  Faraday  (1823).  He 
heated  chlorine  hydrate  in  a  glass  tube,  one  'end  of  which  was  kept 
cool,  and  obtained  chlorine  as  a  yellow  liquid.  This  was  followed' 
by  the  liquefaction  of  a  number  of  other  gases,  such  as  sulphurous 
acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  carbonic  acid,  cyanogen,  ammonia,  eto.  In 
these  experiments,  Faraday  made  use  both  of  high  pressure  and  low 
temperature,  —  the  two  conditions  which  underlie  all  subsequent 
work. 
t  Bussy*  worked  at  low  temperatures,  but  did  not  use  high  press- 
ures. He  liquefied  sulphurous  acid,  and  made  the  important  dis- 
covery that  when  this  liquid  was  allowed  to  evaporate  on  die  lur,  a 

•  Kopp :  Ottekichte  der  Chemie,  I,  p.  121. 
«Pfta.  7Van«.  Ill,  189. 

•  Ann.  Chim.  PAy».  [2],  SB,  03  (1824).    Fogg.  Ann.  1,  287  (1824). 
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much  lower  temperature  waa  produced.  This,  as  we  sliall  see,  has 
proved  to  be  of  f  tmdamental  importance  in  connection  with  the  lique- 
faction of  the  more  resistant  gases.  Utiliziiig  this  fact,  Bussy  waa 
able  to  liquefy  chlorine  and  ammonia. 

CarboH  dioxide  mu  liquefied  in  fairly  large  quantities  hy  ThQorier^ 
in  1834,  b;  means  of  a  new  apparatus'  which  he  devised  for  this 
purpose.  He  studied  a  ntimber  of  the  physical  properties  of  liquid 
carbon  dioxide, — itsvaporpressure,  solubility,  etc., — and  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  production  of  low  temperatures  by  allowing  the 
liquid  to  volatilize.  By  means  of  a  spray  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide 
low  temperatures  could  be  reached  j  but  by  mixing  liquid  carbon 
dioxide  and  liquid  ether,  powerful  refrigerating  effects  could  be  pro- 
duced. Thilorier  not  only  liquefied,  but  succeeded  in  solidifying 
carbon  dioxide.  The  liquid  carbon  dioxide  was  allowed  to  expand, 
when  a  part  volatilized,  and  in  doing  so  extracted  enough  heat  from 
the  remunder  to  convert  it  into  a  solid.  When  the  solid  acid  is 
mixed  with  ether  a  powerful  refrigerant  is  produced,  which  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  service  in  obtaining  comparatively  low  tem- 
peratures. Temperatures  of  from  — 100°  C.  to  — 110°  C.  can  be 
produced  by  means  of  this  niixture,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
ThOoriej'a  Mixture. 

Faraday  publisAed  the  reauiU  of  hia  second  attempt  to  liquefy  gates 
in  1845.'  The  incentive,  as  he  says  himself,  was  to  obtjun  the 
soealled  "  permanent  gases "  in  liquid  or  solid  form.  He  worked 
vith  higher  pieesures  than  in  his  first  experiments,  and  also  used 
lower  temperatures,  now  made  possible  by  the  discovery  of  Thilo- 
rier'e  mixture.  A  number  of  gases  such  as  ethylene,  bydrobromie 
acid,  phosphene,  eto.,  succumbed  to  this  treatment,  and  were  ob- 
t^ned  as  liquids.  A  number  of  gases  were  also  solidified,  such  as 
hydriodic,  sulphurous,  and  hydrobromic  acids,  ammonia,  cyanogen, 
and  nitrous  oxide.  Faraday  did  not  succeed  in  liquefying  hydi(^n, 
o^gen,  nitrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  or  nitric  oxide. 

NaOerer  *  divised  an  apparatus  for  producing  very  high  pressures, 
and  then  attempted  to  liquefy  the  so-called  permanent  gases  — 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc.*  He  subjected  these  gases  to  higher  and 
higher  pressures,  until  finally  a  pressure  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  atmospheres  was  used.  At  the  same  time  be  used  the 
lowest  temperature  which  he  could  obtain  by  mixing  solid  carbon 

>  ^nn.  Chim.  Fhyi.  [2],  60,  427  (1S35). 

»  Uth.  An*.  SO,  122  (18.39).  •  FMl.  Trant.  1»S,  166  C18«). 

'  Jovm.  prakt.  Chem.  16,  169  (1845). 

*  Wttn.  Ber.  5,  861 ;  S,  667  and  570 ;  IS,  109. 
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dioxide  and  ether.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  permanent  gases 
still  remained  unliquefied. 

During  the  next  thirty  years  (1S45-187&)  not  many  gases  vere 
added  to  the  list  of  those  which  had  been  liquefied.  The  so-called 
"permanent  gades"  had  baffled  all  attempts  to  liquefy  them,  and 
still  continued  to  do  so.  But  during  this  period  the  nature  of  gases 
was  studied  more  closely,  and  knowledge  acquired  which  made 
possible  the  subsequent  liquefaction  of  all  gases. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  this  period  will  be  considered 
in  more  detail  a  little  later.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  it  was  shown 
that  for  every  gas  there  is  a  temperature  above  which  it  cannot  be 
liquefied,  no  matter  how  great  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
This  is  called  the  critical  temperature  of  the  gas. 

It  soon  became  obvious,  then,  that  every  gas  must  be  cooled 
down  at  least  to  its  critical  temperature,  before  it  can  be  converted 
into  a  liquid  by  pressure.  After  this  fact  became  clearly  recognized, 
experimenters  saw  that  they  must  look  rather  to  the  securing  of 
low  temperatures  than  of  high  pressures,  in  order  to  convert  the 
"permanent  gases"  into  liquids. 

R  was  not  until  1877  that  CaiRetet^  succeeded  in  liquefying 
oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide;  and  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  later 
that  oxygen  was  also  liquefied  by  Picket.'  The  method  employed  ■ 
by  Cailletet  consisted  in  subjecting  the  gas  to  a  fairly  high  (300 
atmospheres)  pressure  in  a  very  simple  apparatus,'  cooling  the  gas 
down  to  a  low  temperature  by  means  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  and 
then  allowing  the  gas  to  suddenly  expand  by  releasing  the  pressure. 
In  addition  to  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide,  Cailletet  succeeded  also 
in  liquefying  nitrogen  and  air,  but  the  experiments  with  hydrogen 
were  not  as  satisfactory,  although  it  is  stated  that  a  mist  was 
seen  in  the  tube  containing  the  hydrogen,  when  the  pressure  was 
removed.  The  experiments  of  Pictet  *  cannot  be  described  in  detail. 
He  succeeded  in  liquefying  oxygen,  as  has  been  stated,  and  prob- 
ably hydrogen  also,  and,  indeed,  may  have  obtained  a  little  solid 
hydrogen. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  important  and  tucceaajvl  toork  of  the 
SusaiaTis,  Wroblewski  and  Olszewski.'  Their  method  consists  in 
subjecting  the  gas  to  be  liquefied  to  considerable  pressure,  but  at 
the  same  time  cooling  it  down  to  a  very  low  temperature.     The  low 

1  Compt.  rtnd.  S6,  1217  (1877).         «  Ibid.  BS,  12H,  1220  (1877). 
'  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  [6],  IS,  182  (1878). 

*  Ibi±  [6],  18,  146  (1878). 

*  Wied.  Ann.  20,  243  (1R83). 
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temperature  is  secured  by  causing  a  liquid  with  low  btoling-point 
to  boil  under  diminislied  pressure.  Thus,  ia  the  liquefaction  of 
oxygen  a  temperature  of  —130°  waa  secured  by  boiling  liquid 
ethylene  under  diminished  pressure.  The  oxygen  waa  then  lique- 
fied at  a  pressure  not  much  above  twenty  atmospheres.  Similarly, 
when  nitrogen  was  cooled  to  a  very  low  temperature,  subjected  to 
a  presiBure  of  150  atmospheres,  and  part  of  the  pressure  released, 
it  was  obtained  as  a  liquid. 

In  1884  WroWewski'  liquefied  hydrogen,  using  liquid  oxygen 
under  diminished  pressure  as  the  refrigerating  agent  He  assigned 
the  following  boiling-points  to  four  of  the  more  common  gases :  — 


P«.™ 

Boiune-romr 

Oiypm     .... 
Kilrogen    .... 

Air 

Cubon  UoDOxide     . 

1  atmoepbere 

-  IM'.O  C. 

-  1M=.3  C. 

-  m'.2  c. 

- 186=  0  C. 

When  these  liquids  were  boiled  under  diminished  pressure,  a 
temperature  somewhat  lower  than  —  200°  C.  could  be  obtained. 
Olszewski  made  use  of  the  low  temperature  obtained  in  this  way 
to  liquefy  hydrogen.'  The  gas  was  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  nearly 
two  hundred  atmospheres,  and  cooled  as  low  as  possible  by  boiling 
oxygen  under  a  pressure  of  a  few  millimetres  of  mercury.  He  was 
not  able  to  obtain  any  quantity  of  liquid  hydrogen. 

Olszewski  solidified  a  number  of  the  very  low-boiling  liquids. 
Liquid  carbon  mouoxide,*  which  boiled  at  — 190°,  was  evaporated 
under  diminished  pressure.  The  temperature  sank  to  —211°,  and  a 
part  of  the  liquid  solidified.  Nitrogen*  was  solidified  in  a  similar 
manner  at  a  temperature  of  —214°.  Solid  nitrogen,  when  boiled 
under  diminished  pressure,  produced  a  temperature  of  —225°.  Liquid 
air  evaporated  under  low  pressure  gave  —  220°.  Olszewski  found  the 
boiling-point  of  oxygen  to  be  — 181°.4,  of  nitrogen  — 194°.4,  and 
of  carbon  monoxide  —190°.  In  1891  he  made  another  attempt  to 
liquefy  hydrogen,'  using  liquid  air  and  liquid  oxygen  as  the  re- 
frigerants. While  not  successful  to  any  marked  extent,  he  was 
able  to  fix  the  boiling-point  of  hydrogen  at  about  —  243°.d. 


>  Compt.  rend.  98,  149  (18B4). 

>  Ibid.  W,  3«6,  91S  (1884). 


*  Pftd.  Mag.  [6],  39,  ISe  (1896). 


•  Ibid.  99,  TOfl  (1884). 
t  Ibid.  100,  360  (1886). 
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The  ea^perimeMs  of  Deinar^  contributed  mucli  to  our  knowledge 
of  low-boiling  liquids.  He  devised  au  apparatus'  for  liquefying 
such  gases  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  on  a  comparatively  la^e  scale, 
and  in  1893  solidified  air.'  Dewar  greatly  facilitated  tbe  work  with 
these  low-boiliug  liquids,  by  devising  double-walled  bulbs  and  test- 
tubes,*  and  pumping  out  the  air  between  the  two  walls.  In  this 
"vacunm-jacketed"  apparatus  these  liquids  evaporate  comparatively 
slowly  and  could  be  preserved  for  a  relatively  long  time. 

At  this  time  the  problem  of  liquefying  gases  was  solved  by  a 
new  method,  which  made  it  possible  to  liquefy  such  gases  as  tbe 
air  on  a  conunercial  scale.  Hitherto,  the  gas  had  been  cooled 
chiefly  by  evaporating  some  -low-boiling  liquid  under  diminished 
pressure,  but  plainly  this  was  not  economical.  The  final  cooling 
of  the  gas  was  effected  by  allowing  it  to  expand.  The  methods 
of  liquefying  air  used  by  Linde,  and  also  by  Hampaon  and  Trijiler, 
ore  apparently  baaed  upon  essentially  the  same  principle.  The  gas 
is  compressed,  and  the  heat  which  is  liberated  removed.  Tbe  gas  is 
then  allowed  to  expan'd,  usually  through  a  small  opening,  and  thus 
its  temperature  lowered.  This  cold  gas  is  then  allowed  to  cool  more 
of  the  compressed  gas,  and  finally  some  of  the  latter  is  obtained  in 
liquid  form. 

Quite  Tecently  soTne  extremely  interesting  results  have  been  obtained 
in  connection  with  the  liquefadion  of  the  most  reaistent  gases.  Argon 
was  liquefied  by  Olszewski*  in  1895,  using  liquid  oxygen  as  the  re- 
frigerating agent.  It  boiled  at  — 187°  and  froze  at  — 191°.  Ho 
also  attempted  to  liquefy  helium,*  using  at  first  liquid  oxygen,  and 
then  liquid  air,  as  the  refrigerating  agents.  Although  a  tempera- 
ture of  —  220°  was  obtained  with  liquid  air,  under  diminished  press- 
ure, tbe  helium  did  not  liquefy  under  a  pressure  of  140  atmospheres. 

Fluorine  was  liquefied  by  Moisson  and  Dewar'  in  1897.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  remarkable  experiment,  when  we  think  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  fluorine.  The  fluorine  was  cooled  to  — 190°  by  means  of 
liquid  air,  liquefied,  and  received  in  a  glass  bulb.  Fluorine  boils  at 
—187°,  and  at  this  low  temperature  loses  much  of  its  chemical  activity. 
It  does  not  act  upon  iron,  and  does  not  replace  iodine  from  its  com- 
pounds.    The  liquid  fluorine  was  cooled  £S-210°  without  solidifying. 

The  problem  of  liquefying  hydrogen  in  any  appreciable  quantity 

»  Fhil.  Xag.  18,  210  (1884).  '  Chem.  Nrwf,  87,  126  (1803). 

«  iVoc.  Boy.  In»t.  1886,  660.  •  Proe.  Boy.  Intt.  14,  1  (1896). 

*  Traru.  Boy.  Soc.  JH,  263  (1885).     Commanicaled  by  Bamsay. 

•  Wled.  Ann.  S9,  184  (1806).     Tfalure,  M.  377  (1896). 
1  Compt.  rend.  IM,  1202  (1887)  ;  U>,  606  (1807). 
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-was  solved  by  Dewai'  in  1898.  A  mLxtnre  of  liquid  nitrogen  and 
faydt^eu  was  used  to  cool  down  the  gaa.  Under  diminished  press- 
ure this  would  give  a  tempeiatura  of  at  least  —205°.  Hydrogen 
gas  cooled  to  this  temperature,  and  under  a  pressure  of  about  180 
atmospheres,  was  allowed  to  flow  through  a  flue  opening  into  a  "  vac- 
uum-jacketed "  vessel,  kept  below  —  200°.  Hydrogen  liquefied 
under  these  conditions  at  the  rate  of  some  four  or  five  cubic  centi- 
metres of  liquid  per  minute.  The  boiling-point  of  liquid  hydrogen, 
as  determined  by  the  platinum  thermometer,  is  —  2^°.  This  has 
since  been  redetermined  by  a  platinum-rhodium  thermometer,  and 
found  to  be  —  246°. 

Dewar'  has  also  succeeded  in  liquefying  helium  by  placing  a 
tube  containing  this  gas  in  liquid  hydrogen,  and,  finaJly,  has  ob- 
tained hydn^en  in  the  solid  form.*  He  attempted  to  solidify  hy- 
drogen by  placing  some  of  the  liquid  in  a  tube  surrounded  by  liquid 
hydrogen  in  a  vacuum- jacketed  vessel,  and  boiling  the  hydrogen  in 
the  outer  vessel  under  diminished  pressure.  This  experiment  was 
not  successful.  The  hydrogen  in  the  inner  vessel  may  have  been 
cooled  below  its  freezing-point,  but  remained  undercooled  and  did 
not  solidify.  However,  by  means  of  a  simple  apparatus  in  which 
the  refrigerating  effect  of  evaporation  under  diminished  pressure 
coald  be  better  realized,  Dewar  obtained  hydrogen  in  the  solid  form. 
The  melting-point  of  hydrt^n  must  be  about  —  255°,  and  a  slightly 
lower  temperature  can  be  obtained  by  evaporating  solid  hydrogen.* 

We  see,  then,  from  the  above,  that  all  known  gases  have  been 
liquefied,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  helium,  have  been  solidified. 
The  relation  between  the  gaseous  and  liquid  state  is  evidently  a 
very  close  one  —  the  state  of  a^regation  which  obtains  depending 
obviously  upon  temperature  and  pressure,  but  chiefly  upon  tempera- 
ture. A  further  point  of  very  great  interest  comes  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liquefaction  of  the  more  permanent  gases.  We  are 
able  to  realize  experimentally  a  temperature  which  is  but  slightly 
above  tbe  absolute  zero.  That  many  important  discoveries  will  be 
made  by  working  in  this  region  of  extreme  cold  is  almost  certain, 
now  that  we  have  refrigerating  agents  of  such  intensity  and  in  such 
quantity  at  hand. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  principles  and  methods  in- 
volved in  liquefying  gases,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  temper- 

>  Ptoc  Bob.  Soe.  es,  266  (1808).  *  Ibid.  B3,  267  (ISOB). 

*  Chem.  JVewf,  SO,  132  (18W). 

<  For  details  Id  conneotlon  with  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  see  the  admirable 
little  book  by  Haidln,  Liquefaction  of  Oaiet. 
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ature  for  eveiy  gas,  above  which  it  cannot  be  liquefied  by  pressoie. 
This  and  certain  analogouB  constants  for  gases  must  be  studied  more 
closely, 

Critioal  Temperature  and  Critioal  Frewore.  —  Gagnaird  de  la 
Tour '  observed  in  1822  that  ether  and  alcohol  pass  completely  into 
vapor  in  a  very  small  space,  when  the  temperature  is  above  a  certain 
point.  Also,  that  two  volumes  of  ether  volatilize  at  the  same  temper- 
ature as  one  volume  into  the  same  space.  This  made  it  probable 
that  there  was  a  temperature  above  which  these  liquids  could  not 
remain  in  the  liquid  state,  but  would  pass  over  into  vapor  regardless 
of  the  pressure.  This  observation  made  but  little  impression,  until 
Andrews '  showed  much  later  (1869)  that  there  is  a  temperature  for 
every  gas,  above  which  it  cannot  be  liquefied.  This  temperature 
was  called  by  Andrews  the  Oritical  Temperature  of  the  gas.  The 
work  of  Andrews  was 
done  largely  with  carbon 
dioxide.  When  the  tube 
containing  this  gas  was 
broi^ht  to  a  temperature 
of  13M,  and  the  gas 
subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  18.9  atmospheres,  a 
liquid  began  to  appear, 
and  the  volume  of  the 
gas  continued  to  dimin- 
ish without  any  con- 
sideiable  increase  in 
pressure  being  required. 
At  21°.5  similar  results 
were  o'btatned.  At  some- 
what higher  tempera- 
tures, however  (31 M 
and  32'.5),  results  of  a 
very  different  character 
manifested  themselves. 
Although  there  was  a 
Y,a_  10.  marked  decrease  in  vol- 

ume at  a  certain  definite 
pressure,  yet  no  liquid  separated.     There  was  no  evidence  that  any 
liquid  had  been  formed.    At  still  higher  temperatures  the  abrupt- 
^Ana.  Chim.  Phy*.tl,  127,  178(1822);  »,  410(1323). 
"  Trant.  Soy.  Soc  1869  [2],  676. 
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nes8  of  change  in  Toluine  at  any  definite  pressure  became  less  and 
less,  and  eatkely  disappeared  at  48''.1.  These  results  are  seen  best 
by  plotting  them  in  curves ;  the  abscissas  are  volumes,  the  ordinates 
pressures. 

The  curve  for  13M  shows  that  when  a  pressure  of  nearly  50  at- 
mospheres is  reached,  the  volume  diminishes  very  greatly  without 
any  marked  increase  in  pressure.  This  means  that  the  gas  has 
passed  over  into  liquid  at  this  pressure.  The  curve  for  21°.l  is 
similar  to  the  lower  cuTve.  An  abrupt  transition  from  gas  to  liquid 
takes  place,  but  at  a  higher  pressure.  The  curves  for  31°.l,  SZ'.S, 
and  35°.5  show  less  and  less  abruptness,  but  at  none  of  these  tem- 
peratures is  any  liquid  produced.  The  curve  at  48°.l  shows  no  break, 
being  perfectly  smooth  throi^hout.  The  temperature  above  which 
carbon  dioxide  cannot  be  liquefied  was  found  by  Andrews  to  be 
30°.92,  and  this  is,  therefore,  the  critical  temperature  of  the  gas. 

The  temperature  above  which  a  gas  cannot  be  liquefied  has  been 
termed  by  Mendel^ff  >  the  alMOlnte  boiling-point  of  the  gu.  This  is 
obviously  the  same  as  Andrews'  critical  temperature. 

The  pressure  which  will  just  liquefy  the  gas  at  the  critical  tem- 
perature has  been  termed  the  oritieal  preunre.  The  substance  has  a 
certain  definite  density  under  these  conditions,  and  this  is  its  oritiaal 
deniity.    I'he  retiprocal  of  the  critical  density  is  the  oritioal  volume. 

Many  of  the  critical  constants  of  liquids  will  be  found  in  a  paper 
by  Heilborn,'  but  since  some  of  these  have  been  quite  recently  deter- 
mined witli  greater  accuracy,  the  original  papers  bearing  upon  the 
liquefaction  of  gases  and  the  properties  of  the  liquids  formed  must 
be  consulted.  The  critical  temperatures  and  pressures  of  some  well- 
known  liquids  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


0.™..T„™.„„ 

c.™...P._™ 

Hydrogen        .... 

-  226''.0 

16.0  atmospherea 

Nitrogen . 

-  146°.0 

35.0  atmospheres 

-  141°.0 

A^Ml      . 

-120°.0 

40.0  atmospberea 

nnorino 

-  121».0 

60.0  atmospheres 

Oxygen  .       . 

-  uef.s 

Hetbane 

-    95«.5 

60.0  almospherea 

CsrboB  dioxide 

4-  sr.o 

75.0  atmospheres 

AmmoDia 

-iao=.o 

>  ll&.O  atmoBpberea 

CMorioe 

-  IM'.O       ;  ■■ . 

83.9  atmospheres 

Bromine 

-  802°.2  "  ■  ■ 

>  Lieb.  Ann.  11»,  1  (1861). 


*  ZtKkr.  phys.  Cbem.  7,  Ml  (1801). 
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The  examples  given  in  this  table  show  the  great  diSerences  ia 
the  critical  temperatures  of  different  liquids.  It  also  shows  that  the 
critical  pressures  of  liquids  are,  in  general,  not  high.  If  the  tern- 
peiature  of  the  gas  is  below  the  critical  temperature,  the  pressure 
required  to  liquefy  the  gas  is  below  the  critical  pressure.  In  the 
liquefaction  of  gases,  then,  low  temperature  is  far  more  important 
than  high  pressure.  Indeed,  the  temperature  must  be  at  least  dowu 
to  the  critical  temperature.  If  the  temperature  is  still  lower,  very 
slight  pressure  may  liquefy  the  gas.  We  can  now  see  why  the 
earlier  experimenters  were  not  successful  when  they  tried  to  liquefy 
such  gases  as  oxygen,  nitrc^n,  hydrogen,  etc.  They  used  in  some 
cases  enormous  pressures  amounting  to  thousands  of  atmospheres; 
but  did  not  cool  the  gases  down  to  the  critical  temperatures.  After 
these  gases  were  sufficiently  cooled  they  were  liquefied  at  moderate 
pressures. 

Continuity  of  Passage  from  the  Liquid  to  the  Gaaeou  State. — It 
will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  critical  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  that  a  liquid  can  be  transformed  into  vapor  with- 
out becoming  heterogeneous  at  any  time.  If  the  liquid  is  warmed 
above  its  critical  temperature,  a  pressure  is  produced  which  is  greater 
than  the  critical  pressure.  The  volume  may  now  be  increased  to 
any  extent,  yet  the  substance  which  was  originally  liquid  remains 
homc^ueous.  The  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gas  is  thus 
perfectly  continuous,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  liquid 
state  ends  and  the  gaseous  begins.  The  condition  of  matter  at 
and  near  the  critical  point  has  always  perplexed  men  of  science, 
and  many  opinions  have  been  expressed  concerning  it.  Andrews 
discussed  this  condition  in  connection  with  carbonic  acid.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  this  gas  above  the  critical  temperature  is  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  considerably  above  the  critical  pressure,  there 
is  an  enormous  decrease  in  volume.  The  carbon  dioxide  under  this 
condition  is  neither  gas  nor  liquid,  but  occupies  a  position  between 
the  two. 

Certain  phenomena  manifested  by  substances  around  the  critical 
po^t  have  been  very  carefully  studied.  Clark*  showed  that  the 
density  of  the  vapor  was  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid  at  the  critical 
point  This  has  been  defined  as  the  critical  density.  The  critical 
point  is,  then,  that  at  which  the  density  of  vapor  and  liquid  are 
equal.  Kamsay*  concluded  from  the  experiments  of  others  and 
from  bia  own  that  the  liquid  state  may  persist  beyond  the  critical 
jProc.  Fhgt.  Soe.i,  41. 
*  Proc  Boy.  Soc.  »1,  194  (1881). 
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point,  and  this  opinion  is  sliared  by  other  experimenters.*  Hannay,* 
on  ihe  contrary,  is  of  the  opinion  from  his  own  work,  that  the  criti- 
cal point  marks  the  limit  of  the  liquid  condition,  and  su^ests 
the  term  "vapor"  for  matter  just  above  the  critical  point.  It, 
however,  seems  best  to  still  limit  the  states  of  matter  to  three,  — 
gas,  liquid,  and  solid, — as  Haidin  points  out'  Defining  gas  as  we 
do,  as  having  neither  any  definite  form  nor  occupying  any  fixed 
volume,  bnt  capable  of  nearly  indefinite  expansion,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  substance  above  the  critical  point  is  in  the  gaseous 
condition. 

Just  as  a  liquid  can  be  transformed  into  a  gas  without  any  break 
in  continuity,  so  can  a  gas  be  transformed  into  a  liquid  by  a  continu- 
ous process.  The  gaseous  and  liquid  states,  then,  approach  as  the 
critical  point  is  reached,  and  either  can  be  made  to  pass  into  the 
other  without  any  breach  in  continuity. 

The  Kinetic  Thoor;  of  Liqoidi.  —  The  close  relation  which  we 
have  jnst  seen  to  exist  between  liquids  and  gases  has  led  to  the 
^plication  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  also  to  liquids.  Since  the 
passage  from  a  liquid  to  a  gas,  and  vice  versa,  under  certtun  condi- 
tions is  so  gradual  that  we  cannot  say  where  the  one  state  of  aggregsr 
tion  ends  and  the  other  begins,  it  is  highly  probable  that  any  theory 
which  obtains  for  the  one  state  would  apply,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
to  the  other. 

The  liquid  state,  as  we  have  seen,  represents  matter  in  a  much 
more  coDCentrated  condition  than  the  gaseous  state.  There  is  a 
much  larger  number  of  molecules  in  a  given  volume  of  a  liquid,  and 
consequently  the  colliBione  between  the  moving  molecules  are  much 
more  frequent.  There  would  thus  result  in  the  liquid  an  enormous 
pressure,  were  it  not  for  the  attractive  forces  between  the  molecules. 
These  attractive  forces  hold  the  molecules  tc^ther  and  prevent  them 
from  flying  off  with  explosive  violence.  Only  those  molecules  which 
approach  the  surface  of  the  liquid  with  unusually  great  velocity  can 
so  far  escape  from  the  attractions  of  the  other  liquid  molecules  as  to 
fly  off  into  the  space  above  the  liquid.  This  explains  the  existence 
of  vapor  above  every  liquid.  We  know,  however,  that  if  these  mole- 
cules fly  off  into  a  closed  space  above  the  liquid,  the  vapor-pr^ure 
thus  produced  cannqt  exceed  a  certain  limit  at  any  given  tempera^ 


I  Jainln:Fft».  Ma?.  [6],  16,  76(1888).  CaUletetandColaideau:  AnTt.  Chim. 
J^g».  [n],  IS.  269  (1880). 

*  Ptoc.  Boy.  Soc  H,  *78  (1880). 

*  Liqve/aetion  qf  Gate*,  p.  96. 
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ture.  We  can  clearly  see  the  reason  for  this  in  terms  of  our  theory. 
The  molecules  of  the  vapor,  in  their  movements  through  the  confin- 
ing space,  come  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Some  of 
these  are  continually  coming  within  the  range  of  the  attractive  forces 
of  the  liquid  molecules,  and  are  drawn  down,  as  it  vere,  into  the 
liquid  again.  There  is  thus  a  continual  exchange  going  on  between 
the  liquid  and  the  vapor,  some  liquid  particles  passing  oS  as  vapor, 
and  some  vapor  particles  condensing  as  liquid,  until  a  condition  of 
equilibrium  is  reached.  Equilibrium  is  established  when  the  vapor- 
pressure  has  reached  such  a  point  that  the  same  number  of  gaseous 
molecules  are  condensed  in  any  unit  of  time  as  there  are  liquid  mole- 
cules converted  into  vapor.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  only  the  mole- 
cules with  the  greatest  kinetic  energy  which  can  so  far  overcome  the 
molecular  attractions  as  to  escape  from  the  liquid  as  vapor,  and  this 
of  course  lowers  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid.  We  know 
that  when  a  liquid  evaporates,  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid 
molecules  decreases,  or,  as  we  say,  the  temperature  is  lowered.  If 
the  liquid  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  absorb  heat,  it  does  so; 
and  the  heat  required  to  effect  complete  vaporization  of  a  liquid  is 
very  great.  This  explains  why  the  vapor-tension  of  a  liquid  is 
increased  with  rise  in  temperature.  The  addition  of  heat  increases 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid  molecules,  and  more  are  capable  of 
overcoming  the  molecular  attractions  and  flying  off  as  vapor  in  a 
given  unit  of  time.  The  number  of  molecules  in  the  condition  of 
vapor  is  therefore  greater,  and  the  vapor-pressure  is  greater  the 
higher  the  temperature. 

So  much  for  the  qualitative  application  of  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases  to  liquids.  The  quantitative  application  will  be  made 
by  attempting  to  apply  the  equation  of  Van  der  Waals  for  gases 
also  to  the  continuous  passage  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid 
condition. 

Van  der  Waals'  Eqoation  applied  to  the  Continiunu  Fauage  from 
the  Gaseous  to  tbe  Liqnid  Condition. — The  equation  of  Yander  Waals 
for  gases,  it  will  be  remembered,  is :  — 


(p  +  a)(._i)_jir. 


When  this  is  arranged  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  v,  we  have :  — 


\P       J      P     P 
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This  equation  has  three  solntions,  being  a  cubic  equation,  Thich 
means  tliat  there  are  three  values  of  v  for  any  given  value  of  p. 
We  can  understand  the  sigDificance  of  two  volumes  for  ooe  pressure, 
the  one  that  of  the  liquid,  the  other  that  of  the  vapor ;  but  of  the 
third  we  know  nothing.  If  we  construct  the  curve  corresponding  to 
the  above  equation,  we  will  have  the  following  figure  (Fig.  11). 
The  abscissas  represent  volumes,  aud  the  ordinates  pressures.  Each 
is  an  isothermal  curve,  and  the  temperature  increases  from  curve  1 
to  curve  6,  Curve  1  represeots  a  temperature  ■  below  the  critical 
temperature,  and  curve  6  is  above  the  critical  temperature.  If  we 
follow  one  of  these  isothermals,  say  1,  we  find  that  as  the  pressure 
increases  from  Ato  C,  the  volume  continually  decreases  ;  but  as  the 
pressure  decreases  from  C  to  £,  the  volume  still  continues  to  de- 
crease. As  the  pressure  increases  again  from  E,  the  volume  contin- 
ues to  decrease. 

If  we  compare  this  curve 
with  the  results  of  experi- 
ment,— say  Andrews'  work 
with  carbon  dioxide, — we 
find  that  the  first  part  of 
curve  1  corresponds  to  the 
results    obtained.      When 
gaseous  carbon  dioxide  was 
subjected     to     increasing    ^ 
pressure,   the   volume   de-    | 
creased  as  represented  1^     g 
the  curve  AB.     Since  the    £ 
temperature   is   below   the 
critical,    when     a     certain 
pressure  was  reached,  rep- 
resented by  the  point  B, 
the    gas    liquefied.      The 
volume  thus  changed  very 
rapidly  without  any  change 
iu  pressure,  until  a  volume 

corresponding   to   that  of  Fia.  ii. 

the    liquid   was    reached. 

This  is  represented  by  the  straight  line  BF.  With  further  increase 
in  pressure  beyond  the  point  F  there  was  very  slight  diminution 
ia  volume,  since  the  volume  of  a  liquid  is  only  slightly  changed 
with  large  changes  in  pressure. 

The  portioD  of  the  curve  which  cannot  be  verified  experimentally 
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ia  that  repiesented  by  BCDEF.  The  temperature  here  is  below  the 
critical,  and  when  a  certain  pressure  is  reached  there  is  an  abrupt 
transition  from  the  gas  to  the  liquid.  The  substance  at  this  volume 
is  heterogeneous,  i.e.  part  gas  and  part  vapor.  Since  the  equation 
of  Van  der  Waals  applies  only  to  homogeneous  oonditions,  —  to  a 
continuous  transformation  from  one  state  of  a^regation  to  the 
other,  —  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  apply  to  this  condition.  It  is 
possible  to  follow  the  curve  a  little  beyond  B  by  studying  a  supers 
saturated  vapor,  and  to  proceed  a  short  way  from  F  toward  E 
by  studying  a  superheated  liquid,  but  it  is  impossible  to.  proceed 
to  any  considerable  distance  because  of  the  instability  of  these 
states. 

If  we  now  examine  curves  2,  3,  etc.,  corresponding  to  increasing 
temperatures,  we  find  that  the  three  volumes  corresponding  to  a 
given  pressure  more  and  more  nearly  coincide.  The  middle  portion 
of  the  curve  deviates  less  and  less  from  the  straight  line,  until  in  4 
we  have  the  three  volumes  absolutely  coinciding.  The  physical 
significance  of  this  point,  where  the  three  volumes  become  equal,  is 
very  interesting.  It  is  the  point  where  the  volume  of  the  gas  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  liquid,  or  where  there  is  no  discontinuity  be- 
tween the  two  states.  It  is  only  at  this  point  that  gas  and  liquid 
can  be  transformed  into  one  another  isothennally  and  without  loss 
in  continuity.  The  temperature,  pressure,  and  volume  at  this  point 
axe,  respectively,  the  critical  temperature,  critical  pressure,  and 
critical  volume.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  Critical  Point  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

The  method  of  obtaining  this  point  is  evident  from  Fig.  11. 
It  ia  only  necessary  to  draw  a  number  of  isothermal  curves  for  con- 
stant values  of  a  and  b  in  the  Van  der  Waals  equation,  starting  at  a 
temperature  considerably  below  the  critical  temperature.  As  the 
temperature  of  the  isothermal  approaches  the  critical  temperature, 
the  values  for  the  three  volumes  approach  one  another  and  finally 
become  equal  when  the  isothermal  corresponding  to  the  critical 
temperature  is  reached.  We  can  thus  determine  the  point  K  from 
the  constants  in  Van  det  Waals'  equation,  which  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  we  can  determine  the  critical  temperature,  critical  pressure, 
and  critical  volume  of  a  substance. 

In  concluding  this  section  attention  should  be  called  again  to 
the  fact  that  the  application  of  Van  der  Waals'  equation  to  liquids 
has  been  only  partially  successful.  While  it  has  shown  relations 
between  properties  as  different  as  the  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
gas  laws  and  the  critical  constants,  yet  there  are  many  and  quite 
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appreciable  differences  between  the  vslneB  as  calculated  by  means 
of  this  equation  and  as  fonnd  experimeD tally.  The  explanation  of 
many  of  these  differences  cannot  be  given,  but  a  suggestion  made  by 
Nemst'  Trill  doubtless  account  for  some  of  them.  As  he  says,  in 
the  development  of  Van  der  Waals'  equation,  the  assumption  is 
alvays  made  that  in  the  passage  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  con- 
dition, and  f  ice  verta,  there  is  no  change  in  the  molecular  condition. 
We  know,  however,  at  present  that  this  assumption  is  not  true.  Many 
substances  in  passing  from  gas  to  liquid  form  complex  molecules  to 
a  greater,  or  less  extent.  As  we  shall  see  later,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  molecules  of  liquid  water  are  made  up  of  four  of  the  sim- 
plest molecules,  while  the  molecule  of  water-vapor  is  the  simplest 
possible.  We  shall  also  see  that  the  molecules  of  many  substances 
in  the  liquid  state  are  complex,  while  in  the  gaseous  state  the  mole- 
cule is  generally  the  simplest  conceivable.  On  account  of  the  very 
incomplete  state  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  molecular 
we^hts  of  substances  in  the  liquid  condition,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  present  whether  molecular  ^gregation  in  the  liquid  state  can 
sccoant  for  all  of  the  deviations  of  liquids  from  the  equation  of 
Van  der  Waals. 

In  this  section  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out  the  most 
striking  relations  between  liquids  and  gases,  and  in  doing  this  some 
general  properties  of  liquids  hare  been  considered.  We  must  now 
study  the  several  properties  of  liquids  more  closely,  and  especially 
any  relations  which  may  exist  between  properties  and  chemical  com- 
position on  the  one  hand,  and  properties  and  constitution  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  it  was  right  in  this  field  that  much  of  the  earlier 
physical  chemical  work  was  done.  The  question  was  raised,  and 
answered  as  far  as  possible,  how  does  the  introduction  of  a  CH,  group, 
or  of  an  oxygen  or  chlorine  atom,  affect  the  physical  properties  of 
the  compoiud  into  which  it  enters  ?  Or  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  effect  on  one  compound  produced  l^  a  given  atom  or 
group,  and  the  effect  on  other  compounds  ?  Then  the  question  of 
the  effect  on  physical  properties  of  an  atom  or  group  in  one  state  of 
combination,  as  compared  with  the  effect  produced  by  the  same  atom 
or  group  in  a  different  stat«  of  combination,  arose.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, woiild  be  the  effect  on  the  physical  properties  of  compounds 
produced  by  an  oxygen  atom  in  the  hydroxyl  condition,  with  respect 
to  an  oxygen  atom  in  the  carbonyl  condition  ?  In  a  word,  how  would 
constituHon  affect  properties  ? 


1  See  Nemst:  TTieorttitelie  GhemU,  p.  237. 
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A.  great  many  interestiDg  and  important  relations  between  compo- 
sition and  properties,  and  coastitutioa  and  properties  have  been 
discovered.  Most  of  this  work  has  been  done,  as  we  would  expect, 
with  liquids,  and  will,  therefore,  be  taken  up  in  this  chapter.  We 
shall  now  take  up  in  turn  the  thermal  properties  of  liquids,  the 
optical  properties,  and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  more  or  less  appar- 
ently disconnected  physical  properties  of  liquids ;  and  shall  especially 
point  out  in  every  case  the  more  important  relations  which  have 
been  discovered  between  the  property  in  question  and  chemical 
composition  and  constitution. 


THE  VAPOR-PRESSURE  AND  BOILING-POINT  OF  LIQUIDS 

The  T&por-pnuore  of  Liqoidi.  —  When  a  liquid  is  in  contact 
'with  free  space,  it  continually  sends  off  particles  into  this  space,  as 
we  have  seen.  Given  a  liquid  in  contact  with  an  inclosed  space; 
particles  are  constantly  escaping  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  but 
at  the  same  time  vapor-particles  are  condensing.  Finally,  an 
equilibrium  will  be  established  between  the  liquid  and  its  vapor, 
when  the  same  number  of  particles  escape  in  unit  time  as  con- 
dense in  the  same  tima  The  vapor-pressure  exerted  by  a  liquid 
is  the  pressure  of  its  vapor  when  this  condition  of  equilibrium  has 
been  reached. 

The  condition  of  equilibrium  varies,  as  wc  have  seen,  with  the 
temperature,  and  the  vapor-pressure  also  varies;  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  greater  the  vapor-pressure.  In  speaking  of  the  vapor- 
pressure  of  liquids  we  must,  then,  always  state  the  temperature  to 
which  the  vapor-pressure  refers.  In  comparing  the  vapor-pressures 
of  liquids  we  could  select  some  temperature  and  measure  the  pressures 
of  their  vapors  at  this  temperature ;  this  method  has  been  extensively 
used. 

The  liquid  whose  vapor-pressure  it  is  desired  to  measure  is  placed 
most  couvciiiently  above  the  mercury  in  the  vacuum  of  a  barometer 
tube,  and  brought  to  the  desired  temperature.  The  column  of 
mercury  is  depressed,  and  the  amount  of  the  depression  is  measured 
by  reading  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  also  on  a  second 
barometer.  From  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two  columns 
the  vapor-pressure  of  the  liquid  at  the  temperature  in  question  is 
determined  by  reduction  to  normal  conditions. 

The  objection  to  this  method,  which  has  been  termed  the  statical 
method,  is  that  the  presence  of  any  volatile  impurity  in  the  liquid 
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vould  greatly  vitiate  the  results.  The  vapor-pressure  of  the  impurity 
would  add  itself  to  that  of  the  pure  liquid,  giving  a  vapor-pressure 
which  is  too  great.  This  error  may  be  very  considerable  if  there  is 
only  a  trace  of  the  impurity  present,  as  TammanQ'  ha^  shown. 

A  far  better  method,  and  one  which  can  be  used  at  much  higher 
temperatures  and  pressures,  is  that  known  as  the  dynamical  method. 
The  principle  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  statical  method.  In 
the  latter,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  temperature  is  kept  constant 
and  the  vapor-pressures  of  the  different  liquids  measured  at  this 
constant  temperature.  In  the  dynamical  method  the  pressure  is. 
maintained  constant  over  the  different  liquids,  and  the  temperatures 
at  which  they  boil  determined  accurately  by  means  of  fine  ther- 
mometers. In  the  statical  method  we  measure  vapor-pressures,  while 
in  the  dynamical  method  we  measure  temperatures.  Any  convenient 
pressure  can  be  chosen,  and  the  temperature  at  which  liquids  bail 
under  this  pressure  can  be  measured.  The  pressure  must  be  very 
carefully  regulated,  since  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  is  greatly 
affected  by  comparatively  slight  changes  in  pressure. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods  for  perfectly  pure  sub- 
stances agree  very  closely,  showing  that  there  is  for  any  liquid  a 
definite  vapor-pressure  for  any  given  temperature.  The  apparent 
differences  between  the  results  of  the  two  methods  have  been  shown 
to  be  due  to  the  large  error  produced  by  traces  of  volatile  impurities, 
when  the  statical  method  is  used.' 

A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  formulate  the  relation 
between  vapor-pressure  and  temperature,'  but  none  of  these  has  heeu 
entirely  successful.  The  expressions  which  hold  at  one  temperature 
generally  do  not  hold  at  other  temperatures. 

BeUtioiu  betwMD  tiie  Vapor-preMuret  of  ZHfferoit  BnbitanoM. — 
More  interesting  are  the  relations  which  have  been  discovered  be- 
tween the  vapor-pressures  of  different  substances.  Daltou*  thought 
that  the  vapor-pressures  of  all  liquids,  at  temperatures  equally  distant 
from  their  boiling-points,  were  equal.  While  this  holds  approxi- 
mately for  certain  classes  of  substances,  it  is  tin  from  the  truth  in 
miuiy  cases.  The  expression  proposed  by  Dnhring  is  more  rational, 
and  holds,  in  a  much  larger  number  of  cases.    The  vapor-pressures 


>  Witd.  Attn.  M,  OSS  (1887). 

I  Ruumr  and  Tonng:  Btr.  d.  dum.  Qeatll.  18,  2866  (IBSS);  19,  69,  2107 
(1886);  10,67  (1887). 

■  Cimpt.  rtftd.  IM,  1668  (1887). 

*  Mtm.  Lit.  Pha.  Soc.  Hanchester,  S,  660. 
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are  equal  at  temperatures  whict  are  at  proportional  distances  from 
the  boiling-points. 

The  formula  expressing  the  generalization  of  Duhring  is :  — 

I'  =  ("  -  100/+^  =  ("  +/(t  - 100). 

{'  is  the  boiling-point  of  the  substance  under  the  pressure  is 
question ;  ("  its  boiling-point  under  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury, 
and  I  and  100  the  corresponding  temperatures  for  water ;  /  is  a  con- 
stant factor. 

Duhring  shoved  that  this  equation  holds  approximately  in  many 
cases  J  but  that  there  are  striking  exceptions  was  pointed  out  by 
Winkelmauu.'  The  latter,*  in  turn,  proposed  an  expression  for  the 
relation  between  vapor-pressure  and  temperature,  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  nature  of  the  substance ;  but  reference  only  can  be  made 
to  it. 

The  relation  discovered  by  Bamsay  and  Young'  should,  however, 
receive  closer  attention.  If  A  is  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  tempera- 
tures of  the  two  bodies,  corresponding  to  any  vapor-pressure  which 
is  the  same  for  both  of  them ;  R'  the  ratio  at  any  other  pressure 
which  again  is  the  same  for  both;  t  and  t'  the  temperatures  of  one 
of  the  bodies  corresponding  to  the  two  vapor-pressures,  and  c  a  con- 
stant with  a  small  plus  or  negative  value,  or  may  equal  zero;  then 

R'  =  E  +  c(t'  -  t). 

When  c  =  0,  R'  =  R,  which  means  that  the  ratio  between  the' 
absolute  temperatures  is  a  constant  at  all  vapor-pressures.  If  c  has 
a  small  positive  or  negative  value  this  can  readily  be  calculated. 
Bamsay  and  Young  showed,  by  comparing  a  dozen  or  fifteen  sub- 
stances with  one  another,  that  their  formula  agrees  with  the  facts  to 
within  a  comparatively  small  limit.  They  *  tested  still  further  the 
relation  between  the  absolute  temperatures  of  equal  vapor-pressures, 
expressed  by  their  equation.  Using  the  determinations  of  the  vapor- 
pressures  of  many  esters,  made  by  Schumann,*  and  calculating  the 
ratios  of  the  absolute  temperatures  of  all  of  them  to  those  of  ethyl 
acetate  at  the  same  pressure,  it  was  found  for  pressures  ranging 
from  200  to  1300  mm.,  that  the  ratio  of  the  absolute  temperatures 
is  a  constant  at  all  pressures.  This  is  shown  by  a  few  results  takea 
from  the  paper  of  Bamsay  and  Young. 

1  WIfd.  Ann.  0,  391  (1880).  •  Ibid.  »,  32  (1886). 

»  Ibid.  9,  208  (1880).  »  Wied.  Ann.  12,  40  (1881). 

*  na.  Mag.  SI,  33  (1886). 
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1.0076 
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1.0605 

1.0616 

i.oeii 

Kethyl  batyrate 

1.0716 

1.0720 

1.0724 

1.0720 

Etbyl  Isobutynte 

1.008& 

1.0048 

1.0963 

1.0044 

Methyl  Talents  . 

1.1139 

1.1131 

1.1186 

1.1186 

Ethyl  valerate     . 

1.1619 

1.1634 

1.1642 

1.1632 

From  the  mean  ratio  for  each  ester  between  its  absolute  tempera- 
ttue  and  that  of  ethyl  acetate  at  the  same  pressure,  and  from  the 
temperatures  of  ethyl  acetate  at  the  three  pressures,  the  boiling- 
points  of  the  tweDty-seren  esters  were  calculated.  The  results  are 
given  by  them  in  a  table,  together  with  the  temperatures  as  deter- 
mined experimentally.  In  no  case  does  the  calculated  value  differ 
from  the  observed  by  more  than  0°.7.  This  is,  of  course,  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  general  truth  of  the  relation  pointed  out  in  the 
equation  of  Ramsay  and  Young. 

ReUtiou  betweon  Boiling-pountB  and  CompositioiL  and  Comtitn- 
tion.  ^le  Work  of  Kopp.  — The  relations  between  composition  and 
constitution  and  boiling-points  have  been  extensively  investigated 
among  the  organic  liquids.  Eopp,^  as  early  as  1842,  extended  his 
investigations  of  other  physical  properties  of  substances  to  their 
boiling-points,  and  discovered  comparatively  simple  relations  between 
the  boiling-points  of  liquids  and  their  composition.  He  showed  that 
« the  compound  increases  in  complexity  the  boiling-point  is  raised. 
An  ethyl  compound  boils  about  19°  C.  higher  than  the  corresponding 
methyl  compound.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year'  he  formulated 
his  generalization,  that  equal  differences  in  the  composition,  of  organic 
<ompounds  correspond  to  egwiU  differences  in  the  boiling-point.  This 
would  be  very  remarkable  if  it  were  true,  but  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
only  an  approximation. 

If  the  law  of  Kopp  was  rigidly  true,  then,  isomeric  compounds, 
since  they  have  the  same  composition,  must  boil  at  the  same  tem- 


>£,feb..iKti.  41.  70(1842). 


»  Ibid. «,  169  (1842). 
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perature.  Kopp  pointed  out  in  1S44*  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Ethyl  acetate  and  butyric  acid  are  iBomeric,  yet  the  former  boils  82* 
lower  than  the  latter.  These  isomeres,  however,  are  not  of  similar 
constitution.  He  determined,  then,  the  boiling-points  of  isomeric 
substances  whose  constitutions  are  similar. 

Boiuva-roorr 

r  Methyl  MetMe,     CH,COOCH,      . 

I  Eibyt  lormate,      ECOOCtHt 

f  Methyl  valerate,    CH,CII,CH,CH,COOCH, 

I  Amj!  fortua[«,     HCOOCiH,[ 

[  Ethyl  butyrate,      CH,CH^H,COOC,H. 

It  would  appear  from  these  results  that  isconeric  substances 
having  similar  constitution  have  the  same  boiling-point,  to  within 
the  limit  of  experimental  error. 

In  1855  Ropp'  published  the  results  of  an  elaborate  investiga- 
Uon  on  the  boiling-points  of  organic  liquids.  He  included  in  this 
work  a  number  of  alcohols,  acids,  and  ethereal  salts.  A.  few  of 
his  results  will  show  that  his  conclusions  are  substantiated  by  the 
facts. 

BOILtHO-FaDT 


Eihyl  propionate,  CiH,COOC,Hi 


Kopp'  drew  the  general  conclusion  from  this  work  that,  "for 
homolf^ous  compounds  belonging  to  the  same  series,  the  difference 
in  boiling-points  is,  in  general,  proportional  to  the  difference  in 
composition.    The  difference  in  boiling-point,  corresponding  to  the 

I  Htb.  Ann.  50,  71  (1844).  *  Ibid.  96,  I  (1866). 

•  Ibtd.  96,  82  (1866), 
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difference  in  composition  of  CHg  is  the  same  in  many  series  of 
compounds,  and  Is  equal  to  19." 

Work  dnoo  the  Time  of  Kopp.  —  More  accurate  experimental 
work  has  subsequently  shown  that  there  is  no  law  connecting  the 
boiling-points  of  substances  and  their  composition  and  constitution. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  most  remarkable  if  any  such  law  did  exist,  since 
the  boiling-points  of  liquids  are  the  temperatures,  measured  from 
the  freezing-point  of  water,  at  which  their  vapor-pressures  just  over- 
come the  atmospheric  pressure.  These  boiling-points  evidently  bear 
no  close  relation  to  any  fundamental  property  of  the  compound,  and, 
therefore,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  comparable  temperatures. 

While  no  generalization  worthy  of  the  name  of  law  connects  the 
hoiling-points  of  substances  with  their  composition  and  constitution, 
a  number  of  relations  between  them  have  been  found  to  exist.  Ditt- 
mar*  showed  that  the  two  isomeric  substances,  ethyl  formate  and 
methyl  acetate,  do  not  have  the  same  vapor-tension  at  the  same  tem> 
peratnre,  that  of  ethyl  formate  being  the  greater  throughout  He 
gives  tbe  temperatures  of  equal  vapor-pressures,  and  they  are  as 
follows :  — 

Ethyl  formate     ...    20°         28°        83°        43°        53° 
Methyl  acetate    .    .    .    21°.7      27°.8      34°.T      W.6      M°.i 

Tbe  boiling-point  of  methyl  acetate  is,  therefore,  higher  than  that 
f>f  ethyl  formate. 

That  isomeric  compounds  do  not  boll  at  the  same  temperature, 
bat,  if  tbey  have  similar  constitution,  boil  at  nearly  the  same  tem- 
perature, is  shown  by  the  following  examples :  — 

Ctetyl  fontwte,    CtHuOi 198°.l 

Heptyl  acetate,  CfHuOi lOr.S 

Amyl  bnlynte,  C»Hi»Oi IW.S 

Butyl  valerate,  CtHuOt 186°.8 

Kopp  supposed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  within  a  homologous  series 
of  compounds  a  constant  difference  in  composition  corresponds  to 
a  constant  difFerence  in  boiling-point  This  was  found  by  Schor- 
lemmer*  not  to  be  true  for  the  norma!  paraffine  hydrocarbons  and 
some  of  their  derivatives,  as  the  following  results  will  show.  b.-p.  rep- 
resents the  boiling-point,  and  d.  the  difference  between  the  boiling- 
points  of  two  successive  members  of  a  homologous  series. 

»  Lifb.  Ann.  Suppl.  6,  328  (1868). 
'  Ueb.  Ann.  161,  263  (1872). 
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^.■p. 

(f. 

».-p.       d. 

t.p.       a. 

C,H„    . 

.       1° 

37° 
32" 

26- 

CHrfl 

CH.Br   . 

.  128-.7  ^•" 

C,H„    . 

.    38°  ■ 

c.H,a 

CH,Br   . 

C,H„    . 

.    70= 

c*H,a 

C*H,Br    . 

C,H„    . 

.    W 

C.U„C1 

CHuBr  . 

C,Hi,    . 

.  IM' 

fr.-p. 

a. 

».^>.      <(. 

CH,I     . 

.    W.O 

SOf.O 
27°.6 
26=.8 

CH^. 

C,H,I    . 

.     72°.0 

C,HgO  . 

C.H,I    . 

.  102°.0 

C,H,oO 

C,H.I    . 

.   12ff'.6 

CHuO 

C.H„l  . 

.  165°.4 

C.H„0 

It  follovs  from  these  results  that  as  the  compounds  become  more 
complex,  the  difference  between  the  boiling-points  of  two' succeeding 
members  of  a  homologous  series  becomes  less.  This  is  what  we 
would  naturally  expect,  since  the  larger  the  niunber  of  carbon  and 
hydr<^n  atoms  in  the  molecule  the  smaller  the  infiuence  of  a  CHi 
group  when  introduced  into  the  compound.  This  same  relation  is 
brought  out  by  Zwicke  and  Franchimout,'  though  perhaps  in  not 
quite  so  striking  a  manner,  in  connection  with  the  acids  of  the 
parafSne  series  and  some  of  their  esters. 


Bo..u.a.™-. 

BoiLine-Ptipn  o» 

Acetic  acid. 
Propionic  acid, 
Batyrlo  acid. 
Valeric  add, 
Caproic  acid. 

CHiCOOH      .    .    . 
CH.COOH     .    .    . 
CHK^OOH     .    .    . 
C,H,COOH     .    .    . 
CHnCOOH    .    .    . 
C,H„COOH    .    .    . 

118°.0v 

)>22°.« 

>21°.7 
ie2°.3C^ 

>21".7 

>21".0 
206°.0C 

>ie°.o 

22]°.0' 

77».0 

yixiSf.O 

"'■'■'^>20°.0 
1B7=.0 

The  decrease  in  the  difference  between  the  boiling-points  of  suc- 
cessive members  of  homologous  series  of  compounds  with  increase 
in  complexity,  was  found  also  by  Linnemann,'  As  the  result  of 
his  more  accurate  investigations  he  concluded  that  "the  difference 
between  the  boiling-points  decreases,  in  most  of  the  series  thus  far 
studied,  with  increasing  number  of  carbon  atoms,  at  least  among  the 
earlier  members  of  the  series." 


1  I/Ub.  Ann.  IM,  333  (1872). 


'  Ibid.  Itt,  39  (1872). 
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The  effect  of  cooBtitutioii  on  boiling-poiat  is  clearly  sbowa  by 
the  Bubetituted  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series.  If  oae  hydio- 
gen  of  the  benzene  ring  is  substituted  by  a.  group,  the  lesolting  com- 
pound baa  a  different  boiling-point  from  its  isomeric  compound  with 
two  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  benzene  ring  substituted  by  two  groups. 
When  three  hydrc^en  atoms  in  the  benzene  ring  are  flubetituted  by 
three  groups,  the  compound  has  a  still  different  boiling-point.  This 
is  seen  from  the  following  data  taken  from  the  work  of  Kopp :  — 


CHj-CHt    ISS'-ISS" 

CtHfCiHT    151°-168<> 

/CH, 
^C,H. 

/CH. 
CHi^CH,       166M86" 
^CH, 

C^.C«H.           - 

/CH, 
C,H,<                ITS'-ITS" 
\C,H7 

/CiH, 
C,H4<                178»-179" 
\C,H. 

/CH. 
CH,  — CH,      188»-184» 
^C.H, 

By  comparing  the  boiling-points  of  isomeric  substances  enclosed 
between  the  same  horizontal  lines,  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that 
constitution  has  a  marked  influence  on  boiling-point  in  this  Beries 
of  hydrocarbons.  The  larger  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  sub- 
stituted by  groups,  the  higher  the  boiling-point  of  the  resulting 
componnd. 

That  constitution  has  a  marked  influence  on  boiling-point  has 
also  been  pointed  oiit  by  Naumann.'  His  paper  deals  with  the 
hydrocarbons  of  the  parafBne  series  and  some  of  their  derivatives, 
including  some  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  acids.  A  few  meta- 
meric  compounds  are  taken  from  the  table  given  by  Naumann. 


Normal  pent«ne, 
Isopentane, 

Tjitiametbyl  metbane, 


CH,.CH,.CH,.CH,.CH,   . 
2j^>CH.CHK^H,    .    .    . 
CH, 

I 
CH,— C— CH. 

I 


>  Str.  d.  ehem.  Oaell.  7, 178  (1874). 
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Nonnftl  butyl  &lcohol,        CH* .  CH, .  CHt .  CH|OH  . 
laobutyl  alcohol,  ^'^>CH.CHiOH      .     . 

Secondorr  bDtyl  alcobol,  CH|.  CHi.CHUH.CUi  . 
CH. 


Teniwy  butyl  alcohol,      H,C— C— OH 82°.5 

CHt 

The  normal  compoundB,  oi  those  with  a  chaiDlike  structure, 
have  the  highest  boiling-points.  The  larger  the  number  of  side 
chains,  the  lower  the  boiling-point  of  the  compound.  This  is  some- 
times expressed  by  sajing,  the  more  symmetrical  the  compound  the 
lower  its  boiling-poiat.  Naumaun'  attempts  to  explain  the  higher 
boiling-point  of  the  normal  compounds  as  due  to  their  cbaiulike 
structure.  The  molecules  constructed  in  this  way  make  better  con- 
tact than  when  there  are  side  chains  to  the  molecules,  and  the 
larger  the  number  of  side  chains  the  poorer  the  contact  between 
the  molecules.  The  better  the  contact  between  the  molecules,  the 
higher  will  be  the  temperature  required  to  tear  the  molecules  apart 
and  send  them  off  as  vapor;  consequently,  the  more  nearly  the  com- 
pound conforms  to  the  chain  structure,  the  higher  will  be  its  boiling- 
point 

lu  the  light  of  our  present  conceptions  of  structure  and  of  the 
energy  relations  in  substances,  this  explanation  cannot  be  very  seri- 
ously considered. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  already  seen  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  substituting  groups  in  the  benzene  hydrocarbons,  the 
higher  the  boiling-point.  This  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
two  series  of  compounds  need  occasion  no  great  surprise,  if  we  con- 
sider the  very  different  constitutions  of  the  paraffines  and  benzene 
compounds. 

Of  the  isomeric  substitution  products  of  benzene  the  ortbo  com- 
pounds in  general  boil  higher  than  the  meta,  and  these,  in  turn,  a 
little  higher  than  the  para  compounds.  This  again  is  only  au  ap- 
proximate relation,  to  which  many  exceptions  are  known. 

Effect  of  Certain  Atoms  or  Oronpi  on  the  BoUin^-point  of  Liqnida. 
—  The  boiling-points  of  compounds  are  affected  with  some  regularity 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  atoms  or  groups.  Thus,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  chlorine  atom  into  a  methyl  group  raises  the  boiling-point 
of  the  compound  about  60°  to  65°.    The  introduction  of  a  second  or 

>  Ber.  d.  cAfln.  Qettll.  7,  173  (1874). 
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third  chloriDe  fttom  has  a  much  leas  marked  influence  on  the  boiling- 
point.  Thi^  is  shown  by  acetic  acid  (uid  its  chlorine  substitution 
products. 


b.-p. 

d. 

Acetic  add,  CU,COOH 

Uonoehloncetic  acid,  CH,ClCOOH   .... 

THchlonMSB^c  acid,  CCliCOOH          .... 

118-.0 
186''.0 
IW.O 

lee-.o 

er.o 

A  rise  in  boiliug-point  is  produced  when  chlorine  is  replaced  by 
bromine,  and  a  still  further  rise  when  bromine  is  replaced  by  iodine. 

It  should  be  observed  that  most  of  the  relations  pointed  out 
between  boiling-points  and  composition  and  constitution  are  only 
regnlarities,  which  hold  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  Exceptions  to 
many  of  these  are  not  wanting.  Thus,  hydrogen  replaced  by  chlo- 
rine generally  means  that  the  chlorine  substitution  product  will  boil 
higher  than  the  original  substance,  but  Henry '  has  shown  that  when 
the  hydrogen  in  acetonitrile  is  replaced  by  chlorine  the  monochlor- 
nitrile  boila  higher  than  the  origin^  compound.  When  the  second 
and  diird  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  nitrite  are  replaced  by  chlorine, 
the  resultii^  compounds  boil  lower  than  the  monochlor  derivative, 
and  the  trichlomitrile  boils  almost  as  low  as  the  original  nitrile 
itsell 


..^. 

i.-p. 

ciucs     .... 
CHtClCN  .... 

81° 
123° 

CHCljCN 

CCIjCN  .... 

88° 

In  dealing  with  these  regularities  in  boiling-points  we  must  re- 
member that  they  are  only  the  first  approximations  to  the  truth. 
We  should  scarcely  speak  of  them  as  generalizations,  unless  in  a 
very  narrow  and  imperfect  sense,  and  still  less  should  we  regard 
tbem  as  laws  of  nature.  We  should  consider  them  as  the  pioneer 
efforts  in  a  direction  which  some  day  will  lead  to  a  fundamental  and 
deej>«eated  generalization,  which  will  throw  much  light  on  the  inter- 
and  intrarmolecnlar  condition  of  matter. 

1  Ber.  d.  ehem.  Gesett.  6,  734  (1873). 
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HEAT  OF  VAPORIZATION 

Heat  of  VaporiiatioiL  MAtfaodi  of  Beterminiag.  — We  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  seotioD  that  quite  different  temperatures  are  required 
to  convert  different  liquids  into  vapor  at  the  same  pressure;  the 
boiling-points  of  liquids  are  very  different.  We  shall  now  learn  that 
very  different  amounts  of  heat  are  required  to  convert  comparable 
quantities  of  liquid  into  vapor. 

Whenever  a  liquid  is  converted  into  vapor,  a  large  amount  of  heat 
disappears  as  such.  A  part  of  this  is  consumed  in  doing  work  in 
driving  back  the  air,  eiuce  a  small  volume  of  liquid  occupies  a  com- 
paratively large  volume  in  the  form  of  vapor.  The  amount  of  this 
work  can  be  easily  calculated,  knowing  the  pressure  of  the  air  and 
the  volume  of  the  vapor  formed.  It  has  been  found  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  heat  that  disappears  in  vaporization  is  consumed  in 
doing  external  work ;  the  larger  part  does  internal  work  in  the  liquid, 
transforming  it  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  condition. 

In  measuring  the  heat  of  vaporization  of  a  liquid,  ve  can  eiUier 
measure  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  convert  a  given  quantity  of 
the  liquid  into  vapor  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  liquid, 
or  we  can  condense  the  vapor  to  liquid  and  measure  the  amount  of 
heat  liberated  during  the  process  of  condensation,  since  we  know 
that  the  heat  liberated  in  condensation  is  exactly  equal  to  that  con- 
sumed in  vaporization.  It  is  far  simpler  to  measure  the  heat  liber- 
ated during  condensation,  and  this  has  been  done.  The  apparatus 
devised  by  Schiff '  has  some  advantages  over  that  constructed  several 
years  earlier  by  Bertbelot.'  If  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  a  calorim- 
eter containing  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  heat  given  up 
to  the  calorimeter  is  that  required  to  vaporize  the  liquid,  plus  the 
heat  consumed  in  raising  the  liquid  from  the  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter  to  its  own  boiling-point.  The  latter  quantity  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  total  heat  as  measured  in  the  calorimeter  to 
obtain  the  heat  of  vaporization  of  the  liquid. 

B«latlons  between  Heats  of  Tapotizatioii.  The  Lav  of  Trontim. 
— To  discover  any  relations  which  may  exist  between  the  beats  of 
vaporization  of  different  substances,  we  must  deal  with  comparable 
quantities  of  substances.  It  is  most  convenient  to  use  gram -molecular 
quantities,  and  we  would  then  have  to  do  with  molecular  heats  of 
vaporization.  An  extremely  interesting  and  probably  very  important 
relation  between  the  molecular  heats  of  vaporization  of  different  sub- 

t  Lieb.  Ann.  SM,  3Se  (1886).        ■  Ann.  Ohtm.  Pftyt.  [6],  U.  660  (1877). 
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■tuices  "was  discovered  by  Troaton.^  The  molecular  heal*  of  vapon- 
Ntian  are  proportional  to  the  abaolttte  temperatures  at  which  the 
tifuids  boU. 

That  this  relation  is  very  nearly  true  is  seen  from  the  following 
data,  taken  from  the  work  of  Schiff.'  jtf ft  is  the  molecular  heat  of 
i&porization,  and  T  the  absolute  boiling  temperature  of  the  substance. 


Hut  or 

JVA 

T 

Ethyl  formate,  C.H^    .         .        . 

58°.  6 

92.2  caL 

20.8 

Ethyl  acetate,  CtHaOi 

77°.0 

88.1   " 

20.8 

Ethyl  propionate,  C,H,„0, 

W.T 

77.1   " 

'21.0 

Uethyl  bulyrate,  C,H,«0, 

loa^s 

77.S   " 

20.9 

Methyl  valerate,  CHirf*, 

I16°.S 

70.0  " 

20.9 

Ethyl  Talenie,  CiHuOi  . 

134-.0 

M.7  " 

20.0 

boamyl  acetate,  C7Bi«0i 

1*2°.0 

06.4   '■ 

20.7 

169°.0 

B7.9   " 

20.6 

Benzene,  C.H* 

B0=^ 

03.6   " 

20.6 

Tolueue,  CtB.  . 

116".8 

88.0   ■' 

20.0 

Meta-xylene,  C.Hw .       . 

18e°.» 

78.3  " 

20.0 

Hellene,  CHu    .       . 

ler.T 

71.8   " 

19.9 

Cymene,  C»H„       . 

176=.0 

M.3   » 

10.8 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  value  of  -—  is  obtained  for  any 
compound,  by  multiplying  ite  heat  of  vaporizatioD  by  its  molecular 
weight  to  obtain  the  molecular  heat  of  vaporization,  and  dividing 
this  by  the  boUing-point  of  the  substance  plus  273°. 

These  results,  which'are  a  few  taken  from  many,  show  to  within 
what  limits  the  law  of  Troiiton  holds  good  for  these  classes  of  sub- 
stances. Ostwald '  has  calculated,  from  the  measurements  of  othei-s, 
the  ratio  ~-  for  entirely  different  classes  of  substances :  — 


VArootiTiox 

T 

Nitric  acid,  HNO,    .... 

86° 

72.5 

20.2 

Bromine,  Bii 

63° 

76.7 

22.6 

Ethylene  bromide,  CiH^Bri     . 

111° 

83.S 

21.6 

Ethyl  bromide,  CHtBr    .       .       . 

41° 

67.2 

21.4 

Methylene  chloride.  CHrfH,     .       . 

40° 

64.0 

20.6 

Solpfaor  dioxide,  SOt       .       .       . 

-18° 

69.0 

28. 1 

Cyanogen,  CN,        .... 

-21° 

66.3 

22.1 

»  ma.  Mag.  18,  M  (1884).  *  LUb.  Ann.  134, 338  (1886). 

>  Lehrh.  d.  allg.  Chem.  1,  36G. 
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The  molecular  heats  of  vaporization  are  expressed  in  units  which 
are  one  bundled  times  as  large  as  these  in  the  above  tabla 

The  law  of  Trouton  is  thus  shown  to  hold  very  closely  for  a 
number  of  classes  of  substances.  While  we  at  present  do  not  see  the 
full  significance  of  this  relation  between  heat  of  vaporization  and  abso- 
lute boiling-point  of  a  substance,  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  it 
is  the  expression  of  some  principle  of  profound  significance,  connecting 
the  energy  relations  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  aggregation. 

Heat  of  Vaporization  at  the  Critioal  Point.  —  We  have  seen  that 
the  critical  point  is  that  at  which  all  differences  between  tlie  liquid 
and  its  saturated  vapor  disappear.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
at  the  critical  point  the  heat  of  vaporization  should  become  zero. 
This  has  been  verified  experimentally  by  Mathias.'  He  devised  a 
constant  temperature  method,  applied  it  to  sulphurous  acid,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  nitrous  oxide,  and  showed  at  least  in  the  case  of  carbon 
dioxide,  that  at  the  criiical  point  the  latent  heat  (heat  of  vaporization) 
is  abiolutely  zero.  This  is  another  interesting  condition  which  ob- 
tains at  that  very  remarkable  point,  known  as  the  critical  point  of  a 
liquid. 

SPECIFIC   HEAT  OF   LIQUIDS 

Bpeoiflo  Heat  of  Liquids.  Hethoda  of  Determining.  —  Just  as  the 
amount  of  beat  required  to  convert  comparable  quantities  of  different 
liquids  into  vapor  varies  for  every  liquid,  so,  also,  the  amount  of 
heat  consumed  in  raising  a  liquid  through  any  given  range  of 
temperature  varies  from  one  liquid  to  another.  The  relative 
amounts  of  heat  required  to  raise  unit  quantities  of  different  sub- 
stances through  the  same  range  of  temperatuce  are  known  as  the 
specific  heats  of  the  substances  in  question.  Water  is  taken  as  the 
unit,  and  the  specific  heats  of  other  substances  compared  with 
the  specific  heat  of  water.  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  water  from  0°  to  1°C.  is  termed  a 
calorie.'  The  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  gram  of  any  substance  the  same  amount,  expressed  in  calories,  is 
the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  referred  to  water  as  unity. 

The  earlier  methods  of  determining  specific  heats  consisted  in 
bringing  the  substance  whose  specific  heat  was  to  be  determined,  at 
a  known  temperature,  in  contact  with  a  substance  whose  specific 
heat  was  known ;  the  temperature  of  the  latter  being  different  from 

1  ^nn.  Chim.  Phyg.  [8],  SI,  68  (1800). 

*  Other  definitiDUB  of  the  calorie  are  given.  These  nill  he  conaidered  under 
thermochemiBtry. 
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that  of  the  tonner.  The  resulting  temperature  was  detei-mined, 
and  from  these  data  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  in  question 
could  be  calculated.  Since  water  is  taken  as  the  unit  in  measuring 
specific  beats,  the  substance  in  question  was  usually  mixed  with 
water  and  the  resulting  temperature  determined.  From  the  nature 
of  this  method  it  has  been  termed  the  "method  of  mixtures."  It  is 
obvious  that  a  number  of  corrections  must  be  introduced,  as  in  all 
calorimetrio  measurements,  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  vessel,  etc. 

Bunsen'  devised  an  ice-calorimeter  which  has  been  used  for 
measuring  specific  heats.  From  the  amount  of  ice  melted  by  a  given 
quantity  of  any  substance  at  a  definite  temperature,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance.  It  is  of  course  neces- 
sary in  using  this  method  to  know  the  heat  of  fusion  of  ice,  but  this 
has  been  fairly  accurately  determined  as  79.T  calories. 

The  Spedfio  Heat  of  Water.  —  Since  the  specific  heat  of  water  is 
taken  as  the  unit,  it  is  especially  important  that  this  quantity 
should  be  most  accurately  determined  at  different  temperatures.  Tt 
was  found  by  Regnault,  and  by  a  number  of  investigators  since  bis 
tine,  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  not  a  const^mt  for  different 
temperatures.  Yery  different  results  have  been  obtained  from  time 
to  time  by  different  experimenters.  Some  found  that  the  specific 
heat  of  water  increased  with  the  temperature,  others  that  there  were 
irregqlarities  at  about  4°C,,  and  others  still  that  the  specific  heat 
decreased  up  to  a  certain  temperature  and  then  began  to  increase. 
Among  the  most  accurate  determinations  of  the  specific  beat  of 
water  which  have  ever  been  made,  if  not  the  most  accurate,  are  those 
of  Rowland.'  In  connection  with  his  determination  of  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat  he  reinvestigated  the  problem  and  found  that 
the  specific  heat  of  water  decreases  from  5°  C.  up  to  about  30°  C,  and 
then  began  to  increase  again.  The  results  of  Bowland  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  together  with  those  more  recently  obtained  by 
Xttdin:*— 


: 0"   1 



1.0051 

1      6"     I 

1.0061 

1.0027 

1     10"    ; 

1.0019 

1.0010 

I    16=    : 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1      20°      ; 

0.9979 

0.9994 

1     SB"    ; 

0.9B72 

0.0993 

:   3o»   ; 

0.9960 

0.0096 

■   86°   ; 

0.9961 

1.0003 

»  Fofff.  Ann.  1«,  1  (1870).     »  The  Mecfianii-al  Equivalent  of  Heat,  p.  120. 
■  DUtertation,  Zflricb,  1895. 
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Rowland '  says  in  connection  with  Ms  results,  which  show  that 
the  specific  heat  of  water  decieases  at  first  and  then  begins  to  in- 
crease :  "  However  remarkable  this  fact  may  be,  being  the  first 
instance  of  the  decrease  of  the  specific  heat  with  rise  of  temperature, 
it  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the  contraction  of  water  to  4°." 

Belatioiu  between  Compodtion  and  Conititntioii,  and  Bpeoifio 
Hsats.  —  To  determine  whether  any  simple  relations  exist  between 
the  composition  and  constitution  of  substances  and  their  specific 
heats,  we  must  again  deal  with  comparable  quantities  of  substances. 
We  employ  gram-moleonlar  quantities  of  substances;  and  when  we 
multiply  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  referred  to  one  gram  by 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance,  we  obtain  its  molecular  heoL 
The  molecular  heats  of  a  number  of  homologous  series  of  compounds 
have  been  calculated  by  Ostwald*  from  their  specific  heats  as  deter- 
mined by  Reis.*  The  molecular  heats  of  a  few  substances  will  be 
given  to  show  the  relations  which  have  been  obeerred. 


Methyl  alcohol,    CUiO    2\.\ 
Ethyl  alcohol.     CH.O    30.a< 
Propyl  alcohol,  C.H.O    40.6< 
Butyl  »lcohol,   CjHioO    60.9< 
Amylilcohol,    C»H„0    eo.6^ 

>«.3 
>10.2 
>10.4 
>9.6 

Formic  acid,      HCOOH    24.2., 
Acetfcwid,    CHiCOOH    81.«< 
Butyric  add.  CHjCOOH    47.4- 

>2x7.9 

Bensene, 
Toluene.  • 
Ethylbenien 
Medtyleoe, 

C,H,    33.8. 

C,H,    41.8< 

e,       C,H,o    48. 8< 

C*H,i    66.8^ 

> 
> 

Propyl  chloride,  CsHjCl  8l.« 
Propyl  broiniae,C,H,Br  82.8 
Propyl  Iodide,       CiH,I  34.3 

These  results  show  that  for  homologous  series  of  compounds  a 
constant  difference  in  composition  (CH,),  corresponds  approximately 
to  a  constant  difference  in  molecular  heat.  The  molecular  heats  of 
the  three  halogens  do  not  differ  very  considerably,  yet  there  is  a 
slight  increase  from  the  chloride  to  the  bromide  to  the  iodide. 

'  The  Mtehaniral  Equivalent  of  Heat,  p.  13L 
"  Lehrb.  d.  Allg.  Chem.  II.  p.  585. 
•  Wltd.  Ann.  18,  447  (1881). 
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The  effect  of  constitntion  on  molecular  heats  is  shown  hy  the 
following  isomeric  substances :  — 

HoLio.  Hmu 

J  Botyric  acid,  C«HgO, 47.4 

l  Isobatjrio  acid,  C<HaOi 473 

j  AUyl  alcohd,  C,H^ 38.1 

\  Piopjl  kldetjde,  <^H(0 32.6 

If  the  constitntion  of  isomeric  substances  does  not  differ  ^atly, 
the  molecular  heats  are  not  very  different.  If,  however,  the  isomeres 
have  constitutions  which  are  very  different,  the  molecnlai  heats  may 
differ  widely  from  one  another. 

The  relation  between  compoeition  and  specific  heat,  which  was 
brought  out  by  the  work  of  Beis,  was  shown  by  Schiff '  not  to  apply 
to  all  classes  of  compounds.  Indeed,  a  marked  exception  was  ob- 
Berred  in  the  case  of  the  esters  of  the  fatty  acids.  "  .AU  the  eaters  of 
the  fatty  aeids  have,  at  the  tame  temperatures,  and,  therefore,  atao  at  the 
•ante  abaotute  temperatures,  equal  ^lecifie  heats."  He  investigated 
some  twenty-seven  of  these  esters,  and  also  a  number  of  other  classes 
of  compounds,  including  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  fattry  acids,  and  a 
number  of  alcohols. 

As  the  result  of  this  work  Schiff  announced  what  he  termed  a 
law  *  for  all  the  esters  haring  the  formula  CfH^O,. 

"  Equal  weights  at  equal  absolute  temperatures  have  equal  heat 
eapacitiea." 

"  Equal  volumes  at  equal  fractious  of  the  absolute  critical  tem- 
perature have  equal  heat  capacity." 

The  relations  between  specific  heats  and  composition  and  consti- 
tntion, like  the  relations  between  boiling-points  and  composition  and 
constitution,  must  be  regarded  as  only  approximations.  When  these 
quantities  have  been  more  extensively  and  accurately  measured,  we 
may  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  wide-reaching  generalization,  con- 
necting specific  heats  with  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances 
in  question. 

We  have  thus  far  studied  some  thermal  properties  of  liquids  — 
boiling-points,  heat  of  vaporization,  and  specific  heats.  Certain 
optical  properties  of  pnre  liquids  will  now  be  taken  up. 

>  Lteb.  Ann.  SM,  800  (1888).     ZMcAr.  phft.  Ch«m.  1,  876  (1887). 
'  LUb.  Ann.  ati,  S31  (1886). 
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THE  KEFBACTIVE  POWEK  OF  LIQUIDS 

BafrMtion  of  Li^ht.  Index  of  B«faw}tion.  —  When  a  ray  of  light 
passes  from  one  medium  into  another  of  different  density,  it  is  bent 
out  of  ita  course,  or,  as  we  say,  refracted.  For  light  paaaing  from 
any  given  medium  into  another,  there  is  a  constant  relation  between 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion. This  ratio  is  termed  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  substance. 
If  we  represent  the  angle  of  incidence  by  ■',  and  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion by  r,  the  index  of  refraction,  n,  is  expressed  thus :  — 


This  expresses  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  one  medium  with 
respect  to  the  o^er,  and  is  also  the  ratio  between  the  velocities  of 
monochromatic  light  in  the  two  media. 

If  we  choose  some  medium  as  the  standard  and  determine  the 
indices  of  refraction  of  other  media  in  terms  of  this  standard,  the 
results  will  be  comparable  with  one  another.  In  practice  the  air  is 
chosen  as  the  most  convenient  standard,  since  light  is  passed  through 
the  air  and  then  through  the  medium  whose  refractive  power  is  to 
be  determined. 

Several  methods  have  been  devised  for  determining  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  liquids.  In  one '  a  hollow  prism  iS  filled  with  the 
liquid,  and  the  amount  by  which  the  ray  of  light  is  bent  out  of  its 
course  in  passing  through  the  liquid  is  determined  by  means  of  the 
spectrometer. 

A  more  convenient  method,  especially  for  use  with  liquids,  is 
based  upon  a  somewhat  different  principle.  When  a  ray  of  light 
passes  from  a  more  refracting  to  a  less  refracting  medium,  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  refraction  will  take  place. 
Beyond  this  angle  the  ray  will  not  enter  the  less  refracting  medium 
at  all,  but  will  be  totally  reflected.  The  value  of  this  angle  depends 
upon  the  relative  refractive  powers  of  the  two  media.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  made  use  of  by  Pulfrich*  for  determining  the  relative 
refractive  powers  of  substances.  The  Pulfrich  refractometer  consists 
essentially  of  a  rectangular  prism  of  strongly  refracting  glass,  on 
whose  horizontal  surface  there  is  a  small  glass  cylinder  to  receive 

'  Pogg.  Ann,  98,  91  {18C0). 

'  Zttckr. /.  InatrumrntenkTinde,  >,  47;  16,  389.  Zttchr.  phgs.  Chem.  18, 
S94  (18S6). 
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the  liquid  to  be  studied.  The  monochromatic  light  enters  tlie  liquid 
nearly  parallel  tu  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  prism.  Only  those 
rays  can  enter  the  prism  from  the  liquid  whose  angle  of  emergence 
is  less  than  the  angle  of  total  reflection.  The  apparatus  is  provided 
with  a  telescope  and  graduated  circle.  The  telescope  moves  in  a 
vertical  plane,  until  it  is  just  on  the  border  between  light  and  dark, 
and  in  this  way  the  angle  of  emergence  is  determined.  The  size  of 
this  angle  depends  upon  the  relative  indices  of  refraction  of  the 
liquid  and  the  prism.  If  we  represent  this  angle  by  e,  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  liquid  by  n,  and  that  of  the  prism  by  N,  we  have, — 

n=  -^/N'  +  sin'e. 

This  apparatus  has  a  number  of  advantages  over  all  other  forms  for 
determining  indices  of  refraction.  It  is  very  simple  to  use,  and  gives 
accurate  results ;  it  requires  but  little  time  to  measure  the  refractive 
power  of  any  liquid ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  sufBces, 
«nce  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  that  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
prism  enclosed  within  the  cup.  Reference'  only  can  be  made  to 
other  applications  of  the  Pulfrich  refractometer.  The  refractive 
power  of  liquids  is  affected  by  temperature  and  wave-length  of 
light,  so  that  these  must  be  kept  constant  to  obtain  comparable 
results. 

ScfractiTity  uid  Denii^.  —  A  number  of  formulas  have  been 
proposed  connecting  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  substance  with  ito 
density.     Blot  and  Arago  in  1806  proposed  for  gases  the  formula 

2-^—=!  const,  based  on  the  emission  hypothesis  of  light.     The 

theoretical  foundations  for  this  formula  failed  to  exist  after  the 
emission  hypothesis  was  overthrown,  and  it  was  also  shown  by  diroct 
experiment  to  be  a  very  rough  approximation,  holding  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases. 

Gladstone  and  Dale*  found  an  empirical  expression  which  was 
very  much  more  nearly  in  accord  with  experimental  results.  Their 
equation  is, — 


Landolt '  tested  this  formula  at  different  temperatures  and  found 
that  it  held  very  closely  for  many  substances.    He  also  applied  this 

>  I^  Blanc:  Zlschr.  ph^).  Chem.  10, 133  (1892). 
*Fhil.  Tram.   (Loud.),  1868. 
»  Lkb.  Ann.  Suppl.  *,  1  (IMS). 
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equation  to  mixtures,  and  found  that  it  held  more  B&tisfactotily 
than  any  other  formula  proposed  up  to  that  time. 

After  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  was  established,  there  was 
no  formula  based  on  any  theoretical  foundation  connecting  the  index 
of  refraction  with  the  density  of  the  substance.  This  was  furnished 
independently  by  H.  A.  Lorentz'  and  L.  Lorenz.'  Lorentz,  from  a 
mathematical  consideration  of  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light, 
deduced  the  equation  — 

^^  1  =  const, 

while  Lorenz  in  Copenh^en  derived  the  same  formula  from  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light. 

Since  the  formula  of  liorentz-Loreuz  waa  proposed,  much  work 
has  been  done  comparing  the  results  of  this  formula  with  those  of 
the  formula  of  Gladstone  and  Dale.  On  the  whole  the  latter  expres- 
sion seems  to  fit  the  facts  quite  as  well  as  the  more  complex  formula. 
Dufet,  in  1885,  and  Sutherland,*  in  1889,  furnished  a  theoretical 
demonstration  of  Gladstone's  law. 

Quite  recently  another  expression  has  been  proposed  connecting 
density  and  refractivity.    Edwards*  suggested  the  formula — 


nd 


= const, 


and  showed  that  it  held  approximately  for  a  number  of  compounds, 
over  a  considerable  range  both  of  temperature  and  concentration. 

None  of  the  formulas  proposed  agree  entirely  satisfactorily  with 
the  facts.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  there  exists  any  exact 
relation  between  refractivity  and  density,  which  can  be  expressed 
by  a  simple  formula.  Of  the  formulas  proposed,  the  simplest  and 
probably  on  the  whole  the  best  is  that  of  Gladstone  and  Dale,  and 
Landolt,  —  _ 

y  .     =  const 


this  is  multiplied  by  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  M,  we 
have  the  molecular  refractivity  =  M    ~-  •     For  the  purpose  of  dis- 

'  Wm.  Ann.  9,  M2  (1880);  U,  77  (1880). 
<  journal  dt  Fhya.  447  (1885). 

*  Fhil.  Mag.  B7,  141  (1860). 

*  Am€T.  Chem.  Joun.  !«,  826  (1884)  ;  17,473  (1896)- 
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covering  lelaticais  between  the  refractirities  of  substanceB  we  must 
compare  their  moleeular  refractivities. 

Salatioiu  between  the  Moleonlar  BefraotiTitiea  of  BnbitanoM.  — 
The  relation  between  refractivity  and  compoaition  liaa  been  carefully 
worked  out  by  Landolt'  The  following  results  are  taken  from  hia 
papers:  — 

d  !  d 

Water,  H]0    .    .      G.OO.  !  Methyl  alcohol,  CE4O    .  13.17  ^ 

>7.B6|  >7.53 

ForroJoKdd,     CH,0,     ,     I8.fll<  I  Ethyl  alcohol,    C,H,0  .  20.70  < 

> 7,20  I  >7.60 

Acetic  Kid.      CH4O,   .    Sl.ll<  I  Propyl  alcohol,  CHjO  .  28.80 < 

>  7.46  I  >  7.81 
Proplooioacld,  CiHgOi    .    28.57  <           1  Butyl  alcohol,    CtHi«0 .  86.11  < 

>  7.861  >7.78 
Bo^rlcBcid,    CiHiOi  .    36.22  ^          I  Aniyl  aloobol,    C(H||0.  43^6^ 

d 
Ethyl  formate,     CiHtOt 29.80. 

>6.86 
Etbyl  acetate,      C4H|0| 86.16C 

>2  X  7.5a 
Bthylbatynte,    C«BuOt 61.32  < 

>7.88 
Bthyl  valerate,    CiHuOi 69.20  / 

Landolt  concluded*  from  a  la^e  number  of  such  data  that  the 
molecular  refraction  increases  a  nearly  constant  amount  for  the  com- 
mon difference  in  compoeition  of  CHj.     This  increase  is  about  7.60. 

In  a  similar  manner,  it  waa  shown  that  the  molecular  refraction 
of  two  compounds  which  differ  in  composition  by  one  oaibon  atom, 
is  abont  5.  If  they  difEer  by  two  hydrogen  atoms,  the  difference 
between  their  molecular  refractions  ia  2.6.  If  they  differ  by  an 
oxygen  atom,  the  difference  between  their  molecular  refractions  is 
about  3  units,  and  so  on.  The  refraction  equiyalents  of  a  number  of 
the  elements  were  thus  worked  out 

Landolt  showed  that  the  refraction  equivalents  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  in  their  compounds,  were  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  the  refraction  equivalents  in  the  free  state.  From  the  refraction 
equivalents  of  these  elcmeuts  he  calculated  the  index  of  refraction  of 
a  number  of  compounds  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  compared  the  results  obtuned  with  those  found  directly  by  ex- 
periment.   A  few  of  his  results  are  given. 

1  Fogg.  Ann.  129,  546  (1864)  ;  and  US,  696  (1864). 
■  WUd.  Ann.  US.  Oil  (1864). 
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Take  the  case  of  ethyl  alcohol  C,H^.  The  refraction  equivalent 
of  carbon  is  5,  that  of  hydrogen  1.3,  and  that  of  qxygen  3.  The 
molecular  refraction  of  ethyl  alcohol  would  be  calculated  thus :  — 

2x5  +  6x1.3  +  1x3  =  20.8. 

The  index  of  refraction  of  a  compound,  n,  is  calculated  from  the 
molecular  refraction  R,  and  the  density  D,  as  follows ;  P  being  the 
molecular  weight :  —  „ 

n  =  1  +  ^2). 


In  an  analogous  manner  Landolt  calculated  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion of  other  substances. 


,0.„,^™ 

-raw. 

Methyl  alcohol,  CH.0 

Ethyl  »lcohol,  CH,() 

Propyl  alcohol,  C.H.O 

Formic  acid,  CHiO, 

Acetic  acid,  C5H4O, 

Propionic  acid,  C.H.O, 

Hethj]  acetate,  CiHgOi 

Ethyl  iicatate,  C»U,0, 

Methyl  tntyrate.  CsH,oO, 

Methyl  valerate,  C,H,^), 

1.828 
1.302 
1.S81 
1.861 
1.871 
1.888 
1.362 
1.373 
1.887 
1.392 

328 
301 
379 
369 
870 
3B6 
3W 
871 
367 
898 

The  close  agreement  between  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  large 
number  of  compounds,  calculated  as  described  above,  and  as  found 
esperi mentally,  led  Landolt  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  molecular  re- 
fraction of  a  compound  is  the  sum  of  the  refraaUm  equivaients  of  the 
dements  which  enter  into  the  compound. 

Landolt '  also  compared  the  molecular  refractions  of  a  number  of 
metamerio  substances. 


Propionic  acid  1 

Methyl  acetate  i  CiH«0,  . 

Ethyl  formate  J 

Butyric  acid  1  „  „  „ 

Ethyl  acetate  }»-*"'"»  ■ 

Valeric  acid  1  p  „   „ 
Methyl  bntyrate  J  ^*""''^»- 


J  29.36 
1 29.18 
f  88.22 
I  36.17 
(44.06 
148.97 


>  Fogg.  Ann.  1»,  602  (1864). 
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The  iDolecular  refractions  of  metamerio  subetanceB  do  not  differ 
very  considerablj  from  one  another.  There  are  appreciable  differ- 
ences in  some  cases,  but  even  these  are  not  very  great. 

The  effect  of  constitution  on  molecular  refraction,  while  tecog' 
nized  b;  Landolt,  was  not  carefully  investigated  by  him. 

Effect  of  CoDftitntion  oa  BefrsctiTity.  —  The  first  systematic 
study  of  the  effect  of  constitutioo  on  lefractivity  was  made  by 
Bmhl.'  Gladstone  had  found  that  the  molecular  refraction  of  a 
considerable  number  of  certain  classes  of  substances,  as  calculated 
from  their  competition,  differed  considerably  from  the  value  found 
experimentally.  He  observed  that  these  compounds  belwiged  to  the 
benzene  series,  and  then  studied  a  large  number  of  benzene  deriva- 
tives. These  showed,  in  general,  a  much  higher  refractivity  than 
corresponded  to  their  composition.  These  abnormally  high  results 
were  evidently  due  to  the  presence  of  the  benzene  ring. 

BrUhl  began  the  study  of  the  effect  of  constitution  on  refractivity 
in  1878,  and  has  continued  his  work  on  such  problems  up  to  the 
present.  He  found  that  canbon  atoms  united  by  "double  union" 
had  a  greater  influence  on  refractivity  than  singly  united  carbon. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  results  taken  from  the  paper  of 
BrtlhL  The  saturated  and  corresponding  unsaturated  compound 
are  given  together. 


"™-^^^ 

MouoDum  Eduo- 

DiF.. 

f  AJlyl  alcohol.  C,H,0. 
I  Pn^jrl  alcohol,  CtHgO 

28.00 
27.09 

27.80 
26.22 

0.2 
1.87 

( Propyl  «Idebyde.C,H^    .        . 

2S.42 
26.3] 

26.22 
22.04 

0.B 
8.67 

r  Isobatyrio  ackl,  C(H,Ot     . 
\  Hetbylamyllc  M:id,C,H«0, 

S6.48 
86.07 

36.  E6 
82.98 

0.08 
2.00 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  calculated  and  observed  molecu- 
lar refraction  of  about  2  for  the  compounds  containing  one  doubly 
united  carbon  atom ;  the  refractivity  being  calculated  from  the  com- 
position. 

Brfihl  also  stndied  compounds  containing  two  and  three  doubly 
onited  carbon  atoms.* 


>  Lteb.  Ann.  M».  130  (1880). 
*  Ibid.  MO,  130  (1880). 
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CoHPouims  viTH  Two  DoiTBLT  Umited  Cabboh  Atoms 


Tftlerjlene,  C|Hg  . 
Diallyl,  C|H,o  .    . 


16.0 


2.1 


3.9 


Each  double  union  corresponds  In  these  substanoes  to  about  2 
imita. 

The  following  compounds  were  supposed  to  oontun  three  double 
unions :  — 


MouMniLAi  Knuonoii 
OnuTSD 

HounruB  Bitluitior 

Dm. 

Benzene,  C«H, 

Monochlorbeniene,  C«H,a 
Monobrombeniene,  C.H»Br 
Aniline.  CH,N 

42.3 
60.7 
66.8 
49J 

80.0 
45.1 
60.4 
43.6 

6.8 
64 
6.4 

Here  the  three  double  unions  correspond  to  about  6  units  in  the 
molecular  refraction. 

It  thus  seems  that  the  presence  of  a  double  union  between  carbon 
atoms  in  a  compound  has  a  constant  influence  on  its  refractive  power, 
and  if  there  is  more  than  one  pair  of  doubly  united  carbon  atoms, 
each  double  union  has  the  same  influence  as  if  it  alone  were  present. 

The  effect  on  refractivity  of  carbon  atoms  united  by  triple  union, 
as  in  acetylene,  was  also  studied.  A  pMr  of  carbon  atoms  united  by 
triple  union  raises  the  ref  ractivity  by  1.8  to  1.9  units.  Carbon  united 
by  triple  union  has  thus  a  slightly  smalter  influence  than  when  united 
by  double  union. 

BrUhl  points  out  at  the  close  of  this  important  paper  that  refrso- 
tivity  can  be  used  to  throw  light  on  the  constitution  of  compounds 
of  carbon.  If  the  question  is  to  determine  whether  a  gireu  com- 
pound contains  a  doubly  linked  carbon  atom,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
determine  its  refractive  power.  If  the  refractivity  determined  ex- 
perimentally agrees  with  that  calculated  from  the  composition  of 
the  molecule,  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  carbon  atoms  are  united 
by  single  union,  then  we  can  conclude  that  there  are  no  doubly  linked 
carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  If  the  refractivity  found  is  about 
two  units  higher  than  that  calculated  on  the  above  assumption,  then 
there  is  one  double  union  in  the  molecule ;  if  the  refractivity  found 
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u  about  four  tmits  higher  than  that  calculated,  then  there  are  two 
doable  nnions  in  the  molecule  j  and  so  on. 

ConititBtion  of  Benmte. — This  method  was  applied  by  BrQhl  to 
benzene.  We  have  seen  from  rosulta  already  given  that  the  molecu- 
lar refrectioD  of  benzene  and  its  deriratives,  as  found  experimentally, 
U  nearly  six  units  higher  than  the  molecular  refraction  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  six  catbon  atoms  are  united  by  single  uuions. 
Since  one  double  union  increases  the  molecular  refraction  by  two 
units,  we  must  conclude  that  there  are  three  double  unions  in  the 
benzene  molecule.  We  are  thus  led  by  the  method  of  le&aotivity  to 
the  formula  of  benzene  proposed  by  Eekul^ :  — 
CH 


O: 


This  represents  the  molecule  of  benzene  as  containing  three  singly 
and  three  doubly  united  carbon  atoms,  and  on  the  whole  is  probably 
the  most  generally  accepted  formula  for  benzene  which  we  have 
ap  to  the  present  It  should,  however,  be  stated  here  that  another 
physical  chemical  method  has  led  to  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion ; 
viz.  that  in  benzene  we  have  all  the  carbon  atoms  united  by  single 
bonds.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  at  present  between  these  two  con- 
clusions, but  the  fact  that  such  different  results  are  obtained  by  dif- 
ferent methods  should  make  us  cautious  in  accepting  as  final  the 
results  obtained  by  any  one  method,  however  reliable  it  apparently 
may  be,  Gladstone'  again  took  up  the  study  of  refraction  after 
BrOhl*  had  published  his  earlier  work,  and  sought  to  obtain  further 
evidence  in  reference  to  the  refraotion-equivalents  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen  in  o^anic  compounds.*  A  large  number  of 
organic  compounds  were  investigated,  and  the  refraction-equivalents 
of  a  number  of  the  elements  determined.  The  refraction-equivalent 
of  the  CH}  group  was  found  to  be  7.63.  The  refraction-equivalent  of 
hydrogen  is  very  close  to  1.3.  Therefore,  the  refraction-equivalent 
of  carbon  must  be  very  nearly  6.  In  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
the  refraction-equivalent  of  carbon  is  about  6.  A  still  larger  value 
was  found  for  carbon  among  some  of  the  higher  members  of  homolo- 
gous series  of  hydrocarbons.     Gladstone  also  worked  out  the  refrac- 

)  Jotim.  Chem.  8oe.  4e.  241  (1684). 

*  Lieb.  Ann.  900, 186  (18S0) ;  MS,  1,  266,  SOS  (1880) ;  Men.  Akad.  Btr.  II,  84. 

■  Proc  Boy.  Soo.  1881,  327. 
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tion-equiyalents  of  a  number  of  other  elements.  Chlorine  vaa  found 
to  be  9.9,  bromine  15.3,  and  iodine  24.6.  Oxygen  had  been  shown 
by  BrUhl  to  have  two  values, —  a  value  of  'd.i  when  in  the  carbonyl 
condition,  and  of  2.8  when  oxygen  is  united  to  two  other  atoms. 
Gladstone  found  the  value  2.9.  Nitrogen  was  found  to  have  two 
values,  4.1  and  5.1  in  different  compounds.  The  lower  value  waa 
found  in  the  nitrates,  and  the  higher  in  the  o^anic  bases  and  amides. 
The  higher  value,  however,  was  found  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

This  work  of  Gladstone  shows  conclusively  the  effect  of  constitu- 
tion on  refractivity,  and  thus  confirms  the  conclusions  of  Brilhl. 
In  Gladstone's  own  words :  "  These  optical  properties  seem  capable 
of  deciding  with  certainly  whether  an  organic  body  is  a  saturated 
compound  or  not.  They  indicate  also  the  number  of  carbon  atoms 
in  that  condition  which  is  generally  denoted  as  '  doubly  linked,'  and 
they  give  us  a  clew  as  to  the  mode  in  which  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
combined, " 

In  later  investigations  BrUhl'  pointed  out  even  more  clearly  and 
conclusively  the  effect  of  constitution  on  refractivity.  He  laid  down 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  refraction,  that  the  refractivity  of  carbon 
and  hydrc^en  varies  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined. For  any  given  combination  it  is  approximately  constant,  de- 
pendii^  only  slightly  upon  the  configuration  of  the  atoms  in  the 
different  compounds.  The  monovalent  elements  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  nearly  constant  atomic  refractions. 

Brilhl  takes  up  again  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  benzene 
as  determined  by  its  refractive  power.  The  most  accurate  work 
gives  a  molecular  refractivity  of  25.93.  The  molecular  refractivity 
calculated  for  the  formula  C,H,  is  21.12.  The  difference  is  4.81. 
This  corresponds  to  3  x  1-60,  which  means  that  there  are  three 
ethylene  groups  in  the  benzene  molecule,  corresponding  to  the  for- 
mula of  Kekul^ 

He  then  studied  again  the  effect  of  the  acetylene  union  l|{  on  re- 
fractivity, and  found  that  it  corresponded  to  2.02.  If  in  the  format 
tion  of  benzene  from  three  molecules  of  actylene,  the  three  triple 
unions  were  transformed  into  nine  single  unions,  then  the  molecular 
refraction  of  liquid  beuzene  should  be  about  6.06  smaller  than  that 
of  three  molecules  of  acetylene  gas.  The  difference  as  found  was 
only  1.19.  Therefore,  when  acetylene  passes  into  benzene  the  triple 
unions  are  not  converted  into  single  unions. 

1  Lteb.  Ann.  2S0,  1  (1886);  810,  233  (1686).  Zttchr.  phya.  Chem.  I,  SOT 
(1887). 
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BiHhl  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  wheu  an  acetylene  union 
passes  into  an  ethylene  union  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  refractivity  of 
0.40.  When  three  acetylene  unions  pass  into  three  ethylene  anions, 
the  decrease  in  refractivity  would,  therefore,  be  0.40x3  =  1,20; 
and  this  is  exactly  the  difference  between  the  refractivity  of  three 
molecules  of  ethylene  and  the  molecule  of  benzene  formed  from  them. 
We  are,  therefore,  led  to  the  concluBion  that  when  three  molecules 
of  acetylene  form  a  molecule  of  benzene,  the  acetylene  unions  pass 
over  into  ethylene  unions,  thus :  — 

3HCsCH  =  3-HC  =  CH- 

which  is  the  Kekul4  formula  for  benzene. 

The  aboTe  line  of  reasoning  is  so  clear  and  so  satisfactoiily  con- 
firmed by  experimental  evidence  at  every  point,  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  were  it  not  for  the  conflict- 
ing result,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  furoisbed  by  another  physical 
chemical  method. 

Molecnlu:  Infraction  in  General  an  Additire  Property.  —  As  the 
final  result,  up  to  the  present,  which  has  been  reached  by  the  work 
of  Gladstone  and  especially  of  Bnihl,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  molec- 
ular refraction  of  a  compound  is,  in  general,  the  sum  of  the  atomic 
refractions  of  the  atoms  which  enter  into  the  molecule.  This  is 
only  approximately  true,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  constitution  has  a 
marked  influence  in  some  cases  on  refractivity.  The  atomic  refrac- 
tion is  approximately  constant  under  all  conditions  only  for  the 
univalent  elements.  Oxygen  in  the  carbonyl  condition  has  a  greater 
refractive  power  than  in  the  hydroxyl  condition.  The  presence  of 
double  or  triple  bonds  in  the  molecule  increases  its  refractivity,  as 
we  have  seen  in  ethylene,  acetylene,  and  benzene.  That  constitution 
has  a  marked  influence  on  the  refractivity  of  other  elements,  espe- 
cially nitrogen,  has  been  shown  by  the  work  of  Brtkhl '  and  others,  but 
reference  only  can  be  made  to  these  inveBtigations. 

Atomic  B^ractioni  of  Some  of  the  Kore  Common  Elementi.  —  The 
atomic  refractions  of  some  of  the  beat  known  elements  are  given  in 
the  following  table.  Column  I  is  taken  from  the  work  of  Brllhl,' 
and  is  the  refractivity  referred  to  the  red  hydrogen  line.  Column  II 
contains  the  results  given  by  Conrady,'  and  are  referred  to  the 
sodium  line  D. 

1  ZMhr.  phy.  Chrm.  18.  193,  226,  497.  612  C1895)[  B2,  873  (1897)]  2S,  677 
(1898).     Onzz.  ehlm.  ital.  M,  I  (18M)  ;  >6,  II  (18D6}. 

*  ZtKkr.  phgs.  Chem.  7,  191  (1891). 

•  IbUL  S,  210  (1889). 
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Carbon  nnlted  by  idngle  bond 

HydTogen 

Hydroiyl  oiygen 

Oxygen  united  as  in  ether     . 

Carbonyl  oxygen 

Nitrogen  united  to  caxboD  ^th  one  bond 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Ethylene  union   (  =  )  . 
Acetylene  union  (  = )  . 


Bid  HTuoam  Lm   Bovihh 


S.366 

2.601 

1.103 

1.061 

i.5oe 

1.621 

1.966 

1.883 

2.328 

2.287 

2.760 



6.014 

6.9Q8 

8.808 

8.027 

18.808 

14.120 

1.838 

1.707 

The  atomic  refractions  of  the  elements  of  the  first  and  second 
groups  of  the  Periodic  System  have  been  determined  by  Kananni- 

EOTATION  OP  THE  PLANE  OF  POLARIZED  UGHT 

Optically  AotiTO  Subftanoes.  —  It  iras  known  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  that  when  a  beam  of  polarized  light  is  passed  through 
certain  liquids,  the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  or  turned.  This 
phenomenon  was  manifested  by  many  substances  in  the  crystalliue 
condition,  also  by  a  number  of  carbon  compounds  in  the  liquid  state 
and  in  solution.  We  are  concerned  here  only  with  those  optically 
active  substances  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  which 
are  in  solution.  Some  of  the  substances  rotate  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  right  and  are  called  dextro-rotatory ;  others  rotate  to  the 
left,  and  are  termed  Ifero-rotatory.  Dextro-rotatlon  is  indicated  by 
the  plus  sign  (4-),  lEevo-rotation  by  the  minus  sign  (— ). 

The  number  of  substances  whose  rotatory  power  can  be  compared 
has  increased  enormously  in  the  last  few  years.  Blot  and  Seebeck 
pointed  out  in  1816  that  certain  organic  substances  have  the  power 
to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization.  Oil  of  turpentine,  and  sugar  and 
tartaric  acid  in  aqueous  solution,  have  this  property,  as  was  shown  at 
this  early  date.  From  this  time  to  1879  the  number  of  optically 
active  substances  increased  to  300,  while  to-day  we  know  over  700 
substances'  which  have  the  power  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized 
light.    The  reason  for  the  enormous  activity  in  the  preparation  and 

>  Joum.  prakt.  Chem.  [2],  SI,  821  (1886). 

*  For  further  details  conault  the  admirable  book  of  Landolt :  Da*  optfacAt 
DrehttngtvermSgett  organitcher  Subitamen,  2d  edition,  1808. 
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stndy  of  these  optically  active  sabstances  will  become  apparent  in 
the  next  few  pages. 

Heanrement  of  Botation.  —  The  instrument  naed  in  measuring 
the  rotation  of  polarized  light  is  known  as  the  polaiimeter.  A  beam 
of  white  light,  or  better,  of  monochromatio  light,  ia  passed  through 
a  Nicol's  prism  and  polarized.  This  is  then  passed  through  a  second 
Kicol's  prism,  which  is  turned  until  the  light  is  completely  extin- 
guished. Tlie  position  of  the  second  prism  ot  analyzer  is  then  care- 
fully noted.  A  glass  tube  containing  the  liquid  to  be  investigated 
is  then  inserted  in  the  path  of  the  polarized  ray  of  light,  between 
the  two  Nicols.  The  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  and,  conse- 
quently, the  field  of  the  second  Kicol  is  no  longer  dark.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  rotate  the  second  N^icol,  or  analyzer,  through  a  given 
angle  to  obtain  again  extinction  of  the  light  The  angle  through 
which  the  analyzer  must  be  rotated  is  read  on  the  circular  scale,  and 
this  is  the  angle  through  which  the  plane  of  polarization  has  been 
tamed  by  the  layer  of  the  liquid  used. 

The  rotatory  power  of  a  liquid  depends  chiefly  upon  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  substance,  as  we  shall  see.  It  evidently  depends  also 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  column  of  liquid  through  which  the  polar- 
ized ray  passes.  It  depends  further  upon  the  wave-length  of  light 
and  npon  the  temperature.  In  measuring  the  rotatory  power  of  a 
Uquid  all  of  these  factors  mnst  be  taken  into  account.  The  normal 
temperature  chosen  for  such  work  is  usually  20°.  It  is  most  con- 
venient to  use  as  monochromatic  light  that  of  the  sodium  flame. 

Specific  and  Kolscslsr  notation.  —  Biot  defined  the  specific  rota^ 
tion  of  an  optically  active  liquid  as  that  produced  by  a  layer  a 
decimetre  in  length,  or  if  a  solution  it  must  contain  one  gram 
of  the  active  substance  in  the  volume  of  one  cubic  centimetre. 
But  the  density  of  the  liquid  must  be  taken  into  account.  If  we 
represent  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  by  d,  the  length  of  the 
column  of  liquid  expressed  in  decimetres  by  I,  the  rotation  to  the 
right  or  left  expressed  in  degrees  by  a;  the  specific  rotation  A  for 
a  definite  temperature  (20°)  and  a  definite  wave-length  of  light 
(/>  light)  is  expressed  thus :  — 

This  specific  rotation  is  a  characteristic  constant  for  the  compound 
in  question. 

In  order  to  discover  relations  ve  must  deal  with  comparable 
quantities  of  substancea ;  and  preferably  with  quantities  which  bear 
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the  same  relations  to  one  another  as  the  molecular  weights  of  the 
substanoeB  in  question.  If  we  deal  with  gram-molecular  weights  of 
substances,  the  observed  rotation  is  known  as  the  molecular  rotation. 
The  molecular  rotation  M  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  specific 
rotation  of  the  substance  by  the  molecular  weight  m.  Since  the 
molecular  rotation  thus  obtained  is  very  high,  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  divide  this  value  l^  100.  The  molecular  rotation  would 
then  be  calculated  from  the  specific  rotation  as  follows :  — 


If  we  are  dealing  with  a  solution  containing  p  grams  of  substance  in 
a  volume  of  v  cubic  centimetres  of  solution,  a,nd  I  is  the  length  of 
the  column  in  decimetres,  the  specific  rotation  is  expressed  thus :  — 


the  molecular  rotation  thus :  — 

100  Ip 

Optical  Activity  and  Chemical  ConititntioiL — The  earlier  work 
in  this  field  had  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  compounds  which  are 
optically  active.  The  discovery  of  any  relation  between  optical  ac- 
tivity and  chemical  composition  and  constitution  belongs  to  a  later 
period.  Pasteur' threw  much  light  on  this  problem  by  his  discov- 
ery that  ordinary  racemic  acid  can  be  broken  down  into  two  modifi- 
cations, the  one  turning  the  plane  of  polanization  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left.  If  a  solution  of  sodium  ammonium  racemate  is 
evaporated  at  low  temperatures,  rhombic,  hemihedi'al  crystals  sepa- 
rate, having  the  composition  Na.KHj.C(H,Og  +  4  H,0.  The  crys- 
tals are,  however,  not  all  identical.  The  tctrahedral  faces  on  some 
of  the  crystals  arc  different  from  those  on  other  crystals.  Indeed, 
the  crystals  divided  themselves  sharply  into  two  classes,  the  one 
containing  dextro-hemihedral  faces,  the  other  Isevo-hemihedral  faces. 
We  have  here  entuitiamorphism,  as  in  the  case  of  quartz,  the  one 
crystal  being  the  image  of  the  other  in  a  mirror. 

The  two  kinds  of  crystals  were  separated  mechanically,  and  dis- 
solved in  water.  The  solution  containing  the  crystals  with  the 
right-handed  faces  rotated  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right; 
those  with  the  left-handed  faces  rotated  the  plane  of  polarization  to 

1  Ann.  Chim.  PAgs.  [3],  H,  442  (1348)  ;  »,  66  (1B60)  ;  SI,  67  (1S61). 
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the  left.  In  Pasteur's  own  -words : '  "  When  I  had  diacovered  the 
hemihedrisni  of  all  the  tartrates,  I  quickly  studied  with  care  the 
double  paratartrate  (racemate)  of  sodium  and  ammoiiium.  But  I 
sav  that  the  little  tetrahedral  faces,  Gorresponding  to  those  of  the 
isomorphous  tartTates,  were  placed  relative  to  the  principal  faces  of 
the  crjstal,  sometimes  on  the  right,  at  other  times  on  the  left,  on 
the  different  crystals  which  I  have  obtained.  If  these  faces  were 
respectively  prolonged,  they  would  give  the  two  symmetrical  tetra- 
hedra  of  which  we  have  spoken.  I  carefully  separated  the  right- 
handed  from  the  left-handed  hemihedral  crystals.  I  observed 
separately  their  solutions  in  the  polarizing  apparatus  of  Biot,  and 
saw  with  Burprise  and  delight  that  the  right-handed  hemihedral 
crystals  rotated  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  that  the 
left-handed  crystals  rotated  to  the  left  .  .  .  The  rotatory  power 
thus  shows  the  kind  of  asymmetry  of  the  crystals.  The  two  kinds 
of  crystals  are  isomorphous,  and  isomorphous  with  the  correspond- 
ing tartrate,  bat  the  isomorphism  presents  itself  here  with  a  pecul- 
iarity thus  far  not  exemplified;  this  is  the  isomorphism  of  two 
asymmetric  crystals,  the  one  being  the  image  of  the  other  in  a 

In  a  later  investigation,  Pasteur '  decomposed  the  two  salts  ob- 
tained from  lacemic  acid,  and  secured  the  two  corresponding  acids,  ' 
which  he  termed  dextro-racemic  and  lievo-racemic  acids.  The  dex- 
tro-racemic  acid  was  shown  to  be  identical  with  ordinary  dextro-tar- 
taric  acid,  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  The 
Iffivo-racemic  acid  rotated  the  plane  of  polarization  just  as  much  to 
the  left,  as  the  dextro  to  the  right  From  racemic  acid  Pasteur  was 
thos  able  to  obtain  two  acids,  the  one  rotating  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left;  the  racemic  acid  itself  being 
optically  neutral.  He  was,  however,  not  content  to  stop  here.  If 
racemic  acid  had  been  broken  down  into  two  optically  active  constit- 
uents, then,  when  these  constituents  were  brought  together  in  the 
proper  proportion,  racemic  acid  should  be  reformed.  Pasteur  mixed 
concentrated  solutions  of  dextro-racemic  and  lEevo-racemic  acids. 
Heat  was  evolved,  and  crystals  of  racemic  acid  separated  in  abund- 
ance. Instead  of  dextro-racemic,  ordinary  dextro-tartaric,  acid  could 
be  used,  since  the  two  are  identical. 

In  this  way  an  optically  inactive  substance  was,  for  the  first 
time,  broken  down  into  two  optically  active  substances,  which  ro- 
tated tHe  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  same  extent,  but  in  the  oppo- 

>  Ana.  CAtm.  Pftyi.  [2],  M,  456.         *  Ibid.  [3],  91, 66  (1860). 
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site  direction.  Further,  the  optically  inactive  substance  was  formed 
again  by  mixing  solutions  of  the  two  optically  active  substances. 
From  these  results  Pasteur  reasoned  aa  follows : '  "Are  the  atoms  of 
the  dextro  acid  grouped  in  the  form  of  a  right-handed  spiral,  or  do 
they  stand  at  the  corners  of  an  irregular  tetrahedron,  or  do  they 
exist  in  some  other  asymmetric  arrangement?  We  are  not  able  to 
answer  these  questions.  But  there  is  no  doubt  on  this  point,  that 
an  asymmetric  grouping  of  the  atoms,  corresponding  to  an  object 
and  its  image  in  a  mirror,  must  be  present  It  is  just  as  certain 
that  the  atoms  of  the  Isevo  acid  have  exactly  the  opposite  arrange- 
ment. We  know,  finally,  that  racemic  acid  is  formed  by  the  nnion 
of  these  two  oppositely  asymmetric  atomic  groupings." 

The  most  important  advance  of  a  general  character,  which  vas 
introduced  by  this  work  of  Pasteur,  was  the  clear  recognition  of 
molemdar  aaymmetry  in  the  structure  of  chemical  molecules.  He 
was  not  able  to  point  out  the  nature  of  this  asymmetry,  since  thd 
facts  known  at  that  time  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  optically 
active  substances  were  far  too  meagre  to  lead  to  any  wide-reaching 
generalization. 

Theory  of  Van't  Hoff  and  Le  BeL  —  In  the  period  following  that 
in  which  the  work  of  Pasteur  'was  done,  much  light  was  thrown  on 
the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds,  and  especially  upon  the 
constitution  of  organic  compounds.  With  this  newly  acquired  knowl- 
edge Van't  HofE  in  Holland  and  Le  Bel  in  France  were  able  to  con- 
nect optical  activity  with  chemical  constitution.  Van't  HofTs  paper 
in  Dutch  bears  the  date  Sept  5,  1874.  Le  Bel's  paper*  in  French, 
appeared  in  November,  1874.  Since  Le  Bel  did  not  go  as  far  as 
Van't  Hoff  in  advancing  a  definite  theory,  his  contribution  to  this 
important  subject  will  be  taken  up  first' 

Le  Bel  fully  recognized,  from  the  work  of  Pasteur,  the  importance 
of  asymmetry  in  conditioning  rotatory  power,  "If  the  asymmetry 
exists  only  in  the  crystal  line,  molecule,  only  the  crystal  will  be  active ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  belongs  to  the  chemical  molecule,  the  solution 
of  the  substance  will  show  rotatory  power."  Since  the  latter  is  the 
case,  we  must  regard  the  chemical  molecule  as  asymmetric  This 
was  the  starting-point  for  Le  Bel.  In  compounds  containing  carbon 
the  cause  of  the  asymmetry  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a 
carbon  atom  combined  with  four  ditferent  atoms  or  groups.     Le  Bel 

1  BeeKerehet  tvr  la  diatynUtrle  noUeulaire,  p.  25. 
»  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2],  33,  337  (1874). 

'  '>  Sur  lea  rektions  qui  ezislent  enlre  les  tonaules  atomiqnes  des  ooipe  orga- 
niquea  et  le  pouvoir  rotatolre  de  lenrs  diaBotutloos."    IbUL 
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illnstx&tes  this  principle  by  means  of  optically  active  substances  known 
at  tbat  time,  and  shows  by  a  uiunber  of  examples  that  optically 
active  compounds  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  i.e.  a  carbon 
atom  in  combination  with  four  different  atoms  or  groups.  The  sim- 
plest example  is  lactic  acid,  which  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  . 
atom  in  combination  with  hydiogen,  hydroxy  1,  methyl,  and  carbozyl, 
thus;  — 

H 
I 
CH,— C  — COOH 
I 
OH 

Xie  Bel  pointed  out  at  the  very  close  of  his  important  paper,  that  we 
never  obtain  by  direct  synthesis  the  dextro  or  the  licvo  acid,  but 
always  the  inactive  or  racemio  modification,  which  is  a  combination 
of  equal  parts  of  the  two  active  forms. 

Vaa't  Hoff  *  also  pointed  out  that  in  every  optically  active  sub- 
stance there  is  at  least  one  carbon  atom  in  combination  with  four 
different  atoms  or  groups — one  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  This 
holds  good  up  to  the  present,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
compound,  vhich,  according  to  Baeyer,  is  optically  active  and  does 
not  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  The  compound  in  question 
is  BO  complex  that  its  constitution  cannot  be  regarded  as  finally 
established,  and  it  may  yet  be  shown  not  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
above  generalization. 

Van't  Hoft,  however,  went  much  farther  than  simply  to  recognize 
asymmetry  as  the  cause  of  optical  activity.  He  attempted  to  point 
out  the  geometrical  configuration  which  is  probably  fundamental  to 
carbon  compounds.  Take  th&  simplest  saturated  compound  of  car- 
bon and  hydr<^n,  CH4.  This  substance  had  been  shown  1^  the  - 
work  of  Henry  to  be  symmetrical ;  i.e.  every  hydrc^u  atom  bears  ex- 
actly the  same  relation  to  the  molecule.  By  what  geometrical  config- 
uration in  three  dimensions  could  this  fact  be  represented  ?  Plainly 
only  by  one,  — the  regular  tetrahedron.  The  carbon  atom  is  situated 
at  the  centre  of  such  a  tetrahedron,  and  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  at 
.  the  four  solid  angles.  Such  an  arrangement  is  symmetrical,  and 
accords  with  all  of  the  facts  known  in  connection  with  the  compound 
CH*.  In  this  way  arose  the  theory  of  "  the  tetrakedral  carbon  atom," 
In  every  optically  active  substance,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  a 
carbon  atom  in  combination  with  four  different  atoms  or  groups. 

>  La  Chimie  dan*  VEipace.    RotteTdun,  1876. 
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The  carbon  atom  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  tetrahedron,  and 
the  four  atoms  or  groups  in  combinatiou  with  it  are  at  the  four  solid 
angles  of  the  tetrahedron.  This  arrangement  is,  of  course,  asym- 
metric, and  thus  we  have  the  theory  of  "  the  asymmetrie  tetrahedral 
.  carbon  atom." 

These  simple  suggestions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  atereoc&em- 
istry,  which  is  one  of  the  niost  interesting  and  important  phases  of 
organic  chemistry  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  We  can  see 
at  once,  by  means  of  the  tetrahedron,  why  it  is  necessary  that  all 
the  four  atoms  or  groups  in  combination  with  the  central  carbon 
atom  should  be  different.  If  any  two  atoms  or  groups  are  the  same, 
it  is  impossible  to  construct  two  tetrahedi-a  which  cannot  be  super- 
imposed. This  can  readily  be  seen  by  means  of  models.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  four  atoms  or  groups  are  different,  then  two  tetrahedra 
coutaining  these  atoms  or  groups  arranged  around  a  central  carbon 
atom,  will  always  bear  the  relation  to  one  another  of  an  object  and 
its  image  in  a  mirror.  The  two  tetrahedra  would  represent  enanti- 
omorpbous  forms,  and  if  one  would  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  right,  the  other  would  rotate  it  to  the  left.  The  theory  thus 
explains  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  four  of  the  atoms  or  groups 
around  the  central  carbon  atom  different,  in  order  to  have  optical 
activity. 

The  theory  also  explains  the  very  important  fact  pointed  ont  by 
Le  Bel,  that  by  synthesis  we  never  obtain  the  deztro  or  the  Isevo 
form  alone,  but  always  a  mixture  of  both  forms.  Since  optical  activ- 
ity depends  only  on  the  arrangement  of  the  constituents  in  the  mole- 
cule, from  the  law  of  probability  we  would  have  just  as  many 
molecules  formed  having  the  one  configuration  as  the  other.  For 
every  dextro-rotatory  substance  there  would  thus  be  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  corresponding  I%vo  compound  formed.  Here,  again,  the 
theory  furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  facts  which,  without 
its  aid,  are  entirely  inexplicable. 

The  presence  of  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  is  necessary,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  optical  activity.  The  converse  does  not  hold  true. 
We  may  have  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  present,  and  yet  the  com- 
pound be  optically  inactive.  This  fact  is  also  satisfactorily  explained 
by  our  theory.  The  compound  may  have  more  than  one  asymmetric 
carbon  atom,  as  in  inactive  tartaric  acid,'  and  the  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms  may  equalize  each  other's  influence. 

I  Inftctive  tartaric  acid  is  a  fourtb  modification  of  tartaric  acid,  and  U  to  ba 
distinguietied  from  deitro-Cartartc  acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  [rom  Itevo  on  the 
other,  and  from  racemic  acid,  a  miiiuie  of  theae  two. 
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This  compound  is  optically  inactive  and  cannot  be  broken  down 
into  optically  active  substances.  The  influence  of  the  one  carbon 
atom  on  polarized  light  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  other,  hence  inactivity.  Again,  the  compound  may 
be  optically  inactive  because  it  is  composed  of  an  equimolecular 
mixture  or  a  dextro  and  a  Icevo  substance.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  case  with  racemic  acid;  it  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dextro 
and  of  IffiTO  tartaric  acid.  Indeed,  we  never  obtain  ooe  active  sub- 
stance directly  by  synthesis.  The  two  optically  opposite  varieties  are 
always  formed  together,  and  the  mixture  of  these  two,  or  tbe  racemic 
modification,  is  the  result.  We  have  already  seen  in  one  case  how  it 
ia  possible  to  obt^n  optically  active  varieties  from  a  racemic  mixture ; 
we  will  now  examine  more  closely  the  methods  available  for  separat- 
ing racemic  modifications  into  their  optically  active  constituents. 

Separation  of  Optically  Aotive  IiomerM  from  Sa«emio  Kodifloa- 
fioni.  —  The  synthesis  of  racemic  modifications,  or  mixtures  of  equal 
quantities  of  dextro  and  Iebvo  forms,  is  comparatively  simple  in 
many  cases,  and  a  large  number  of  such  syntheses  have  been  effected. 
It  then  remains  to  separate  the  optically  active  isomeres  from  this 
mixture.    Several  methods  have  been  used :  — 

I.  We  have  seen  how  Pasteur  made  use  of  one  method,  viz.  that 
based  on  the  different  crystalline  forms  of  salts  of  the  two  active 
substances.  He  was  able  to  separate  the  crystals  mechanically,  and 
from  racemic  acid  to  obtain  dextro  and  Isevo  tartaric  acid. 

II.  A  second  method  consists  in  adding  to  the  mixture  of  the 
isomeric  components  an  optically  active  substance  which  will  com- 
bine with  them.  The  two  compounds  formed  may  differ  sufficiently 
in  properties  to  enable  them  to  be  separated.  They  may  differ  in 
solubility,  crystal  form,  vapor  tension,  melting-point,  etc.  By  utiliz- 
ing some  such  differences  a  number  of  racemic  forms  have  been 
separated  into  their  constituents.  The  active  alkaloids  have  proved 
very  useful  in  this  connection.  Pasteur  succeeded  in  separating 
racemic  acid  into  dextro  and  Iebvo  tartaric  acids,  by  means  of  certaib 
active  alkaloids.  The  separation  was  effected  through  the  difference 
in  crystal  form  of  the  two  compounds  with  the  alkaloid.  The  free 
tartaric  acids  were  easily  obtained  from  the  compounds  with  the 
alkaloids. 

III.  A  third  method  of  separating  the  constituents  from  a  racemic 
modification  consists  in  treating  the  mixture  with  certain  organic 
forms.    These  will  often  destroy  one  of  tbe  active  modifications  in 
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the  mixture  and  leave  the  other.  Thus,  penicilliiun,.  allowed  to  act 
OQ  a  dilute  solution  of  aunnonium  racemate,  will  destroy  the  dextro- 
rotatory compound  and  leave  the  Isevo-rotatory.  In  this  way,  of 
course,  only  one  of  the  active  modificatiooa  can  be  obtained,  the 
other  harlDg  been  destroyed  by  the  organism. 

By  means  of  these  methods  of  separating  racemio  mixtures  into 
optically  active  constituents,  and  of  chemical  synthesis,  we  can  pre- 
pare optically  active  substances  in  the  laboratoiy,  and  a  lai^  number 
of  such  compounds  have  already  been  prepared.  The  claim  of 
Pasteur  that  optically  active  substances  can  be  made  only  through 
the  agency  of  the  life  ptocess,  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  In  his  later  claim,'  in  reply  to  a  criticism  of  his  view  by 
SchUtzenberger,  he  says :  "  To  transform,  an  inactive  substagice  into 
another  inactive  substance  which  can  be  resolved  simultaneously  into 
a  dextro  substance  and  its  corresponding  laevo  compound,  is  not  at  all 
comparable  with  the  possibility  of  transforming  on  inactive  xubstarux 
into  a  simple  active  sub^ance."  Here  again  the  view  of  Pasteur  does 
not  find  general  support.  That  active  substances  can  be  made  in 
the  laboratory,  without  the  intervention  of  life,  is  just  as  certain  aa 
that  organic  compounds  can  be  synthesized  from  dead  matter  without 
the  int«rvention  of  the  life  process. 

The  theory  of  Tan't  Hoff  and  Le  Bel  has  proved  most  fruitful 
in  throwing  light  on  many  cases  of  isomerism,  which,  without  its 
aid,  are  entirely  inexplicable.  It  has  also  suggested  many  new  lines 
of  work,  and  has  probably  contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of 
organic  chemistry  in  recent  times,  than  any  other  line  of  thought  We 
need  only  refer  to  the  work  of  such  men  as  Wislicenus,'  Hantzsch  and 
Werner,  V,  Meyer  and  Auwers,  and  Emll  Fischer,  to  showwhat  a  tre- 
mendous influence  this  theory  of  the  tetrahedral  carbon  atom  has  had. 

The  Hypothesis  of  Gaye.  — The  theory  of  the  asymmetric  carbon 
atom  as  the  cause  of  optical  activity  has  been  tested  quantitatively 
by  Guye.'  He  attempted  to  discover  relations  between  the  nature 
and  mi^nitude  of  the  rotation,  and  the  nature  of  the  atoms  or  groups 
which  are  combined  with  the  carbon  atom  and  occupy  the  corners 
of  the  tetrahedron. 

If  we  assume  that  the  four  valences  of  carbon  are  directed  toward 
the  four  solid  angles  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  the  six  planes  of  sym- 
metry of  the  compound  CKj  represent  what  Guye  termed  the  planet 
of  symmetry  of  carbon.    When  the  carbon  is  symmetrical,  the  centre 

1  Compl.  rriid.  81.  128  (1876). 

'  Ueher  die  ItaiimKche  Annrdnung  der  Atome  tn  organiscAen  Molekultn. 

*  Ctmpt.  rend.  110,  714  (1890). 
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of  gravity  of  the  molecole  vill  lie  in  at  least  one  of  the  six  planes  of 
symmetry.  When  the  oarbon  is  asymmetrical,  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  not  lie  in  any  of  these  planes.  If  ve  represent  the  distances 
from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  molecule  to  each  of  the  planes  of 
symmetry  hy  di,  d^,  d^,  dt,  d^,  dg,  respectively,  the  product  of  these 
«ix  values  is  known  as  the  product  of  asymmetry.  This  product  is 
zero  when  the  carbon  is  symmetrical,  but  has  different  values  as  the 
asymmetry  differs.  If  these  differences  are  r^arded  as  positive  or 
negative,  depending  on  the  side  of  each  plane  on  which  they  occur, 
the  product  of  asymmetry  will  be  positive  or  negative,  as  the  number 
of  negative  factors  is  even  or  odd. 

Ihe  hypothesis  advanced  by  Ouye  is,  in  his  own  words :  "  The 
prodnct  of  asymmetry  can  then  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  asymmetry 
of  the  caxbon,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  thalT  the  rotatory 
power  undergoes  the  same  variation  as  this  product" 

Guye  then  deduces  certain  consequences  of  this  hypothesis 
which  can  be  tested  experimentally :  — 

I.  Whenever  an  element  or  group  is  substituted  by  another,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  molecule  remains  on  the  same  sides  of 
the  planes  of  symmetry  of  the  carbon,  the  rotatory  power  should  pre- 
serve the  same  sign. 

IL  If  by  the  substitution  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  molecule  is 
removed  farther  from  the  planes  of  symmetry,  the  rotatory  power 
should  be  increased.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  centre  of  gravity  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  the  planes  of  symmetry,  the  rotatory  power 
should  decrease. 

III.  If  by  the  substitution  the  centre  of  gravity  is  replaced  from 
one  side  of  one  of  the  planes  of  symmetry  to  the  other,  the  rotatory 
power  should  undergo  a  change  in  sign. 

The  remainder  of  Guye's  first  paper  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  experiments  which  verified  these  three  principles.  By  varying 
the  masses  of  the  atoms  or  groups  in  combination  with  carbon,  he 
could  vary  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  molecule.  By 
increasing  the  mass  of  the  group  which  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  the 
carboxyl  in  some  organic  acid,  the  centre  of  gravity  could  be  re- 
moved farther  from  the  principal  planes  of  symmetry.  The  rotatory 
power  should  be  increased  by  this  means.  The  following  results  were 
obtained  with  tartaric  acid :  — 

Methyl  Urtrato :<-  2. 14 

Ethyl  tartrate +7.66 

Propyl  tartrate +  12.44 

bobutyl  tartrate -I- 1B.ST 
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If  in  dextro-tartaric  acid  each  of  the  two  hydroxyl  hydrogen 
atoms  is  replaced  by  benzoyl,  we  have  a  group  of  maas  17  substituted 
by  a  group  of  mass  121.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  pass  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  a  plane  of  symmetry.  Consequently,  dibenzoyl- 
tartaric  acid  should  be  laevo-rotatory.     Its  rotation  is  — 117.68. 

If  we  now  replace  the  hydrogen  of  dibenzoyl  tartaric  acid  by  the 
groups  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  butyl,  thecentreof  gravity  of  the  mole- 
cule will  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  plane  of  symmetry  as  in  the  acid 
itself.  But  it  will  approach  the  plane  of  symmetry  as  the  substitute 
ing  group  becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  and,  consequently,  the 
amount  of  the  Isevo  rotation  should  become  less  and  less  as  the  group 
which  replaces  the  hydr<^en  becomes  of  greater  mass.  The  facts 
accord  with  the  hypothesis. 

Methy)dtbenzo;l  tartrate ~6S.T8 

Ethjldibenzoyl  tartrate —  00.03 

IsobutyldibeDEoyl  tarUato        ....      -  41.96 

Since  this  hypothesis  was  proposed,  Ouye  has  carried  out  many 
and  elaborate  investigations  ^  to  test  its  validity.  The  result  of  all 
this  work  is  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  accords  with  the  facta  in 
many  directions.  But  it  is  only  a  partial  expression  of  the  truth. 
It  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  optical  activity.  In  addition 
to  the  effect  of  mass  on  optical  activity,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  relative  position  of  the  four  groups,  their  mutual  action  on  one 
another,  their  configuration,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms 
themselves  which  are  combined  with  the  carbon  atom.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  optical  activity  is,  then,  far  more  complicated  than  would 
appear  from  the  hypothesis  of  Guye  alone.  This  hypothesis  is  un- 
doubtedly a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  optical  activity  in  terms  of  molecular  composition  and 
molecular  structure,  but  it  is  only  astep,  and  by  no  means  the  last  one. 

MAGNETIC  ROTATION    OF    THE    PLANE  OP    POLARIZATION 

Obiorvation  of  Faraday.  —  The  observation  was  made  by  Faraday* 
that  many  substances  acquire  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarization  when  placed  in  a  m^netic  held.  He  first  worked  with 
glass,  but  soon  discovered  that  other  substances  possess  the  same 

1  Compt.  rftid.  Ill,  746  ;  114,  473  ;  116,  I13.t,  1376,  1461,  1464  ;  118.  006  ; 
no,  167,  462,  B32,  1274  fl8flO-18fl5).  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  [6],  2S,  145  (1892). 
Ouye  and  Chavanae :   Compt.  r«nd.  116,  1464  ;  110.  006. 

»  Phil.  Trant.  136,  1  (1846).     Fogg.  Ann.  SS,  106  (1846). 
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power  of  becoming  active  under  the  influence  of  ma^etic  force.  If 
the  substance  has  a  rotatory  power  of  its  own,  a^oil  of  turpentine, 
sugar,  tartaric  acid,  etc.,  the  effect  of  the  magnetic  force  is  to  add  to 
or  subtract  from  their  specific  power,  according  as  the  natural  and 
acquired  rotatory  powers  have  the  same  or  difFereut  signs.  Faraday 
found  that  substances  having  very  different  chemical,  physical,  and 
mechanical  properties  become  optically  active  under  the  magnetic 
influence.  His  work  included  solids  and  liquids,  acids,  alkahes,  and 
neutral  substances.  He  worked  with  solutions  in  alcohol  and  in  wa- 
ter, and  of  the  latter  class  he  studied  some  150  examples.  He  found 
that  the  "  exceeding  diversity  of  substance  caused  no  esception  to  the 
general  result,  for  all  the  bodies  showed  the  property." 

Inrestigation  of  Se  La  Rive.  — An  investigation  of  the  magnetic 
rotatory  power  of  substances  was  published  by  De  La  Eive '  In  1871. 
He  determined  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  of  substances,  in  terms 
of  water  as  unity,  and  found  that  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  does 
not  have  any  relation  to  other  physical  properties.  Eiae  in  tem- 
perature diminished  the  rotatory  power  of  liquids.  The  rotatory 
power  of  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  is  the  mean  of  the  rotatory  powers 
of  the  constituents,  when  the  two  liquids  do  not  act  chemically. 

Work  of  BeoquereL  —  An  elaborate  investigation  aa  m^netic 
rotatory  power  was  carried  out  in  1877,  by  Becquerel.'  He  studied 
also  the  refractive  power  of  substances,  and  discovered  certain  rela- 
tions between  the  two  properties.  For  the  substances  of  a  given 
chemical  family  the  magnetic  rotation  divided  by  the  term  n'  (n*—  1), 
R  being  the  index  of  refraction,  is  very  nearly  a  constant.  Becquerel 
studied  the  effect  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substance  on  mag- 
netic rotatory  power,  and  concluded  that  the  chemical  nature  of 
substances  affects  directly  their  magnetic  rotatory  power,  and  the 
different  elements  combined  in  a  compound  exert  their  own  inde- 
pendent influence. 

Inrettagatioiu  of  Ferkin.  —  The  most  elaborate  investigations,  by 
far,  in  the  field  of  magnetic  rotation,  are  those  of  Feikin.  His 
work  was  begun*  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued nearly  up  to  the  present*  Perkin  has  investigated  especially 
the  relations  between  chemical  composition  and  constitution,  and 
magnetic  rotation.  He  took  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  water 
as  unity,  and  compared  the  rotatory  power  of  other  substances  with 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Pftpt.  [4],  31,  6  (1871).  '  Ibid.  [6],  IS,  6  (1877). 

»  Jonrn.  prakt.  C%em.  [2],  II,  481  (1885)  ;   [2],  82,  623  (1886). 
'Journ.   Chem.   Soe.  49,  77T  ;   fil,  808;    BS,  561,  695;   SB,  081;  61,  287, 
800 ;  61,  67  ;  SS,  402,  816 ;  67,  256  ;  69,  1025  (1886-1890). 
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it.  Similarly,  the  specific  rotatory  powec  of  a  eubstance  is  its 
specific  rotatioa  referred  to  that  of  water  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions. 

A  few  of  the  results  obtuned  by  Perkin  will  show  what  rela- 
tions were  discovered  by  him.  Take  first  the  influence  of  the  CH| 
group,  obtained  by  studying  homologous  series  of  compounds. 


Fonnic  acid  . 
Acetic  acid 
Propionio  acid . 
But^o  acid  . 
Methyl  bromide 
Etiiyl  bromide . 
Propyl  bromide 
Methyl  iodide  . 
Ethyl  iodide  . 
Propyl  iodide  . 


There  is  thus  veiy  nearly  a  constant  difference  in  the  molecular 
magnetic  rotation  produced  by  the  constant  difference  incomposition 
of  CHj,  where  the  compounds  have  similar  constitution.  This  dif- 
ference is  about  1.02.  The  effect  of  constitution  on  magnetic  rota- 
tion can  best  be  seen  by  studying  isomeric  substances. 


Uouu.  UlD. 

HoL«.  Had. 
BffTinoii 

f  Propyl  alcohol .    .    . 
I  iBopropyl  alcohol  .    . 
f  Propyl  bromide    .    . 
\  laopropyl  bromide     . 

8.768 
4.010 
e.88S 
7.003 

f  Propyl  chloride      .    . 
t  iBopropyl  chloride      . 
/Butyric  acid.    .    .    . 
I.l80bulyricacid.    .    . 

5.066 
6.160 
4.472 
4.479 

These  results  show  that  constitution  has  a  marked  influence  on 
magnetic  rotation,  and  has  a  different  influence  in  compounds  of 
different  composition.  Perkin  has  attempted  to  throw  light  on  a 
number  of  interesting  questions  by  means  of  the  magnetic  rotation 
method,  but  for  further  details  in  this  connection  his  original  papers 
must  be  consulted. 
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Work  of  Bodger  and  Watwo.  —  The  section  on  magnetic  rotation 
should  not  be  closed  without  brie£  reference  to  the  work  of  Kodger 
and  Watson.'  Tfaey  used  a  stronger  magnetic  field  ajid,  conse- 
quently, bad  a  larger  rotation  to  measure.  Their  work  consists 
chiefly  in  improving  the  apparatus  to  be  used  in  studying  magnetic 
rotation.  A  few  results  were  obtained,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
furlher  work  will  be  done  with  the  stronger  field. 

MAGNETIC  PROPERTY 

FaraoMgiietio  «nd  Diunagnetio  Bodies.  —  Faraday  *  found  that 
substances  in  general  divide  themselves  into  two  classes  with  re- 
spect to  their  behavior  toward  a  magnet.  Those  which  were  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  such  as  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  chromium, 
platinum,  etc.,  were  termed  paramagnetic.  Those  which  were 
repelled  by  the  magnet,  such  as  bismuth,  tin,  mercury,  copper, 
arsenic,  iridium,  uranium,  tungsten,  etc.,  were  called  diamagnetic 

The  magnitude  of  the  attractive  and  repellent  forces  was  meas- 
ured by  Flticker.*  He  found  that  the  ma^itude  of  the  attractive 
force  waa  proportional  to  the  number  of  magnetic  molecules  present. 

Work  of  Wiodemaim.  —  The  most  accurate  work  which  has  been 
done  on  the  magnetic  properties  of  substances  is  that  of  G-.  Wiede- 
mann.* He  measured  tbe  fonfe  by  means  of  the  torsion  of  a  German 
silver  wire.    The  specific  magnetic  attraction,  n,  is  expressed  thus :  — 

_   A 

where  A  is  the  attraction  exerted,  B,  the  mass  of  the  substance,  and 
C,  the  magnetism  of  the  electrom^net.  The  molecular  magnetism, 
M,  is  the  specific  magnetism,  fL,  multiplied  by  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  substance,  m :  — 

M='mfL. 

Wiedemann  confirmed  the  conclusion  of  FlUckcr,  that  the  mag- 
netic attraction  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  molecules  of  dis- 
solved salt.  He  also  used  different  salts  of  the  same  metal,  and 
found  that  the  molecular  magnetic  attraction  was  the  same  for  the 
different  salts,  if  the  m^netic  metal  was  in  t^e  same  state  of  oxida- 
tion in  all  of  the  salts. 

■  ZUchT.  pkyi.  Chtm.  10.  323  (1806).     Phil.  Tram.  lU  (A),  621  (18S5). 

'  Pfttt.  Tram.  1848,  1.     Fogg.  Ann.  69,  288  (1846). 

'  Fogff.  Ann.  74,  321  (1M8). 

*  Ibid.  iM,  1  (1866)  ;  lU,  177  (1808).     WUd.  Ann.  U,  462  (1887). 
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Hon  Reoent  Work. — Henriobsen,  working  in  part  irith  'Wlellgel,' 
and  in  part  alone,'  has  carried  out  a  number  of  measurements  on  the 
magnetic  property  of  substances.  He  has  somewhat  modified  the 
torsion  method  of  Wiedemann,  and  has  used  a  number  of  diamag- 
netic  substances.  According  to  him,  molecular  magnetic  repulsion, 
at  least,  is  an  additive  property ;  being  approximately  the  sum  of  the 
atomio  repulsions.  Certain  constitutive  influences  manifest  them- 
selves; the  presence  of  doubly  united  carbon  seemed  to  increase  the 
diamagnetic  property. 

Certain  very  simple  relations  between  the  atomic  magnetic  attrao- 
tidns  of  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and  manganese,  as  shown  by  aqueous 
solutions  of  their  compounds,  have  been  pointed  out  by  Joger  and 
Stefan  Meyer.*     Their  meanii^;  is  not  at  all  apparent. 

Meyer*  has  published  a  number  of  papers  quite  recently  on  vari- 
ous  phases  of  this  subject.  In  his  most  recent  communication  he 
concludes  that  when  contraction  in  volume  takes  place  in  compounds, 
the  paramagnetism  increases;  when  dilation  occurs,  diamagnetism 
increases. 

SPECIFIC   GRAVITY  AND   VOLUME    RELATIONS  OF  LIQUIDS 

Speoiflo  Oranty,  Specific  Tolnme,  and  Koleonlar  Tolome.  —  By 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  meant  the  mass  contained  in  & 
given  volume.  We  must  choose  some  substance  as  the  unit  and 
compare  other  substances  with  it.  Water  is  usually  taken  as  the 
unit.  By  specific  volume  of  a  substance  is  understood  the  volume 
in  centimetres  occupied  by  a  gram  of  the  substance.  If  we  represent 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  by  s,  the  specifio  volume  is  equal 
to  -■  The  molecular  volume  Mia  the  specific  volume  multiplied  by 
the  molecular  weight  m  of  the  substance :  — 


■ethoda  of  determining  the  BpsciflD  Gravity  of  Liquids.  —  A 
method  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  consists  in 
weighing  a  solid  of  known  volume  in  the  liquid  by  means  of  the 
Mohr  balance,  and  determining  the  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  solid. 
This  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  liquid  displaced  by  it.  Know- 
ing the  volume  of  the  solid  immersed  in  the  liquid,  we  know  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  displaced  by  the  solid.    A  more  convenient 

»  Wied.  Ann.  M,  131  (1884).  •  Ibid.  63,  83  (1897). 

3  Ibid.  H,  180  (1886).  *  Ibid.  S9,  236  (1800) ;  U,  326  (1890). 
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method  for  determming  the  specific  giavity  of  a  liquid  conaists  in 
weighing  directly  a  known  volume  of  the  liquid.     A  number  of  forms 
of  vessels  have  been  devised  for  determining  tbe 
specific  gravity  of  liquids.     That  shown  in  Fig.  ,    .~.     J" 
12  is  tbe  Ostwald  modification  of  the  Sprengel  II 

pycnometer.  /  \ 

The  liquid  is  drawn  into  the  pjcnometer 
throagh  the  capillary,  c.  The  apparatus  is  then 
placed  in  a  constant  temperature  bath  and  brought 
to  the  temperature  desired.  The  liquid  is  brought 
to  the  mark  at  nt  by  removing  liquid  from,  or 
adding  liqoid  to,  c  The  pycnomet«r  is  weighed 
empty;  it  is  then  filled  with  water  and  weighed, 
and  finally  filled  with  the  liquid  in  question  and 
reweighed  Let  these  weights  be  U7„  tou  and  Wj.  If  tbe  we^ht  of 
the  displaced  air  is  A,  and  we  represent  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liqnid  by  S — 

tcj  —  Wi  +  A 

Wwk  of  Kopp.  —  Relations  between  the  molecular  volumes  of 
certain  liquids  were  early  pointed  out  by  Kopp.'  He  foand  that 
constant  differences  in  composition  corresponded  to  constant  differ- 
ences in  tbe  molecular  volumes.  Thus,  the  molecular  volume  of  an 
ethyl  compound  is  234  unite  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
methyl  compound  The  atomic  volumes  of  a  number  of  the  elements 
were  worked  out  by  Kopp,  and  it  was  shown  that  molecular  volumes 
are  approximately  the  sum  of  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  elements 
present  in  the  molecule. 

Kopp's  later  investigations' confirmed,  in  the  main,  the  results 
of  his  earlier  work.     Take  homologous  series  of  compounds ;  — 


V(.MI¥1 

„,„„„ 

Formic  add,  CH^      . 
Aoetie  Bcid,  C,H|0,      . 
Propionic  acid,  C.H.O, 
Butyric  Mid,  CiH^,   . 
Valeric  Kid,  CtHigOi  . 
Ethyl  formate.  CiH(0, 

41.8 
63.6 

S6.4 

ioe.fl 

130.8 
86.4 
107.0 
126.8 
140.1 

21.7 
21.9 

21.2 

2a7 

22.2 
18.2 
23.8 

'ZM.  .dim.  41,70(1843). 


>  /bid.  W,  168,  SOS  (1866). 
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A  constant  diffetence  in  composition  corteaponda  to  a  constant  dif- 
ference in  molecular  Tolume. 

The  effect  of  constitution  on  moleoular  volume  can  be  aeen  by 
studying  isomerio  substances.' 

llOLtOULll  VOLOIU. 

r  Acetic  acid,  C1H4O1 63.6 

I  Methyl  fonnate,  CiHiOi 63.4 

f  Ethyl  Tileiate,  CtH„0» 173.6 

I.  Amyl  acetate,  CiHuOi 178.1 

{Propionic acid,  CiHtOi B6.4 

Ethyl  formate,  C(HtO) 85.3 

Methyl  acetate,  C(H(Oi 84.8 

Isomeric  substances  have  the  same  specific  volumes.  It  should 
be  observed  that  tbese  determinations  were  made  at  the  boiling-points 
of  the  liquids  in  question.  Kopp'  also  found  that  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  can  replace  one  another  without 
ohaoging  the  molecular  volume.  Similarly,  one  atom  of  carbon  and 
two  atoms  of  hydr<^en  can  replace  each  other  without  afFectiag  the 
molecular  volume.  He  calculated  the  atomic  volume  of  carbon  to  be 
11,  of  hydrogen  5.5,  of  carbonyl  oxygen  12.2,  and  of  hydroxyl  oxygen 
7.8.  From  these  values  Kopp  calculated  the  molecular  volumes  of  a 
large  number  of  liquida,  and  showed  that  they  agree  very  closely 
with  the  values  found  ezperimeutally  at  the  boiling-points  of  the 
substances. 

■on  Beoent  Work.  —  That  constitution  has  an  influence  on 
molecular  volume  is  made  probable  by  the  more  recent  work.  Buff* 
thought  that  carbon  had  a  larger  atomic  volume  in  the  unsaturated 
than  in  the  saturated  condition.  Thorpe  found  that  isomerio  sub- 
stances have  approximately,  but  not  exactly,  the  same  molecular 
volumes  at  their  boiling-points. 

The  conclusion  from  the  best  work  which  has  been  done  is  that 
molecular  volumes  are,  in  general,  additive,  —  the  sum  of  the  atomic 
volumes.  The  effect  of  constitution,  however,  manifests  itself 
especially  with  carbon  and  oxygen  and,  consequently,  the  law  of 
Kopp  that  constant  differences  in  composition  produce  equal  differ- 
ences in  molecular  volume  ia  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

VISCOSITY  OF  LIQUIDS 

Xethodi  of  detormining  Tiscoiity.  —  The  methods  of  determin- 
ing the  inner  friction  of  a  liquid,  or  its  viscosity,  are  based  upon  two 
principles.  Either  a  solid  body  is  moved  in  the  liquid  and  the 
iLteb.Aim.»,m  (1866).      *Loe.eU.n2.     *Lteb. Ann.  Suppl.t,12B {1836). 
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teeistaDce  to  the  movement  measured,  or  the  liquid  ia  moved 
over  a  solid,  as  tlmnigh  a  capillary  tube.  The  beat  methods  are 
based  upOD  the  second  principle.  Definite  volumes  of  liquids  are 
allowed  to  flow  through  a  capillary  tube,  and  the  time  required  is 
noted.  The  form  of  apparatus'  consists  of  a  bulb  attached  to  a 
capillary  tube,  and  a  bulb  or  some  other  form  of  vessel  at  the  other 
end  of  the  capillary  to  receive  the  liquid.  The  volume  of  the  first 
bulb  is  known,  and  the  time  required  for  this  volume  of  the  liquid 
to  flow  through  the  capillary  is  determined. 

Wwrk  of  Thorpe  and  Bodger.  —  The  most  elaborate,  and  probably 
the  most  accurate  work  which  baa  ever  been  done  on  the  viscosity  of 
liquids,  is  that  of  Thorpe  and  Rodger.*  These  authors  review  the 
work  which  had  already  been  done  on  viscosity,  and  then  discuss 
their  own.  The  aim  of  their  investigation  was  to  throw  light  on  the 
relation  between  the  viscosity  of  homogeneous  liquids  and  their 
chemical  nature.  The  method  was  to  measure  the  time  required  by 
a  liquid  to  flow  throt^h  a  capillary  tube.  The  viacoail^  could  be 
measured  from  zero  up  to  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid.  The 
formula  of  Slotte  was  used  for  calculating  viscpsity :  — 

1}  is  the  coefGcient  of  viscosity  in  dynes  per  square  centimetre ;  c,  6, 
and  u  are  constants,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  The 
viscosities  of  some  seventy  liquids  were  measured  at  different  tem- 
peratures. To  discover  quantitative  relations  between  viscosity  and 
chemical  nature,  some  temperatures  must  be  chosen  at  which  the 
liquids  are  in  comparable  condition  with  respect  to  their  viscosities. 
Comparisons  were  made  at  the  boiling-points  of  the  liquids,  but  it 
was  found  better  to  use  temperatures  at  which  the  rate  of  change  of 
the  viscosity  coefficient  is  the  same  for  all  liquids  —  temperatures  of 
equal  slope. 

Comparisons  were,  therefore,  made  at  temperatures  at  which  S 
is  the  same  for  the  different  liquids.  In  all  homologous  series, 
except  the  alcohols,  acids,  and  dichlorides,  the  group  GH,  increases 
the  viscosity  coefBcienL  Its  influence  diminishes  as  the  series 
ascends.  The  compound  with  the  highest  molecular  weight  has  the 
highest  coeflQcient,  among  corresponding  compounds.  An  iso-eom- 
pound  has   always  a  larger  coefficient  than  a  normal   compound. 

1  ZueAr.phyM.  Chem.  1,  285  (1887). 

'  Proe.  Boy.  Soe.  ISSi.  Jour.  CAem.  Soc.  71,  360  (1B97).  Cheia.  Newt,  W, 
128, 135  (16B4).     Zuehr.  phji».  Chem.  14,  361  (18H). 
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Alcohols  and  acids  give  exceptional  results.  Constitution  has  a 
marked  infiuence  on  the  viscosity  coefficient,  as  is  shown  by  compar- 
ing saturated  and  unsaturated  compounds. 

If  we  compare  molecular  viscosities  at  equal  slope,  we  find  that 
for  most  substances  these  can  be  calculated  from  the  constants  for 
the  atoms  in  the  molecule.     Some  of  these  constants  are : — 

Hydrogen 44.5 

Carbon 31.0 

Uydroxyl  oxygen 166.0 

Caibonyl  oxygen 198.0 

Chlorioe  in  monocbloridea 266.0 

Bromine  In  monobromEdea 3T4.0 

Iodine  In  monoiodidee 400.0 

Double  linkage iBSt 

Hiag  grouping 244.0 

The  effect  of  constitution  on  viscosity  is  shown  by  the  large  value 
of  the  constant  for  ring-grouping,  double  linkage,  etc.,  and  for  the 
different  values  of  oxygen  when  in  the  hydroxyl  and  carbonyl  con- 
dition. Water  and  the  alcohols  present  marked  exceptions  to  any 
relation  thus  far  discovered  between  viscosity  and  chemical  nature^ 

SURFACE-TENSION  OF  LIQUIDS 

Bnrf  aoe-tcnsioa.  Method  of  Xaunring.  —  While  gaaes  tend  to 
expand  and  increase  their  volume,  the  surface  of  a  liquid  tends  to 
contract  and  occupy  a  smaller  volume.  This  potential  energy, 
present  at  the  surface  of  liquids,  produces  a  tension  which  is  known 
as  surface-tension.  Any  force  which  tends  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  liquid  surface  is  opposed  by  the  surface-tension  of  the  liquid. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  measuriog  the  surface-tension 
of  liquids,  but  of  these  the  most  convenient  and  important  from  the 
physical  chemical  standpoint  is  the  so-called  capillary  method.  The 
height  to  which  the  liquid  rises  in  a  capillary  tube  is  determined, 
and  from  this  the  surface-tension  of  the  liquid  is  calculated  as  fol- 
lows :  Let  A  be  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  rises  in  a  capillary 
tube  of  radius  r,  D  the  density  of  the  liquid  and  d  the  density  of 
the  gas  in  which  the  experiment  is  carried  out,  and  g  the  acceleration 
of  gravity ;  the  surface-tension  T  is  obtained  from  these  values :  — 
r  =  J  ^ftr  (O  —  d)  (dynes  per  cm.). 

Selationi  between  Surfaoe-tsniion  and  CompoiitioiL  —  Relations 
between  surface-tension  and  composition  were  pointed  out  in  1860 
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bj'  Mendel^ff,'  but  more  extended  inveatigatiom  were  published  in 
1864  by  Wilhelmy.'  He  compared  the  oapillarity  coefBcients  of 
substances,  which  he  termed  a.  This  was  obtained  from  the  con- 
stant A',  by  multiplyii^  by  S,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid, 
and  diridinK  by  2 :  — 

A*S 


Wilhelmy  found  that  an  increase  in  composition  of  CH,  does  not 
appreciably  change  the  value  of  a :  — 

Hethyl  alcobo) Z43 

Etbyl  alcohol 2.33 

Ainyl  alcohol 2.48 

Addition  of  carbon  increasea  the  value  of  a :  — 

Alcohol,  CiK(0 3.34 

Aoetone,  C»IW> 246 

Am;leDe,  C(H|o 1.75 

Xylene,  C»Hi« ^.76 

Addition  of  oxygen  increases  the  coefScient :  — 

Acetone,  CiHaO 2.4S 

Ethyl  formate,  CiH«Ot 2.68 

LacOc  acid,  CtWh 8.M 

Isomeric  componnda  have  equal  coefficients  only  when  they  have 
wnilar  constitution :  — 

a 

/Ethylfonnate,  CiH(Oi 2.63 

I  Methyl  acetate,  C(H(Oi 2.S8 

/Ethyl  butyrate,  C«Hi)Oi 2.66 

lAmyl  formate,  CtHuOi 2.61 

An  extensive  investigation  on  the  capillary  constants  of  liquids 
at  their  boiling-points  was  published  by  SchifE*  in  1884.  He  recog- 
nized that  two  liquids  are  really  comparable  only  at  their  critical 
temperatures,  but  critical  temperatures  evidently  could  not  be  used 
to  study  capillarity,  since  this  disappears  at  such  temperatures. 

A  study  of  the  molecular  volumes  of  liquids  at  their  boiling- 
points  has  shown  that  this  temperature  represents  an  analogous 
condition,  since  a  constant  difFerance  in  composition  corresponds 

I  CompL  rend.  W,  62 ;  61,  97.  *  Fogg.  Ann.  121,  44  (1864). 

■  Litb.  Ann.  Mt,  47  (18S4).    An  extensive  blbliognfihy  tg  appended. 
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very  nearly  to  a  constant  difference  in  molecular  volume.  Says 
Schiff,*  "This  consideration  has  led  me  to  choose  the  boiling-point 
as  the  temperature  for  comparison,  and  to  compare  the  capillarity 
constants  determined  at  this  temperature." 

He  first  determined  whether  there  is  any  relation  between  the 
molecular  weights  of  snbstances  and  their  capillary  constants,  by 
comparing  the  conatants  of  substances  having  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  molecular  weights  aod  different  constitution. 


Allyl  alcohol,   C»H,0 67.87  6.008 

Acetone,  CtHiO 57.87  6.180 

It  was  found,  in  general,  that  for  substances  having  nearly  the 
same  molecular  weight,  the  constant  was  very  nearly  the  same. 

Those  compounds  of  the  fatty  series,  having  the  higher  boiling- 
point,  have  the  larger  constant. 

Among  the  aromatic  compounds,  that  with  the  higher  boiling- 
point  has  the  smaller  constant.  With  respect  to  their  influence  on 
capillarity,  the  elements  bear  to  each  other  the  following  relations :  — 

C  =  2H;    0  =  3Hi    C1  =  7H. 

From  these  and  similar  data  it  was  shown  to  be  possible  to  calculate 
the  capillarity  constants  of  liquids  from  the  chemical  formulas. 

Schiff's  later  work  embraced  a  lai^  number  of  substances,  and 
he  also  studied  the  effect  of  temperature  on  surface-tension.  His 
later  work  confirmed,  in  the  main,  the  conclusions  from  his  earlier 
investigations,  but  some  exceptions  were  discovered. 

A  carbon  atom  is  not  always  equivalent  to  two  hydrogen  atoms 
in  its  influence  on  surface-tension,  but  in  some  cases,  as  with  the 
fatty  acids,  may  be  equivalent  to  three  hydrc^en  atoms.  A  chlorine 
atom  is  generally  equivalent  to  seven  hydrogen  atoms,  but  in  some 
cases  is  equivalent  to  only  six.  A  bromine  atom  Is  equivalent  some- 
times tx>  thirteen,  and  sometimes  to  eleven,  hydrogen  atoms;  iodine 
to  nineteen  hydrogen ;  nitrc^en  to  two  and  to  three  hydrc^n ;  and 
so  on. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  capillarity  is  condderably 
affected  by  constitution,  under  some  conditions. 

■oleovlar  Weight!  of  Pore  Liquid*  determined  by  Keani  of  their 
Sarface-tennon.  —  The  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  of  a 
pure  homogeneous  liquid  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the 

>  Lieb.  Ann.  »3,  53  (1884). 
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determinatiOQ  of  the  molecular  weight  of  one  substance  dissolved  in 
another.  As  we  shall  see,  we  have  excellent  methods  for  solving  the 
latter  problem,  but  only  one  partially  satisfactory  method  for  the 
former.  The  work  of  the  Hungarian  physicist  EOtrtis '  showed  that 
the  rate  of  change  in  surfaoe-ene^y  with  the  temperature  is  a  con- 
stant. If  y  is  the  surface-ten  sioD,  s  the  surface,  and  t  the  tempera- 
ture measured  frum  the  critical  temperature  as  zero,  we  have  — 

That  the  formula  might  be  applied  to  different  liquids,  »  is  taken  as 
the  molecular  surface.  If  we  represent  the  molecular  volume  by 
iiv,  and  regard  this  as  a  cube,  any  face  of  the  cube  will  be 
( Jfv)*  =  s.    The  formula  of  EtitrOs  then  becomes  — 

y(Mv)i  =  ct, 

where  t  is  the  temperature  of  the  experiment,  calculated  from  the 
critical  temperature  downward. 

Bamsay  and  Shields*  tested  the  above  formula  experimentally, 
using  a  number  of  liquids  whose  molecular  volumes  were  known  j 
such  as  ether,  methyl  formate,  ethyl  acetate,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
benzene,  chloroform,  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid. 
They  must  first  determine  the  value  of  y  for  each  of  the  liquids.  The 
snrface-tension  y  is  calculated  from  the  equation  y  =  1  rhg  (p  —  cr), 
where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  capillary  tuber  A  the  height  to  which  the 
liquid  rises  in  the  tube,  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  p  the  density 
of  the  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment,  and  tr  the  density 
of  the  vapor  of  the  liquid.  The  value  of  h  must  be  determined  for 
each  liquid  over  a  considerable  range  of  temperature.  The  apparatus 
finally  used  by  Ramsay  and  Shields  to  measure  the  height  to  which 
the  liquid  rises  in  a  capillary  tube  is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

A  glass  tube  A  is  fused  at  its  two  ends  to  two  smaller  glass  tubes, 
B  and  C,  and  the  latter  is  left  open.  D  is  a  closed  cylinder  made  of 
thin  glass,  containing  a  spiral  of  iron  wire.  It  is  fastened  to  a  glass 
rod,  and  this  in  turn  to  the  capillary  FO.  There  is  a  small  open- 
ing in  the  capillary  at  F.  The  capillary  tube  and  the  liquid  to  be 
investigated  are  introduced  through  C,  and  this  is  then  drawn  out  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  tube  is  then  connected  with  a  pump,  and 
the  liquid  boiled  until  aU  the  air  has  been  removed.  When  the  tube 
contains  only  the  vapor  of  the  substance,  it  is  closed  by  fusion.     The 

>  Wied.  Aan.  ST,  448  (1880).  *Ztschr.  phj/t.  Chem.  18,  433  (18tf8). 
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-whole  apparatus  above  the  tube  D  is  Burroimded  by  a  rapor-jacket, 
through  which  liquid  or  vapor  of  the  desired  temperature  can  circu- 
late to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  inner  vessel  constant,  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  desired  temperature.     A  magnet  H,  H  is  used  to 
raise  or  lower  the  capillary  so  that  the  surface  of  the  liquid  inside 
the  tube  shall  be  only  a  few  millimetres  below  the 
open  end.    The  surface  of  the  liquid  is  thus  always 
brought  to  the  same  point  in  the  capillary  Q,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  at  this  point  determined 
once  for  all.     The  height  of  the  liquid  column  in  the 
capillary  is  read  by  means  of  a  telescope,  at  a  defi- 
nite temperature ;  the  temperature  varied  as  desired, 
and  new  readings  made  at  given  intervals. 

The  results  obtained  by  Ramsay  and  Shields 
showed  that  the  formula  of  Kotv5s  does  not  hold 
at  different  temperatures,  but  for  ether,  methyl  for- 
mate, ethyl  acetate,  carbon  tetrachloride,  benzene, 
and  chlorbenzene,  the  following  equation  obtains:  — 

7  (3(»)l  =  «(!-<!). 
d  is  small,  being  on  the  average  about  6°.  The 
equation  holds  for  these  substances  to  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  critical  temperature.  The  average 
value  of  the  constant  for  these  substances  is  2.12, 
varying  between  2.04  and  2.22. 

Methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  pre- 
sent exceptions.     The  value  of  c  is  not  a  constant, 
but  varies  with  the  temperature;  therefore  y{Mv)^ 
does  not  vary  proportional  to  the  temperature.   That 
Ph"  'h~|   this  may  be  true,  Jtf  must  vary  with  the  tempera- 

ture; or,  in  a  word,  the  molecules  6t  these  sub- 
stances are  more  complex  at  low  temperatures  than 
would  correspond  to  the  simplest  formula,  and  these 
more  complex  molecules  break  down  as  the  temperar 
ture  rises.  The  substances  which  give  the  normal 
Fi<i.  13.  constant  value  of  c  =  2.121  are  assumed  to  have  the 

same  molecular  weight  in  the  liquid  as  in  the 
gaseous  condition,  since  as  the  temperature  approaches  the  critical 
temperature  there  is  no  change  in  the  value  of  the  constant.  This, 
in  most  cases,  is  the  simplest  molecular  weight  possible  for  the  sub- 
stance. Liquids  which  do  not  give  a  constant  value  of  c  with  change 
in  temperature  are  known  as  "  associated."    The  degree  of  a 
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tion,  or  the  association  factor  x,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  value 
2.121  by  the  value  of  the  difierential  c,  for  the  associated  liquid  at 
the  tempemture  in  question,  thus :  — 


«      2.121  „,      /2.121\* 

!c'  = ,  or  as  =  I 1  ■ 


The  method  of  obtaining  c  for  a  non-associated  liquid,  and  for  an 
associated  liquid,  and  z,  the  association  factor,  will  be  made  clearer 
by  an  example  taken  fiom  the  work  of  Bamsay  and  Shields.' 

Take  first  a  non-associated  liquid — carbon  bisulphide :  — 

y  at  WA  =  33.68  T(Jlft))*  at  19°.4  =  616.4 

y  at  46".!  =  29.41  y{Mv^  at  46M  =  461.4 

The  value  of  the  differential  between  these  two  temperatures  is  — 

d[Y(Jtf»)»l^  515.4 -461.4^^0^ 
d(  46.1  - 19.4 

Since  this  value  differs  so  slightly  from  the  mean  value  2.121  for 
noD-associated  liquids,  we  conclude  that  carbon  bisulphide  belongs  to 
this  class. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  an  associated  liquid  formic  acid :  — 

T  at  16'.8  =  37.47  y(J«"v)l  at  16°.8  =  424.4 

y  at  46''.4  =  34.42  ,     y{Mv)^  at  46''.4  =  397.7 

7  at  79°.8  =  30.80  y(Jlfij)*  at  79'.8  =  364.6 

Between  the  first  two  temperatures  we  have  — > 

*      d[Y(3f»')*]^  424.4 -397.7^(^^0 
d(  46.4-16.8 

Between  the  second  and  third  — 

d[T(3fr)*1  ^  397.7-364.6  ^  ^^^ 


The  value  of  c  differs  greatly  from  the  normal  value  2.12  for  non- 
associated  substances,  and,  therefore,  the  molecules  of  formic  acid 
are  associated  into  complexes. 


>  2facftr.  jiApi.  CAem.  IS,  462  (1898). 
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It  still  remains  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  associaticm  factot  x. 
For  the  range  between  16°.8  and  46°.4,  we  have  — 

/•2.121\* 
1^0.902^ 

For  temperatures  between  46°.4  and  79°.8 — 

1,0.991^ 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  in  the  liquid  ccmdition  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  association  factor  by  the  simplest  molec- 
ular weight  of  the  substance.  The  molecular  weight  of  formic  acid 
between  the  lower  temperatures  is  3.61  x  46  =  166 ;  between  the 
higher  temperatures,  3.13  x  46  =  144. 

Aa  the  temperature  increases  the  molecular  weight  decreases, 
showing  that  at  the  higher  temperature  the  complex  molecules- 
undergo  some  dissociation  into  simpler  molecules.  Kamsay  and 
Shields'  determined  the  surface-tension  of  a  large  number  of  liquids 
at  different  temperatures,  and  calculated  the  value  of  the  differential 
between  the  temperatures  used.  He  found  that  many  liquids  gave 
the  normal  value  2.12,  while  many  others  gave  values  which  were 
much  smaller.  Among  the  former  or  non-associated  liquids  are 
phosphorus  trichloride,  ethyl  iodide,  ether,  chloral,  ethyl  formate, 
ethyl  acetate,  benzene,  chlorbenzene,  nitrobenzene,  aniline,  pyridine, 
etc.  The  associated  liquids  include  the  alcohols,  the  fatty  acids, 
acetone,  phenol,  water,  and  the  lite. 

The  molecular  weights  of  the  associated  liquids  show  that  the 
molecules  of  such  liquids  do  not,  in  general,  contain  a  large  number 
of  the  simplest  molecules.  Liquid  phosphorus,  however,  seems  to 
contain  four  atoms  of  phosphorus  iu  the  molecule  (F,),  and  wat«r 
has  the  most  highly  associated  molecule  of  any  compound  studied. 
The  results  of  measurements  of  surface-tension  show  that  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  water  at  0°  corresponds  to  the  formula  (H,0)(. 
Water  thus  stands  at  the  extreme  with  respect  to  its  molecular 
complexity  in  the  liquid  condition.  We  shall  see  later  that  most  of 
the  properties  of  water  are  exceptional.  They  are  usually  excep- 
tionally lai^  or  small,  placing  water  at  one  extreme  or  the  other  of 
the  substances  with  which  it  can  be  compared. 

Asafurthertestof  the  accuracy  of  the  formula  ■)'(Jfij)'=  c((  — »f), 
and  the  constancy  of  c  for  normal  liquids,  a  number  of  esters  were 

'  ZUehr.  phjfi.  Chem.  19,  464  (1803).    Jottm.  Chem.  Soc  U,  1089  (1803). 
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fiarafully  studied ;  tbeir  surface-tensions  being  measured  from  10°  to 
to  240°.'  The  value  of  c  for  eight  esters  varied  from  2.04  to  2.25. 
That  the  ralue  of  c  is  approximately  constaiit  for  normal  liquids 
seems  thus  to  be  established  beyond  question. 

In  this  method  of  determining  the  molecular  weights  of  pure 
liquids,  it  was  assumed  that  the  molecular  weight  of  normal  liquids 
is  the  same  as  in  the  gaseous  state.  Although  this  is  an  assumption, 
it  is  made  very  probable  by  the  fact  that  if  there  is  an  association  in 
normal  liquids,  the  same  number  of  gaseous  molecules  must  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  liquid  molecules  of  all  such  substances,  since  c  is  a 
constant  for  all  normal  liquids.  This  is  extremely  improbable. 
The  assumption  that  there  is  no  association  in  normal  liquids  is 
further  very  much  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  as  the  temperature 
rises  and  approaches  the  critical  temperature  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
dissociation  of  the  molecules  of  such  liquids  into  simpler  molecules  — 
the  value  of  c  remaining  constant  close  up  to  the  critical  tempera- 
ture. This  is  scarcely  possible  if  the  molecules  of  these  substances 
consist  of  complexes,  since  it  is  almost  certain  that  such  complexes 
would  begin  to  break  down  long  before  the  critical  temperature  was 
reached. 

The  method  employed  by  Bamsay  and  Shields  to  calculate  the 
value  of  the  association  factor  x  is,  however,  still  open  to  some 
doubt.  Somewhat  later  Kamsay  *  proposed  a  better  method  of  cal- 
culating the  value  of  this  quantity,  but  even  thia  does  not  seem 
te  be  entirely  free  from  objection.  The  surface-tension  method 
enables  us,  then,  to  distinguish  between  liquids  which  are  not  asso- 
ciated and  those  which  are ;  it  probably  makes  it  passible  to  deter- 
mine very  roughly  the  degree  of  association,  or  the  number  of  the 
amplest  molecules  combined  to  form  the  liquid  molecule. 

DIELECTRIC  CONSTANTS  OF  LIQUIDS 

Th«  Dielsotric  Cimataiits  of  Some  of  the  Kore  Common  Solventi.  — 
The  dielectric  constant,  or  specific  inductive  capacity  of  liquids  has 
recently  acquired  a  very  special  interest  from  the  physical  chemical 
standpoint,  due  to  a  relation  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  this 
property  and  the  power  of  liquids  to  break  down  molecules  into  ions. 
This  relation  will  be  taken  up  later,  when  the  dissociating  power  of 
different  liquids  is  under  consideration. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "dielectric  constant  of  a  medium"  is 

'  Zttehr.phft.  Chtm.  IB,  88  (18M).     Proc  Rot.  Soc.  66,  162  (18M). 
*  Ibtd.  1»,  111  (ISH). 
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best  illustrated,  perhaps,  as  follows:  When  two  charges  of  electricity 
are  placed  at  a  certain  distance  apart  and  separated  by  a  dielectric, 
the  force  with  which  they  act  upon  one  another  is  proportional  to 
the  product  of  the  two  quantities,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  them.  But  it  was  shown  by  Faraday 
that  the  nature  of  the  non-conducting  medium  between  the  two 
chaises  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  factor  must  be  introduced 
for  the  nature  of  this  medium.  This  factor,  which  is  a  constant  for 
any  given  medium,  was  termed  by  him  the  specific  inductive  capacity 
of  the  medium,  and  has  since  come  to  be  known  as  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  medium. 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  devised  for  determining  dieleo* 
trie  constants.  We  should  mention  especially  those  of  Thwing,' 
Nemst,*  and  Drude.' 

The  dielectric  constants  of  some  of  the  more  common  solvents  at 
18°  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 

DuLicnio  ComwTtm 

Hydrogen  dioxide 02.8  t 

WUet 77.0 

Formic  acid 03.0 

Nitrobenzene 36.0 

Heth;l  alcohol 33.7 

i:thyl  alcohol 26JI 

Propyl  al<Mtiol 22.0 

Ammonia,  liquid 22.0 

Amyl  alcohol 16.0 

Ethylene  chloride 11.0 

Aniline 7J 

Chloroform G;0 

Ether 4.1 

Carbon  biaulpbide 23 

Benzene        ,...;...     2.3 

It  was  thought  for  a  long  time  that  water  has  the  highest  dielec- 
tric constant  of  any  known  solvent.  When  solutions  of  salts  in  liquid 
ammonia  were  shown  to  have  high  conductivity,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  dielectric  constant  of  liquid  ammonia  would  be  very  high.  The 
work  of  Goodwin  and  Thompson*  showed,  however,  that  such  was 
not  the  case,  the  constant  for  liquid  ammonia  being  only  about 
22.  The  effort  to  find  a  solvent  with  a  higher  dielectric  constant 
than  water  was  continued,  and  has  apparently  been  crowned  with 

1  Ztichr.  phyi.  Chem.  U,  286  (18M). 

*Ibtd.  14,622(1894). 

*  Ibid.  U,  267  (18S7).  *  Phfi.  Ben.  9,  38  (18W). 
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success.  Calvert'  has  shown,  from  a  study  of  the  dielectric  constant 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  that  it  is  probably  higher 
than  that  of  water,  having  the  value  given  in  the  table.  There  is 
thus  one  liquid  known  which  probably  surpasses  water  with  resptect 
to  this  property.  This,  however,  is  not  proved  as  yet,  and  even  if  it  is 
true  is  not  very  surprising,  since  hydrogen  dioxide  is  so  closely  allied 
to  wat«i  in  composition,  b»Dg  in  a  certain  sense  water  intensified. 

A  survey  of  this  chapter  will  show  that  there  is  a  close  relation 
between  many  of  the  physical  properties  of  liquids  and  their  com- 
position and  constitution.  Many  of  these  relations  are  thus  far 
purely  empirical,  their  meaning  and  significance  being  entirely 
unknown.  Yet,  in  most  cases,  such  relations  have  been  clearly 
established  beyond  question,  by  very  elaborate  and  careful  investi- 
gations. While  at  present  we  fail  to  see  the  real  significance  of 
most  of  these  relations,  we  cannot  but  recognize  their  great  impor- 
tance. The  introduction  of  an  atom  or  a  group  of  atoms,  producing 
a  constant  effect  on  so  many  physical  properties,  or  the  constant 
influence  of  a  double  or  triple  bond,  are  facts  which  must  lie  very 
close  to  the  ultimate  composition  and  constitution  of  matter.  We 
feel,  instinctively,  that  there  is  some  generalization  of  the  very 
deepest  significance  foreshadowed,  as  it  were,  by  facts  such  as  those 
considered  in  this  chapter ;  and  instead  of  these  empirical  generaliza- 
tions being  neglected,  they  should  stimulate  to  renewed  effort  to  dis- 
cover what  they  really  mean.  While  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
predict  from  what  quarter  light  will  be  thrown  on  such  facts,  it  is 
not  improbable  ttiat  the  study  of  the  thermal  phenomena  manifested 
by  liquids,  such  as  specific  heat,  absolute  boiling-temperature,  etc., 
may  prove  helpful  in  the  direction  indicated.  There  is  no  chapter 
in  the  older  or  the  newer  physical  chemistry  where  a  wide-reading 
generalization  is  more  needed,  and  none  in  which  a  comprehensive 
generalization  would  contribute  more  toward  placing  chemistry 
upon  the  baais  of  an  exact  science. 

1  Ann.  der  Fltyt.  1,  483  (1000). 
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CHAPTER  IV 
BOI.IDS 

General  Propertiei  of  Solids.  — Tlie  third  state  of  a^regation  of 
matter  is  known  as  the  solid  state.  We  have  seen  that  when  any 
gas  is  cooled  below  a.  certain  point  it  passes  over  into  the  liquid 
state.  When  any  liquid  is  cooled  sufficiently  it  passes  over  into  a 
solid.  It  is  thus  possible  to  pass  from  the  gaseous  or  liquid  state  to 
the  solid.  The  reverse  transformation  is  also  possible,  —  a  solid  can 
he  converted  into  a  liquid  by  heat,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  liquid  can 
be  transformed  into  a  gas.  Every  elementary  form  of  matter  may 
take  any  of  the  three  states  of  ^^regation  —  gas,  liquid,  or  solid; 
the  state  in  which  it  exists  at  any  given  time  is  determined  by  the 
temperature  and  pressure  to  -which  it  is  subjected.  By  varying 
these  sufficiently  and  in  the  right  direction,  it  caa  be  made  to  take 
either  of  the  other  forms. 

We  have  already  studied  the  general  characteristics  of  the  gaseous 
and  liquid  states ;  we  shall  now  turn  to  the  general  properties  of 
solids.  The  most  striking  difference  between  solids,  and  liquids  and 
gases  is  that  the  first  has  a  definite  form  and  occupies  a  definite 
space.  In  respect  'to~  these  properties,  solids  differ  fundamentally 
from  the  other  states.  Another  striking  difference  which  really  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  those  just  referred  to,  is  the  relative  rigidity  of 
the  parts  in  a  solid.  The  particles  are  firmly  fixed,  and  move  over 
one  another  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  enormous  pressures  being 
required  to  change  the  form  of  solids.  As  it  is  said,  the  resistance  to 
movement  or  the  inner  friction  of  solids  is  very  great.  With  liquids 
there  is  some  inner  friction,  but  relatively  little,  while  with  gases 
the  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  parts  is  relatively  quite  small. 

Solids  behave  very  differently  from  gases  with  respect  to  theit 
power  to  resist  pressure.  The  volume  of  gases  is  changed  by  press- 
ure, approximately  according  to  the  law  of  Boyle  —  volume  varies 
inversely  as  pressure.  The  volume  of  solids  is  changed  but  little, 
even  when  the  pressure  is  very  great.  In  this  respect  the  difference 
between  solids  and  liquids  is  much  less  than  between  solids  and  gaaes. 
14S 
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Liquids  are  compressed  but  little  by  great  pressure,  but  the  change 
in  Tolume  is  greater  than  with  solids. 

The  density  of  solids  is  much  greater  than  that  of  gases,  and,  in 
general,  greater  than  that  of  liquids.  This  is  just  what  we  would 
expect,  since  the  solid  state  represents  matter  in  the  most  condensed 
form.  It  is  true  that  some  liquids  ai-e  heavier  than  some  solids,  but 
the  above  statement  is  generally  true. 

The  change  in  the  volume  of  solids  produced  by  heat  is  much  less 
than  for  gases.  The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  latter  is,  as  is 
well  known,  j-^,  while  the  volume  of  solids  changes  only  a  small 
fraction  of  this  amount  for  a  change  of  one  degree  in  t«mperature. 

The  solid  state  not  only  represents  matter  in  its  most  concen- 
trated form,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  in  its  most  resistant  state ;  resist- 
ant not  only  to  physical  agents,  but  also  to  chemical.  While  a 
substance  remains  a  solid  it  is  much  less  active  chemically  than  when 
in  either  of  the  other  states  of  aggregation.  In  many  cases  a  solid 
will  not  react  at  all  with  another  substance,  but  when  it  is  melted 
reacts  readily.  The  result  is,  we  know  much  less  of  the  chemistry 
of  solids  than  of  liquids  and  gases.  The  same  holds  true  with 
respect  to  our  physical  chemical  knowledge  of  solids.  Partly  on 
account  of  the  relative  inertness  of  solids,  and  partly  because  of  a  lack 
of  efficient  methods  with  which  to  study  them,  we  know  relatively 
little  of  matter  in  the  solid  state  from  the  physical  chemical  stand- 
point. Much  that  is  included  in  some  works  on  physical  chemistry 
with  respect  to  solids,  seems  to  belong  either  to  pure  physics  or  to 
the  science  of  crystallography  and  mineralogy.  The  subject  of 
solids  can  be  dealt  with  very  briefly  by  the  physical  chemist,  and, 
consequently,  this  chapter  is  quite  short. 

CRYSTALS 

Crystal  Syitemi.  ~- Most  of  the  solid  Bubstancfis  with  which  we 
are  familiar  tend  to  take  certain  definite  geometrical  forms,  which 
are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  substance.  This  is  true 
whether  the  solid  is  formed  from  a  homogeneous  liquid  or  from 
solution.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there  is  generally  better 
opportunity  for  the  particles  to  arrange  themselves  according  to 
their  attractive  forces,  and,  consequently,  well-defined  crystals  are 
more  frequently  formed  from  solution  than  from  a  pure  liquid.  In 
a  crystal  the  particles  are  arranged  iu  a  perfectly  orderly  manner, 
and  fulfil  the  conditioo  that  the  arrangement  about  any  one  point  is 
the  sune  as  about  any  other  point. 
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Crystals  fall  ioto  a  number  of  groupa  or  systeinB,  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  their  crystallt^raphic  fonns.  Indeed,  six  such  crystal' 
lographic  systems  are  recognized. 

I.  Some  crystal  forms  are  built  up  upon  three  axes  which  are  all 
of  the  same  length,  and  are  all  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  This 
system,  known  as  the  ngnlar  or  iiotiopic  system,  is  distinguished 
from  the  remaining  systems  in  that  all  the  properties  of  the  crystals 
are  the  same  in  every  direction.  This  system  includes  such  well- 
known  forms  as  the  octohedroD,  cube,  dodecahedron,  etc.  The 
regular  system  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  crystallographic 
systems,  in  that  it  has  the  largest  number  of  planes  of  symmetry. 

II.  The  tetragonal  system  comprises  all  of  those  forms  which 
are  built  upon  two  axes  of  the  same  length  and  the  third  axis  of  a 
different  length  from  the  other  two ;  all  the  angles  between  the  axes 
being  right  angles.  In  snch  crystals  the  axis  which  is  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  other  two  is  placed  vertically,  and  the  two  axes  of 
equal  length  are  placed,  therefore,  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The  sym- 
metry here  is  evidently  of  a  lower  order  than  in  the  regular  system. 

III.  A  third  crystallographic  system  is  conceived  as  built  upon 
three  axes  symmetrically  arranged  in  a  horizontal  plane,  all  of  equal 
length,  and  making  right  angles  with  a  vertical  axis  which  is  of 
different  length.  It  is  evident  that  this  system,  called  the  hexagonal, 
is  closely  related  to  the  tetragonal  from  a  geometrical  standpoint, 
and  we  shall  see  that  crystals  in  the  two  systems  resemble  one 
another  closely  with  respect  to  their  physical  properties. 

IV.  The  orthorhomhio  system  has  three  axes  all  of  unequal 
length,  but  all  making  right  angles  with  one  another.  It  is  evident 
that  the  symmetry  of  the  geometrical  forms  built  upon  such  axes  is 
lower  than  in  any  other  system  thus  far  considered. 

Y.  The  above  four  systems  have  all  the  axes  making  right  angles 
with  one  another,  except  the  hexagonal  system  which  has  three 
lateral  axes,  and  these  make  angles  of  sixty  degrees  with  one  another. 
There  are  crystallographic  systems  in  which  the  axes  do  not  make 
right  angles  with  each  other.  The  first  of  these  —  the  moooolinio  — 
has  all  three  axes  of  unequal  length,  and  one  of  them  not  making 
a  right  angle  with  the  other  two.  The  presence  of  the  oblique  angle 
has  evidently  reduced  the  degree  of  symmetry  very  nearly  to  its 
limit.  Indeed,  in  the  monoclinic  system  there  is  only  one  plane  of 
symmetry  remaining — the  plane  of  the  oblique  and  vertical  axis. 
There  is  only  one  more  step  possible  in  decreasing  the  symmetry  of 
a  system,  and  that  is  realized  in  the  sixth  and  last  crystallt^aphic 
system. 
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yi.  In  the  trioliuifi  or  aiymmetrie  system  the  three  axes  are  all 
of  unequal  lengths,  and  are  all  inclined  to  one  another.  There  is  no 
right  angle  in  this  system,  and,  therefore,  no  plane  of  symmetry. 
The  triclinic  system  stands,  then,  at  one  extreme,  in  which  all 
Byrometry  has  been  lost,  while  the  re^ar  system  represents  the 
highest  degree  of  symmetry. 

Holohedrism.  Hemihedrism.  Tetartohedriim.  —  A  given  crystal 
form  may  occur  with  all  the  planes  present  as  ao  octahedron,  a 
prism,  a  pyramid,  etc.  When  all  the  planes  belonging  to  a  given 
form  occnr,  we  have  a  complete  or  holohedral  crystal. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  only  half  the  planes  belong- 
ing to  a  given  form  occur.  These  are  then  extended  until  they  meet 
and  give  a  figure  which  is  quite  different  from  the  holohedral  form 
from  which  they  are  derived.  Thus,  the  bemihedral  form  of  the 
octahedroD  is  the  tetrahedron;  of  the  hexi^onal  prism  the  rhombo- 
hedron,  etc 

Id  a  similar  manner  only  one-fourth  of  the  planes  of  the  holo- 
hedral form  may  occur.  In  this  way  tetartohedral  forms  are  pro- 
duced, and  examples  of  tetartohedrism  are  not  wanting. 

ImportanM  of  Cryitallt^rraphy  for  Ohemiitry  and  Fhysioal  Chem- 
iftry.  —  The  subject  of  crystallography  has  an  important  chemical 
and  physical  chemical  bearing.  A  given  substance  not  only  crystal- 
lizes in  certain  characteristic  forms,  but  the  angles  between  the 
planes  are  constant  for  the  same  substance.  This  fundamental  law 
of  crystallography  is  known  as  the  law  of  Steno.  The  crystal  form 
and  size  of  the  angles  thus  become  important  constants  for  any 
given  substance,  and  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  identify- 
ing chemical  compounds.  Further,  since  different  substances  usually 
have  different  forms,  and  always  different  angles  if  they  have  the 
same  form,  we  utilize  the  form  of  crystals  to  determine  the  purity  of 
the  substance  with  which  we  are  dealing.  If  from  a  solution  or 
molten  mass  more  than  one  form  of  crystals  separates,  we  are  gener- 
ally juBtified  in  conclndit^  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  mixture.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  same  substance  crystallizes  in  more  than 
one  fonn,  so  that  the  above  conclusion  is  not  always  valid,  but  such 
cases  are  relatively  not  common.  On  the  other  hand,  two  substances 
may  crystallize  in  apparently  the  same  form  ;  e.g.  calcium  carbonate 
and  magnesium  carbonate  as  dolomite.  In  such  cases,  while  the 
form  appears  to  be  the  same  the  angles  made  by  the  faces  depend 
upon  the  composition.  The  angles  on  a  pure  calcite  crystal  differ 
from  those  on  dolomite,  and,  indeed,  the  angle  can  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  mi^nesium  carbonate  present  in  the  dolomite. 
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We  thus  see  from  the  above  that  while  cirstal  form  alone  ia  not 
always  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  a  substance,  it  is  of 
very  great  aid  to  the  chemist  in  deteimining  whether  he  ia  working 
with  a  chemical  individual  or  with  a  mixture.  All  that  has  beeu 
said  above  in  reference  to  the  application  of  crystallography  to 
chemistry,  applies  with  equal  force  to  physical  chemistry.  In  all 
physical  chemical  work  the  question  of  the  purity  of  the  substance 
is  fundamental,  and  the  cry  static  graphic  method  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  great  assistance  in  this  connection.  The  application  of  crystal 
form  to  a  physical  chemical  pi'oblem  of  the  very  highest  importance 
has  already  been  studied.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Pasteur  sepa- 
rated dextro  and  leevo  tartaric  acids  by  means  of  certain  hemihe- 
dral  faces,  which  occurred  on  the  ammonium  sodium  salts  of  these 
acids — -oue  hemihedral  form  occurring  on  some  crystals,  the  other 
form  on  other  crystals.  And  this  was  the  beginning  of  what  has 
been  devel(^d  iit^  an  entirely  new  branch  of  science;  viz.  stereo- 
chemistry. I  V,^ 

However,  in  addition  to  all  thiB,'the,form  of  crystals  has  still 
another  inte^^est  for'the  physioaJ\chemiat.  When  the  physical  prop- 
^i6d  of  c^stals  were  studied,  it  'was  found  that  there  are  certain 
very  close  connections  between  theae  properties  and  the  geometrical 
form  of  the  crystal.    To  some  of  these  relations  we  will  now  turn. 

PROPERTIES    OF    CRYSTALS.     RELATIONS    BETWEEN    FORM 
AND  PROPERTIES 

Optioal  Propertiea.  — The  six  crystal  systems  which  we  have  just 
considered  fall  into  three  classes  with  respect  to  their  action  on  light. 
The  first  class  includes  the  regular  system.  The  substances  which 
crystallize  in  this  system  have  only  the  power  to  refract  light,  but 
no  power  to  doubly  refract  it.  This  holds  for  every  direction  in 
which  the  light  is  passed  through  the  crystal.  A.  large  number  of 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  generalization  have  been  observed. 
Many  substances  which  crystallize  in  the  regular  system  have  been 
found  to  show  double  polarization.  This  phenomenon  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily explained  aa  due  to  a  lamellar  arrangement  within  the 
crystal,  or  to  a  certain  stress  or  strain  in  the  crystal  produced  dur^ 
ing  its  growth,  or  to  a  combination  of  individuals  which  form  an 
apparently  isometric  crystal.  ■  Since  ao  many  crystals  in  the  regular 
system  show  no  double  refraction,  it  is  evidently  not  a  characteristic 
of  the  system,  but  an  accidental  state  which  obtains  under  certain 
conditious  of  growth. 
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The  second  class  includes  the  tetragonal  and  hex^onal  systems. 
These  have  one  optic  axis,  and  hence  are  termed  uniaxial.  If  a 
ray  of  light  is  passed  through  the  crystal  along  this  axis,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  crystal,  i.e.  the  axis  which  differs 
in  length  from  the  other  two,  thei-e  is  no  double  refraction.  The 
three  remaining  crystal lographic  systems  fall  into  the  third  class. 
There  is  no  direction  through  crystals  in  these  systems  in  which 
light  passes  as  through  an  isotropic  substance.  They  have  no  iso- 
tropic axis.  There  are,  however,  two  directions  throi^h  such  crys- 
tals in  which  the  two  rays  into  which  light  is  broken  travel  with  the 
same  velocity.  These  are  known  as  the  optical  axes,  and  hence  such 
ciystals  are  termed  biaxial. 

/  The  relations  between  crystal  lographic  form  and  optical  proper- 
ties become  perfectly  clear  when  we  regard  light  as  a  vibratory 
motion  of  the  ether.  We  must  regard  the  crystallographic  axes  as 
expressing  the  relative  densities  of  the  ether  in  the  different  direc- 
tions through  the  crystal.  Thus,  when  all  the  axes  are  of  the  same 
length,  the  density  of  the  ether  is  the  same  in  all  directions  through 
the  crystal.  When  the  axes  are  of  different  lengths,  the  ether  is 
unequally  dense  in  the  different  directions.  Applying  these  concep- 
tions to  the  different  crystallographic  systems,  we  are  impressed  by 
the  beautiful  agreement  between  theory  and  fact.  In  the  regvlar  or 
itotmpic  stfstem  the  axes  are  all  of  equal  length ;  therefore,  the  ether 
is  equally  dense  in  all  directions  through  such  crystals.  Light  would 
then  move  in  all  directions  through  such  crystals  with  equal  velocity, 
and,  consequently,  there  could  be  no  double  refraction. 

In  the  uniaxial  »yiAema  (tetragonal  and  hexagonal)  the  ether  is 
equally  dense  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  equal  length,  but  more 
or  less  dense  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  unequal  length.  If 
light  is  passed  through  such  crystals  in  any  direction  except  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  unequal  length,  it  will  encounter  ether  of  unequal  den- 
sities in  the  different  directions.  Consequently,  the  ray  of  light  will 
be  broken  up  into  two  rays,  or,  as  we  say,  will  be  doubly  refracted. 
If  the  ray  passes  through  the  crystal  parallel  to  the  axis  of  unequal 
density,  it  will  encounter  ether  of  equal  density  in  all  directions, 
since  the  axes  normal  to  this  axis  are  of  equal  length.  The  ray  will 
not  be  broken  up  into  two  when  it  moves  in  this  direction,  or,  as  we 
say,  is  not  doubly  refracted. 

When  we  come  to  the  biaxial  systems,  the  problem  is  much  more 
complicated.  The  three  axes  are  all  of  unequal  length,  and,  there- 
fore, the  densities  of  the  ether  are  different  in  the  directions  of  the 
three  axes.    A  lay  of  light  passed  through  the  crystal  along  any 
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crystallographic  axis  will  necessarily  be  broken  up  into  two.  There 
are,  however,  two  directions  through  such  crystals,  in  the  plaoe  of 
greatest  and  least  density,  along  which  the  two  beams  of  light  move 
with  equal  velocity.  These  two  optic  axes  are  placed  symmetrtcally 
with  respect  to  the  directions  of  least  and  greatest  density.  These 
directions  may,  or  may  not,  coincide  with  the  crystallographic  axes, 
depending  upon  the  system.  Id  the  orthorhombic  system  these 
directions  coincide  with  the  crystallographic  axes.  In  the  mono- 
clinic  system  only  one  of  these  directions  is  coincident  with  the 
crystallt^raphtc  axes, — the  one  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry, —  while  in  the  triclinic  system  neither  of  these  directions  is 
coincident  with  the  cry  stall  (graphic  axes. 

The  phenomenon  of  polarization  of  light  by  crystals  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  difference  in  density  ot  the  ether  in  diSerent 
directions  throi^h  the  crystal.  If  the  ray  encounters  ether  of  dif- 
ferent densities,  it  is  broken  up  into  two  rays,  whose  vibrations  ar« 
in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Light  whose  vibrations 
are  reduced  to  a  single  plane  is  said  to  be  polarized.  These  two 
polarized  rays  move  through  the  crystal  with  different  velocities  — 
the  velocity  being  conditioned  by  the  density  of  the  ether.  Know- 
ing the  relation  between  crystallographic  form  and  density  of  the 
ether  in  the  crystal,  we  are  able  to  predict  with  certainty  in  just 
what  cases  light  wUI  be  polarized  by  passii^  it  through  any  given 
crystal. 

A  close  relationship  between  the  geometrical  forms  of  crystals 
and  their  optical  properties  is  thus  evident.  Indeed,  the  form  is 
an  index  to  the  condition  of  the  ether  in  the  crystal  —  a  geometrical 
expression  of  the  relative  densities  of  the  ether  in  different  lUrectioiis 
throi^h  the  crystal. 

Thermal  Propertiei  of  Crratalt.  —  The  thermal  properties  of 
crystals,  which  will  be  considered  here,  are  the  expansion  of  crys- 
tals by  heat  and  the  thermal  conductivity  of  crystals.  Only  crys- 
tals in  the  regular  system  expand  equally  in  all  directions  with  rise 
in  temperature.  Crystals  in  all  of  the  other  systems  expand  differ- 
ently in  different  directions.  Fizeau'  has  shown  that  crystals  in  the 
tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems  expand  equally  in  two  directions, 
and  differently  in  the  third  direction.  This  corresponds  perfectly 
with  the  geometrical  form  and  optical  properties  of  such  crystals. 
The  effect  of  temperature  on  crystals  in  the  different  systems  can 
best  be  illustrated  thus:  If  a  sphere  is  cut  from  a  crystal  in  the 

1  CoinjX.  rend.  M,  1006,  1072. 
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regular  syetem  at  aoy  given  tempenttnre,  it  irill  remain  a  sphere 
at  aU  temperatores.  If  a  sphere  is  cut  from  a  crystal  in  the  tetrag- 
onal or  hexagonal  systems,  at  any  temperature,  it  will  not  be  % 
sphere  at  any  other  temperature,  since  the  expansion  along  one  axis 
is  different  from  that  along  the  other  two  —  it  will  becojn&an  ellip- 
soid of  revolution.  If  the  crystal  is  orthochombic,  monoclinic,  or 
triolinic,  it  will  expand  differently  in  all  three  directions,  and, 
consequently,  the  sphere  will  become  a  triaxial  ellipsoid. 

The  conductivity  of  heat  by  crystals  obeys  the  same  laws  as 
the  optical  conductivity.  The  thermal  conductivity  was  studied  by 
boring  small  holes  in  plates  of  crystals,  inserting  a  warm  wire  into 
the  hole,  and  observing  the  melting  of  a  layer  of  wax  with  which 
the  plate  was  covered.  In  crystals  of  the  regular  system  the  figure 
of  the  melted  wax  was  always  a  circle;  in  uniaxial  crystals  a  circle 
or  ellipse,  depending  upon  whether  the  plate  was  cut  perpendicular  to 
the  optic  axia,  or  parallel  to  it  In  biaxial  crystals  the  figure  of 
the  melted  wax  was  always  an  ellipse.*  These  facts  will  be  seen  to 
be  perfectly  analogous  to  the  action  of  crystals  on  light,  and  also 
to  their  thermal  expansion. 

Eleetrieal  ConduotiTity.  —  Our  knowledge  of  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  crystals  we  owe  chiefly  to  G.  Wiedemann.'  Plates  of 
crystals  were  covered  with  some  non-conducting  powder,  such  as 
lycopodium  or  minium.  Above  these  an  isolated  fine  point  was 
suspended  and  charged  positively  by  means  of  a  Leyden  jar.  The 
powder  was  repulsed  from  the  chained  point,  in  the  form  of  a  circle 
ivith  isometric  crystals,  but  approximately  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse 
with  other  crystals.  The  powder  renders  visible  the  distribution  of 
electricity  over  the  surface  ot  the  plate  of  crystal,  and  from  the 
figure  we  can  see  the  relative  electrical  conductivities  in  different 
directions. 

Wiedemann  found  that  electricity  is  conducted  through  crystals 
most  rapidly  in  the  directions  in  which  light  moves  most  rapidly. 
The  results  show  that  the  electrical  properties  of  crystals  agree  also 
with  their  thermal  properties. 

We  thus  have  a  close  connection  between  the  optical,  thermal, 
and  electrical  properties  of  crystals,  and  what  is  of  even  greater  inter- 
est, a  close  connection  between  these  properties  and  the  geometrical 
forms  of  the  crystals.    Other  properties  of  crystals  could  be  taken 

'  Sinannonti  Ann.  Chtm.  Pftye.  [3],  SI,  457  (1847);  M,  179  (1848).  Fogff. 
An».  79,191  (1848);  T4,  ISO  (1849);  7S,  CO  (1849).  Laag:  Fogg.  Ana.  1S6,  2B 
(1868). 

»  Fogg-  Ann.  76,  404  (1840). 
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up  if  space  permitted,  such  as  the  figures  produced  by  etching  Uie 
crystals,  the  hardness  and  elasticity  of  crystals,  etc.;  but  the  more 
important  properties  considered  above  show  beyond  question  that 
the  form  which  matter  takes  in  the  crystal  is  either  coaditioned  by, 
or  more  probably  conditions,  the  state  of  strain  or  stress  to  which 
the  ether  is  subjected.  There  is  thus  a  striking  i^reement  between 
the  form  of  the  crystal  and  its  properties,  which  depend  ujKtn  the 
condition  of  the  ether  in  the  crystal. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHIC  FORM  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION 

Polymorphinn.  —  The  conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  what  has 
been  stated,  that  a  definite  chemical  substance  always  crystallizes  in 
the  same  form,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  substance.  While  this 
is  generally  true,  it  is  by  no  means  always  so.  The  same  element  or 
compound  may  crystallize  in  more  than  one  form,  and  the  forms  may 
even  have  different  degrees  of  symmetry.  When  the  same  substance 
crystallizes  in  two  forms,  it  is  called  dtamorpho^ta ;  when  in  more  than, 
two,  polijmorpkima.  Sulphur  is  a  good  example  of  an  element  which 
crystallizes  not  only  in  more  than  one  form,  but  also  with  different 
symmetry.  As  found  in  nature  it  is  orthorhombic;  but  if  molten 
sulphur  is  allowed  to  cool  under  certain  conditions,  it  crystallizes  in 
the  monoclinic  system.  Calcium  carbonate  is  an  example  of  a  com- 
pound crystallizing  in  more  than  one  system.  As  calcite  it  crystal- 
lizes in  the  hexagonal  system,  while  as  aragonite  it  belongs  to  the 
orthorhombic  system.  Other  substances  are  known  which  crystallize 
in  more  than  two  forms,  and  so  on. 

There  are  a  number  of  conditions  which  determine  the  form  which 
a  given  substance  will  take.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  tem- 
perature.' This  is  shown  very  well  in  the  case  of  sulphur.  At  the 
higher  temperature  the  monoclinic  form  seems  to  be  the  most  stable, 
while  at  lower  temperatures  the  orthorhombic  represents  the  more 
stable  condition.  The  monoclinic  form  passes  over  readily  into  the 
orthorhombic  at  lower  temperatures. 

In  connection  with  the  effect  of  temperature  on  molecular  struc* 
tore,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  recent  work  of  Cohen'  on  tin. 
He  has  found  that  ordinary  white  tin  is  stable  only  above  20°.  Below 
this  temperature  it  passes  over  slowly  into  a  gray  crystalline  modifi- 
cation, which  has  very  different  properties  from  the  ordinary  white 
tin.    The  gray  modification  when  heated  above  20°  passes  rapidly 

>  ZtiThr.  phy».  Ch«m.  SO,  601  (1800)  ;  88,  67  (1000)  ;  85,  688  (1000). 
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back  into  the  irhite  again.  While  the  exact  ciystallo^raphic  cliange 
which  takes  place  has  not  yet  been  worked  out,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  transforiuatious  in  the  case  of  tin  are  strictly  analogous  to 
those  which  take  place  with  sulphur. 

Conditions  other  than  temperature  also  affect  the  crystal  form. 
The  presence  of  even  a  small  amount  of  a  foreign  substance  may 
condition  the  form  in  which  another  substance  will  crystallize. 
Take  the  case  of  calcium  carbonate,  which  can  crystallize  in  either 
the  hexagonal  or  orthorhombic  system.  If  a.  substance  is  present 
which  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  the  carbonate  of  calcium 
will  be  much  more  liable  to  form  hexagonal  crystals;  but  if  some 
orthorhombic  substance  is  present,  the  carbonate  will  more  probably 
form  orthorhombic  crystals.  The  influence  which  one  substance  may 
have  on  the  form  which  another  will  take,  may  even  be  ao  great  as 
to  force  it  to  take  a  form  in  which  it  would  never  crystallize  if  left 
to  its  own  forces. 

The  examples  of  polymorphism  given  above  all  represent  the 
condition  where  each  of  the  forms  can  be  transformed  into  the  other 
by  heat  or  some  other  agent  There  are,  however,  cases  known 
where  a  substance  crystallizes  in  two  forJus,  which  have  thus  far  not 
been  trajisforroed  into  one  another.  Thus,  diamoud  and  graphite 
have  not  been  mutually  transformed  into  one  another,  although  the 
latter  bas  been  obtained  from  the  former.  That  there  is  really  any 
inherent  difference  between  this  case  and  those  above  considered, 
where  such  reciprocal  transformations  have  been  effected,  no  one  can 
believe.  The  two  or  more  forms  in  which  the  same  kind  of  matter 
occurs,  represent,  as  we  shall  see,  but  different  conditions  of  energy. 
The  one  form  contains  more  energy  stored  up  within  itself  than  the 
other,  and  hence  the  difference  in  properties,  including  the  difference 
in  crystal  form.  The  one  form  is  the  more  stable  under  certain 
conditiona  of  temperature,  etc.,  while  another  modification  is  the 
more  stable  under  other  conditions.  The  meaning  of  this  will  be 
clearer  when  we  come  to  see  the  significance  of  energy  relations  as 
conditioning  the  properties  of  substances  in  general. 

Isomorphism.  —  It  is  evident  from  the  last  paragraph  that  the 
same  substance  may  crystallize  in  more  than  one  form.  This  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  different  substances  ever  crystallize  in  the 
same  form.  This  question  was  answered  once  for  all  by  Mitscherlich. 
In  an  investigation '  carried  on  in  part  in  the  laboratory  of  Berzelius, 
he  showed  that  a  number  of  different  substances  may  crystallize  in 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Phvs.  [2],  U,  172  (1B20). 
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the  same  form,  and  then  completed  an  elaborate  mvestigatioo  in  tlie 
same  laboratory  on  the  arseniates  and  phosphates.  He  found  that 
these  salts,  although  quite  different  chemically,  ciystallize  in  forms 
which  are  so  nearly  identical  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  with 
certainty  any  appreciable  difFerences.  As  the  result  of  this  work 
Mitscherlich  was  led  to  the  following  generalization:'  — 

"  The  aam£  nuviber  of  atoms  cominned  in  the  same  manner  produce 
the  same  crystalline  form ;  and  the  same  crystalline  form  is  ind^tendent 
of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  and  is  determined  only  by  lite 
number  and  relative  ponton  of  the  atoms."* 

This  conclusion,  as  is  well  known,  went  too  far  beyond  the  facts, 
yet  it  has  considerable  historical  interest  in  connection  with  the 
determination  of  atomic  weights,  as  we  have  seen.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  there  are  substances  with  the  same  crystalline  form, 
whose  molecules  contain  very  different  numbers  of  atoms.  The  work 
of  Mitscherlich  established  the  fact  of  isomoiphism,  and  showed 
that  a  crystal  would  grow  as  well  in  a  solution  of  an  isomorphous 
substance  as  in  its  own.  He  showed  that  a  number  of  single  sul- 
phates may  grow  into  the  same  crystal,  also  that  an  alum  crystal  may 
contain  a  number  of  alums. 

In  the  light  of  polymorphism  and  isomorphism,  one  would  natu- 
rally ask,  can  crystal  form  be  used  at  all  as  a  characteristio  of  chemi- 
cal composition  ?  The  answer  is,  it  can.  Most  substances  crystallize 
under  ordinary  conditions  in  characteristic  forms,  and  crystal  form 
has  been  of  the  very  greatest  service  in  identifying  and  testing  the 
purity  of  chemical  substances. 

MELTING-POINTS  OF  SOLIDS 

Kethod  of  Determining  the  Helting-point  —  The  method  of  deter- 
mining the  melting-point  of  a  solid,  which  is  generally  employed,  is 
very  rough.  The  solid  is  placed  in  a  fine  glass  tube  closed  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  attached  to  a  thermometer.  The  whole  is  then  immersed  in 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  glass  bulb,  and  the  acid  warmed  to  the  melt- 
ing-point of  the  solid.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  method  can  give  only 
approximate  results,  however  slowly  the  sulphuric  acid  is  heated. 
There  is  nothing  to  protect  the  thermometer  from  the  effect  of  radia- 
tion, and  the  warm  bulb  is  constantly  radiating  heat  outward  on  to 
the  colder  objects  around  it.  In  order  that  any  measurement  of  tem- 
perature should  be  accurate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer should  be  surrounded  by  a  metallic  screen,  as  nearly  as 
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possible  at  its  own  temperature.  In  making  an  accurate  melting- 
point  determination,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  screen  of  platinum  foil,  which  is  also  immersed  in  the 
same  liquid  aa  the  thermometer  in  order  that  it  may  be  heated  to 
the  same  temperature.  Since  this  precaution  has  been  for  the  most 
part  disregarded,  the  melting-poiut  determinations,  especially  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  may  contain  some  considerable  error. 

The  above  method  is  employed  when  only  a  small  amount  of  sub- 
stance is  at  disposal.  If  a  larger  amount  is  available,  the  whole  mass 
may  be  heated  above  its  melting-point  and  converted  into  liquid. 
The  liquid  can  then  be  carefully  cooled  down  to  its  freezing-point, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  melting-point  of  the  solid.  In  this  case  the 
liquid  is  almost  certmn  to  suffer  undercooling,  i.e.  to  cool  below  its 
freezing-point  before  solidification  begins.  This  will  often  take  place 
even  when  the  entire  mass  of  the  liquid  is  vigorously  stirred.  Under- 
cooling can  be  prevented  by  adding  a  small  fr^ment  of  the  solid 
substance:  When  the  liquid  has  cooled  a  trifle  below  its  freezing- 
point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  small  particle  of  the  solid,  when 
aU  undercooling  will  be  removed  by  the  separation  of  more  of  the 
solid  substance,  which  will  warm  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  up  to 
its  true  freezing-point  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid  containing  some  of  the  solid  phase  of  the  substance,  on 
an  accurate  thermometer,  at  standard  pressure,  and  we  have  the  true 
melting-point  of  the  substance. 

An  almost  infinitesimal  quantity  of  the  solid  phase  is  sufKcient 
fa)  cause  an  undercooled  liquid  to  freeze.  In  this  connection  refer- 
ence only  can  be  made  to  a  recent  paper  by  Ostwald,'  which  records 
some  very  surprising  results  bearing  upon  this  point 

Balationi  between  the  Kelting-pointa  of  Bubstanoei.  —  Cert^n 
r^ularities  betvreen  the  melting-points  of  the  elements  have 
already  been  pointed  out  We  will  consider  here  some  relations 
which  have  been  discovered  between  the  melting-points  of  com- 
pounds. The  bromine  compounds  *  melt  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing chlorine  compounds,  and  the  nitro  compounds  higher  than  the 
bromine  compounds.  Of  the  disubstitution  products  of  benzene  the 
para  compounds.  Id  general,  melt  higher  than  the  ortho  or  meta.  A 
relation  which  is  far  more  iateresting  than  the  above  has  been 
pointed  ont  by  Baeyer.*    In  studying  the  oxalic  acid  series  Baeyer 

1  Zttehr.  phyt.  Chtm.  »,  289  (1897). 

■  Peteraon,  Ber.  d.  chem.  Oemll.  T,  58  (1871). 

» Ibid.  10,  1286  (1877). 
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noticed  that  those  compounds  tokick  have  an  even  number  of  eariKm 
atoms  mdt  higher  than  those  with  an  odd  number. 


Saoclnlc  acid,  C(H^, 
Pf  rourtaric  ftcid,  CiH|Oi 
Adipic  acid,C,H,oO, 
PimeUc  acid,C,IIiiO, 
Saberlc  acid,  C|Hi,0( 
Azelaic  acid,  C,Hi(Oi 
Sebaslc  acid.  CiaH|g04 
Brassylic  acid,  CuHmO^ 


A  similar  regularity  was  observed  with  the  nonnal  members  of 


the  formic  acid  series:  — 

MH-TIOD-rOIKT 

H 

AceUc  acid,  C,H,0, 

+  17° 

C,H,.0, 

Propionic  acid,  CiII.O, 

lower  tlian  -  2I°  i 

CHiiO, 

Butnric  acid,  C<HaUt 

0" 

CieHMOa 

Valeric  acid,  C.H,o(), 

lower  than  -  W  '■ 

C,.H.rf, 

Caproicacid,  Ctl„0, 

-2- 

C„H„0, 

(EnaDlhylic  acid,CtH„0, 

-  ir.5      ) 

C„H„0, 

In  both  series,  the  members  with  an  odd  number  of  carbon  atoms 
have  lower  melting-points  than  their  two  adjoining  members  with  an 
even  number  of  carbon  atoms.  The  meaning  of  this  regularity  is 
entirely  unknown. 

Quite  recently  Bayley*  has  shown  that  the. ratio  between  the 
melting-points  and  boiliug-poJats  of  a  number  of  hydrocarbons  of  the 
parafhne,  ethylene,  and  acetylene  hydrocarbons  is  nearly  a  constant. 
It  may  vary  from  1.5  to  2  within  a  given  series,  but  usually  much 
less.  The  author  attempts  to  connect  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pound with  the  value  of  this  ratio. 

Helting-point  a  Criterion  of  Parity.  —  Of  all  the  methods  avail- 
able for  identifying  a  substance  and  testing  its  purity,  no  one  is  so 
frequently  made  use  of  by  the  chemist  as  the  melting-point  method. 
The  temperature  at  which  a  substance  melts  is  a  characteristic  con- 
stant for  the  substance,  and  this  is  often  used  as  one  means  of  iden- 
tifying it.  Further,  if  the  substance  is  pure  it  will  melt  sharply  at 
one  temperature.  If  the  melting-point  is  not  sharp,  a  part  of  the 
substance  melting  at  one  tempei'ature  and  the  remainder  not  until  a 
higher  temperature  is  reached,  we  must  conclude  that  the  compound 

1  Chem.  Newt,  Bl,  1  (1900). 
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is  not  pare,  and  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  mixture.  The  presence 
of  a  very  small  amount  of  a  foreign  substance  affects  the  melting- 
point  quite  considerably,  usually  producing  a  lowering  of  this  point, 
so  that  a  sharp  melting-point  means  a  high  degree  of  purity. 

LATEST  HEAT  OF  FUSION 

Latest  Heat,  and  Xolecnlar  Latent  Heat  of  Fnnoo. — When  a 
solid  is  heated  up  to  a  certain  temperature  it  begins'to  melt.  If 
more  heat  is  added  at  this  temperature,  the  solid  continues  to  melt, 
but  the  temperature  does  not  rise  until  all  of  the  solid  has  passed 
over  into  the  liquid  condition.  During  the  process  of  melting,  a 
large  amount  of  heat  is  consumed  and  disappears  as  such.  This 
was  early  termed  "  latent  beat,"  and  the  name  still  persists.  The 
amount  of  heat  required  to  melt  one  gram  of  a  substance  at  a  fixed 
temperature  is  termed  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  substance  at 
the  temperature  in  question.  This  quantity  multiplied  by  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  the  substance  gives  the  motecular  heat  of  ftigion. 
When  the  melted  substance  solidities,  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
heat  is  given  out  as  was  consumed  in  melting  it. 

The  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  a  solid  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  a  liquid.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  a  liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  more  heat  is  added, 
the  temperature  does  not  rise,  but  the  liquid  passes  over  into  vapor. 
The  heat  required  to  convert  a  liquid  into  vapor  is  usually  very 
large ;  indeed,  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  ia  much  greater  than 
the  latent  heat  of  fusion.  The  lai^  amount  of  beat  consumed  in 
passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  and  from  the  liquid  to  the 
gaseous  condition,  does  internal  work  driving  the  molecules  farther 
apart,  and  producing  in  general  a  molecular  rearrangement. 

Determination  <rf  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion. — The  method  of  meas- 
uring the  latent  heat  of  fusion  consists  not  in  measuring  the  amount 
of  heat  which  must  be  added  in  order  to  fuse  a  given  quantity  of 
any  substance,  but  in  measuring  the  heat  liberated  by  a  given  quan- 
tity of  a  molten  substance  at  its  melting-point  when  it  solidifies. 
This  heat  of  solidification  is  exactly  equal  to  the  latent  heat  of 
fusion. 

The  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  liquids,  like  their  latent  heat  of 
vaporization,  is  of  importance  in  physical  chemistry,  as  we  shall  see, 
b«;cau9e  of  certain  theoretical  relations  which  have  been  worked  out 
between  this  quantity  and  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  a 
solvent  by  a  dissolved  substance.      The  latent  heat  of  fusion  of 
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a  t«w  of  the  more  commoQ  Bolvents  is  giren  in  the  followii^ 
table :  — 

LiTmHT  HtAT  or  Fimioii 

Im 79.Tcal. 

Benzene 29. 1  caL 

Nitrobenzene SS.3  caL 

Formic  Bcld 68.4  cal. 

Acetic  acid 4S.7  cal. 


SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  SOLIDS 

Lav  of  Dnlong  aod  Fatit  —  Althoa^h  a.  portion  of  the  material 
belonging  to  this  section  has  necessarily  been  anticipated  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  methods  for  determining  atomic  weights,  the  subject  will 
aow  be  taken  up  a  little  more  systematically.  A  relation  between 
the  specific  heats  of  solid  elementary  substances  and  their  atomic 
weights  was  discovered  as  early  as  1819  by  Dulong  and  Petit'  A 
tew  examples  from  their  paper  will  make  this  relation  clear :  — 


But 

wTtTn 

PranrcT 

12.96 
12.43 
11.16 
6.75 
4.03 
3.967 
3.392 
S.Oll 

These  atomic  weights  are  referred  to  oxygen  as  unity.  The 
value  of  the  "  product "  must  be  multiplied  by  16  to  obtain  the  value 
assigned  to  it  to-day.  The  product  of  the  specific  heat  by  the 
atomic  weight  is  known  as  the  atomic  heat;  and  this  is  very  nearly 
a  constant  for  the  different  elements. 

Work  of  Begnanlt. — The  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  was  thoroughly 
tested  some  twenty  years  later  by  Regnault,*  who  worked  with  a 
large  number  of  elementary  substances.  He  found  that  the  law  is 
in  the  main  true,  but  the  atomic  beats  are  not  the  same  for  the  dif- 


'  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  [2],  10,  396  (1B19). 
■  Ibid.  [2j,  TS,  6  (1B40). 
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feient  elemeuta ;  they  are  only  approximately  a  conataut.  The  sub- 
sequent work  of  Begnault  on  the  specific  heats  of  the  elemeutB 
brought  out  a  number  of  interesting  facts.  He  showed  that  the 
atomic  weights  of  a  nuuiber  of  the  elements  must  be  only  half  the 
values  previously  assigned  to  them,  iu  order  that  the  law  of  Dulong 
and  Petit  might  apply  to  these  substances.  He,  however,  found  cer- 
tain elements  to  which  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  did  not  apply  at 
all.  The  specific  heat  of  different  kinds  of  carbon'  was  determined, 
and  found  to  vary  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  material.  The 
lowest  value,  0.146,  was  found  with  the  diamond,  and  the  highest, 
0.260,  with  animal  charcoal.  Values  ranging  all  the  way  between 
these  two  extremes  were  found  with  graphite,  anthracite,  coke,- and 
wood  charcoal.  This  was  evidently  at  variance  with  the  law  under 
consideration,  and  especially  so  since  the  highest  value  found  was 
far  too  low  to  accord  with  the  law. 

Kegnault '  discovered  the  same  discrepancy  in  the  cases  of  sili- 
con and  boron.  Their  specific  beats  were  far  too  low  to  give  the 
nearly  constant  value  of  the  atomic  heat,  when  it  was  multiplied  by 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  element. 

Work  of  Eopp.  —  The  work  of  Kopp,*  published  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  later  than  that  of  Begnault,  added  greatly  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  specific  heat  of  solids.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  tremendous  piece  of  work ;  only  a  few  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  can  be  pointed  out.  The  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit 
was  found  to  hold  approximately  —  the  atomic  heats  of  the  ele- 
ments being  nearly  constant.  The  elements  carbon,  boron,  and  sili- 
con present  exceptions  to  this  law,  as  Begnault  had  found.  If  the 
molecular  heat  of  many  compounds  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
atoms  in  the  molecule,  the  quotient  is  approximately  6.4.,  i.e.  the 
same  as  the  atomic  heat  of  the  elements.  The  molecular  heat  is 
thus  approximately  the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  the  atoms  which 
are  present  in  the  molecule. 

Kopp'  drew  the  following  general  conclusions  from  his  work: 
First,  every  element  in  the  solid  condition  at  a  sufiicJent  distance 
from  its  melting-point  has  a  definite  specific  or  atomic  heat.  This 
may  vary  somewhat  with  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  sub- 

1  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  [3],  S$,  261  (1649);  46, 267  (ISM);  08,  6  (1861).  Cotnpl. 
rend  66,  887. 

>  Dumas  and  StM :  ^nn.  Chim.  Phya.  [3],  1,  202  (1840). 
*Ann.  Chim.  Fhyt.  [3],  1,  129(1841). 
<  Lieb.  Ann.  8«ppl.  8,  1,  2B0  (1864-1806). 
*  Ibid.  8,  260  (1864-1866). 
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stance,  but  not  very  greatly.  Second,  every  element  has  the  same 
specific  and  atomic  heat  in  the  free  condition  and  in  combination. 

Work  of  Weber.  —  The  elements  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon  pre- 
sented, as  we  have  seen,  unmistakable  exceptions  to  the  law  of  Du- 
loDg  and  Petit.  Weber'  undertook  to  study  the  specific  heat  of 
these  elements  at  different  temperatures.  He  observed,  from  the  work 
of  others,  that  the  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the  specific 
heat  found.  He  determined  to  work  at  higher  temperatures,  and 
found  that  the  .specific  heat  of  carbon  remained  practically  constant 
with  rise  in  temperature,  after  a  dull  red  heat  was  reached.  Also 
that  the  specific  heats  of  graphite  and  diamond  became  identical 
above  600°,  and  remained  the  same  however  high  the  temperature  to 
which  both  were  heated.  The  specific  heat  of  carbon  between  600" 
and  1000°,  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  (12),  gave  5.4 
to  5.6  as  the  atomic  heat  of  carbon.  The  true  specific  heat  of  carbon 
at  2000°  must  be  at  least  0.5,  so  that  at  this  temperature  the  atomic 
heat  of  carbon  would  be  6,  which  brings  it  in  line  with  the  law  of 
Dulong  and  Petit 

Similar  results  were  obtained  for  boron  and  silicon ;  the  specific 
heats  of  these  elements  increased  with  rise  in  temperature  to  such 
an  extent,  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  law  of  Dulong 
and  Petit  holds  also  for  these  elements  at  more  elevated  tempera- 
tures. 

In  closing  this  chapter  on  solids,  we  leave  what  we  have  called 
the  Older  Physical  ChemUtry.  This  refers  not  so  much  to  the 
question  of  years  as  to  the  nature  of  the  problems  dealt  with,  and 
the  methods  employed  in  solving  them.  Some  of  the  work  discussed 
in  the  preceding  chapters  was  done  in  the  last  few  years,  and  some 
investigations  which  will  be  referred  to  in  subsequent  chapters  were 
carried  out  early  in  the  century.  It  is,  however,  true  in  general  that 
most  of  the  work  thus  far  considered  belongs  to  the  period  previous 
to  1885,  and  also  true  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  follows 
was  done  subsequent  to  that  date. 

But  the  distinction  which  we  wish  to  draw  is  far  more  funda- 
mental than  that  of  years.  The  physical  chemistry  of  to-day  differs 
not  only  in  degree  from  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  in  kind. 
What  was  studied  and  taught  at  that  time  under  this  head  bears  no 
close  relation  whatsoever  to  the  work  which  is  being  done  at  present 
by  the  modem  physical  chemist.    We  have  already  seen  what  are 

1  Fogg.  Ann.  IM,  867  (1676). 
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the  most  cbatacteriatic  features  of  the  older  physical  chemistry.  It 
was  essentially  the  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  the  conclusions  reached,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  were 
for  the  moat  part  purely  empirical.  That  they  are,  however,  impor- 
tant in  themselves,  and  especially  important  in  what  they  have  led 
to,  and  promise  to  give  us  in  the  future,  do  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  facts  can  deny. 

This  phase  of  our  subject  has  been  dealt  with  at  considerable 
length,  partly  because  there  is  a  marked  tendency  at  present  to  dis- 
r^ard  or  ignore  the  work  of  the  earlier  physical  chemists,  and  to 
think  that  physical  chemistry  really  began  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  is  true  that  much  of  the  older  work  has  been  temporarily  obscured 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  newer  results,  but  the  work  of  men  like 
Kopp,  Bunsen,  Uegnault,  and  Staa,  will  ever  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
modern  science. 

Having  studied  much  of  the  work  of  the  older  period,  we  must 
now  turn  to  the  new  physical  chemistry.  In  the  following  chapter 
we  shall  show  how  the  newer  period  was  inaugurated.  How  a  dis- 
covery was  made  about  fifteen  years  ago,  which  has  grown  into  an 
entirely  new  branch  of  science,  a  branch  which  already  has  a  large 
literature  of  its  own,  which  is  being  taught  and  studied  in  most  of 
the  leading  universities  in  the  world,  and  for  which  alone  a  number 
of  laboratories  are  already  equipped.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
science  has  been  only  commensurate  with  the'  importance  of  the 
results  obtained.  Modem  physical  chemistry  has  revolutionized 
chemical  thought  in  many  directions,  it  has  thrown  light  on  a  num- 
ber of  important  physical  problems,  and  has  already  made  its  way 
into  physiolc^  and  other  branches  of  biology,  and  is  now  finding 
its  way  into  the  geol<^cal  sciences. 

We  shall  now  see  what  are  some  of  the  more  important  develop- 
nieiits  of  the  new  science. 
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aoi.UTIONS 

Kinds  of  Solntioni.  —  We  have  dealt  thus  far  with  matter  in  the 
pure  condition.  A  pure  substance,  either  elementary  or  compound, 
was  prepared  and  its  properties  studied.  The  substance  might  be 
in  the  gaseous,  the  liquid,  or  the  solid  state ;  or  it  might  exist  in  all 
three  states  under  dilferent  conditions. 

We  are,  however,  not  limited  to  the  study  of  matter  in  the  pure 
form.  One  element  or  compound  can  be  mixed  with  another  element 
or  compound,  and  the  properties  of  the  mixture  investigated.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  stop  here.  Three  or  more  substances  might 
be  mixed  and  such  mixtures  studied.  Further,  the  substances  which 
are  mixed  might  be  of  the  same  or  of  different  states  of  aggregation. 
Mixtures  which  are  homogeneous,  and  from  which  the  constituents 
cannot  be  separated  mechanically,  are  termed  eoltUions. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  solutions  are 
possible.  We  know  matter  in  three  distinct  states  of  aggregation, — 
solid,  liquid,  and  gas.  Since  matter  in  every  state  can  be  mixed 
with  matter  in  every  other  state,  at  least  theoretically,  we  can  have 
nine  different  classes  of  solutions.    These  are :  — 

I.  Solution  of  gas  in  gas. 

II.  Solution  of  liquid  in  gas. 

III.  Solution  of  solid  in  gaa. 

IV.  Solution  of  gas  in  liquid, 
y.  Solution  of  liquid  in  liquid. 

VI.  Solution  of  solid  in  liquid. 

VII.  Solution  of  gas  in  solid. 

VIII.  Solution  of  liquid  in  solid. 

XX.  Solution  of  solid  in  solid. 

It  may  he  stated  in  advance  that  well-defined  examples  of  all  of 
these  classes  of  solutions  are  known.  Our  study  of  solutions  con- 
sists, then,  essentially  in  a  study  of  the  properties  of  these  nine 
classes  of  mixtures. 
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Bolntioiu  of  Oases  in  Oases.  —  When  differeot  gases  are  brought 
together  they  either  act  chemically  apon  one  another,  as  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  and  ammouia,  or  they  simply  mix  with  one  another,  as 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  only,  where  no 
chemical  action  takes  place,  that  the  term  "  solution  of  one  gas  in 
another"  is  applied.  When  one  gas  dissolves  in  another,  the  condi- 
tion is  always  fulfilled  that  any  quantity  of  the  one  can  dissolve  in 
any  quantity  of  the  other.  When  any  gas  dissolves  in  another  with- 
out acting  chemically  upon  it,  it  is  always  soluble  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and  this  is  a  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  solutions  with 
Trhich  we  are  now  dealing. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  a  mixture  of  gasea  is  the  stud  of  the 
pressures  of  the  constituents.  This  was  early  discovered  by  Dalton.' 
It  we  represent  the  pressures  exerted  by  the  constituents  hjp„Pt,  — 
and  the  volume  of  the  mixture  by  V,  we  have — 

PV=r(p,+ Pi +■■■). 

This  law  of  the  summation  of  gas-pressures  holds  when  the  gases 
are  not  too  concentrated,  i.e.  when  the  pressures  are  not  great.  At 
higher  pressures  mauy  exceptions  have  been  discovered  to  this  gen- 
eralization. Indeed,  this  would  be  expected,  since,  when  the  gas- 
particles  are  comparatively  numerous  in  a  given  space,  their  effect 
upon  one  another  would  come  prominently  into  play.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  in  general  that  the  properties  of  mixtures  of  dilute 
gases  are  approximately  the  sum  of  the  properties  of  the  con- 
st! tnents. 

Bolntions  of  Liquids  in  Gans.  —  Liquids  in  general  have  the 
power  to  dissolve  in  gases,  or,  as  we  usually  say,  a  liquid  can  send 
oS  vapor  into  a  space  containing  a  gas.  Ordinary  evaporation  in 
the  presence  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  kind  we  are 
describing.  The  law  of  the  solution  of  a  liquid  in  a  gas  was  also 
discovered  by  Dalton.'  The  vapor-pressure  of  the  vapor  of  a  liquid 
in  the  presence  of  a  gas  is  the  same  as  in  a  vacuum.  A  number  of 
supposed  exceptions  to  this  law  have  been  pointed  out  by  Regnault' 
and  others,  but  the  recent  work  of  Galitzine  *  on  water,  ethyl  chloride, 
and  ether  shows  that  the  vapor-pressure  of  these  substances  in  a 
vacaam  is  very  nearly  the  same  aa  in  the  air.    Some  of  the  apparent 

>  aub.  Ann,  IB,  SB6  (1802).  *  Mhn.  Ae.  Sc.M,  679. 

■  Ibid.  18, 393 ;  IS,  21  (1802-1803).  *  Dimertation,  Stnueborg  (1890). 
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exceptions  to  this  lav  are  probably  due  in  part  to  a  solution  of  the 
gas  in  the  liquid  with  which  it  is  in  coutaot.  This,  as  we  ehaU  see, 
lowers  the  vapot-tension  of  the  liquid,  and,  consequently,  affects  the 
solubility  of  the  liquid  ia  the  gas  in  question. 

Solutionf  of  SoUda  in  Oasei.  — There  are  solids  known  which  pass 
over  into  vapor  in  the  presence  of  a  gas  without  first  becoming 
liquid.  Thus,  iodine  vaporizes  at  an  elevated  temperature  in  the 
presence  of  the  atmosphere  or  other  gases.  Such  mixtures  are 
as  truly  solutions  of  solids  in  gases,  as  those  which  we  have  been 
considering  are  solutions  of  gases  or  liquids  in  gases.  About  all 
that  is  known  of  solutions  of  solids  in  gases  is  that  the  solubility 
increases  with  rise  in  temperature.  This  is  usually  expressed  by 
saying  that  the  vapor-tension  increases  with  rise  in  temperature. 

SOLUTIONS  IN  LIQUIDS 

Solntioni  of  Oaaei  in  Liqnidi.  —  In  dealing  with  solutions  in 
liquids  as  solvent,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  cases  where 
chemical  action  takes  place  between  the  dissolved  substance  and  the 
solvent,  and  where  there  is  no  chemical  action.  The  latter  consti- 
tute the  true  solutions  in  liquids. 

All  gases  are  absorbed  to  some  extent  by  all  liquids,  the  amount 
of  gas  absorbed  varying  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  also 
with  that  of  the  liquid.  A  given  gas  is  absorbed  by  a  given  liquid 
to  a  very  different  extent  under  different  conditions.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  greater  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected, 
the  larger  the  amount  dissolved.  A  very  simple  relation  was  dis- 
covered by  Henry  '  connecting  the  solubility  of  a  gas  with  the  press- 
ure, and  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  Henry's  law.  The  amount 
of  a  gas  dissolved  by  a  liquid  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  to  which 
the  gas  is  subjected. 

Henry  tested  his  law  for  several  gases  at  pressures  ranging  from 
one  to  three  atmospheres,  and  found  that  it  held  quite  cldsely.  It 
has  since  been  subjected  to  more  careful  test  by  Bunsen  and  others,* 
with  the  result  tlmt  the  law  has  been  shown  to  agree  very  closely 
with  the  results  of  the  best  experiments. 

Exceptions  to  the  law  of  Henry  are,  however,  not  wanting.  If  the 
gas  is  very  soluble  in  the  liquid,  the  law  does  not  hold.  This  was 
found  by  Boscoe  and  Dittmar'  to  be  the  case  with  ammonia  in 

>  Phil.  Tram.  (1803).     Oilb.  Ann.  SO.  147  (1805). 

•  Khanikof  and  Lougulnine:  Ann.  Chim.  PAyi.  [4],  11,  412  (186T). 

■  LUb.  Ann.  IIS,  940  (1860). 
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water;  and  similar  results  were  obtaiaed  by  Watts.'  When  tbe  gaa 
is  very  soluble  ia  the  liquid,  the  solution  formed  is  concentrated. 
We  hare  just  seen  that  the  law  of  Henry  does  not  apply  to  such 
solutions.  We  shall  see  that  practically  all  of  the  relations  which 
have  been  found  to  hold  for  dilute  solutions  fail  to  hold  in  concen- 
trated solutions.  That  Henry's  law  should  not  apply  to  concentrated 
solutions  should,  therefore,  not  be  a  matter  of  any  suiprise. 

Solatioiu  of  Liquids  in  Liquids.  —  In  dealing  with  solutions  of 
liquids  in  liquids  we  must  distinguish  sharply  between  two  cases. 
First,  where  the  liquids  are  infinitely,  soluble  in  each  other,  or,  as 
we  say,  where  they  are  miscible  in  all  proportions,  as  alcohol  and 
water.  This  case  suggests  the  solutioli  of  one  gas  in  another.  Here, 
as  we  have  seen,  we  always  have  infinite  solubility,  —  gases  mixii^ 
with  one  another  in  all  proportions.  Second,  where  the  liquids  are 
miscible  to  only  a  limited  extent,  as  water  and  ether.  Here  we 
encounter  a  new  condition,  which  we  shall  frequently  meet  with 
hereafter  in  dealing  with  solutions,  i.e.  limited  solubility.  The  prop- 
erties of  these  two  classes  of  liquid  solutions,  as  we  shall  see,  are 
quite  different.  In  addition  to  the  above  cases,  there  are  liquids 
which  are  practically  insoluble  in  one  another ;  hence,  mixtures  of 
such  liquids  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  true  sense  as  solutions,  since 
the  constituents  can  be  readily  separated  mechanically.  There  is, 
however,  no  liquid  which  is  absolutely  insoluble  in  any  other  liquid, 
80  that  the  last  distinction  is  not  a  sharp  one. 

FirM  CloM.  —  The  properties  of  mixtures  of  liquids  which  mix  in 
all  proportions  are  not  the  sum  of  the  properties  of  the  constituents. 
When  such  liquids  are  mixed,  there  is  a  change  in  volume.  Usually 
the  volume  decreases  on  mixing,  but  in  some  instances  it  increases. 
Changes  in  temperature  accompany  the  mixing  of  liquids.  In  some 
cases  heat  is  evolved ;  in  others  it  is  absorbed.  Xo  relation  has  thus 
far  been  discovered  between  the  volume  chauges  and  thermal  changes 
of  such  mixtures.  Sometimes  heat  is  evolved  when  there  is  con- 
traction, in  other  cases  when  there  is  expansion  in  volume. 

The  properties  of  liquid  mixtures,  however,  are  often  not  widely 
different  from  the  sum  of  the  properties  of  the  constituents.  In 
such  cases,  where  the  properties  of  the  mixture  are  nearly  "  addi- 
tive," they  can  be  approximately  calculated  from  those  of  the  con- 
stituents. If  the  volumes  of  the  two  liquids  before  they  are  mixed 
are  Vi  and  Vt,  the  volume  of  the  mixture  v  is  approximately  — 

v  =  Vi  +  Vr 

1  Utb.  A*n.  Svppl.  S,  227  (1866). 
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One  other  example  iirill  suffice  to  illuattate  this  point  Take  the 
power  of  liquids  to  refract  hght.  If  we  represent  the  weight  of  the 
inixture  by  W,  the  index  of  refraction  by  N,  and  the  density  by  D; 
and  the  corresponding  values  of  the  constituents  by  Wj,  Wt,  »»  ■■■, 
"i,  »hi  "w  ■■-!  **!.  t^ii  <^  •")  tli^  following  formula  was  deduced  by 
Landolt:' — 


ir  ii^ =»>,  »:=-'  +  »,  ^^^ + «i 


=^^ 


This  formula  was  tested  fqr  a  number  of  mixtures  by  Landolt,  and 
found  to  hold.  Much  more  recently,  Schtitt  *  studied  the  refractive 
power  of  mixtures  of  ethylene  bromide  and  propyl  alcohol.  The 
index  of  refraction  for  the  sodium  line  was  represented  by  n  for  the 
mixture,  by  n,  and  n,  for  the  constituents;  the  density  of  the  mix- 
ture is  d,  that  of  the  coustituents  d,  and  d^  The  percentage  by 
weight  of  the  one  constituent  is  p,  that  of  the  other  100  —p'-  — 

n-l^ni-1   p       ii,-1100-j> 
d  d,     100         d,        100 

Schutt  tested  this  formula  for  a  number  of  different  tines  in  the 
spectrum,  and  found  that  the  difference  between  the  value  calculated 
for  the  mixture  and  that  found  experimentally  was  about  one  per 
cent,  and  the  difference  was  always  on  the  same  side.  He  then 
showed  how  the  refractivity  of  one  of  the  constituents  could  be  cal- 
culated from  that  of  the  mixture,  knowing  the  refractive  power  of 
the  other  constituent,  and  the  percent^e  composition  of  the  mixture. 

We  see  from  the  above  example  that  with  mixtures  such  as  we 
are  now  considering,  the  properties  are  never  strictly  "additive." 
They  are,  at  best,  only  approximately  so,  and  in  many  cases  differ 
very  considerably  from  the  sum  of  the  properties  of  the  constituents. 

Second  Clais.  —  A  large  number  of  liquids  are  known  which  dis-  ' 
solve  one  another  to  only  a  limited  extent.  The  case  of  ether  and 
wa^r  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to 
calculate  the  properties  of  such  mixtures  from  those  of  the  constitu- 
ents. One  property  of  such  mixtures,  however,  is  especially  interest- 
ing ;  i.e.  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  composition  of  the  mixture. 
The  work  of  Alex^w'  has  shown  that  silicylic  acid,  which  melts  at 
151°,  becomes  liquid  under  boiling  water,  and  when  heated  with 
water  is  a  closed  tube  a  little  above  100°,  this  liquid  mixes  with 

I  Lleb.  Ann.  Sttppl.  4,  1  (1885).  *  ZUchr.  pkys.  Chrm.  9,  SK  (1898). 

'Jo>a-n.prakt.  CAem.  1S>,  618  (1882);  BsH.  Soc.  Ckim.  »,  146(1882). 
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vater  in  all  propoitioDB.  The  liquid  beneath  the  water  is  not  moltea 
salicjlic  acid,  but  a  solution  of  water  in  salicylic  acid.  In  the  case 
of  liquids  which  mix  to  only  a  limited  extent,  we  always  have  two 
solutions  formed  — that  of  A  in  B,  and  that  of  B  in  A — if  there  is 
more  of  the  one  constituent  present  than  will  saturate  the  other.  In 
the  above  case  we  have  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  water,  and  a 
solution  of  water  in  salicylic  acid.  These  two  become  miscible  in 
all  proportions  at  a  certain  elevated  temperature,  as  ve  have  just 
seeD.  This  has  been  found  to  be  a  general  property  of  liquids  which 
mil  to  only  a  limited  extent.  The  two  solutions  merge  into  one  at 
a  tempeiature  more  or  less  elevated,  but  which  can  usually  be  real- 
ized experimentally.  These  facts  are  shown  very  clearly  by  the 
following  curves,*  the  abscissas  represeating  temperatures,  the  ordi- 
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nates  per  cent  of  dissolved  substance  in  100  parts  of  solution.  These 
curves  represent  aqueous  solution?  of  phenol  (1),  salicylic  acid  (2) 
benzoic  acid  (3),  aniline  phenolate  (4),  and  aniline  (5).  At  the  lower 
temperatures  we  have  in  each  case  two  distinct  solutions  represented 
by  the  two  arms  of  each  curve.  The  lower  arm  represents  the  solution 
of  the  substance  in  water,  there  being  relatively  little  substance  and 
mnch  water  present  in  this  solution,  as  ia  shown  by  the  small  value 
of  the  ordinate  of  this  branch  of  the  curve.  The  upper  arm  repre- 
sents the  solution  of  water  in  the  substance  in  question,  the  latter 
being  present  in  very  large  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  large  value  of 
the  ordinate.  As  the  temperature  rises  in  each  case,  the  two  arms 
of  the  curve  approach,  and  at  a  certain  temperature  which  is  defi- 
nite for  each  substance,  the  two  arms  meet.     This  means  that  at  this 

1  Alexdew:  BvM.  Soe.  Chim.  W,  146  (1682). 
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temperature  the  two  solutions  —  that  of  A  in  B  and  that  of  B  in  A 
—  become  identical,  and  that  the  two  substances  can  mix  in  all 
proportions. 

The  second  class  of  solutions  of  liquids  in  liquids,  t'.e.  those  which 
mix  to  only  a  limited  extent,  can,  then,  be  regarded  aa  a  special  con- 
dition of  the  first  class,  which  mix  in  all  proportions.  The  condition 
is,  that  ordinary  temperatures  are  below  that  at  which  such  liquids 
would  mix  iu  all  proportions.  When  solutions  of  liquids  which 
belong  to  the  second  class  are  heated  up  to  a  certain  temperature, 
they  become  miscible  in  all  proportions,  and,  consequently,  pass  over 
into  solutions  of  the  liist  class. 

Yapor-pressnre,  Boiling-point,  and  Sirtillation  of  Liquid  Kix- 
turea.  —  1.  If  the  liquids  do  not  mix  to  any  appreciable  extent,  each 
exerts  its  own  vapor-pressure  independent  of  the  other  liquids  which 
may  be  present.  The  vapor-pressure  is,  then,  the  sum  of  the  vapoi^ 
pressures  of  the  liquids  which  are  brought  in  contact  with  one 
another.  This  has  been  verified  experimentally  by  Begnault.'  A 
few  of  his  results  are  given  in  the  following  table ;  — 


TUFH^UH 

Watih 

c™»  B-=i.«.« 

Sum 

v.™-™™™ 

12=.07 

10.6  mm. 
28.3  mm. 

216.7  mm. 

388.7  mn. 

227.S  mm. 
415.0  mm. 

226.9 
412.8 

The  differences  here  are  less  than  one  per  cent,  the  sum  of  the  sepa- 
rate pressures  being  slightly  greater  than  the  vapor-pressure  of  the 
mixture.  This  is  just  what  we  would  expect,  since  each  liquid  is 
slightly  soluble  in  the  other,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  would  therefore 
slightly  lower  the  vapor-pressure  of  the  other  liquid.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  by  Regnault  for  other  pairs  of  liquids  which  dissolve 
one  another  to  only  a  slight  extent. 

Such  mixtures  as  the  above  would  necessarily  boil  lower  than  the 
lowest  boiling  constituent,  since  the  vapor-pressures  of  the  several 
constituents  summate,  and  would  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  at  a  temperature  lower  than  that  at  which  the  lowest 
boiling  constituent  alone  would  overcome  it. 

The  vapors  of  such  mixtures  would  contain  all  of  Uie  constitu- 
ents, and  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  relative  vapor-pressures  of 
the  liquids  present.  When  such  mixtures  are  distilled,  the  distillate 
would  contain  all  of  the  liquids  pi-esent.    The  quantity  of  each  would 

'  Pojg.  Ann.  H,  637  (1864). 
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depend  upon  the  rektive  Tapor-presaurea  at  the  temperature  of  dis- 
tillation.    Some  exceptions  to  this  simple  rule  have  been  discovered. 

II.  If  the  liquids  are  partly  miacible,  the  vapoivpressure  of  the 
mixture  ia  less  than  the  sum  of  the  vapor-preasureB  of  the  conatitu- 
ents  at  the  same  temperature.  This,  again,  is  vhat  we  would  expect, 
since  each  liquid  preaent  would  depress  the  vapor-tension  of  the 
other.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  say  offhand  just  what  the 
boilJDg-point  would  be.  It  generally  liea  below  the  boiling-point  of 
the  lowest  boiling  constituent,  but  it  can  be  coincident  with  it,  or 
even  higher  than  this  temperature.  The  position  of  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  mixture  with  respect  to  that  of  the  constituenta  would 
be  conditioned  largely  by  the  degree  of  solubility  of  each  liquid  in 
the  other.  If  the  liquids  readily  dissolved  one  another,  there  would 
be  a  conaiderable  depression  of  the  vapor-tension  of  each  by  the 
other,  and,  conaequently,  the  mixture  would  boil  higher ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  liquids  were  only  slightly  soluble  in  each  other, 
there  would  be  relatively  little  depression  of  the  vapor-tensions,  and 
the  mixture  would  boil  lower ;  in  this  case,  lower  than  the  loweat 
boiling  constituent. 

When  such  mixturea  are  distilled,  the  product  contains  all  of  the 
constituents.  The  composition  of  the  product  remains  constant  as 
long  as  there  are  two  layers  present,  since  each  solution  has  its  own 
definite  vapor-pressure  at  a  given  temperature.  The  effect  of  distil- 
lation would  be  to  diminish  the  lower  boiling  solution  more  rapidly 
than      the      higher      boiling. 

While  there  were  two  aolu-  j-w.n 

tions  present  the  boiling-point  /"^  ^\ 

would   remain  constant,  and  /  \ 

would  change  only  when  one    ^  f  t-biio  \ 

of  the  layers  disappeared.  |      /  \\ 

Konowalow'   has   studied    S   /  ,.  \\ 

the  products  of  distillation  of    ^       y"  '  "^  \ 

such  mixtures,  and  has  plotted    a   /  \* 

his   results  in   curves.     The  T-aoTo  \ 

abscissa  represents  percentage        /  N. 

of  alcohol ;   the  ordinate,  va-  T-4i*o  \ 


por-preasure.     The  following    p,^  ,„    pkrcbntagb  Isobotyl  ii 

curves  represent  the  results 

for  a  mixture  of  water  and  isobutyl  alcohol. 

Konowalow  measured  the  vapor-pressures  of  the  mixtures  at  dif- 

1  WUd.  Ann.  U,  34  (1881). 
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ferant  temperahires.  The  results  in  the  above  table  of  curves  were 
obtained  between  41°  and  8S°.75.  While  the  alcohol  present  was 
not  sufficient  to  saturate  the  water,  the  vapor-pressure  of  the  solu- 
tion increased  with  incre.Bse  in  alcohol.  This  is  shown  by  the  rise 
in  the  curve!  When  the  water  became  saturated  with  the  alcohol, 
the  vapor-pressure  became  constant  and  independent  of  the  excess 
of  alcohol  present  Such  a  mixture  has  a  constant  boiling-point, 
and  the  distillate  a  constant  composition.  When  the  excess  of  alco- 
hol present  becomes  so  large  that  all  the  remaining  water  present 
can  dissolve  in  it,  the  vapor-pressure  again  changes  with  the  compo- 
sition, as  is  shown  by  the  fall  in  the  curve.  The  vapor-pressure 
finally  falls  to  the  value  for  pure  alcohol. 

If  the  mixture  represented  by  any  point  on  the  straight  line  is 
distilled,  the  composition  of  the  vapor  and  the  boitiug-polnt  will 
remain  constant.  But  if  a  mixture  represented  by  any  point  on 
either  the  rising  or  falling  arm  of  the  curve  is  distilled,  the  com- 
position of  the  vapor  and  the  boiling-point  will  change  gradually, 
until  the  liquid  which  is  present  in  relatively  large  quantity  will 
remain  behind  in  nearly  pure  condition. 

111.  If  the  liquids  are  soluble  in  one  another  in  all  proportions, 
the  vapor-pressure  of  the  mixture  is  always  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
vapor-pressures  of  the  constituents  at  the  same  temperature.  This 
follows  of  necessity  from  the  fact  that  a  dissolved  substance  lowers 
the  vapor-pressure  of  the  solvent  The  composition  of  the  vapor 
given  off  from  such  mixtures  bears  no  close  relation  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  mixture.  The  vapor  contains  a  preponderating  amount 
of  the  most  volatile  constituent.  Upon  this  fact  rests  the  possibility 
of  separating  such  mixtures  by  fractional  distillation. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  once  where  such  mixtures  will  boil  with 
respect  to  the  boiling-points  of  the  constituents.  We  have  seen  that 
the  vapor-pressure  of  such  a  mixture  is  never  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
vapor-pressures  of  the  constituents.  It  may  lie  between  the  sum  and 
the  higher  or  lower  vapor-pressure  of  the  constituents;  or  it  may 
even  fall  below  the  pressure  of  the  constituent  which  has  the  lowest 
vapor-presBure.  The  boiling-point  of  such  mixtures  would,  of  course, 
vary  inversely  as  the  vapor-pressures,  and,  consequently,  no  general 
relation  between  the  boiling-points  of  such  mixtures  and  those  of  the 
constituents  can  be  established. 

When  such  mixtures  are  distilled,  that  constituent  which  has  the 
highest  vapor-pressure  (lowest  boiling-point)  tends  to  pass  over  in 
largest  quantity.  By  repeating  the  distillation,  it  is,  therefore,  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  lowest  boiling  constituent  in  nearly  pure  con- 
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dition.    KoQowalow'  studied  the  coinpoBition  of  the  vapor  and  the 

TEpor-pressure  at  different  temperatures,  of  mixtures  of  liquids  vhich 

mis  in  all  proportions.    The 

following  curves  were  plotted 

from  his  results  :  — 

The   curves    for    methyl 

alcohol  and  water,  and  ethyl 

alcohol  and  water,  show  that    « 
'  as   the    amounts    of    alcohol     s 

iucrease,    the    vapor-pressure     ^^ 

increases.    The  curves  show    | 

no  sign  of  any  mftYJimim  or    * 

minimum  of  vapor-pressure, 

and  since  the  tendency  is  for 

that  substance   to  pass  over 

first  which  has  the  greatest 

vapor-pressure,     the     lowest 

boiling  substance  will  pass  over  in  nearly  pure  condition,  since,  as  is 

seen  at  once  from  the  curves,  the  vapor-tension  increases  as  this  sub- 
stance becomes  greater  and 
greater.  MiKtuiea  auch  as 
methyl  alcohol  and  water,  and 
ethyl  alcohol  and  water,  can 
then  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  All  mixtures 
whose  vapor-tension  curves  are 

I      y^  ^_^5 of  this  type  (Figs.  16  and  17), 

^     -^  ""  i.e.  do  not  have  maxima  or  mini- 

ma, can  be  separated  more  or 
less  completely  by  fractional 
distillation. 

Mwavrea  with  Constant  Boit- 
ing-poiiU.  —  Konowalow "  also 
studied  mixtures  of  water  and 

propyl  alcohol,  and  water  and  formic  acid.     His  results  are  plotted 

in  the  following  curves :  — 

The  curves  for  mixtures  of  water  and  propyl  alcohol  at  different 

temperatures  all  show  a  maximum  of  vapor-tension,  when  there  is 

about  70  per  cent  of  the  alcohol  present.     This  mixture,  coataioing 

about  30  per  cent  of  water,  has  a  greater  vapor-pressure  than  any 


1  Wted.  Ann.  14,  34  (1881). 
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other  mixture  of  these  two  substances.  This  mixture  will,  then, 
have  the  lowest  boiling-poiat  of  any  possible  mixture  of  water  and 
propyl  alcohol;  and  if  we 
distil  any  mixture  of  these 
substances,  the  distillate  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  the 
composition  of  this  mixture. 
If  we  repeat  the  distillation 
several  times,  we  shall  obtain 
.  finally,  not  pure  water  or 
pure  propyl  alcohol  as  the 
distillate,  but  the  mixture 
having  the  maximum  vapor- 
'  tension,  and,  consequently, 
the  lowest  boiling-point. 
The  curves  for  formic  acid 
and  water,  instead  of  showing  a  maximum  of  vapor-tension  show 
a  minimum.  This  minimum  exists  when  the  mixture  contains  about 
75  per  cent  of  formic  acid.  A  mixture  of  this  compoaitlon  has, 
then,  a  lower  vapor-tension  than  any  other  mixture  of  water  and 
formic  acid,  and,  consequently,  a  higher  boiling-point.  If  any  mix> 
ture  of  these  two  substances  is  distilled,  the  composition  of  the 
residue  will  approach  more  and  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  mixture 
having  the  lowest  vapor-ten- 
sion, and  by  repeated  dis- 
tillation we  can  finally  obtain 
a  residue  in  the  flask  which 
corresponds  very  closely  to 
this  composition. 

It  is  obvious  that  mixtures 
which  show  a  maximum  or 
minimum'  vapor-tension  can- 
not be  separated  into  their 
constituents  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation. Instead  of  obtain- 
ing the  pure  substances,  a 
mixture  will  be  obtained,  in 

the  one  case  in  the  distillate  having  a  maximnm  vapor-tension,  in 
the  other  in  the  residue  having  a  minimum  vapor-tension. 

Such  mixtures  with  constant  boiling-points  have  long  been  known, 
and  were  once  suppospd  to  be  definite  chemical  compounds.  A  mix- 
ture of  20.2  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  has  a  coostwit 


Pio.  19.    Pkbckhtaqb  Fosmic  Acn>. 
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boiUi^-p<»tit,  110',  at  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  aad  can  be 
distilled  without  change  in  composition.  Similarly,  a  mixture  con- 
taioing  68  per  cent  of  nitric  acid  in  water  has  a  constant  boiling- 
point,  and  many  others  are  known. 

Roecoe '  has  proved  that  these  mixtures  are  not  definite  chemi- 
cal compounds,  by  showing  that  the  composition  of  the  distillate 
changed  when  the  distillation  was  effected  under  different  pressures. 
Thus,  when  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  was  distilled 
under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  the  mixture  which  bad  a  con- 
stant boiling-point  contained  19  per  cent  of  the  acid,  instead  of  20.2 
per  cent  as  when  the  distillation  was  carried  on  under  a  pressure  of 
oae  atmosphere. 

There  is,  then,  not  the  slightest  reason  for  regarding  these  mix- 
tures with  constant  boiling-points   as  chemical  compounds. 

Soliitions  of  Solids  in  Liquids.  —  Whenever  a  solid  is  brought  into 
the  presence  of  a  liquid,  some  of  the  solid  dissolves.  This  is  per- 
fectly general;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  even  metallic  platinum  dissolves 
to  a  slight  extent  in  water.  When  we  consider  the  number  of  solids 
and  liquids  known,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  such  solutions  is 
almost  infinite.  ludeed,  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  solutions 
of  this  class,  that  when  the  term  "  solution  "  is  used,  we  think  first  of 
the  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid  solvent.  The  most  striking  char- 
acteristic, perhaps,  of  solutions  of  solids  in  liquids  is  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  solubility  of  every  solid  in  any  liquid.  We  know  of 
no  solid  which  dissolves  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  any  liquid.  The 
d^ree  of  solubility,  however,  varies  greatly.  Some  of  the  more 
resistant  metals,  like  gold,  platinum,  etc.,  are  so  nearly  insoluble  in 
neutral  liquids,  that  the  most  refined  chemical  methods  are  incapable 
of  detecting  their  presence  in  the  solvent,  and  only  the  most  refined 
physical  and  physical  chemical  methods  can  show  that  they  have 
any  solubility  whatever.  The  solubility  of  some  compounds,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  very  great  indeed.  We  should  mention  -especially 
the  strontium  and  calcium  salts  of  permanganic  acid.  These  have 
recently  been  prepared  in  quantity  by  Morse  and  Black,*  using  the 
beautiful  method  of  preparing  permanganic  acid  devised  by  Morse 
and  Olsen,*  and  their  solubility  in  water  determined.  One  part  by 
weight  of  water  at  IS"  dissolves  2.9  parts  of  strontium  per- 
mai^anate  and  3.31  parts  of  calcium  permanganate.  Yet  even  in 
such  extreme  cases  as  these,  a  limit  is  reached,  and  beyond  this  it  is 
impossible  to  ga  That  point  at  which  a  liquid  cannot  take  up  more 
>  Lttb.  Anm.  110,  903  (1860).  *  Dlsurtation,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  (1900). 
^Amer.  Chen.  Jovth.  »,  431  (1900). 
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of  the  solid  at  a  given  temperature  is  Ilhowh  as  the  point  of  saturor 
tion,  and  such  a  solution  is  known  as  a  saturated  aoiution. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  preparing  saturated  solutions. 
The  substance,  say  a  salt,  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  solvent  and 
the  two  shaken  together  at  a  constant  temperature,  until  Uie  liquid 
will  take  up  no  more  of  the  salt  This  is  theoretically  very  simple, 
but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  time  required  to  fully  saturate  a 
solution  in  this  way  is  in  some  cases  very  great  indeed. 

Another  method  which  has  been  employed  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  solubility  of  many  substances  increases  with  rise  in 
temperature.  If  it  is  desired  to  saturate  a  solvent  at  a  given  tem- 
perature, it  is  heated  to  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  and  shaken 
with  the  substance  to  be  dissolved.  The  amount  which  is  readily 
dissolved  at  the  higher  temperature  is  more  than  sudBcient  to  satu- 
rate the  solution  at  the  lower  temperature.  When  the  solution  is 
cooled  down  to  the  desired  temperature,  any  excess  of  the  dissolved 
substance  will  separate  out  in  the  presence  of  some  undissolved  sub- 
stance, and  the  solution  will  be  saturated  at  the  required  tempera^ 
ture.  While  the  results  obtuned  by  the  first  method  are  generally 
a  little  too  low,  due  to  the  incomplete  saturation  of  the  BolutioUf 
those  obtained  by  the  second  are  generally  a  little  too  high,  since  all 
of  the  excess  of  substance  in  solution  may  not  separate  unless  the 
solution  is  vigorously  stirred,  and  brought  freely  in  contact  with 
some  of  the  undissolved  substance.  In  studying  saturated  solu- 
tions it  is  best  to  use  both  methods,  and  take  the  mean  between  the 
results  of  the  two. 

Just  as  we  may  have  solutions  which  can  take  up  more  of  the 
dissolved  substance  and  are,  therefore,  vnaaturated,  so  we  may  have 
solutions  which  contain  more  of  the  dissolved  substance  than  corre- 
sponds to  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  Such  solutions  which  are 
in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  are  termed  mperaalurated.  If  a 
supersaturated  solution  is  shaken  with  some  of  the  undissolved  sub- 
stance, the  excess  of  substance  in  solution  will  be  deposited,  and  the 
supersaturated  will  become  a  saturated  solution.  AVe  thus  have  a 
ready  means  of  distinguishing  between  these  three  conditions  of 
solutions.  If  the  solution  can  take  up  more  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance at  a  given  temperature,  it  is  unsaturated  at  that  temperature. 
If,  when  lirought  in  contact  with  some  of  the  undissolved  substance 
it  neither  dissolves  more  of  the  substence  nor  deposite  any  of  that 
already  in  solution,  it  is  a  saturated  solution.  If  in  contact  with 
some  of  the  undissolved  substance  it  deposits  some  of  the  substance 
already  in  solution,  it  is  a  supersaturated  solution.     Supersaturated 
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solntioiis  are  fotmed  most  readily  by  salts  which  crystallize  with 
water  of  crystallization.  A  number  of  anhydrous  salts  can  also 
form  enpersatu  rated  solutions. 

The  general  effect  of  temperature  on  solubility  has  been  indicated. 
The  solubility  of  most  substances  in  most  solvents  increases  with 
rise  in  temperature.  This,  however,  is  not  always  true.  In  some 
cases  solubility  decreases  with  rise  in  temperature.  The  best  exam- 
ples are  found  among  the  salts  of  the  organic  acids,  and  of  these  we 
should  mention  especially  the  calcium  salts.  When  a  saturated 
8oluti<Mi  of  a  calcium  salt,  say  of  citric  acid,  is  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  at  which  it  was  saturated,  some  of  the  salt  in 
solution  is  deposited  as  a  precipitate.  \?lien  the  solution  cools  again 
the  precipitate  redissolves.  Similar  results  are  obtained  with  salts 
of  other  metals  and  other  acids.  The  decrease  in  solubility  with 
rise  in  temperature  is  well  illustrated  by  some  of  the  cyanides. 
Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  properties  of  solutions  in  liquids 
as  solvents,  and  some  of  the  most  important  results  in  physical 
chemistry  have  been  obtained  in  this  field.  We  shall  now  take  up 
at  some  length  the  more  important  of  these  investigations,  and  show 
the  bearing  of  some  of  the  resiUts  obtained,  and  conclusions  which 
have  been  reached. 

OSMOTIC  PRESSURE 

Onnotio  PrMmre.  —  If  a  solution  of  a  substance  in  a  solvent  is 
placed  in  a  vessel,  and  over  this  solution  the  pure  solvent  is  poured, 
we  shall  find  after  a  time  that  the  substance  is  not  all  contained  in 
that  part  of  the  solvent  in  which  it  was  originally  present,  but  a 
part  of  it  has  passed  into  the  layer  of  the  pure  solvent  which  was 
poured  upon  the  solution.  This  shows  that  there  is  some  force 
analogous  to  a  pressure,  driving  the  dissolved  substance  from  one 
region  to  another,  from  the  more  concentrated  to  the  less  concen- 
trated solution.    This  pressure  has  been  termed  omiotic  pressure. 

Demoiutration  of  Osmotie  PresiorA.  —  The  existence  of  this  press- 
ure was  early  recognized.  Abb^  Nollet  demonstrated  its  existence 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  glass  tube  closed  at  the 
bottom  with  animal  parchment  was  filled  with  ordinary  alcohol,  and 
the  tube  then  immersed  in  water.  Wat«r  could  pass  in  through  this 
parchment,  but  alcohol  could  not  pass  out.  The  contents  of  such  a 
tube  gradually  increased  in  volume,  showing  to  the  eye  the  existence 
of  osmotic  pressure.  During  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  last 
century  osmotic  pressure  was  demonstrated  by  filling  an  animal 
bladder  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  alcohol  and  immersii^  the 
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bladder  in  water.  The  water  passed  into  the  bladder  and  the  alco- 
hol could  not  pass  out  in  any  quantity.  Hence,  the  bladder  became 
distended  and.  finally  burst  It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  of  these 
experiments  recourse  was  had  to  aDimal  membranes.  A  discovery 
was  subsequently  made  which  has  entirely  done  away  with  the  use 
of  natural  membranes  in  demonstrating  osmotic  pressure. 

These  membranes,  which  have  the  property  of  allowing  the  sol- 
rent  to  pass  through  them,  and  of  preventing  the  dissolved  subetance 
from  passing,  are  known  as  eemppermeable.  It  was  M.  Traube'  who 
.  first  prepared  such  semi-permeable  membranes  artificially.  He 
found  that  certain  precipitates,  deposited  in  a  suitable  manner,  have 
the  property  of  allowing  the  soIveDt  to  pass  through  them,  but  hold 
back  the  dissolved  substance.  These  precipitates  include  copper 
ferrocyanide,  and  a  number  of  similar  gelatinous  substances.  A 
good  method  of  demonstrating  osmotic  pressure,  now  that  we  can 
prepare  artificial  membranes,  is  the  following.  A  glass  tube  about 
2  cm.  in  diameter  and  8  to  10  cm,  long,  is  tightly  closed  at  the  bottom 
vrith  vegetable  parchment  This  is  soaked  in  water  for  some  hours 
so  as  to  drive  out  air-bubbles.  The  top  of  the  glass  tube  is  tightly 
closed  with  a  rubber  stopper,  through  which  is  passed  a  fine  capillary 
tube  about  a  metre  in  length.  The  end  of  the  capillary  should  just 
pass  through  the  cork,  but  must  not  protrude  beyond  its  lower  sur- 
face. The  large  glass  tube  is  now  immersed  in  a  beaker  which  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  receive  the  entire  tube.  The  tube  is  then  firmly 
clamped  in  a  vertical  position.  The  beaker  is  filled  with  a  three 
per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  The  coi-k  is  then  removed 
from  the  tube,  and  the  latter  completely  filled  with  a  three  per  cent 
,  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  to  which  enough  potassium  nitrat« 
has  been  added  to  make  from  a  one  to  a  two  per  cent  solution.  The 
tube  is  then  closed  as  tightly  as  possible  with  the  cork  through 
which  the  capillary  passes,  care  being  taken  that  no  air-bubble  remains 
beneath  the  cork.  The  apparatus  is  then  set  in  a  quiet  place  for 
some  days.  After  a  day  or  two,  if  the  experiment  is  successful,  the 
liquid  will  begin  to  rise  in  the  capillary,  and  may  reach  a  height  of 
from  40  to  50  cm. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  has  been  that  not  all  such  experi- 
ments succeed.  Indeed,  the  number  which  give  a  good  demonstrar 
tion  of  osmotic  pressure  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  total  attempts 
which  he  has  made.  The  frequent  failure  is  doubtless  due  in  part 
to  the  nature  of  the  parchment  used. 

The  method  by  which  the  semi-permeable  membrane  is  formed  in 
»  Arehivf.  Anat.  und  fftjfriol,,  p.  87  (ISflT). 
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this  case  is  almost  self-evident.  The  copper  sulphate  from  below 
passes  into  the  parchment,  and  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  from 
above  also  enters  the  parchment.  The  two  meet  right  in  the  walla 
of  the  vegetable  parchment.  At  the  surface  of  contact  they  form 
the  gelatinous  precipitate  of  copper  ferrocyanide  in  the  walls  of 
the  parchment  The  precipitate,  deposited  in  this  manner,  has  the 
property  of  semi-permeability  —  it  allows  the  water  to  pass  through 
and  prevents  the  dissolved  substances  from  passing.  Since  osmotic 
pressure  always  acts  BO  that  water  passes  from  the  more  dilute  to 
the  more  concentrated  solution,  the  flow  of  water  in  this  case  is  from 
the  copper  sulphate  on  the  outside  to  the  potassium  ferrocyanide 
and  potassium  nitrate  on  the  inside.  The  liquid  rises  in  the  capillary 
due  to  the  inflow  of  water  through  the  semi-permeable  membrane. 

Kone's  Kethod  of  demonttratin^  Oamotic  Freasnre.  —  The  demon- 
stration of  osmotic  pressure  has  now  become  a  very  simple  matter, 
due  to  a  method  devised  in  this  laboratory  by  Morse,  and  developed 
by  Morse  and  Horn.'  They  state  the  object  they  had  in  mind  in  the 
following  words :  — 

"  It  occurred  to  the  authors  that  if  a  solution  of  a  copper  salt  and 
one  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  are  separated  by  a  porous  wall  which 
is  filled  with  water,  and  a  current  is  passed  from  an  electrode  in  the 
former  to  another  electrode  in  the  latter  solution,  the  copper  and  the 
ferrocyanogen  ions  must  meet  in  the  interior  of  the  wall  and  sepa- 
rate as  copper  ferrocyanide  at  all  points  of  meeting,  so  that  in  the 
end  there  should  be  built  up  a  continuous  membrane  well  supported 
OD  either  side  by  the  material  of  the  wall.  The  results  of  our  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  appear  to  have  justified  the  expectation." 

In  order  to  remove  the  air  contained  in  the  walls  of  the  cup  they 
made  use  "of  the  strong  endosmoae  which  appears  when  a  current  is 
passed  through  a  porous  wall  separating  two  portions  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion in  which  the  two  electrodes  are  immersed."  A  dilute  boiled 
solution  of  potassium  sulphate  was  used  for  this  purpose.  "  On  pass- 
ing the  current  between  the  electrodes  in  the  direction  of  the  one 
within  the  cup,  the  liquid  In  the  cup  rises  with  a  rapidity  which 
increases  with  the  dilution  of  the  solution,  and  with  the  intensity  of 
the  current.  The  water,  in  passing  through  the  wall,  appears  to 
sweep  out  the  air  in  an  effective  manner." 

Having  removed  the  air  by  means  of  endosmosis,  the  membrane  was 

formed  by  filling  the  cup  with  a  tenth-normal  solution  of  potassium 

ferrocyanide,  and  immersing  it  in  a  tenth-normal  solution  of  copper 

sulphate.   One  electrode  of  platinum  was  inserted  into  the  cup,  and  the 

1  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.  2S,  80  (1901). 
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other  of  sheet  copper  completely  surrounded  the  cup.  The  current 
was  passed  from  the  copper  to  the  platinum  electrode.  As  soon  as 
the  copper  ions,  moving  with  the  current,  come  in  contact  with  the 
Fe(CN)(  ions  moving  against  the  current,  a  precipitate  of  copper  ferro- 
oyanide  was  formed  within  the  wall '  of  the  cup.  This  gradually 
became  more  compact,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  passive  of  the  current  rapidly  increased. 

The  advantage  of  driving  the  ions  into  the  wall  by  means  of  the 
current  is  that  the  membrane  can  be  formed  much  more  compactly 
than  by  simply  allowing  them  to  pass  into  the  wall  by  diffusion. 
With  Buch  a  cell  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  osmotic  pressure  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  When  the  cell  is  filled  with  a  normal 
solution  of  cane  sugar,  closed  with  a  cork  through  which  a  c&pillaiy 
manometer  passes,  and  immersed  in  pure  water,  the  liquid  will  rise  in 
the  capillary  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  foot  an  hour,  and  in  one  day 
apressure  of  thirty  feet  of  the  sugar  solution  is  easily  secured.  This 
80  far  surpasses  all  other  demonstrations  of  osmotic  pressure  thus 
far  devised,  that  they  become  insignificant  by  oomparison.  The 
demonstration  of  osmotic  pressure  on  the  lecture  table  by  means 
of  this  method  has  become  as  simple  a  matter  as  many  of  the  daily 
experiments  in  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry. 

This-method  promises  much  for  the  quantitative  study  of  osmotic 
pressure.  The  ease  with  which  the  cells  can  be  prepared,  and  the 
great  resistance  offered  by  the  membranes  formed  by  the  electrical 
method,  bid  fair  to  open  up  new  possibilities  in  connection  with  the 
direct  measurement  of  osmotic  pressure.  As  the  method  was  devised 
leas  than  a  year  ago,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  make  extensive 
quantitative  applications  of  it.  Pressures  of  seventeen  atnospherea 
have,  however,  been  measured.  Work  along  this  line  is  now  in 
progress. 

Meaaoremant  of  Oimotie  Preuare.  —  The  most  accurate  quantita- 
tive method  of  measuring  osmotic  pressure  thus  far  applied  has  been 
devised  and  used  by  W.  Pfeffer.'  He  made  use  of  the  artificial 
membranes  which  had  been  discovered  by  Traube,  and  deposited 
them  upon  a  support  which  was  sufficiently  resistant  to  enable  them 
to  withstand  considerable  pressure.  Aq  account  of  the  apparatus 
used  by  Pfeffer  and  the  method  which  he  employed  will  be  given  in 
his  own  words : '  "  I  obtained  the  first  favorable  results  by  proceed- 

'  Inverybard-bumedcupathetDembnneformBonUieiaDer  surface  of  the  cup. 
'  Oimotisehe  UnUrsackungen.    Leipzig,  1877. 

•  tbid.  pp.  4-0,  7-8,  20.     Scientific  Memoirs  Series,  IV,  4-5.     Edited  by  Prot 
J.  8.  Ames.     (Pablished  by  Amer.  Book  Co.) 
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mg  as  follows :  I  took  [ungUaed']  porcelain  cells,  such  as  are  used 
for  electric  batteries,  aad,  after  suitably  closing  them,  I  first  injected 
them  carefully  with  water,  aud  then  placed  them  in  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  which,  either  im- 
mediately or  after  a  short  time,  I 
introduced  into  the  interior  of  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The 
two  membrane-formerB  now  pene- 
trate diosmotically  the  porcelain  wall 
separating  them,  and  form,  where 
they  meet,  a  precipitated  membrane 
of  copper  ferrocyanide.  Tbia  ap- 
pears, by  virtue  of  its  reddish  brown 
color,  as  a  very  fine  line  in  the 
white  porcelain  which  remains  color- 
less at  all  other  places,  since  the 
membrane,  once  formed,  prevents 
the  aubstances  which  formed  it  from 
passing  through. 

"In  Fig-  1  the  apparatus  ready 
for  use,  with  the  manometer  (m)  for 
measuring  the  pressure,  is  shown, 
at  approximately  one-half  the  nat- 
ural size. 

"The  porcelain  cell  »  alid  the 
glass  pieces  v  and  (,  inserted  in  posi- 
tion, are  shown  in  median  longitu- 
dinal section.  The  porcelain  cells 
which  I  used  were  on  the  average, 
-  approximately  46  mm.  high,  were 
about  16  mm.  internal  diameter, 
and  the  walls  were  from  IJ^  to 
2  mm.  thick.  The  narrow  glass 
tube  V,  called  the  connecting-piece, 

was  fastened  into  the  porcelain  cell  with  fused  sealing-wax,  and 
the  closing-piece  (  was  set  into  the  other  end  of  this  tube  in  the 
same  manner.  The  shape  and  purpose  of  this  are  shown  in  the 
figure." 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  great  number  of  details  which  must  be 
followed  out  in  order  to  prepare  a  good  cell  for  measuring  osmotic 
pressure  the  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  Ffeffer's  mono- 
graph:— 
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"All*  porcelain  cells  were  treated  first  vith  dilute  potassium 
^ydi-oxide,  and  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (about  3  per 
cent),  and  after  being  well  washed  were  again  completely  dried 
before  they  were  closed,  as  already  described.  Substances  which  are 
soluble  in  these  reageuts,  such  as  oxides  and  iron,  which  under  certain 
cooditioua  can  do  harm,  would  thus  be  removed. 

"  After  the  apparatus  was  closed  the  precipitated  membrane  was 
formed  either  in  the  wall  or  upon  the  surface,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple already  indicated.  In  order  that  this  should  be  done  success- 
fully, a  number  of  precautionary  measures  are  necessary,  and  the^ 
will  now  be  discussed.  Since  I  experimented  chiefly  with  mem- 
branes of  copper  ferrocyanide,  which  were  deposited  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  porcelain  cells,  I  will  fix  attention  especially  upon  this  case. 

"The  porcelain  cells  were  first  completely  injected  with  water 
under  the  air-pump,  and  then  placed  for  at  least  some  hours  in  a 
solution  containing  3  per  cent  of  copper  sulphate,  and  the  interior 
was  alao  filled  with  this  solution.  The  interior  of  the  porcelain  cell 
was  then  rinsed  out  once  quickly  with  water,  wel!  dried  as  quickly 
as  possible  by  introducing  strips  of  filter  paper,  and  after  the  outside 
had  dried  off  somewhat,  it  was  allowed  to  stand  some  time  in  the  air 
until  it  just  felt  moist.  Then  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  was  poured  into  the  cell,  and  this  immediately  reintro- 
duced into  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

"After  the  cell  bad  stood  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  undisturbed,  it  was  completely  filled  with  the  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  closed  aa  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  certain 
excess  of  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  cell  now  gradually  mani- 
fested itself,  since  the  solution  of  potassiunL  ferrocyanide  had  a 
greater  osmotic  pressure  than  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  After 
another  twenty-four  to  forty-eigbt  hours  the  apparatus  was  again 
opened,  and  generally  a  solution  introduced  which  contained  3  per 
cent  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  1^  per  cent  of  potassium  nitrate, 
and  which  showed  an  excess  of  osmotic  pressure  of  somewhat  more 
than  three  atmospheres." 

If  all  of  these  details  are  carefully  observed  and  suitable  fine- 
grained porcelain  cells  are  chosen,  the  preparation  of  good  semi-per- 
meable membranes  offers  no  serious  difficulty.  Ffeffer  states  that  he 
prepared  twenty  such  cells  almost  without  a  failure. 

The  measurements  of  osmotic  pressure  were  made  by  means  of 
these  porcelain  cells  lined  with  the  precipitate  which  formed  the 
aemi-permeable  membrane.  After  the  manometer  was  attached  to 
1  Sclentillc  Memoirs  Series,  IV,  S-7.    Edited  by  Ames  (Ainer.  Soak  Co.). 
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the  cell,   the  tatter  was  filled  with  the  eolution  whose  osmotic 
pressure  was  to  be  measured. 
The   cell  was   then   tightly 
closed  and  fastened  to  a  glass 
rod  as  seen  in  figure. 

The  whole  cell,  including 
the  manometer,  was  intro- 
duced into  a  bath  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  bath  was 
filled  with  pure  water,  and 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
solution  against  pure  water 
measured  on  the  mercury 
manometer.  Special  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  whole 
apparatus  constant,  since,  as 
we  shall  see,  there  is  a  large 
temperature  coefficient  of 
osmotic  pressure.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  experiment 
was  accurately  determined 
by  means  of  carefully  stand- 
ardized thermometers. 

Some  of  Pfeffer'i  Eefulti. 
—  Pfeffer  measured  the  os- 
motic pressure  of  solutions 
of  a  number  of  substances 
at   different   concentrations. 

With  cane  sugar  he  obtained  the  following  results  for  dilutions 
ranging  from  one  to  six  per  cent,  keeping  the  temperature  as  nearly 
constant  as  possible.  The  temperature  for  the  series  ranged  from 
13°.5  to  14°.7. 


<7-CoHCWTm.™i.  mpH 

P 

P 

1  per  cent 

2  per  cent 
4  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

63.6  cm. 
101.6  cm. 

208.2  cm. 
307.5  cm. 

53.6 
60.8 
62.0 
51.2 

I  OtmotUehe  VnUnuchangen  (1877),  p.  110. 
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From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  osmotic  preseuie  is  propor- 


verj  nearly  a  constant.  The  deviation  from  a  constant  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  evidently  due  to  experimental  error.  The  following  results 
were  obtained  with  potassium  nitrate :  — 


C-  Col>C«llT«ATim(  lie   Pu 

CmT  n  Wnen' 

0>H<yno  Puwuu 

P 
C 

OJO  per  cent 
1.48  per  cent 
8.3   percent 

130.4  cm. 
218.6  cm. 
43«.8cm. 

1M.0 
162.8 
132.4 

The  ratio  of  pressure  to  concentration  decreases  as  the  concentration 
increases  in  this  case.  These  results  are,  however,  not  very  accurate, 
since  the  membrane  used  by  Pfeffer  was  not  entirely  impervious'to 
potassium  nitratei 

Ffeffer  also  studied  the  effect  of  temperature  on  osmotic  pressure. 
He  took  a  given  solution  and  measured  its  osmotic  pressure  at 
different  temperatures,  and  in  this  way  worked  out  the  temperature 
coefScient  of  osmotic  pressure.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
with  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  cane  sugar :  — 

TUFUITDKB  OtKono  PinSDU 


It  is  obvious  from  these  results  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  Buoh  a 
solution  increases  with  rise  in  temperature. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  sodium  tartrate:  — 

TMnPiBiTom  OtHona  P(n*uu 

13°.3  147.6  cm. 

86°.6  166.4  cm. 

Effect  of  the  Vatore  of  the  Kembrane  on  Oamotio  Preinurtt.  —  The 
effect  of  the  nature  of  the  semi-permeable  membrane  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  osmotic  pressure  was  also  investigated  by  Pfeffer.*    In 
addition  to  copper  ferrocyauide,  he  used  membranes  of  Berlin  blue  . 
aud  calcium  phosphate.     It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  sub- 


I  OtmoliKhe  Untertuehungea,  p.  113. 


*  Ibid.  p.  116. 
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stances  are  gel&tiaous  precipitates  like  copper  ferrocyanide.  Pfeffer 
found  an  osmotic  pressure  of  only  38.7  cm.  for  a  one  per  cent  solu- 
tioo  of  cane  sugar  when  Berlin  blue  was  used  as  the  membrane, 
and  only  36.1  cm.  when  calcium  phospliate  was  employed.  From 
these  results  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  nature  of  the 
membranfl  had  an  influence  on  the  m^nitude  of  the  osmotic  pressure. 
The  real  explanation  of  these  differences  is,  however,  quite  different. 
The  membranes  of  Berlin  blue  and  calcium  phosphate  were  not 
sufficiently  resistant  to  withstand  the  pressure,  consequently  they 
would  leak,  and  the  true  value  of  the  maximum  pressure  was  never 
shown  by  the  manometer.  This  conclusion  was  made  very  probable 
by  the  behavior  of  these  membranes  during  the  experiments.  Of 
all  the  membranes  tried  by  Pfeffer,  only  copper  ferrocyanide  was 
capable  of  withstanding  the  pressure,  and  only  those  results  which 
were  obtained  with  this  membrane  can  be  regarded  as  the  true 
expressions  of  the  osmotic  pressures  of  the  solutions  employed. 

Further,  Ostwald'  has  devised  an  ingenious  method  for  proving 
theoretically  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  is  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  membrane  used  in  measuring  it.  Given  the 
cylinder,  Fig.  22. 

Introduce  two  semi-peimeable  membranes,  Jf,  and  M^,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  The  space  between  the  membranes  contains  the  solu- 
tion, the  two  spaces,  A  and  B,  the  pure  solvent  Let  us  first  suppose 
that  the  osmotic  pressure  at  Mi  is  greater  than  at  M,  Let  us  call  the 
first  pressure  p„  and  the  second  pressure  Pf  The  solvent  will  pass 
in  throi^h  both  membranes  ^  ^ 


until  the  pressure  j^ 
reached.  Then  the  solvent 
will  cease  to  flow  in  through 
Ma  but  will  continue  to  enter 
through  Jf,.  As  soon  as  the 
pressure  in  the  solution  be- 
tween the  membranes  exceeds  pt,  the  solvent  will  flow  out  through 
the  membrane  Jf^  and  will  continue  to  flow  in  through  M,.  Since 
the  pressure  could,  then,  never  rise  to  p,,  the  solvent  will  continue  to 
flow  in  through  Jf,  forever,  and  to  flow  out  through  Mf  We  would 
thus  have  perpetual  motion,  which  is  impossible.  Suppose  we  assume, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  pt  is  greater  than  pu  by  an  exactly  similar  line 
of  reasoning  it  is  shown  that  we  would  then  have  a  continual  flow  of 
the  solvent  through  the  cylinder  from  right  to  left — the  reverse  of 

■  Lehrb.  d.  Allg.  Chent.  I,  p.  668. 
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the  first  direction.  Again,  we  would  have  perpetual  motion,  which 
IB  impossible.  Therefore,  since  p,  cannot  be  greater  nor  less  than  p^ 
it  must  be  equal  to  it.  In  a  word,  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solulaon 
is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  membrane  used  in  measuring  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  the  disfiolved 
substance  is  such  as  would  not  act  chemically  upon  the  membrane. 
If  there  was  any  chemical  action,  the  membrane  would  be  destroyed 
at  once  and  the  experiment  ruined. 

The  quantitative  measurements  of  the  absolute  osmotic  pressure 
of  solutions  made  by  Pfeffer  are  the  best  up  to  the  present.  Indeed, 
very  little  has  been  done  along  this  line  since  Pfeffer  ended  hia 
work.  We  should,  however,  mention  in  this  connection  the  work 
of  A  die.' 

Xeaanranent  of  the  BslatiTa  Ounotio  Prewurei  of  Solntionf. — 
While  but  little  work  has  been  done  recently  on  the  absolute  osmotic 
pressures  of  solutions,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  such  work,  much  has  been  done  on  the  relative  osmotic  pressures 
exerted  by  different  substances.  A  number  of  new  methods  have 
been  devised  for  measuring  relative  osmotic  pressures,  and  some  of 
these,  together  with  the  results  obtained,  we  shall  now  consider. 

Method  employing  Vegetable  CeU».__ —  The  method  is  based  upon 
the  preparation  of  solutions  of  different  substances,  each  of  which 
will  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  the  contents  of  cells  of  certain 
plants;  and,  therefore,  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  one  another. 
The  difficulty  is  to  determine  just  when  the  solution  around  the  cell 
has  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  the  contents  of  the  cell  itself. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Dutch  botanist  De  Vries,*  to 
whom  the  method  with  which  we  shall  now  deal  is  due.  He  found 
three  plants  which  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  to  success, —  Ti-adea- 
cantia  discolor,  Curcuma  rvhricaulia,  a.Bd  Begonia  monicala.  The  cells 
of  these  plants  are  four  to  sis  sided.  The  cell-walls  are  strong  and 
resistant,  and  do  not  change  their  size  or  shape  when  the  cell  is  im- 
mersed in  solutions  of  other  substances.  These  walls  are  easily 
permeable  to  water  and  aqueous  solutions.  The  cell-walls  are  lined 
on  the  inside  with  a  very  thin,  colorless  membrane,  which  is  filled 
with  the  colored  contents  of  the  cell.  This  membrane  is  semi-perme- 
able, allowing  water  to  pass,  but  holding  back  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance. The  contents  of  the  cell  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  glucose, 
potassium  and  calcium  malate,  coloring  matter,  etc.,  having  an 
osmotic  pressure  of  from  four  to  six  atmospheres.    The  semi-perme- 

'  Chim.  AViTO,  SS,  123  (1801).     Proc.  Chem.  Soc.  3M  (1691). 
'  ZtscKr.  phyt.  C/iem.  »,  116  (18B8). 
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able  membrane  lining  the  cell-wall  distends  when  the  contents  of 
the  cell  increases  in  volume,  and-  contracts  when  the  Tolume  of  the 
COD  tents  diminishes. 

The  method  of  determining  the  relative  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
contents  of  the  cell  and  of  the  solution  in  which  it  is  placed  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  cell.  Thin 
tangential  sections  are  taken  from  the  middle  rib  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  of  Tradeaeantia '  containing  a  few  hundred  living  cells.  This 
section  is  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  the  cells  surrounded  by 
the  solution  whose  osmotic  pressure  it  is  desired  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  contents  of  the  cells.  In  such  a  preparation,  all  of  the 
cells  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure,  since  any  differences  would 
have  equalized  themselves  in  the  plant.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution  with  that  of  any  one  of 
the  cells  present. 


When  the  cell  is  immersed  in  a  solution  having  the  same  osmotic 
pressure  as  the  contents  of  the  cell,  the  cell  has  the  normal  appear- 
ance as  shown  in  A  in  the  figure.  When  the  cell  is  immersed 
in  a  solution  having  a  smaller  osmotic  pressure  than  its  own  con- 
tents, it  will  also  have  the  appearance  of  A,  in  the  figure.  Water 
will  pass  from  the  solution  through  the  semi -permeable  membrane 
into  the  cell,  and  tend  to  distend  it.  But  the  resistant  cell-wall  will 
prevent  any  appreciable  distention,  and,  consequently,  the  cell  will 
appear  about  as  a  normal  cell.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cell  is 
immersed  in  a  solution  having  greater  osmotic  pressure  than  its  own 
contents,  water  will  pass  from  the  cell  through  the  membrane  out 
into  the  solution.     The  cell  contents,  having  lost  water,  will  contract 

1  Cells  are  taken  from  otfaer  places  in  different  plants. 
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as  BhowD  in  B  and  C  in  the  figure ;  the  semi-permeable  membrane  vill 
also  contract  and  follow  the  cell  contents,  and  this  contraction  can 
readily  be  seen  since  the  cell  contents  are  colored..  By  starting  with 
a  solution  whose  osmotic  pressote  is  greater  than  that  of  the  cell, 
shown  by  the  contntctiog  of  the  cell  contents  when  the  cell  is  sut- 
rquoded  by  the  solution,  and  continually  diluting  it,  noting  its  action 
on  the  cell  at  every  stage  of  dilution,  a  solution  is  finally  reached  in 
which  the  cell  will  just  preserve  its  normal  foroi.  The  solution  then 
has  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  the  contents  of  the  cell.  The  solu- 
tion can  then  be  analyzed  and  its  strength  determined.  In  an  exactly 
similar  manner  solutions  of  other  substances  can  be  prepared,  each 
having  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  the  contents  of  the  cell,  and 
these  solutions  analyzed  and  their  strengths  determined.  Since  each 
of  these  solutions  has  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  the  contents  of 
the  cell,  they  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure.  This  method  can,  of 
course,  be  applied  only  to  those  substances  which  do  not  act  chemi- 
cally on  the  delicate  membranes  which  surround  such  plant  cells. 
This  method  haa  been  called  by  De  Tries  the  platmolytie.  He'  de- 
termined the  concentrations  of  quite  a  large  number  of  substances 
which  were  isosmotic  with  the  cell  contents.  These  isosmotic  or 
isotonic  concentrations  were  expressed  in  gram-molecular  qnantitiea, 
and  their  reciprocal  values  were  termed  the  isotonic  coefficients  of  the 
substances.  These  isotonic  coefficients  show  at  once  the  relative 
osmotic  pressures  of  solutions  of  equsl  molecular  concentration. 
The  isotonic  coefficient  of  potassium  nitrate  is  taken  as  3.  A  few 
of  De  Tries'  results  are  given  for  future  reference. 
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1  Zttthr.phi/».  Chem.  S,  42T  (1S88)  ;  S,  103  (1880). 
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An  ezatiiiiia.tioii  of  these  results  shows  cert^n  relations  which  ve 
shall  learn  are  very  important.  The  neutral  organic  substances  and 
the  weak  organic  acids  have  isotonic  coefficients  which  are  about  con- 
stant, and  which  have  the  value  of  approximately  2.  The  salts 
have  much  higher  coefficients  —  ranging  from  3  to  6.  The  meaning 
of  these  facta  will  appear  in  due  time. 

Method  employing  Animal  Ceiia.  —  We  have  seen  ahove  how  vege- 
table cells  can  be  used  to  measure  relative  osmotic  pressures.  We 
can  use  certain  cells  of  animals  for  the  same  purpose.  Hamburger* 
has  used  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  the  deer  and  frog.  If  to  defibri- 
nated  deer's  blood  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrate,  1.04  per  cent,  is 
added,  the  red  blood  corpuscles  will  settle  completely  to  the  bottom 
and  will  be  covered  by  a  clear,  almost  colorless  liquid.  If  the  solu- 
tion of  potassium  nitrate  has  a  concentration  of  0.96  per  cent,  or  less, 
the  separation  into  the  two  layers  is  not  complete.  The  corpuscles 
do  not  settle  to  the  bottom  completely,  and,  consequently,  the  super- 
natant liquid  is  somewhat  colored  —  the  more  deeply  colored  the 
more  dilute  the  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  added.  By  proceeding 
carefully,  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  can  be  found  in  which  the 
red  corpuscles  will  just  settle  to  the  bottom.  Similarly,  solutions  of 
other  substances  can  be  prepared  of  such  a  concentration  that  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  will  just  settle  and  leave  a  clear  liquid  above 
them.  Such  solutions  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure;  and  from 
these  data  it  is  evident  that  the  isotonic  coefficients  of  substances  can 
be  calculated,  as  from  the  results  obtained  by  De  Vries  using  vege- 
table cells.  Without  giving  the  results  of  Hamburger  in  detail,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  isotonic  coefficients  which  he  found,  agree 
with  those  obtained  by  De  Vries  to  within  the  limits  of  error  of  the 
two  methods.  Beference  only  can  be  made  to  the  work  of  others,' 
in  which  red  blood  corpuscles  were  used. 

Method  in  which  Baderia  are  used.  —  We  have  seen  how  both 
vegetable  and  animal  cells  can  be  used  to  determine  relative  osmotic 
pressure.  We  shall  now  see  that  cells  which  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  or  perhaps  both,  can  also  be  used  in  this  connection. 
WladirairofF*  hjis  used  certain  forms  of  bacteria,  such  as  Baderitim 
Zopfii,  BaciUvt  aubtilis,  Bacillus  Typhi  ahdominalis,  Spirillum 
mfrrunt,  etc.  The  movements  of  the  bacteria  were  found  to  be  very 
different  in  solutions  of  the  same  substance  of  different  concentra- 

>  Zfehr.  pht*.  Chem.  S,  819  (1890). 

*  W.  Loeb  :  Ibid.  14,  424  (1804).  H.  Koppe  :  Ibid.  18,  201  (189G).  S.  O. 
Eedin ;  Ibid.  17,  164  ;  91,  272  (1896  and  1690). 

*  Ibid.  7, 629  (1891). 
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tions.  If  we  start  with  a  very  dilute  Bolutioa  and  contlDually 
increase  its  strength,  the  movements  of  the  bacteria  become  slower 
and  sloweck  Solutions  of  different  substances  were  prepared  of  such 
strengths  that  they  had  the  same  influence  on  a  given  kind  of  bac- 
teria, and  then  their  relative  concentrations  determined.  The  coa- 
elusions  reached  by  Wladimiroff  were,  that  although  certain  neutral 
salts  seem  to  have  a  poisonous  action  on  some  bacteria,  and  certain 
salts  could  enter  the  protoplasm  of  other  bacteria,  yet  most  of  the 
relations  investigated  between  salts  and  bacteria  agreed  with  the 
laws  of  osmosis  as  established  by  entirely  different  methods. 

ifethod  of  Tammann. — It  still  remains  to  describe  a  method  which 
differs  fundamentally  from  the  three  just  considered*  In  these  tJiree 
methods  the  semi-permea.ble  membra.ne  was  of  living  substance.  The 
semi-permeable  membrane  in  the  optical  method  is  an  inorganic  pre- 
cipitate and,  indeed,  the  same  precipitate  as  was  used  by  PfeSer  in 
preparing  his  porcelain  cells.  If  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  is  allowed  to  fall  into  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  the 
drop  becomes  completely  surrounded  with  a  precipitate  of  copper 
ferrocyanide,  and  this  precipitate,  as  we  have  seen,  forms  the  very 
best  semi-permeable  membrane.  We  would  have,  then,  a  drop  of  a 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  surrounded  by  a  semi-permeable 
membrane,  and  this  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 
If  the  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  more  dilute  than  that  of 
copper  sulphate,  water  will  pass  out  into  the  copper  sulphate,  dilute 
it  just  around  the  drop,  and,  consequently,  produce  a  current  of  the 
more  dilute  solution  upward  from  the  drop.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
contents  of  the  drop  are  more  concentrated  than  the  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  water  will  pass  from  the  copper  sulphate  through 
the  membrane  into  the  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  just  around  the  drop  will  thus  become 
more  concentrated,  and  because  of  its  greater  specific  gravity,  will 
sink  to  the  bottom.  It  is,  then,  only  necessary  to  observe  whether 
the  current  rises  or  falls  from  the  drop,  to  determine  the  relative 
concentrations  of  the  two  solutions.  In  these  observations  a  refrac- 
tometer  is  used,  slight  currents  being  detected  by  the  different  refrac- 
tivities.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  prepare  the  two  solutions  of  such 
concentrations  that  water  will  pass  neither  the  one  way  nor  the 
other.  The  two  solutions  would  then  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure. 
It  is  thus  quite  possible  to  prepare  solutions  of  ferrocyauides  which 
are  isosmotic  with  copper  and  zinc  salts.     The  work  of  Tammann,* 

>  WUd.  Ann.  H,  299  (18S6). 
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who  deviaed  this  metliod,  was  limited  to  these  substaDces.  It 
has,  however,  been  extended  more  receatly  to  a,  third  Bubatance 
added  to  the  other  two,  provided  the  third  substance  does  not  act 
chemically  upon  either  of  the  others.  This  method  is  obviously  sub- 
ject to  narrower  limitations  than  any  of  those  previously  considered; 
the  methods  involving  the  use  of  livii^  membranes  being  applicable 
to  all  substances  which  do  not  act  upon  the  cells  aud  destroy  them. 

A  careful  study  of  the  best  methods  available  for  measuring 
osmotic  pressure  will  undoubtedly  leave  the  impression  that  this  is 
&  quantity  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  deal  experimentally.  While 
it  is  poesible  to  prepare  good  cells  according  to  the  method  worked 
out  by  PfeSer,  yet  much  time  and  experience  are  necessary  to  secure 
f^r  results.  And  further,  the  best  that  has  been  accomplished  up 
to  the  present  is  to  measure  the  osmotic  pressure  of  comparatively 
dilute  solutions.  Pfeffer'a  work  was  limited  to  a  six  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  cane  sugar,  —  less  than  one-fifth  normal,  —  and  no  one  has 
since  been  able  to  work  at  greater  concentrations.  To  determine  the 
absolute  osmotic  pressure  of  more  concentrated  solutions,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  indirect  method  must  be  applied,  since  thus  far  it 
has  been  scarcely  possible  to  prepare  membranes  which  shall  be  able 
to  withstand,  without  rupture,  a  pressure  of  many  atmospheres.  It 
should  be  stated  again  that  the  method  of  Morse,  already  described, 
promises  much  in  this  direction. 

Eelations  have,  however,  been  established  between  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  solutions  and  certain  other  properties  which  can  be  readily 
dealt  with  experimentally.  As  we  shall  see,  by  measuring  certain 
other  quantities  we  can  easily  calculate  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solu- 
tions which  are  far  too  concentrated,  and  whose  osmotic  pressures 
are  far  too  great  to  measure  directly.  These  matters  will  be  further 
discussed  in  the  proper  places. 

BELATIONS  BETWEEN  OSMOTIC  PRESSURE  AND  GAS- 
PRESSURE 

Pfeffer  carried  out  the  measurements  already  referred  to,  and 
doubtless  saw  their  physiological  significance,  but  he  did  not  point 
out  any  relations  between  osmotic  pressure  and  gas-pressure.  This, 
tike  so  many  other  brilliant  discoveries,  was  reserved  for  Van't  Hoif. 
la  his  epoch-making  paper,'  which  has  contributed  more  toward  the 
development  of  the  new  physical  chemistry  than  any  other  one 

'  Zt»ehr,  phyt.  Chem.  1,  4B1  (1887).    Scientific  MemolTs  Series,  IV,  p.  13. 
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article,  he  points  out  a  number  of  sarprisiDgly  simple  relations,  and 
some  of  these  will  now  be  taken  up. 

Boyls'i  Law  for  Oimotio  FraHare.  —  The  law  of  Boyle  for  gases 
states  that  the  pressure  of  a  gas  varies  directly  as  the  concentration 
of  the  gas.  We  have  eeen  from  Pf efEer's  results,  that  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  a  solution  varies  directly  with  the  concentration.     This 


experimental  error.  This  relation  for  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solu- 
tions certainly  su^ests  the  telatioa  for  gases  expressed  by  the  law 
of  Boyle, 

Van't  HoS  also  points  out  that  the  work  of  De  Tries  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  De  Vries  took  solutions  of  potassium  nitrate, 
potassium  sulphate,  and  cane  sugar,  and  determined  the  concentra- 
tions which  were  isosmotic  or  isotonic  with  the  contents  of  a  given 
celt.  He  then  used  cells  of  other  plants  and  determined  the  isos- 
motic concentrations  of  these  substances.  Four  such  isotonic  series 
were  worked  out.  The  results  are  given  below,  the  concentrations 
being  expressed  in  gram-molecutes  per  litre,  the  unit  being  potas- 
sium nitrate. 
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The  relation  between  the  concentrations  which  have  the  same 
osmotic  pressure  is  constant,  independent  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
concentrations.  This  is  but  another  expression  of  the  law  of  Boyle 
as  applied  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions. 

Oay-Loasao't  Law  for  Osmotio  Prewnre.  —  According  to  the  law 
of  Gay-Lu3sac  the  pressure  of  a  gas  increases  with  the  temperature, 
at  the  rate  of  ^^  for  every  rise  of  one  degree  centigrade.  Pfeffer's 
results  show  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  increases  with 
rise  in  temperature,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  very  nearly  -j-^  for 
every  degree.  PfefEer  did  not  make  an  extensive  study  of  the  tem- 
perature coefficient  of  osmotic  pressure,  but  as  far  as  his  results  go 
they  lead  to  the  conclusion  stated  above.  If  we  examine  the  effect 
of  temperature  on  osmotic  pressure,  as  shown  on  p^e  186,  we  shall 
see  that  this  conclusion  is,  in  general,  confirmed. 
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If  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac  applies  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
solutions,  then  solutions  which  are  isosmotic  at  one  temperature 
must  remain  isosmotic  at  other  temperatures,  since  they  would  have 
the  same  temperature  coefficient  of  osmotic  pressure.  This  has  been 
tested  by  the  methods  for  determining  relative  osmotic  pressures. 
Hamburger,  using  the  method  already  referred'  to  as  involving  red 
blood  corpuscles,  found  that  solutions  of  potassium  nitrate,  sodium 
chloride,  and  cane  sugar,  which  were  isosmotic  at  0°,  were  also  isos- 
motic at  34°. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  striking  experimental  verification 
of  the  applicability  of  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac  to  solutions.  If  a  tube 
is  filled  with  a  gas  and  all  parts  of  the  tube  kept  at  the  same  temper- 
ature, the  concentration  of  the  gas  will  be  the  same  in  every  part 
of  the  tube.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  portion  of  the  tube  is  kept 
warmer  than  the  others,  the  gas  will  so  distribute  itself  through- 
out the  tube  that  the  pressure  wilt  remain  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  tube.  Since  the  pressure  of  a  gas  increases  with  the 
temperature,  each  particle  will  exert  a  greater  pressure  in  the  warmer 
T^on,  and,  consequently,  there  will  be  fewer  particles  required  in 
the  warmer  portion  of  the  tube  to  exert  the  same  pressure  as  exists 
in  the  colder  portion.  In  a  word,  the  gas  would  tend  to  become 
more  concentrated  in  the  colder  portion,  and  more  dilute  in  the 
warmer  portion  of  the  tube.' 

If  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  obeys  the  laws  of  gas-press- 
ure, a  phenomenon  similar  to  the  above  should  be  observed  with 
solutions,  and  such  is  the  fact.  If  the  two  parts  of  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous solution  are  kept  at  different  temperatures  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time,  the  solution  becomes  more  concentrated  in  the 
re^on  which  is  colder.  This  has  come  to  be  known  from  its  discov- 
erer as  the  principle  ofSoret.*  This  principle  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  in  testing  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac  for  osmotic  pressure. 
If  this  law  holds,  then  the  colder  portion  of  the  solution  should 
become  more  concentrated  by  ^f^  for  every  difference  of  one  degree 
in  temperature.  This  could  be  eaj^ily  tested  by  experiment.  The 
experiments  were  carried  out  by  Soret  by  placing  the  solutions  in 
vertical  tubes,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  tubes 
were  warmed  to  a  constant  temperature,  and  the  lower  portions  cooled 
to  a  constant  temperature.    The  earlier  experiments  of  Soret  gave  a 

<  Itsboald,  o[  course,  be  Temembered  ttat  the  condition  described  for  a  gu 
is  somewhat  ideal.  The  gas  particles,  due  to  their  rapid  movement,  would  mix, 
but  tiie  principle  which  it  ia  de«ired  to  illustrate  bolda  good. 

*  Antt.  CMf».  Pl,9$.  [6],  tt,  293  (1881). 
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difference  in  coneantration  which  waa  not  quite  as  great  as  that 
calculated  from  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac.  Uia  later  experiments,  in 
which  the  solutions  were  allowed  to  stand  at  constant  temperatures 
for  a  longer  time,  gave  differences  vhich,  whQe  a  little  too  low,  yet 
accorded  very  nearly  with  the  theory.  A  alight  difference  between 
calculated  and  experimental  values  creates  no  surprise  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  solutions  must  stand  for  months  at  the  constant  tem- 
peratures in  order  that  equilibrium  may  be  reached,  and  some  mixing 
of  the  parts  due  to  agitation  or  jarring  is,  therefore,  unavoidable. 
The  ^reement  is,  however,  so  close  that  it  is  now  quite  certain  that 
the  principle  of  Soret  furnishes  the  best  proof  of  the  applicability  of 
the  law  of  Gay-Luasac  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions. 

Avogadro'i  Lav  applied  to  the  Onaotio  Preunre  of  Solntiou.  — 
The  applicability  of  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac  to  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  aolutions,  shows  that  this  quantity  is  analogous  to  gas- 
pressure.  It,  however,  leaves  the  question  as  to  the  relative  magiii- 
tudes  of  the  two  pressures  entirely  unanswered.  The  one  might  be 
very  large  and  the  other  very  small,  and  still  the  two  laws  which  we 
have  just  considered  apply  to  both.  We  now  come  to  the  question, 
is  there  any  close  relation  between  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  press- 
ures exerted  under  comparable  conditions  1 

The  law  of  Avogadro,  applied  to  gases,  states  that  in  equal 
volumes  of  all  gasea  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  there 
are  the  same  number  of  ultimate  parts.  If  the  law  of  Avogadro 
applied  .to  aolutiona  it  would  be  stated  thus,  in  equal  volumes  of 
solutions  which,  at  the  same  temperature  have  the  same  osmotic  press- 
ure, there  are  contained  the  same  number  of  dissolved  particles.  The 
simplest  way  in  which  this  law  can  be  tested  for  solutions  is  to  see 
what  relation  exists  between  the  gas-pressure  of  a  gas  particle  and 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  dissolved  particle  under  the  same  conditions 
of  temperature  and  concentration.  Let  us  compare  the  gas-pressure 
of  hydrogen  gas  and  the  osmotic  pressure  of  cane  sugar  in  water. 
Given  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  cane  sugar ;  such  a  solution  would 
contain  one  gram  of  sugar  in  100.6  ca  of  water,  and  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  such  a  solution  can  be  calculated  from  Pfeffer'a  results. 
Hydrogen  gas,  having  the  same  number  of  parte  in  a  given  volume, 
would  have  the  following  pressure ;  The  molecular  weight  of  cane 
sugar  is  342,  that  of  hydrogen  2.  The  hydrt^n  gas  must,  therefore, 
contain  ^  grams  in  100.6  cm.,  which  is  the  same  as  0.0581  grama 
per  litre.  Hydrogen  gas  at  0°,  and  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
weighs  per  litre  0.08995  grams ;  the  above  concentration  of  hydrogen 
gas  will,  therefore,  exert  a  gas-pressure  of  ^  '  '  _  =  0.64ft  atmos- 
phere at  0-.  <*-^»^ 
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It  is  aow  only  necessary  to  compare  the  osmotic  pressure  exerted 
by  the  cane  sugar  with  this  gas-pressure,  to  see  if  any  simple  rela- 
tions exist  between  the  two.  The  foUowii^  table  of  results  is  taken 
from  the  paper  by  Van't  Hoff :  •  — 
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The  remarkable  fact  is  established  by  these  results  that  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  is  exactly  equal  to  tlie 
gaa-pressure  of  a  gas  having  the  aame  number  of  parts  in  a  given 
volume,  temperature  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  Under  the  same 
conditions,  then,  a  dissolved  particle  exectB  the  same  osmotic  press- 
ure as  a  gas  particle  exerts  gas-pressure. 

Canaes  of  Oas-preunre  and  of  Oimotie  PreMare.  —  That  there 
should  be  an  equality  between  these  two  pressures  is  very  surpris- 
ii^,  if  we  consider  the  great  difference  between  the  phenomena  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  Gas-pressure  is  explained  in  terms  of  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  as  due  to  the  particles  of  gas  bombarding 
against  the  walls  of  the  confining  vessel.  It  should  be  stated  that 
we  do  not  know  what  is  the  cause  of  osmotic  pressure.  A  great 
number  of  explanations  and  theories  have  been  offered  to  account 
for  osmotic  pressure,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  no  one  of  them 
is  at  all  satisfactory.  Some  liave  attempted  to  account  for  osmotic 
pressure  by  the  attraction  of  water  by  the  dissolved  substance,  but 
this  is  only  a  renaming  of  the  phenomenon,  and  in  no  sense  an 
explanation  of  it.  Others  have  suggested  that  water  passes  through 
the  semi-permeable  membrane  from  the  more  dilute  to  the  more  con- 
centrated solution,  because  of  the  screening  action  of  the  dissolved 
particles.  These  cannot  pass  through  the  membrane,  and,  therefore, 
screen.it  from  the  blows  of  the  solvent.  Since  the  greater  screening 
infiuence  is  exerted  on  the  side  containing  the  larger  number  of  dis- 
solved particles,  we  have  the  flow  of  the  solvent  from  the  more 
dilute  to  the  more  concentrated  solution.  A  careful  analysis  of  this 
explanation  shows  that  it  is  not  sufficient.  The  screening  influence 
of  the  dissolved  particles  would  be  just  as  great  below,  keeping  the 


1  Ztaehf.phya.  Chem.  1,  4B3  (1887). 
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water  irhich  has  pa.ssed  through  the  membrane  from  rising,  as  it  is 
above,  since  the  membrane  is  quite  permeable  to  water.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  fairest  to  say  that  we  have  at  present  no  satisfactory  theory  to 
account  for  that  phenomenon  known  as  osmotic  pressure. 

Exoeptioni  to  the  Applicahility  of  the  Oai  Laws  to  Oemotie  Pmm- 
itre.  —  We  have  just  seen  that  the  three  best  known  laws  of  gas- 
pressure  apply  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  of  substances 
like  cane  sugar.  We  might  conclude  from  this  that  the  laws  of  gas- 
pressure  always  apply  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  of  all 
substances.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Yan't  Hoff'  pointed  out  that 
there  are  not  only  exceptions  to  this  generalization,  but  a  great  many 
exceptions.  Indeed,  the  substances  which  present  exceptions  are 
quite  as  numerous  as  those  which  conform  to  the  rula  The  osmotic 
pressure  of  most  salts,  of  allthe  strong  acids,  and  all  the  strong 
bases,  is  much  greater  for  all  concentrations  than  would  be  expected 
from  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  of  substances  like  cane  sugar 
for  the  same  concentrations.  The  osmotic  pressures  of  these  three 
classes  of  substances  are  always  greater  than  would  be  expected  from 
the  laws  of  gas-pressure  applied  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions. 

The  general  expression  for  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay-Lussac  is, 
as  we  have  seen  (pa^  45)  — 

pv  =  RT. 

This  applies  directly  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions  of  sub- 
stances like  cane  sugar.  But  in  order  that  it  may  apply  to  solutions 
of  salts,  acids,  and  bases,  a  coefficient  must  be  introduced,  which, 
for  these  substances,  is  always  greater  than  unity.  This  coefficient 
was  called  by  Van't  Hoff  t',  and  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Yan't 
Hoff  t. 

The  above  expression  when  applied  to  acids,  bases,  and  salts 
become,-  p,=  iRT. 

While  these  exceptions  were  clearly  recf^niied  by  Yan't  Hoff,  h© 
was  nnable  to  explain  them,  or  to  offer  any  satisfactory  theory  to 
account  for  them. 

In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  exceptions  are  as  interesting 
and  important  as  the  cases  which  conform  to  rule.  We  shall  see 
that  these  exceptions  led  to  a  theory  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  modem  chemical  science,  and  which,  together  with  the 
relations  between  gas-pressure  and  osmotic  pressure  just  considered, 
constitutes  the  comer-stone  of  modem  physical  chemistry. 
'  ZUdiT.phya.  Chem.  I,  501  (1887). 
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The  paper  which  we  have  just'considared  is  of  such  fundamentsl 
importance  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  it.  As  the 
subject  develops  we  shall  see  its  bearing  at  every  turn,  and  shall 
learn  to  regard  it  as,  indeed,  epoch-making  in  the  highest  sense, — 
as  a  monumental  contribution  to  science  in  the  last  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  is  always  of  interwt  to  follow  the  line  of  thought  which  leads 
to  any  great  discovery.  The  steps  by  which  Van't  Hoit  was  brought 
in  contact  with  the  work  of  Ffeffer  on  osmotic  pressure,  and  was  led 
to  the  study  of  dilute  solutions  from  this  standpoint,  were  developed 
in  full  by  Yan't  Hoff  in  a  lecture  before  the  German  Chemical 
Socie^  in  1894,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Berichte,  Vol.  87,  6.  A. 
brief  account  of  this  lecture  was  given  by  the  present  writer  in  his 
JHeory  of  Electrolytic  DiModalion,  p.  77. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  ELECTROLYTIC  DISSOCIATION 
The  ProblMn  at  it  was  left  by  Van't  Hoff.— Yan't  Hoff  saw 
clearly,  as  we  have  stated,  that  a  large  class  of  compounds  shows  an 
osmotic  pressure  which  conforms  to  the  gas  laws,  and  yet  a  very 
large  class  gives  an  osmotic  pressure  which  is  always  too  great. 
Van't  IlofPs  own  words  in  this  connection  will  be  given : *  "If  we 
are  still  considering  '  ideal  solutions,'  a  class  of  phenomena  must  be 
dealt  with  which,  from  the  now  clearly  demonstrated  analogy  be- 
tween solutions  and  gases,  are  to  be  classed  with  the  earlier  so-called 
deviations  from  Avogadro's  law.  As  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  of 
ammonium  chloride,  for  example,  was  too  great  in  terms  of  this  law, 
so,  also,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  osmotic  pressure  is  abnor- 
mally large,  and  in  the  first  case,  as  was  afterwards  shown,  there  is  a 
breakit^  down  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia,  so  also  with 
solutions  we  would  naturally  conjecture  that  in  such  cases  a  similar 
decomposition  had  taken  place.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that 
anomalies  of  this  kind  existing  in  solutions  are  much  more  numer- 
ous, and  appear  with  substances  which  it  is  difficult  to  assume  break 
down  in  the  usual  way.  Examples  in  aqueous  solutions  are  most  of 
the  salts,  the  strong  acids,  and  the  strong  bases.  ...  It  may  then 
have  appeared  daring  to  give  Avogadro's  law  for  solutions  such  a 
prominent  place,  and  I  should  not  have  done  so  had  not  Arrhenius 
pointed  oat  to  me,  by  letter,  the  proiwbility  that  salts  and  analogous 
substances  when  in  solution  break  down  into  ions." 

I  ZUchr.  phpa.  Chtm.  1,  600  (leST).  Scientific  Memoirs  Series,  TV,  34. 
Edited  bj  Ames  (Amer.  Book  Co.). 
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The  l&Bt  sentence  fumishes  the  conneotiDg  Imk  between  the  gen^ 
eralization  reached  b;  Van't  Uoff  and  the  discovery  of  the  theory 
of  electrolytic  dissociation.  The  latter  we  owe  to  the  Swedish 
physicist  Arrheoius,  to  whose  work  we  shall  now  turn. 

Work  of  Anhenioi.  —  A  paper  bearing  the  title  On  the  Diaaoda- 
tion  of  Subatancea  Diaaolved  in  Water  appeared  in  the  same  volume 
of  the  Zeitachrifl  fUr  pkt/aikaliKAe  Chemie^  as  the  paper  by  Van't 
HofF,  which  we  have  just  considered.  Arrhenius  was  impressed  by 
the  generalizations  reached  by  Yan't  Hoff  connecting  gas-pressure 
and  osmotic  pressure,  and  especially  by  the  large  number  of  excep- 
tions to  these  generalizations.  Referring  to  the  equality  of  gas- 
pressure  and  osmotic  pressure  under  the  same  conditions,  Arrhenius 
says:'  "Van't  Hoff  has  proved  this  law  in  a  manner  which  scarcely 
leaves  any  doubt  as  to  its  absolute  correctness.  But  a  difficulty 
which  still  remains  to  be  overcome  is  that  the  law  in  question  holds 
only  for  'most  substances,'  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  aque- 
ous solutions  investigated  furnishing  exceptions,  and  in  the  sense 
that  they  exert  a  much  greater  osmotic  pressure  than  would  be 
required  from  the  law  referred  to." 

Arrhenins  stated  the  problem  in  the  above  words.  We  will  now 
follow  the  line  of  thought  which  led  him  to  its  solution.* 

"  If  a  gas  shows  such  a  deviation  from  the  law  of  Avogadro,  it 
is  explained  by  assuming  that  the  gas  is-  in  a  state  of  dissociation. 
The  conduct  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  at  higher  tempera- 
tures, is  a  very  well-known  example.  We  regard  these  substances 
under  such  conditions  as  broken  down  into  simple  atoms. 

"  The  same  expedient  may,  of  course,  be  made  use  of  to  explain 
the  exceptions  to  Van't  Hoff's  law ;  but  it  has  not  been  put  forward 
up  to  the  present,  probably  on  account  of  the  newness  of  the  subject 
and  the  many  exceptions  known,  and  the  vigorous  objections  which 
would  be  raised  from  the  chemical  side  to  such  an  explanation." 

Arrhenius  then  puts  forward  the  assumption  of  the  dissociation 
of  certain  substances  dissolved  in  water  to  explain  the  exceptions 
to  Van't  HofTa  generalization.  Osmotic  pressure  is,  aa  we  have 
seen,  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  This  is 
the  same  as  to  say  that  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  dissolved  particles.  If  a  substance  exerts  an  abnormally 
great  osmotic  pressure,  there  must  be  more  parts  present  in  the 
solution  than  we  would  expect  from  the  concentration.     But  acids, 

>  ZearAr.  phyi.  Chsm.  1,  dSl  (l&Bl).     SclenUllc  Memoirs  Series,  IT,  p.  47. 
*  Scientific  Hemoln  Series,  IV,  47-4B.    Edited  by  Ames  (Amer.  Book  Co.). 
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bases,  and  salts,  represented  by  hydrochloric  acid,  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, and  potassium  chloride,  are  the  substances  which  show  the  ab- 
normally great  osmotic  pressure.  How  is  it  possible  to  conceire  of 
substaDces  such  as  these  breaking  down  into  any  lai^t  number  of 
parts  than  would  correspond  to  their  molecules  ? 

This  is  the  problem  which  must  be  solved,  and  Arrhenins  has 
solved  it,  as  we  believe,  satisfactorily.  He  went  back  to  the  theory 
proposed  by  Clausius  to  account  for  the  facts  which  were  known 
in  connection  with  the  phenomenon  of  electrolysis.  The  theory  of 
Clausius  will  be  developed  later  at  some  length.  SufBce  it  to  say 
here  that  it  was  found  that  an  infinitely  weak  current  will  decom- 
pose water  to  which  a  little  acid  is  added,  liberating  hydrogen  at 
one  pole  and  oxygen  at  the  other.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
acid  contained  only  molecules,,  in  order  that  we  might  have  elec- 
trolysis the  current  must  be  capable  of  decomposing  the  molecules. 
The  fact  is  that  a  current  far  too  weak  to  decompose  a  molecule  of 
water  will  effect  electrolysis.  Therefore,  some  of  the  molecules 
present  in  the  solution,  either  those  of  the  water  or  of  the  acid, 
must  be  already  broken  down  before  the  current  is  passed.  Clausius 
did  not  claim  that  the  molecules  ate  broken  down  into  their  constitu- 
ent atoms.  Such  a  theory  would  be  absurd.  His  theory  was  that 
the  molecules  are  broken  down  into  parts,  which  he  called  ions,  and 
each  ion  is  charged  with  electricity,  either  positively  or  negatively. 
An  ion  may  be  a  charged  atom  or  a  charged  group  of  atoms. 

The  theory  that  molecnles  are  broken  down  into  ions  by  a  solv- 
ent like  water  was  proposed,  then,  by  Clausius  in  1856. 

A  similar  theory  was  advanced  by  the  chemist  Williamson  in 
1S51,  aa  the  result  of  his  work  on  the  synthesis  of  ordinary  ether 
from  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  This,  also,  will  be  considered  in 
detail  in  the  proper  place.  The  theory  of  Clausius  differed  from 
that  of  Williamson,  in  that  the  former  assumed  that  there  are  only 
a  few  molecules  broken  down  into  ions,  while  Williamson  thought 
that  most  of  the  molecules  present  are  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
It  should  be  observed  that  both  of  these  theories  are  purely  qualita- 
tive suggestions.  The  one  thought  that  only  a  few  molecules  in 
solution  are  broken  down  into  ions,  the  other,  that  we  have  to  do 
mainly  with  ions ;  but  neither  suggested  any  method  by  which  we 
could  determine  the  actual  amount  of  the  dissociation  in  any  case. 

The  new  feature  which  was  introduced  by  Arrhenius  was  to 
point  out  a  method  for  determining  just  what  per  cent  of  the  mole- 
cules is  broken  down  into  ions.  He  thus  converted  a  purely  qualita- 
tive suggestion  into  a  quantitative  theory,  which  could  be  tested 
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experimeDtally.  The  methods  for  measuring  the  amount  ot  dis- 
Bociation  in  solution,  which  were  worked  out  by  Atrhenius,  will 
be  considered  in  the  proper  places.  It  would  be  premature  to  dis- 
cuss them  here,  since  they  MI  naturally  in  line  in  the  subsequent 
chaptetB. 

The  Theory  of  Sleotrolytic  Dissociatioii.  —  The  theory  of  electro- 
lytic dissociation,  as  we  have  It  to^y,  states  that  when  acids,  bases, 
and  salts  are  diSBolred  in  water,  they  break  down  or  dissociate  into 
ions.    Examples  of  the  three  classes  are  the  following :  — > 

HCl  =  H  4-  Ci, 
KOH  =  K  +  OH, 

Kci  =  i  +  ci. 

Each  compound  dissociates  into  a  positively  charged  part  called 
a  cation,  and  a  negatively  charged  part  an  anion.  These  ions  may 
be  charged  atoms  as  the  above  cations,  or  groups  of  atoms  as  the 
anion  OH.  The  cations  are  usually  simple  atoms  charged  with  posi- 
tive electricity.  The  cation  of  all  acids  is  hydrogen ;  the  nature  of 
the  anion  varies  wit^  the  nature  of  the  acid.  It  may  be  chlorine, 
bromine,  the  NO,  group,  SO^  etc.  The  anion  of  bases  is  the  group 
(OH) ;  the  cation  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  base.  It  may  be 
potassium,  barium,  ammonium,  etc  The  anions  and  cations  of  salts 
both  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  salt.  They  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  acid  and  the  base  which  have  combined  to  form  the  salt. 

It  was  stated  that  hydr(^en  is  the  cation  into  which  all  acids 
dissociate.  It  may  be  added  that  this  is  the  characteristic  ion  of  all 
acids,  and  whenever  it  is  present  we  have  acid  properties.  Further, 
we  never  have  acid  properties  unless  there  are  hydrogen  ions  present. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  hydrozyl  ions  Into  which  bases  dis- 
sociate.   This  is  the  characterlstio  ion  of  bases. 

The  evidence  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation, 
and  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  to  it,  will  be  presented  as 
the  subject  develops.  One  misconception  which  has  arisen  so  often 
must,  however,  be  anticipated  in  advance. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  the  theory  claims  that  a  com- 
pound like  potassium  chloride  dissociates  into  potassium  and  chlo- 
rine, and  since  neither  potassium  nor  chlorine  can  remain  in  the 
presence  of  water  under  ordinary  conditions  without  acting  upon  it, 
the  theory  is  self-evidently  wrong.  This  objection,  like  so  many 
others,  is  based  upon  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  theory.    No 
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one  has  ever  claimed  that  a  compound  like  potassium  chloride  dis- 
sociates in  the  presence  of  water  yielding  atomic  or  molecular  potas- 
situu,  having  the  properties  of  ordinary  potassium.  The  products 
of  disaociation  are  a  potassium  ion  and  a  chlorine  ion,  and  the 
potassium  ion  is  a  potassium  atom  chained  with  a  unit  of  positive 
«lectriGity.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  any  close 
i^-eement  between  the  general  properties  of  a  potassium  atom  and 
those  of  a  potassium  atom  charged  with  electricity.  About  the  only 
property  which  we  would  expect  to  remain  unchanged  is  that  of 
mass,  ajid  the  mass  of  an  atom  is  not  changed  by  charging  it. 
The  properties  of  atoms  are  doubtless  very  closely  connected  with 
the  energy  relations  which  obtain  in  or  upon  the  atom.  "When  we 
change  these  as  fundamentally  as  by  adding  an  electrical  charge,  we 
would  expect  fundamental  charges  in  properties;  and  such  are  the 
faicts.  It  can  be  safely  stated  that  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  it  will  never  sufFer 
seriously  from  any  such  objection  as  that  just  referred  to. 


LOWERING    OF    THE    FREEZING-POINTS   OF    SOLVENTS   BY 
DISSOLVED  SUBSTANCES 

Blagdsn;  Rfldclph;  Coppet  —  It  was  early  known  that  a  dissolved 
substance  lowers  the  freezing-point  of  the  solvent  in  which  it  is 
dissolved.  The  best  illustration  which  we  have  of  this  fact  in 
nature  is  the  sea.  Salt  water  freezes  lower  than  pure  water.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  qualitative  observation  preceded  quantita- 
tive measurement  by  a  long  time.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  century 
certain  relations  were  discovered  between  the  quantity  of  dissolved 
substance  and  the  amount  by  which  the  freezing-point  of  water  was 
lowered.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Bh^den'  that  the  freezing-point 
lowering  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  dissolved  substance,  and 
this  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Law  of  Blagden.  This  law,  as  we 
know  to-day,  is  by  no  means  general.  In  some  cases  it  holds  approx- 
imately, while  in  many  cases  the  lowering  increases  more  slowly 
than  the  amount  of  substance  as  the  concentration  of  the  solution 
increases.  As  a  first  attempt  at  a  generalization  in  this  field  the  law 
of  Blagden  is  important. 

The  same  relation  was  discovered  much  later  by  Rudolph,'  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  work  which  had  been  done  by  Blagden. 

'  Phil.  Tram-  TB.  277  (178B). 

»  Fogg.  Ann.  114,  63  (1861)  [  116,  66  (1862). 
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Ad  important  advance  was  made  in  the  study  of  the  freezing- 
point  lowering  of  solvents  by  dissolved  substances  by  Coppet' 
Instead  of  working  with  percentt^e  concentrations  he  used  quanti- 
ties of  different  substances  which  were  comparable.  He  used  molec- 
alar  quantities  of  substances,  and  expressed  hia  concentrations  in 
terms  of  gram-molecules  of  the  substance  iu  a  given  quantity  of  the 
solvent.  He  expressed  the  freezing-point  lowerings  in  terms  of  gram- 
molecular  concentrations,  and  used  the  term  which  has  sincfi  come 
so  much  to  the  front  —  molecular  lovrering  of  the  freezing-point. 
Coppet  carried  out  fairly  extensive  investigations,  and  pointed  out  a 
number  of  relations  such  as  the  approximate  equality  of  the  molecular 
lowering  produced  by  analogous  substances.  His  method,  of  course, 
did  not  compare  in  accuracy  with  that  used  in  subsequent  work,  and, 
therefore,  his  results  will  not  be  considered  in  any  detail. 

Work  of  Saoolt  —  The  work  of  Baoult '  on  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing-point  is  really  epoch-making  in  this  field,  and  has  furnished 
the  incentive  for  much  of  the  best  work  which  has  been  subsequently 
done.  He  used  a  number  of  solvents  and  studied  the  lowering  of 
their  freezing-points  produced  by  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
chemical  substances.  Iu  working  with  aqueous  solutions  he  used 
not  only  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  but  also  a  large  number  of  organic 
compounds.  By  thus  widely  extending  the  iield  of  cryoseopic 
measurements  he  was  able  to  point  out  a  number  of  relations  which 
had  hitherto  been  undiscovered. 

A  few  of  the  many  results  obtained  by  Eaoult  will  be  given,  and 
then  some  of  his  conclusions  from  his  investigations. 

He  represents  by  A  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  produced 
by  one  gram  of  substance  in  one  hundred  grams  of  the  solvent,  and 
by  M  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound.  The  molecule  lower- 
ing, T,  =  MA. 

"  I  have  found  that  if  the  solutions  are  dilute  ...  all  the  organic 
substances  in  aqueous  solution  produced  a  molecular  lowering  which 
is  nearly  constant  .  .  .  and  I  have  shown'  what  use  could  be  made 
of  this  fact  for  determining  the  molecular  weights  of  organic  com- 
pounds soluble  in  water.  I  will  now  show  that  analogous  results 
are  obtained  with  all  solvents  which  can  be  readily  solidified,  and 
that  a  very  important  general  law  ia  connected  with  them." 

»  Ann.  Chim.  Fh'ji.  [4],  38,  36B  (1871)  ;  U,  602  (1872)  ;  86,  98  (1872). 

■  Ibid.  [6],  SS,  137  (1863) ;  [6],  i,  06  (1884).  Scientific  Memoirs  Series, 
IV,  71. 

*  Scientific  Memoirs  Series,  IV,  Tl.  Edited  by  Ames  (Ainer.  Book  Co.). 
Anit.  Chim.  Phya.  [5],  3S,  1S7  (1863). 
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SonTTioNS  IN  Acetic  Acid 
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The  moleculBx  loverings  in  acetic  acid  centre  around  two  values, 
Tii  39  and  18  —  the  one  being  doable  the  other. 
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Here,  also,  we  find  that  the  molecular  lowering  centres  around 
the  two  values,  49  and  ^5. 

The  results  obtained  with  water  as  a  solvent  are  more  irregular 
than  in  auy  other  case.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  earlier  experi- 
menters in  this  field  failed  to  discover  generalizations.  They  all 
worked  with  aqueous  solutions,  and  with  aqueous  solutions  of 
metallic  salts.  Raoult  was  the  first  to  employ  organic  compounds 
with  water  as  a  solvent. 

The  same  relatione  discovered  with  other  solvents  appear  also 
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Hydrochloric  ftcid . 
Nitric  Mid      . 
Snlpburic  acid 
yotasalum  hydroxide 
Sodium  hydroxide  ' 
PoUsaium  tormate 
Sodium  Bulplukte    . 
Sodium  oxalate 
Calcium  oitrate 
Ctqiper  BulphAte    . 

Methyl  alcohol 
Glycerol 
Acetone . 
Malic  acid 
Hydrocyanic  acid  . 
Ammonia 


here.  The  molecular  lowerings  in  water  centre  roughly  around  the 
two  Talues,  37  and  IS^.  All  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  all  the 
salts  of  the  strong  acids  and  bases  give  a  molecular  lowering  of 
approximately  37.  Some  salts  of  the  bivalent  metals,  all  the  weak 
acids  and  bases,  and  ^1  the  organic  compounds  glre  a  molecular 
lowering  of  approximately  18.5. 

Conclniioiu  from  the  Work  of  Saoolt  —  Baoult  drew  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  from  his  investigations :  — 

"  Every  substance,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  when  dissolved  in  a 
definite  liquid  compound  capaUe  of  solidifying,  lowers  its  freezing- 

"  The  molecular  lowerings  of  the  freezing-points  of  all  the  solvents, 
produced  by  the  different  compounds  dissolved  in  them,  approach 
two  mean  values  which  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  the  one 
being  twice  the  othei," ' 

Raoult  points  out  clearly  how  it  is  possible  to  use  the  lowering  of 
the  freezing-point  to  determine  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved 
substance.  The  sul)stances  which  produce  the  lower  or  the  higher 
value  belong  to  well-defined  groups,  and  this  fact  can  be  made  use  of 
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in  determining  molecular  weights.  Thus,  the  salts  of  the  alkalies 
in  water  give  a  molecular  lowering  of  about  37,  We  must,  therefore, 
take  that  molecular  weight  of  the  salt  which,  wbeu  multiplied  by 
the  coefficient  A  gives  37.  If  we  are  dealing  with  oi^anic  compouDds, 
we  must  adopt  that  molecular  weight  which,  when  multiplied  by  A 
gives  18.6.  Other  solvents  can  be  employed,  and  the  molecular 
weights  of  the  dissolved  substances  determined  in  a  Dumber  of  sol- 
vents. The  importance  of  the  freezing-point  method  in  determining 
molecular  weights  will  be  taken  up  a  little  later;  reference  is  made 
to  it  here  to  show  that  it  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  work  of  Raoult, 
and  that  the  possibility  of  determining  the  molecular  weights  of  sub- 
stances in  solution  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  him. 

Baonlt'i  Law  for  Different  Solratta.  —  If  the  molecular  lowerings 
of  the  different  solvents  axe  divided  by  the  molecular  weights  of  the 
solvents,  the  law  of  Raoult  becomes  apparent.  The  table  for  six  sol- 
Tents,  taken  from  the  paper  by  Kaoult,*  is  given  below ;  — 


M 

M 

.MOI«0.  W.1UHT 

»0L».  Lovnwa 

■I  1  MuLwlil.1  m  IW 

Water    .       . 

18 

47 

2°.61 

Formlo  Acid  .        . 

46 

29 

0°.63 

-Acetic  Acid   . 

eo 

8» 

if.m 

Bensene 

78 

60 

0=.M 

12S 

73 

0°Ji9 

Ethylene  bromide  . 

188 

119      • 

o°.e8 

With  the  exception  of  water,  the  value  of  ^ts  ver^  nearly  a  con- 
ttant,  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  Baoult  points  out  that 
this  is,  indeed,  not  surprising;  since,  if  the  lowering  of  the  freezing- 
point  is  so  largely  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance, as  we  know  that  it  is,  why  should  it  not  also  be  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  solvent  ? 

Leaving  water  out  of  the  question  for  a  moment,  the  general  law 
of  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  solvents,  as  discovered  by 
Raoult,  can  be  formulated  thus :  — 

"If  one  molecule  of  any  mti>»tanee  is  dissolved  in  one  hundred  mole- 
ctUea  of  any  liquid  of  a  different  nature,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing- 
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poivi  of  this  liquid  it  atways  tiearly  the  tame,  and  approxitnatdy 
O-M." ' 

Exeeption  prewnted  bj  Water.  —  The  ezceptioB  to  this  law  pre- 
sented bj  water  is  quite  interestlDg  in  the  light  of  what  we  have 
already  learned  with  respect  to  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  mole- 
cules of  pure  water.  From  b  study  of  the  surface-tension  of  water, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Bamsay  and  Shields  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  four  chemical  molecules  of  water  aggregated  to 
form  what  is  sometimes  called  the  physical  molecule.  In  other 
words,  the  formula  for  the  molecule  of  water  in  the  liquid  state 
should  be  (H,0),  or  H,0.. 

An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  for  aqueous  solutions  will 
show  that  the  maximum  molecidar  lowering  for  water  may  be  as    . 
great  as  i9,  and  a  number  of  cases  are  known  where  it  is  as  great  as 
47.    This  is  just  about  the  value  which  we  would  expect,  if  the  mole- 
cules of  water  were  t^gregated  in  groups  of  four :  — 


47 
18  x^ 


=  0.66. 


This  value  is  very  close  to  the  mean  of  the  values  found  for  the 
other  five  solvents. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Bamsay  and  Shields,  from  a  study  of 
the  surface-tension  of  water,  is  thus  confirmed  by  the  freezing-point 
lowerings  produced  by  dissolved  substances. 

It  should  be  stated  before  leaving  the  law  of  Baoult  that  the 
most  refined  work  has  subsequently  shown  that  the  law  is  not 
rigidly  true.  It  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  but  one 
which  cottrdiuates  a  large  number  of  otherwise  more  or  less  dis- 
connected facts. 

Freoing-point  Ziomring  and  the  DUwoiation  Theory. — According 
to'  the  theory  which  had  just  been  proposed  by  Arrhenius,  acids, 
bases,  and  salts  in  the  presence  of  water  are  broken  down  into 
parts,  whicb  were  called  ions.  Solutions  of  these  substances,  it 
will  be  remembered,  gave  a  greater  osmotic  pressure  than  would  be 
expected  from  the  concentrations  employed.  Just  these  same  sub- 
stances gave  a  too  great  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  water. 
If  the  compound  was  of  the  type  of  hydrochloric  acid,  potassium 
hydroxide,  or  potassium  chloride,  i.e.  such  as  would  dissociate  into 
two  ions,  the  molecular  lowering  in  dilute  solutions  was  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  the  normal.     If  the  molecule  of  the  substance  could  dis- 

1  Scientific  M«moIn  Series,  IV,  02.    Edited  by  Ames  (Amer.  Book  Co.). 
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sociate  into  three  ions,  as  sulphuric  acid,  barium  hydroxide,  or 
barium  chloride,  the  molecular  lowering  was  nearly  three  times  the 
nonbal,  if  the  solutions  were  dilute.  - 

These  facts  accord  perfectly  with  the  results  of  the  measur&- 
menta  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  furnish  strong  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  —  an  ion  lowering  the  freezing- 
point  to  the  same  extent  as  a  molecule. 

Airhenius  *  saw  the  significance  of  these  facts  in  connection  with 
his  theory,  and  pointed  out  that  we  have  here  a  method  of  testing 
the  theory.  He  used  the  freezing-point  method  to  determine  the 
values  of  the  coefiBcient  i,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Van't  HofF 
into  the  general  gas  equation,  in  order  that  it  might  be  applied  to 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions.  Arrhenius  pointed  out  that  the 
value  of  t  could  be  obt^ned  by  the  f reeziug-poiut  method  as  follows : 
If  a  gram-molecular  weight  of  a  uou-dissociated  compound  is  dift- 
solved  ic  a  litre  of  water,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  the 
water  is  1°.86.  If  the  substance  is  dissociated,  the  lowering  pro- 
duced by  a  solution  of  equal  concentration  is  always  greater  than 
the  above.  In  order  to  find  the  value  of  t,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
divide  the  molecular  lowering  found,  f,  by  1.85:  — 


f  = 


1.86 


Arrhenius  determined  by  this  method  the  value  of  j  for  a  large 
number  of  substances,  and  compared  the  values  obtained  with  those 
found  by  another  method,  which  we  will  consider  later.  It  was 
from  this  comparison,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  theory  of  electrolytic 
dissociation  at  once  came  into  prominence. 

Apparatu  deviled  by  Beokmium. — The  measurements  of  the 
freezing-points  of  solvents  and  of  solutions,  which  had  been  made 
up  to  thjs  time,  were  necessarily  not  very  refined.  Neither  the 
apparatus  employed  nor  the  method  used  admitted  of  any  very  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  An  important  step  toward  the  improvement 
of  both  method  and  apparatus  was  taken  by  Beckmann,*  after  a 
number  of  attempts  had  been  made  by  HentBchel'  and  others.  The 
apparatus  designed  and  used  by  Beckmann  is  shown  in  the  following 
figure:  — 

-  The  glass  vessel  .i4  is  to  receive  the  solvent  or  solution  whose 
freezing-point  is  to  be  determined.     The  substance  can  be  introduced 

1  ZUehr.phgt.  Chem.  1,  6*(  (1887).  »  Ibid.  S,  638  (1888). 

•  Ibid.  9.  30e  (1888). 
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through  the  side-tube,  but  the  latter  can  be  readily  dispensed  with. 
The  tube  A  passes  through  a  nork  into  the  wider  glass  tube  Ai,  and 
an  air-space  exists  between  the  walls  of  the  two  tubes.  The  thet^ 
mometer  T  is  inserted  into  A,  and  fastened  tightly  in  position  by 
means  of  a  cork.  The  liquid  in  ^  is  stirred 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod  bent  in  a  circle 
of  sufficient  diameter  to  allow  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  to  pass  through.  The 
stirrer  is  attached  to  a  vertical  rod  S,  and 
moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  the,  hand. 
J3  is  a  battery  jar,  which  contains  the 
freezing-mixture.  The  substance  used  in 
the  jar  depends  upon  the  freezing-point  of 
the  solvent  with  which  we  are  de&ling. 
If  the  solvent  freezes  appreciably  above 
the  freezing-point  of  water,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  use  water  and  ice.  If  we  are 
working  with  water  as  the  solvent,  the 
freezing-mixture  more  commonly  used  is 
ice  and  salt  Care  must  be 
taken  that  not  too  much  salt 
is  used,  since,  when  the  mix- 
ture is  too  cold,  the  results  ob- 
tmned  are  often  not  reliable. 

The  thermometer  used  by 
Beckmann  requires  special 
comment.  It  is  constructed  on 
a  different  plan  from  tliat  of 
any  other  thermometer  which 
has  ever  been  used.  In  the 
first  place,  the  bulb  is  very 
large,  and,  consequently,  the 
divisions  on  the  scale  corre- 
spond to  a  very  small  range 
Pjg  2i.  in  temperature.     The   largest      fig.  25. 

scale   divisions  correspond  to 
decrees.     The  total  range  of  such  a  thermometer  is  usually  about  6*. 
The  next  smaller  divisions  correspond  to  tenths  of  a  degree,  and  the 
smallest  divisions  to  hundredths  of  a  degree.     By  means  of  a  small 
lens  it  is  possible  to  read  the  scale  to  thousandths  of  a  degree. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Beckmann  thermometer  ia,  however, 
the  arrangement  at  the  top.    This  is  seen  in  Fig.  25. 
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The  capillary  terminates  ia  a  reaerroir  or  cistern,  into  which,  bj 
warmiDg  the  bulb,  mercury  can  be  driven.  The  mercury  in  this 
reserroir  can  be  thrown  either  to  the  top  or  bottom  by  holding  the 
tfaenoometer  and  tapping  or  thrusting  it.  By  this  means  it  is  pos- 
sible to  iScrease  or  decrease  the  amount  of  mercury  in  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer,  and  to  so  adjust  the  amount  that  the  top  of  the  col- 
umn will  come  to  rest  at  any  desired  point  on  the  scale,  when  the 
instrument  is  placed  in  the  freezing  solvent.  The  freezing-point  of 
any  solvent  or  solution  can,  then,  be  adjusted  at  any  desired  posi- 
tion on  the  scale,  and  the  difference  between  the  freezLUg-points  of 
the  solvent  and  solution  determined.  This  differential  thermometer 
of  Beckmann  has  proved  of  incalculable  service  to  physical  chemis- 
tiy,  and  has  contributed  more  to  our  knowledge,  in  the  field  which 
we  are  now  studying,  than  any  invention  or  device  which  has  ever 
been  proposed.  The  Beckmann  thermometer  plays  a  rflle  in  physical 
chemistry  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  potash  bulbs  of 
Liebig  in  organic  chemistry. 

■fltiud  «xLploy«d  bj  Backmaiin.  —  The  method  of  working  with 
the  Beckmann  apparatus  is  very  simple.  If  we  are  dealii^  with 
aqueous  solutions,  enough  water  is  introduced  into  the  vessel  A  to 
cover  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  The  freezing-point  of  the  water 
is  determined  on  tiie  scale  of  the  thermometer,  and  then  redeter- 
mined. The  two  readings  should  not  differ  more  than  a  very  few 
thousandths  of  a  degree.  When  the  water  is  being  cooled  down  in 
the  vessel,  it  does  not  freeze  as  quickly  as  it  reaches  the  zero  point, 
but  undercools,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  or  three  degrees,  before 
the  ice  begins  to  separate.  Ice  will  then  separate  until  heat  enough 
is  liberated  to  warm  the  remaining  water  up  to  the  freezing  tempera- 
ture. After  the  freezing-point  of  the  water  has  been  accurately  de- 
termined on  the  thermometer,  —  and  this  must  always  be  done  just 
before  the  freezing-point  of  the  solution  is  determined,  —  we  then  pro- 
ceed to  determine  the  freezing-point  of  the  solution.  The  solution 
can  be  prepared  in  either  of  two  ways.  The  water  iji  the  freezing- 
vessel  can  be  weighed  and  then  a  weighed  amount  of  the  substance 
introduced;  or  the  solution  can  be  prepared  in  a  measuring  flask, 
using  some  of  the  same  water  whose  freezing-point  has  just  been  de- 
termined. The  method  chosen  for  preparing  the  solution  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  sulatance  available,  the  solubility  of  the  sub- 
stance, concentration  of  solution  desired,  ete. 

Having  prepared  the  solution,  its  freezing-point  must  now  be  de- 
termined. We  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in  determining 
the  freezing-point  of  a  solution,  aa  in  the  case  of  a  pure  solvent. 
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Duplicate  determinations  should  differ  only  slightly  from  each 
other.  The  difference  between  the  freezing-point  of  the  solvent  and 
that  of  the  solution  is  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  the  for- 
mer produced  by  the  dissolved  substance. 

The  Sepsratlon  of  loe  conoentntM  the  Solution.— When  a  pure 
solvent  freezes,  enough  solid  separates  to  warm  the  remaining  liquid 
up  to  its  fieezing-poiut.  The  amount  of  solid  formed  depends, 
evidently,  upon  the  amount  of  the  undercooling  and  the  heat  of 
solidification  of  the  solvent,  which  is  obviously  equal  to  its  heat  of 
fusion.  In  the  case  of  a  pure  solvent  there  is  no  correction  to  be 
introduced  for  the  separation  of  the  solid  phase,  since  the  remainder 
of  the  liquid  is  unchanged. 

When  a  solution  freezes,  the  case  is  quite  different  The  pure 
solid  separates  from  a  solution  as  from  the  solvent  alone.  Since 
none  of  the  dissolved  substance  separates,  the  solution  becomes  more 
concentrated,  due  to  the  freezing  out  of  some  of  the  solvent.  Since 
the  solution  w&oae  freezing-point  is  determined  is  more  concentrated 
than  that  with  which  we  started,  some  correction  must  be  introduced 
for  this  increase  in  the  concentration.  The  correction  can  be  calcu- 
lated very  simply,  as  Jones'  has  pointed  out.  Let  m  be  the  under- 
coolii^  of  the  solution  in  degrees,  s  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid, 
and  I  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  unit  weight  of  the  solvent, 
-T-=/,  where  /  is  the  amount  by  which  the  solution  will  be  concen- 
trated, due  to  the  separation  of  ice. 

Determination  of  Xolecnlar  Woighta  by  tho  Freedng-pout 
Xethod.  —  One  o£  the  most  important  applications  of  the  freezing- 
point  method  is  the  determination  of  the  molecular  weights  of  sub- 
stances in  solution  in  different  solvents.  A  great  number  of  such 
determinations  have  been  made,  and  much  light  thrown  on  the 
nature  of  dissolved  substances  in  general.  The  method  used  is' 
generally  that  described  by  Bectmann  and  which  has  just  been  con- 
sidered. Knowing  the  weight  of  the  solvent,  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
solved substance,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  produced,  and 
the  freezing-point  constant  of  the  solvent,  it  is  quite  simple  to  cal- 
culate the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved  substance.  If  Jf  is  the 
unknown  molecular  weight,  W  the  weight  of  the  solvent,  w  that  of 
the. substance,  A  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  observed,  and  C 
the  constant  for  the  solvent,  we  have  — 

ATT 
1  ZiKhr.^phyt.  Chem.  IS,  S24  (1893). 
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A  -word  in  reference  to  the  freezing-point  constant  of  a  solvent. 
When  a  gram-molecular  weight  of  a  completely  undissociated  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  in  1000  grams  of  water,  the  freezing-point  of  the 
water  is  lowered  I'.SC.  This  value  is  known  as  the  molecular  lower- 
ing of  water.  When  the  molecular  lowering  is  multiplied  by  10,  we 
have  the  values  of  the  freezing-point  constant  given  below  for  a  few 
of  the  more  common  solvents :  — 


0 

c 

Acetic  acid 

Beniena        .... 

Ethylene  bromide . 

89.0 
60.0 
117.9 

Formic  *cid.         .        . 
Water 

27.7 
70.7 
18.6 

For  details  in  connection  with  the  application  of  the  freezing-point 
method  to  the  problem  of  molecular  weight  determinations,  and  for 
some  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained,  hardly  more  than 
reference  can  be  made  to  other  works^  which  deal  especially  with 
these  phases  of  our  subject.  It  shouM,  however,  be  stated  here,  that 
the  molecnlai  weights  of  non-electrolytes  in  water  usually  come  out 
the  simplest  possible,  showing  that  there  is  no  a^regation  of  the 
molecules  in  such  solutions.  Such  molecular  weights  correspond  to 
those  found  in  the  state  of  vapor,  by  the  vapor4ensity  methods.  It 
must  not  be  concluded  that  the  molecular  weights  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions are  always  the  same  as  in  the  state  of  vapor,  nor  that  the 
molecular  weights  in  solution  in  water  are  always  the  simplest  pos- 
sible, since  there  are  many  exceptions  to  both  of  these  conclusions. 
Other  common  solvents  which  do  not  favor  the  formation  of  molec- 
ular complexes  are  formic  and  acetic  acids,  phenol,  aniline,  etc. ; 
while  association  frequently  takes  place  in  benzene,  nitrobenzene, 
ethylene  bromide,  and  the  like. 

Erroneous  Conoluion  from  Freedn^-point  SeterminatiDns. — One 
error  has  so  often  arisen  in  connection  with  the  determination  of 
molecular  weights  in  solution,  that  attention  must  be  called  to  it  in 
this  conneotion.  The  freezing-point  method  gives  us,  aa  we  believe, 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  in  solution,  and  in  solution  in 
the  particular  solvent  in  question.     From  such  results  conclusions 

1  A  Hnuill  laborator;  gaide  on  Preeiing-point,  Boiling-point,  and  Cottdtto- 
Uvltg  Melhoda  has  been  prepared  bj  H.  C.  Jonea.  A  much  more  elnborata 
work  ia  that  at  H.  Btltz  translated  by  Jonea  and  King :  Practical  Method*  for 
Dttermininti  Molecular  WelghU  (Chem.  Pub.  Co.).  Bee  also  Traube'a  Fhyst- 
katiaelk-chemitche  Methoden. 
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are  often  drawn  as  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  pure,  homogeneous 
substance.  Indeed,  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  certain 
isomeric  and  polymeric  substances  have  the  same  molecular  weights, 
because,  when  dissolved  in  some  solvent,  they  show  the  same  molec- 
ular weight 

This  is,  of  course,  all  entirely  unjustified.  We  do  not  know  the 
connection  between  the  molecular  weight  of  a  substance  in  solution 
and  its  molecular  weight  in  the  pure  state,  and  until  such  a  relation 
has  been  discovered,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  freezing- 
point  method  gives  us  only  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  in 
the  presence  of  the  solvent  with  which  we  are  working. 

Siuooiation  as  measured  by  the  Freasing-pDint  Xetiuid.  —  The 
second  important  application  of  the  freezing-point  method  to  physi- 
cal chemical  problems  will  now  be  taken  up.  The  lowering  of  the 
freezing-point  of  water  produced  by  electrolytes  is  always  greater 
than  that  produced  by  non-electrolytes  of  the  same  gram-molecular 
concentration.  This  is  explained,  as  we  have  seen,  by  assuming 
that  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  the  molecules  are  dissociated  into 
ions,  the  number  depending  upon  the  concentratioii  of  the  solution 
and  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance.  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  molecular  weights  of  such  substances  in 
solution,  since  the  value  found  would,  for  any  given  substance,  be 
dependent  upon  the  concentratioii  of  the  solution,  and  at  all  con- 
centrations would  be  smaller  than  the  smallest  possible  molecular 
weight  of  the  substance  in  question. 

To  compounds  which  are  dissociated  in  solution  the  freezing- 
point  method  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  amount 
of  the  dissociation.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  an  ion 
and  a  molecule  lower  the  freezing-point  to  the  same  extent.  If  a 
molecule  dissociates  into  two  ions  (and  it  can  never  dissociate  into 
less  than  two),  the  freezing-point  lowering  will  be  double  that  pro- 
duced by  an  undissociated  substance ;  if  into  three  ions,  the  lowering 
will  be  three  times  as  great;  and  so  on.  The  method  of  calculating 
dissociation  is  obvious  from  the  above  statements,  (if  the  molecular 
lowering  la  divided  by  the  constant  for  the  solvent  we  obtun  the 
coefficient  i.  The  dissociation  a  for  binary  electrolytes  is  obtained 
from  the  expression,  — 

«  =  (-!. 

If  the  electrolyte  is  ternary,  the  molecules  breaking  down  into 
three  ions  each,  we  have — 
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and  the  same  principle  holds  for  electrolytes  which  yield  a  larger 
number  of  ions.  It  is  thus  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
dissociation  of  any  electrolyte  in  water,  up  to  dilutions  of  say  ^^ 
normal. 

In  order  that  such  determinations  may  have  any  scientific  value, 
they  must  be  made  with  a  very  conaidei'able  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  method  devised  by  Beckmann  for  molecular  weight  determina- 
tions is  far  too  crude  for  work  of  this  kind.  We  shall  examine  some 
of  the  more  refined  methoda  for  determining  freezing-points. 

More  Aoourate  Kethods  of  meBtnring  Freering-pointB. — A  method 
which  was  apparently  an  improvement  on  that  of  Beckmann  was 
devised  in  1892  by  Jones.'  This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  8i%- 
gestion  of  Ostwald,  in  whose  laboratory  it  was  carried  out.  At  this 
time  there  were  two  general  methods  of  measuring  dissociation, 
vhich  will  be  described  in  the  proper  places,  and  these  two  gave 
results  which  differed  very  considei-ably.  The  object  was  to  find 
a  third  method  of  measuring  dissociation,  to  see  with  which  of  the 
other  two  the  results  would  ^ree,  if  with  either.  The  vessel  which 
was  to  contain  the  solution  was  enlarged  so  that  it  held  a  litre.  The 
lai^r  volume  of  the  liquid  would  be  less  susceptible  to  changes  in 
external  temperature.  The  apparatus  was  constructed  so  as  to 
secure  as  uniform  cooling  as  possible,  and  a  much  more  efficient 
stirrer  was  devised  and  used.  The  thermometer  employed  was  of 
the  Beckmann  type,  but  was  about  ten  times  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
Beckmann  instrument  The  scale,  which  comprised  only  0°.6,  was 
divided  directly  into  thousandths  of  a  degree,  so  that  with  a  lens 
it  was  possible  to  read  the  scale  to  ten-thousandths  of  a  degree. 
With  this  apparatus  Jones  measured  the  dissociation  of  a  number  of 
acids,  bases,  and  salts,  in  aqueous  solutions  ranging  in  concentration 
from  0.1  to  0.001  normal ;  and  the  results  obtained  agreed  very  sat- 
isfactorily with  those  of  another  method,  which  has  since  been 
shown  to  be  the  most  reliable  measure  of  electrolytic  dissociation. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  third  method,  which  differed  from  those 
obtained  by  the  other  two,  have  been  shown  to  contain  an  error,  and 
when  this  was  corrected  the  three  sets  of  results  agreed  very  satis- 
factorily. 

A  number  of  improvements  in  the  freezing-point  method  have 
been  suggested  since  the  above  method  was  proposed.  Lewis* 
attempted  to  improve  the  stirring  device  and  other  minor  features. 

■  ZUehr.  phji».  Cktm.  11,  110,  C29  (1893)  ;  18,  639  (1893). 
*  Aid.  1»,  3e&  (I8M). 
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Loomis '  took  special  precautioDS  not  to  keep  the  freezing-miztore 
too  cold,  to  keep  his  thermometer  at  the  aame  temperature  day  and 
night,  and  to  stir  at  a  unifonu  rate.  He  has  carried  out  a  number 
of  investigations  which  represent  a  large  amount  of  very  careful 
work.  Ponsot '  has  also  done  much  work  on  the  problem  of  freezing- 
point  lowerings,  but  his  results  are  so  very  peculiar  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  judgment  upon  them.  Nemst  and  Abegg'  have  made 
very  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  freezing-point  lower- 
ings,  calling  attention  especially  to  the  necessity  in  many  cases  of 
keeping  the  temperature  of  the  freezing-bath  only  a  little  below  that 
of  the  freezing-point  of  the  liquid.  They  also  showed  the  necessity 
of  correcting,  in  certain  cases,  for  the  heat  liberated  in  stirrii^,  for 
the  rate  of  cooling,  etc. 

The  most  accurate  work,  however,  which  has  ^ver  been  done  on 
freezing-points  of  solvents  and  solutions  seems  to  be  the  recent 
investigations  of  Baoult,*  —  the  father  of  all  cryoscopic  work.  This 
has  proved  to  be  his  last  important  contribution  to  science,  Raoult 
having  just  died  in  Grenoble,  France,  where  all  his  earlier  cryoscopic 
work  was  done.  His  last  work  was  thus  a  beautiful  investigation 
along  the  same  lines  which  brought  him  into  prominence  many  years 
ago.  This  investigation  will  stand  as  a  crowning  glory  to  a  life 
devoted  with  unusual  zeal  to  the  cause  of  pure  science. 

Abnormal  Piening-point  Loweringi  produced  by  Some  Eleotro- 
lyt«  in  Concentrated  Bolntioni,  —  The  results  obtained  for  the  dis- 
sociation of  electrolytes  in  water  show  that  the  dissociation  in- 
creases with  the  dilution,  from  the  most  concentrat«d  solutions 
investigated  up  to  a  dilution  of  about  -^^^^  normal,  where  it 
becomes  complete.  We  should  expect  from  these  results,  and  also 
from  those  obtained  by  other  methods,  that  the  dissociation  would 
continue  to  decrease  with  increase  in  concentration,  however  far  the 
concentration  might  be  carried.  Such  has  recently  been  shown  not 
to  be  the  case. 

Jones  and  Ota,*  in  their  work  on  the  nature  of  solutions  of  double 
chlorides,  obtained  irregular  results  in  concentrated  solutions  by  the 
freezing-point  method. 

Jones  and  Knight,*  in  their  work  on  double  chlorides  and  bro- 
mides, found  that  the  molecular  lowering  increased  with  the  concen- 
tration from  a  certain  point,  and  then  increased  again  from  this 

1  Wted.  Ann.  61,  600 ;  67,  405  ;  60,  523  (1804-1897). 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Phyi.  [7],  10.  7B  (1897). 

■  ZtBChr,  phyi.  Chem.  16,  681  (18M).  *  Ibid.  97,  617  (1898). 

*  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.  39,  6  (1899).  •  Ibid.  99, 110  (1899). 
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point  with  the  dilution,  as  would  be  expected.  The  increase  in  the 
molecular  lowering  became  very  marked  at  great  concentrations; 
indeed,  so  pronounced  that  the  molecular  lowering  of  a  normal  solu- 
tion was  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  the  theoretical  inoleculax  lower- 
ing whea  all  the  salt  was  completely  dissociated. 

This  was  erideotly  a  remarkable  and  surprising  fact,  and  obvi- 
ously merited  careful  study.  Jones  and  Chambers*  took  up  the 
subject  systematically,  and  determined  the  freezing-point  lowerings 
produced  by  concentrated  solutions  of  a  number  of  chlorides  and 
bromides.  They  used  calcium,  barium,  etrontium,  magnesium,  and 
cadmium  chlorides  and  bromides.  They  found  the  increase  in 
molecular  lowering  with  increase  in  concentration  from  a  certain 
point,  for  every  salt  except  cadmium  chloride  and  bromide.  The 
results  obtained  with  one  chloride  and  bromide  will  bring  out  the 
point.  Column  I  gives  the  concentration  in  terms  of  normal ;  col- 
umn II,  the  corrected  lowering  of  tlie  freezii^-point  (corrected  for 
separation  of  ice) ;  column  III,  the  molecular  lowering. 
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It  will  be  observed  tiiat  there  is  a  minimum  in  the  molecular 
lowering  of  the  freezing-point,  from  which  this  value  increases  both 
with  dilution  and  with  concentration.  The  existence  of  such  a. 
minimum  is  shown  best  by  plotting  the  results  in  curves.  The  two 
sets  of  curves  show  the  results  which  were  obtained,  the  one  with 
chlorides,  the  other  with  bromides.  Cadmium  chloride  and  bromide 
show  no  sign  of  a  minimum  in  the  molecular  lowering.  The  results 
which  were  earlier  obtained  by  Jones '  for  sodium  chloride  are  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


'  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.  B3,  89  (1900). 
'ZmkT.pkvt.  Chent.  11,  629(1893). 
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The  work  has  since  been  extended  by  Chambers  and  Frazet.' 
They  worked  with  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids,  sodium  acetate, 
1  Amtr.  Chent.  Jovm.  U,  612  (1900). 
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copper  Bulphate,  zinc  chloride,  and  Btrontium  and  cadmium  iodides. 
In  every  one  of  these  oases  they  found  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
minimum  in  the  molecular  lowerii^  of  the  freezing-point. 

Potdbla  Eiplaaation. — What  is  the  explanation  of  the  abnormal 
behavior  of  these  substances  ?  Jones  and  Chambers '  have  offered 
a  tentative  suggestion  to  account  for  these  facts.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  nearly  all  of  these  substances  are  quite  hygroscopic. 
Indeed,  the  work  was  directed  toward  the  study  of  compounds 
which  have  this  property.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  only  expla- 
nation is  that  in  concentrated  solutions  these  substances  take  up  a 
part  of  the  water,  forming  complex  compounds  with  it,  and  thus 
removing  it  from  the  field  of  action  as  far  as  freezing-point  lowering 
is  concerned.  The  unstable  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  one 
molecule  of  the  substance  with  a  large  number  of  molecules  of  water, 
acts  as  one  molecule  in  lowering  the  freezing-point  of  the  remaining 
water.  But  the  total  water  present,  which  is  then  acting  as  solvent, 
is  diminished  by  the  amount  taken  up  by  the  substance.  The  lower- 
ing of  the  freezing-point  is  thus  abnormally  great,  because  a  part 
of  the  water  is  no  longer  present  as  solvent,  but  is  in  combination 
with  the  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance.  By  assuming,  then, 
that  a  molecule  of  the  dissolved  substance  is  in  combination  with  a 
large  number  of  molecules  of  water,  it  is  possible  to  explain  all  of 
these  apparently  abnormal  results. 

Evidence  in  Favor  of  the  Above  Xxplanatioa.  —  It  is  not  a  simple 
matter  to  obtun  direct  evidence  bearing  on  this  point.  A  bit  of 
indirect  evidence  has,  however,  been  furnished  by  working  with 
another  substance.  It  was  vigorously  maintained,  especially  by 
Mendel^e£f,  that  sulphuric  acid  forms  compounds  with  water  in  dilute 
solutions-  These  compounds  were  represented  as  very  complex, 
containing  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  large  number  of 
molecules  of  water.  If  this  was  tnie,  it  was  at  variance  with  the 
theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  since  this  theory  claimed  not  only 
that  there  were  no  such  compounds  in  dilute  solutions,  but  that  the 
dissolved  substance  itself  actually  broke  down  or  dissociated  into 
ions. 

An  investigation  to  test  the  correctness  of  Mendel^fTs  conclusion 
was  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  Arrhenius  in  1S93,  by  Jones.* 
The  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  dry  acetic  acid  by  water  alone 
was  determined ;  then,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  acetic 

I  Amer.  Chem.  Jovrn.  SS,  103  (1900). 

*  Ztsehr.phv*.  Ckem.  1*,  410  (1604)  ;  .inter.  CA«in.  Journ.  U,  1  (1804). 
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acid  b;  sulptiaric  acid ;  and,  finally,  the  lowering  of  the  t 
point  of  acetic  acid  by  water  and  salpburic  acid  together.  The 
result  was  to  show  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  favor 
of  Mendel^fTs  theory  of  the  existence  of  very  complex  hydrates  in 
dilute  solutions.  But  it  aJso  showed  that  there  are  undoubtedly 
compounds  formed  in  solution  between  the  acid  and  water,  hav* 
ing  Uie  composition  H,SOt  ■  H,0  and  HiSO^  -  2  H,0.  When  the  amount 
of  water  present  was  about  thirty  times  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
no  compounds  having  greater  complexity  were  formed,  as  was  shown 
by  the  freezii^-point  lowering  of  the  acetic  acid. 

If  sulphuric  acid  can  combine  with  water  in  concentrated  solu- 
tions, forming  compounds  like  the  above,  why  may  not  other  hygro- 
scopic substances  have  the  same  power  ?  This  line  of  evidence  is, 
of  course,  no  proof  of  our  theory,  but  it  shows  that  there  are  analo- 
gous cases  known,  and  has  the  same  weight  as  other  lines  of  reason- 
ing based  upon  aoaiogj. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  facts  have  been  estab- 
lished beyond  question,  and  we  now  know  that  molecular  lowering 
of  the  freezing-point  does  not  always  increase  with  the  dilution,  but 
may  also,  in  some  cases,  increase  with  the  concentration. 

Freeiing-points  of  Amalpuni.  —  The  lowering  of  the  freezing- 
point  of  mercury,  produced  by  dissolved  metals,  has  been  studied 
by  Tammann.'  The  value  of  the  constant  for  mercury,  as  calculated 
by  a  method  which  will  soon  be  discussed,  was  found  to  be  426. 
Tammann  worked  with  solutions  of  potassium,  sodium,  thallium, 
zinc,  and  bismuth,  in  mercury,  and  determined  the  molecular  weights 
of  the  dissolved  metals.  The  molecular  weights  caloulatod  from 
his  results  are  as  follows :  — 
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These  results  show  that  the  molecular  weights  of  metals  dissolved 

in  mercury   are   practically  identical   with  their  atomic  weights. 

The  molecule  of  the  metals  in  such  solutions  contains  one  atom. 

Tammann  also  extended  his  work  to  solutions  of  metals  in 


*  Zttekr.  phgi.  Chem.  9,  411  (1869). 
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aodium,  and  studied  the  freezing-points  of  such  alloys.  Solutions 
qt  metals  in  sodium  have  also  been  investigated  b;  Heycock  and 
Neville.^  They  found  that  the  law  of  Eaoult  applies  to  such  solu- 
tions. One  atom  of  a  metal,  dissolved  in  one  hundred  atoms  of 
sodium,  produced  a  constant  lowering  of  the  fteezing-point,  almost 
r^ardless  of  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  metal.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  with  tin  as  a  solvent.  The  law  of  Baoult  applied 
here,  the  atomic  lowering  being  a  constant  except  in  a  few  cases 
as  with  aluminium,  where  the  atomic  lowering  is  much  smaller  than 
with  other  metals. 

Eoteetie  Alloya.  —  If  we  melt  together  any  two  metals  which  can 
dissolve  one  another,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  we  have  an 
alloy.  The  freezing-points  of  such  alloys  are  usually  lower  than 
those  of  the  constituents,  and  a  number  of  cases  are  known  where 
the  alloy  freezes  much  lower  than  the  lowest  freezing  constituent 
(ej/.  Wood's  metal,  Bose's  metal,  etc.).  The  freeziug-point  of  an 
alloy  of  any  two  metals  depends  upon  the  composition,  i.e.  the 
amoant  of  each  metal  present.  One  particular  alloy  has  some  spe- 
cial interest,  and  has  been  given  a  definite  name,  which  will  be 
frequently  encountered.  The  lowest  freezing  alloy  is  known  as 
the  evtectic  ailoy,  or  is  frequently  referred  to  simply  as  the  etitectic. 

CrTohydratM.  —  When  a  dilute  solution  freezes,  the  pure  solvent 
separates  in  solid  form.  If  the.  solution  is  saturated  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  when  it  is  cooled  down  to  the  freezing-point  it  becomes 
Bupersatnrated,  and  some  of  the  dissolved  substance  must  separate 
from  the  solution.  If  the  solution  is  just  saturated  at  the  freezing- 
point,  and  all  overcooling  is  prevented,  the  ice  and  dissolved  sub- 
stance will  separate  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  are  present 
in  the  solution.  If  we  continue  to  freeze  such  a  solution,  the  tem- 
perature will  remain  unchanged  until  the  whole  has  solidified.  The 
temperature  will  also  remain  unchanged  until  the  whole  is  melted 
again. 

Guthrie*  studied  such  substances,  and  termed  them  cryohydrates. 
He  supposed  them  to  be  definite  chemical  compounds,  since  they 
had  a  constant  melting-point  and  constant  composition.  This  has 
been  shown  by  Offer'  not  to  be  the  ease,  since  the  heat  of  solution 
of  a  ciyohydrate  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  solution  of  the 
solid  solvent  and  the  dissolved  substance.  Further,  the  specilic 
gravity  of  a  cryohydrate  is  the  same  as  that  calculated  by  the  law 

ijourn.  Chem.  Soe.  86,  666  (188B);  87,  378  (1800). 

«  FhU.  Mag.  [4],  «,  1  (1875);  [5],  1,  49,  and  S,  211  (1878). 

»  Berlda  WUn.  Akad.  BI,  II,  1068  (1880). 
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of  mixtuTes  from  the  specific  gravities  of  the  constituents.  Since 
there  is  neither  heat  change  nor  volume  change  in  the  formation  of 
cryohydrates,  these  cannot  be  regarded  as  chemical  compounds. 

It  Till  be  seen  at  once  that  we  have  in  these  ciyohydrates  an 
admirable  means  of  mtuntaining  a  constant,  low  temperature.  It  ia 
only  necessary  to  have  some  of  the  liquid  cryohydrate  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  solid  to  secure  uniform  temperature. 

It  is  obvions  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  a  cryohydrate  and 
a  eutectio  alloy.  A  eutectic  is  the  lowest  freezing-mixture  of  two 
metals;  a  cryohydrate  is  the  lowest  freezing-mixture  of  two  sub- 


Selation  between  Pneiiiig-poiiit  Lowering  and  Onnotio  Premm. 
—  A  very  close  relation  has  been  established  between  the  power  of 
the  dissolved  substauce  to  exert  osmotic  pressure  and  to  lower  the 
freezing-point  of  the  solvent.  That  such  a  relation  exists  has  been 
shown  both  experimentally  and  theoretically. 

De  Vries,  as  we  have  seen,  measured  the  relative  osmotic  press- 
ures of  solutions  of  different  substances,  and  determined  the  concen- 
trations which  were  isosmotic.  If  these  concentrations  are  expressed 
in  molecular  quantities,  their  reciprocal  values  are  known  as  isotonic 
coefficients,  as  has  already  been  stated.  These  coefficients  for  a 
number  of  substances,  as  compared  with  the  molecular  lowerings 
of  the  freezing-point,  are  given  in  the  followii^  tabl^  which  is 
taken  from  the  work  of  De  Vries:'  — 


SOUTAKOl 

PLUD  IT  IDD 

C,H„0, 

181 

186 

Ci,KnO,i 

18S 

198 

MgSO* 

196 

19S 

KNO, 

800 

SOS 

Naa . 

306 

361 

K,SOt 

391 

890 

C&Cl,. 

433 

468 

The  agreement  between  the  two  sets  of  values  is  as  close  as  could 
be  expected,  when  we  consider  that  these  results  were  obtuned  at 
different  temperatures  and  concentrations.  There  ie,  then,  undoubt- 
edly a  proportionality  between  osmotic  pressure  and  lowering  of 


1  Zteckr.  phs$.  Chem.  i,  427  (1888). 
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freeziog-poiDt,  so  that  tdutiona-  of  equal  osmotic  pretntre  have  also 
the  Kime  freexing-poitU. 

Bomonatratiim  of  the  Relation  between  Lowering  of  Freexiiig- 
point  and  Oemotio  Fre«nn.  — The  rektion  betweeu  osmotic  pressure 
and  lowering  of  freezing-point  waa  first  deduced,  therm odynamicalty, 
by  Van't  HoS,'  in  his  epoch-making  paper  to  which  reference  has 
beeu  made  repeatedly.  He  showed  that  solutions  in  the  same  solv- 
ent, haviug  the  same  freezing-point,  are  isotonic.  Applying  this  to 
dilute  solutions,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  solutions  which 
contain  the  same  number  of  molecules  in  the  same  Tolume,  and, 
therefore,  from  Avogadro's  law  are  isotonic,  have  also  the  same 
freezing-point  This  was  discovered  experimentally  by  Raoult,  and 
led  to  the  expression,  "  normal  molecular  lowering  of  the  freezing- 
point."  This  means  the  lowering  in  degrees,  produced  by  a  gram- 
molecular  weight  of  the  substance  in  100  (or  1000)  grams  of  the 
solvent.  The  normal  molecular  lowering  of  the  freezing-pointy 
which  we  will  term  the  freezing-point  constant  for  the  solvent,  Van't 
HoS  then  derived  from  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the  solvent 

Th^p  deduction  has  been  worked  out  more  fully  by  Ostwald,'  and 
it  will  be  given  here  essentially  in  the  form  proposed  by  faim,  with 
some  slight  modifications'  which  seem  to  make  the  several  steps  a 
little  clearer. 

The  Bolntion  with  which  we  shall  deal  contains  n  molecules  of 

substances  dissolved  in  N  molecules  of  solvent,  the  lowering  of  the 

.  freezing-j>oint  being  &.    If  3f  is  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved 

substance,  S  the  specific  lowering  of  the  freezing-point,  and  G  the 

freezing-point  constant,  the  formula  of  Baoult  is  — 


The  specific  lowering,  however,  is  equal  to  the  observed  lowering  &, 
divided  by  the  peroent^e  concentration  p;  -S  =  -  ■ 

Therefore,  -^'a:' 

But  n  =  ~fi  and  substituting  p  =a  nM  in  the  last  equation,  it 

becomes  MOt  =  CMn, 

or,  4  =  CSi.                                             (1) 

1  ZUchr.phv-  Chem.  1,  481  (1887).    Scientific  Memoirs  Series  IV,  2». 
'  Ltkri>.  d.  AlXg.  Chetn.  1,  7M.  «  Jonea :  Phil.  Mag. »«,  49S  (1888). 
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The  solvent  feezes  at  the  temperature  T,  and  we  allov  as  much 
of  the  solvent  to  aolidify  as  would  coatain  one  molecule  of  the 
dissolved  substance,  i.e.  —  molecules. 

If  the  latent  heat  of  fusioa  of  the  solvent  is  X,  the  heat  set  free 
N 
in  this  process  would  be  —  A. 

The  ice  which  has  sep&rated  is  fused  by  wanning  to  the  temper- 
ature T,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  mix  with  the  solution  by  passing 
through  a  semi-permeable  membrane.  An  osmotic  pressure  will  be 
exerted,  which  we  will  call  p.  If  the  volume  of  the  solution  is  v,  the 
work  done  is  pv. 

Since  the  heat  liberated  is  —  X,  we  have  — 

or.  m=^. 


Sinoe  pv  «  BT,  and  B  =  2  calories, 
^       n  2T* 

Substituting  ^=-u~i  where  jifis  the  moleculazireight  of  the  solv- 
ent, we  have — 

100    i  ^  •* 

From  equ&tious  (1)  and  (2), 

„      M2T* 

Representing  the  he.at  of  fusion  of  one  gram  of  the  substance  by  Ly 
we  have  K  =  LM,  and  substituting  this  in  the  last  equation,  we  have  — 


The  freenng-point  constant  of  a  solvent  is  thus  calculated  from 
the  absolute  temperature  at  which  the  solvent  freezes,  and  the  latent 
heat  of  fusion  of  the  solvent. 

From  this  equation  Van't  Hoff  caJoulated  the  value  of  the 
freezing-point  constant  for  a  number  of  solvents,  and  compared  the 
calculated  values  with  those  found  experimeatally. 
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SoLTun 

Coanun  FotrKii 

Water 

Acetic  acid      .... 
Formic  aeid     .... 
Nitrobenzene  .... 

18.7 
88.8 
2S.4 
69.5    , 

18.6 
S8.6 

27.7 
70.7 

It  is  obvious  that  the  calculated '  ralueB  agree  satisfactorily  with 
those  found  by  experiment,  and  this  confirms  the  conclusion  reached 
experimentally,  that  osmotic  pressure  and  freezing-point  lowering 
are  proportional. 

■eamrement  of  Otmotie  PrMnire  by  the  Freezing-poiDt  Kethod. 
—  We  have  seen  that  the  direct  measurement  of  osmotic  pressure  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  operation.  Indeed,  so  difficult  that  it  has  been 
attempted  by  only  a  very  few  experimenters.  After  it  was  shown 
that  there  is  direct  proportionality  between  freezing-point  lowering 
and  osmotic  pressure,  the  measurement  of  the  latter  became  rela- 
tively a  simple  matter.  It  was  only  necessary  to  determine  the 
freezing-point  lowering  produced  by  the  dissolved  substance,  in 
order  to  calculate  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution  in  question. 
A  normal  solution  of  a  completely  undissociated  substance  exerts  an 
osmotic  pressure  of  22  atmospheres.  Such  a  solution  freezes  1°.86 
lower  than  pure  water.  A  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  l',86 
corresponds,  then,  to  an  osmotic  pressure  of  22  atmospheres.  The 
osmotic  pressure  of  any  aqueous  solution  ia  obtained  from  the 
freezing-point  lowering  A,  by  multiplying  by  t, 


Osmotic  pressure  in  atmospheres  =  A  x 


VM 


The  freezing-point  method,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  carried  out,  furnishes  the  best  means  of  measuring  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  solntions  in  solvents  which  freeze  near  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

The  freezing-point  method  has,  indeed,  three  distinct  applica- 
tions :  The  determination  of  the  molecular  weights  of  non-electro- 
lytes in  solution ;  the  measurement  of  the  electrolytic  dissociation 
of  electrolytes ;  and  the  measurement  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
both  electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes.     Each  of  these  applications 

)  The  conBtants  tor  a  lai^  nnmber  ot  aolventa  are  given  by  Blitz,  in  JVac- 
tUml  Method*  for  Determining  Molteular  WeighU,  p.  106.  From  these  the 
latent  heata  ot  fuaton  are  oalculated  by  the  Van't  Haff  equation. 
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has  been  discussed  at  sufficient  length,  and  we  noir  pass  to  another 
property  of  solutions. 

LOWERING  OF  THE  VAPOR-TENSION  OF  SOLVENTS  BT  DIS- 
SOLVED SUBSTANCES  (RISE  IN  BOILING-POINT) 

Earlier  Work.  —  Every  solvent  has,  under  a  given  pressure,  a 
definite  temperature  at  which  it  freezes.  So,  also,  every  solvent,  at 
a  given  temperature,  has  a  definite  vapor-presaure.  We  have  seen 
that  the  presence  of  a  foreign  substance  in  solution  lowers  the 
freezing-point.  We  shall  now  learn  that  the  presence  of  a  dissolved 
substance  lowers  the  vapor-tension  of  the  solvent,  unless  the  dis- 
solved substance  has  itself,  under  the  conditions,  an  appreciable 
vapor-tension. 

The  mere  qualitative  fact  was  early  observed,  and  quantitative 
measurements  were  made  early  in  the  century  by  Faraday  and 
others.  The  first  to  arrive  at  any  geaeralization  of  importance  in 
this  field  was  Wllllner.'  He  studied  especially  aqueous  solutions  of 
salts,  and  compared  directly  the  vapoi-tensions  of  the  solutions  with 
those  of  pure  water  at  the  same  temperature.  He  found  that  the 
lowering  of  the  vapor-tenMon  of  toater  by  non^voUUUe,  dissolved  sub- 
stances is  proportional  to  Ike  amount  of  substance  present.  This  is 
evidently  analogous  to  the  law  of  Blagden  for  freezing-point  lower- 
ing, and,'  as  we  shall  see,  like  the  latter  is  only  an  approximation 
which  holds  in  certain  cases. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  Tammann*  studied  more 
carefully  the  vapor-pressure  of  aqueous  solutions  of  salts.  He  fouud 
that  the  molecular  lowerings  of  the  vapor-pressure,  produced  by 
salts  which  were  of  similar  composition,  were  very  nearly  the  same. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  law  of  Wullner  is  only  an  approximation, 
the  depression  of  the  vapor-tension  increasing  in  some  cases  more 
rapidly,  in  others  less  rapidly  than  the  concentration. 

The  experiments  of  Emden'  were  made  with  the  best  apparatus 
which  had  been  used  up  to  that  time.  He  confirmed  a  relation  which 
had  been  early  pointed  out  by  Von  Babo,  that  the  relation  between 
the  vapor-pressure  of  the  solution  and  the  solvent  is  independent  of 
the  temperature,  at  least  from  20°  to  95°. 

While  the  work  of  Walker*  really  belongs  to  a  later  period  than 

1  Fogg.  Ann.  103,  620  (1&68)  ;  lOS,  86  (1868)  ;  110,  664  (1860). 
3  Witd.  Ann.  M.  523  (1886^  ■  Ibid.  Bl,  146  (188T). 

•  Zt«cAr.j)Av«.  Chem.  S,  602  (1638). 
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that  of  Baoult,  which  will  be  taken  ap  next,  it  seems  best  to  deal 
with  it  in  this  connection.  "Walter  measured  the  vapor-pressure  of 
salt  solutions  at  low  temperatures,' using  a  very  simple  apparatus. 
It  consisted  of  three  Liebig  bulbs  and  a  U-tube.  Bulbs  1  and  2  con- 
tained the  solution  to  be  investigated,  bulb  3  distilled  water,  and 
the  U-tube  pumice  moistened  witji  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  was 
kept  at  a  constant  temperature.  A  slow  current  of  air,  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid,  was  drawn  through  the  entire  system.  The  air,  in 
passing  through  the  solution,  took  up  an  amount  of  water  corre- 
sponding to  the  Taper-pressure  of  the  solution.  The  second  tube 
containing  the  solution  lost  but  little  water,  and,  therefore,  this 
solution  underwent  no  appreciable  change  in  concentration.  The 
air  passed  from  the  solution  into  the  pure  water,  and  here  took  up 
more  water,  since  the  rapor-tension  of  the  solvent  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  solution.  The  air,  now  saturated  at  the  temperature  of 
the  experiment,  was  then  passed  over  the  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  it 
gave  up  practically  all  the  water  which  it  bad  taken  both  from  the 
solution  and  the  solvent.  Walker  states '  that  the  average  time  of 
an  experiment  was  twenty-two  seconds.  After  the  experiment  was 
ended  each  tube  was  weighed,  and  it  was  thus  determined  how  much 
water  was  taken  up  from  the  solutions  and  how  much  from  the  pure 
solvent.  The  ratio  of  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  pure  solvent,  to  the 
gain  in  weight  of  the  tube  containing  sulphuric  acid,  gives  the  rela- 
tive lowering  of  the  vapor-pressure.  The  method  is  obviously  very 
simple  and  can  be  rapidly  carried  out.  By  means  of  it  we  can  easily 
study  the  vapor-pressures  of  diluto  solutions  at  low  temperatures. 
The  results  obt^ned  agree  closely  with  those  of  Emden. 

The  Work  of  Bsonlt.  —  We  have  seen  that  the  work  of  Kaoult 
marked  a  nevr  epoch  in  cryoscopic  investigations.  We  shall  now 
"see  that  his  work  on  vapor-tension  threw  new  light  on  this  entire 
field,  and  is  by  far  the  most  important  which  has  ever  been  done  on 
this  subject. 

The  earlier  investigators  had  chiefly  used  water  as  the  solvent, 
and  electrolytes  (especially  salts)  as  the  dissolved  substances.  We 
have  seen  that  this  is  just  the  solvent  which  produces  electrolytic 
dissociation,  and  the  electrolytes  the  dissolved  substances  which 
undei^o  dissociation.  And  the  amount  of  the  dissociation  depends 
apon  the  dilution  of  the  solution.  Under  such  condition  it  was, 
then,  almost  hopeless  to  try  to  discover  relations  or  to  arrive  at 
any  wide-reaching  generalization. 

1  ZUehr.  phi/t.  Chtm.  S,  003  (1688). 
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Bsoult'  used  a  solvent  which  has  but  little  dissociating  poirer, 
and  which  has  a  high  vapor-tension  at  ordinary  temperatores.  He 
worked  with  solutious  Id  ethe^.  The  substances  which  were  dis- 
solved in  the  ether  were  organic  compounds,  which  would  not  be 
dissociated  by  even  the  strongest  dissociating  solvent,  and  still  less 
by  ether, 

Raoult  used  glass  tubes  of  1  cm.  internal  diameter,  in  which  to 
measure  the  vapor-pressure  of  solvent  and  solution,  and  took  great 
precautions  in  reference  to  keeping  the  whole  at  a  known,  congtant 
temperature.  Corrections  were  introdnced  for  the  increase  in  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  due  to  the  formation  of  vapor,  for 
<^pillarity,  etc. 

He  did  most  of  his  work  at  ordinary  temperatures,  bat  studied 
the  effect  of  teviperature  on  the  vapor-pressure  of  ethereal  solutioos. 
This  work  covered  the  range  from  0°  to  22°,  and  within  this  range 
the  relative  vapor-pressures  of  solution  and  solvent  were  constant. 
This  is  shown  by  the  followiag  results,  t  is  temperature,  /  is  the 
vapor-presBure  of  pure  ether,  and  /  the  vapor-preasuro  of  the 
solution. 

16.482  GsAsa  of  Oil  of  ToBFBirriiiB  w  100  Obahs  of  Etrbb 
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'  Ann.  Chim.  Phy:  [6],  IB,  376  (1888).    Zteftr.  pKy».  Chtm.  S,  858  (1888). 
Scientific  Hemoin  Series,  IV ;  Englisb  by  H.  C.  Jones. 
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Between  0*  and  22*  the  lelatire  vapor-presaute  is  evidently  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature. 

Baoult  also  studied  the  effect  of  concentration  of  solution  on  the 
vapor-pressnre  of  ethereal  solutions.  He  vished  to  use  substances 
irhiob  are  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  ether,  but  all  such  have  an 
appreciable  vapor-tension.  He  chose  those  whose  vapor-tension  is 
lowest,  snch  as  oil  of  turpentine,  aniline,  nitrobenzene,  ethyl  salicyl- 
ate, etc.    These  substances  boQ  from  160°  to  222°. 

The  results,  extending  over  a  fairly  wide  range  of  concentration, 
show  that  in  general  the  relative  lowering  of  the  vapor-pressure  is 
proportional  to  the  concentration. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  which  was  tested  by  Baoult, 
was  the  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  substance  on  the  vapor- 
pressure  of  ethereal  solutions,  and,  finally,  on  the  vapor-pressure  of 
solutions  in  differefU  solvents.  We  will  take  first  solutions  in  ether 
as  the  solvent.  A  number  of  difficultly  volatile  aubstanoes  were 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  lowering  of  the  vapor-tension  measured. 

f—f 
The  relative  lowering  of  the  vapor-tension  "^   /^    was  determined, 

and  also  the  value  of  the  quotient  ■' ~/  ,  where  N  represents  the 

/if 
number  of  molecules  of  the  substance  in  100  molecules  of  the 
solution. 


CCI,         =237 

0,0100 

nitrobenzene. 

CeHtNO,  =123 

0.00S4 

C,H,bO,    =160 

0.0006 

Benzoic  acid. 

C,H^      =122 

O.OO0T 

CClaOjH  =  1S8.B 

0.0106 

Aniline, 

CHjN      =93 

0.0106 

Anamonj  cUoride, 

SbCI,        =228.3 

0.0087 

The  value  of  ^ 


dent  of  the  natnre  of  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  aeetro  acid.  - 
The  mean  value  for  some  fourteen  substances  is  0.0098,  which  is 
very  close  to  0.01. 

The  Law  of  SAonlt.  —  Baoult  employed  different  solvents,'  and 
determined  the  lowering  of  their  vapor-tension  produced  by  dissolved 


»  Compt.  rend.  104, 1430  (1887). 
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substanoeB.  If  we  represent  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved 
substance  by  M,  the  weight  of  substance  in  100  grams  of  solvent  by 
P,  the  mcdecular  lowering,  C,  is  expressed  thus :  — 


Baoult  used  twelve  volatile  liquids  as  solvents,  and  dissolved  in 
these  a  number  of  substances  as  slightly  volatile  as  possible,  such 
as  cane  sugar,  glucose,  urea,  naphthalene,  antliracene,  ethyl  benzoate, 
aniline,  nitrobenzene,  benzoic  acid,  etc.  He  found  the  following  re- 
markable relation :  "  If*  we  divide  the  molecular  lowering  of  vapor- 
pressure,  C,  in  a  given  volatile  liqnid,  by  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  liquid,  iT,  the  quotient,  —-,  which  represents  the  relative  lower- 
ing of  pressure  produced  by  one  molecule  of  non-volatile  substance 
in  one  hundred  molecules  of  solvent,'  is  a  conaianL" 


.o.™. 

M- 

. 

ai- 

Water 

18 

0.186 

0.0102 

FhoepboruB  trichloride 

187.6 

1.49 

0.0108 

76.0 

0.80 

0.010& 

TetrachlormethMie 

164.0 

1.82 

0.0106 

Chloroform 

119.5 

1.30 

0.0109 

Aroylene    . 

70.0 

0.74 

o.oioe 

Benzene     . 

78.0 

0.63 

0.010S 

Methyl  Iodide 

U2.0 

1.48 

0.0106 

Ethyl  bromide 

100.0 

1.18 

0.0109 

Ether 

74.0 

0.71 

0.0096 

Acetone      . 

68.0 

0.59 

0.0101 

Methyl  alcohol 

32.0 

0.33 

0.0103 

Although  the  values  of  M'  and  C  vary  as  greatly  as  in  the  above 
table,  the  ratio,  -~,  is  pi-aeticaily  constant,  and  has  the  value  0.0105. 

Baoult  states  his  law  as  follows  r  *  "  One  moUaile  of  a  Tion-galine, 
non^'olaiile  gi^atance,  dlssf^ved  in  one  hundred  molecules  of  any  lyAa- 
tile  liquid,  lowers  the  vapor-pressure  of  this  liquid  by  a  nearly  constant 
fraction  of  its  value  —  ajipraximaiely  0.0105."  This  law,  it  will  be 
recognized  at  once,  is  strictly  anal<^ous  to  that  discovered  by  Raoult 

>  Scientific  Memoirs  Series,  IV,  127.    Edited  b;  Amen  (Amer.  Book  Co.). 
*  Z(acAr.  phy*.  Chtm.  %,  372  (1888). 
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for  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  solventa.  It  will  be  shown 
a  little  later  that  the  two  clasaea  of  phenomena  are  very  closely  con- 
nected. 

DetenninatioD  of  Xoleonlar  Weigliti  from  the  Lowering  of  Vapoi^ 
toniitm. — The  possibility  of  determining  the  molecular  weightB  of 
dissolved  substances  by  measuriDg  the  lowering  of  the  Tapor-tension 
of  solvents  produced  by  them,  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Raoolt.' 
The  law  of  Saoult  can  be  formulated  thus :  — 

in  which  n  is  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  diesolved  substance, 
N  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  solvent,  and  Ca  constant.  Since 
Cis  practically  unity,  the  above  expression  becomes:  — 

If  we  represent  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  by  M,  and 
the  weight  of  substance  used  by  w,  n=^.  Making  Nr^  1  and  sub- 
stituting this  value  of  n  in  the  above  expression,  we  have  — 

/:!/:  =  _!£_ 

/         M+w' 


Knowing  to,  f,  and/*,  we  can  calcula.te  M,  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  substance  in  question.  This  method  of  determining  molecular 
weights  haa  never  found  extensive  application  in  the  laboratory, 
partly  on  account  of  the  comparative  difficulty  involved  in  measur- 
ing vapor-pressure,  and  chiefly  because  it  was  quickly  supplanted  by 
a  method  which  can  be  carried  out  far  more  accurately  and  rapidly 
in  practice.  Furthermore,  certain  serious  sources  of  error  in  the 
measurement  of  vapor-tension  have  been  pointed  out  by  Tamraann.* 
If  there  is  present  as  an  impurity  in  the  solvent  any  more  volatile 
substance,  it  will  affect  the  vapor-pressure  very  considerably.  And, 
again,  if  the  solution  is  not  kept  actively  stirred,  the  layer  at  the 
surface  will  become  more  concentrated,  due  to  the  evaporation  of  the 
solvent  from  this  portion  of  the  solution.     The  vapor-tension  will, 

'  Scientific  Memoirs  Series.  IV,  127.    Edited  hy  Antes  (Amer.  Book  Co.). 
*  WUd.  Ann.  82,  6B3  (1B8T>. 
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then,  be  that  of  the  moie  concentrated  solution,  and,  consequentiy, 
lower  than  the  true  yapoF-tensioo  of  the  solutioo. 

Th«  Work  of  Beokmaim.  —  Beckmann '  began  his  work  by  im- 
proving the  method  for  measuring  vapor-t«nsion,  but  soon  abandoned 
the  vapor-tension   method   altogether  as   a   means  of  determining 
molecular  weights.     Instead  of  determining  the  relative  vapor-ten- 
sions of  solvent  and  solution  at  a  given  temperature,  ha  determined 
the  temperatures  at  which  both  solvent  and  solution  have  the  same 
vapor-preasure.     It  was  found  to  be  especially  convenient  to  deter- 
mine the  temperatures  at  which  the  vapor-pressurea  of  the  liquids 
are  just  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     In  a  word,  to 
determine  the   boiling-points  of 
the  pure  solvent  and  of  the  solu- 
tion, since  the  boiling-points  are 
temperatures     of     equal     vapor- 


We  have  seen  that  the  vapor- 
tension  of  a  solvent  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  solution  at  the 
same  temperature.  The  boiling- 
point  of  the  solvent  is,  therefore, 
lower  than  that  of  the  solution. 
The  method  as  carried  out  by 
Beckmann  consists  in  determin- 
ing the  rise  in  the  boiiing-point 
of  a  solvent  pn>duced  by  a  dis- 
solved, non-volatile  substance. 

The  af^ratus  first  devised' 
by  Beckmann  for  determining 
the  boiling-points  of  solvents  and 
solutions  has  been  so  greatly  im- 
proved that  it  is  now  of  hardly 
more  than  historical  interest 
The  best  form'  which  has  ever 
been  su^ested  by  Beckmann  is 
shown  in  Fig.  27.  The  glass 
Pj^  ^  tube  A  contains  the  liquid  whose 

boiling-point  is  to  be  determined. 
Into  this  liquid  the  thermometer  dips,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     In 

1  Zlschr.  phy».  Ckem.  4,  632  (1889). 

*  Ibid.  4,  644  (1889).  »  Ibid.  S,  2S6  (1891). 
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the  bottom  of  the  tube  are  placed  glass  beads,  gamete,  or  platiiium 
BCraps,  so  as  to  secure  a  more  uniform  rate  of  boiling.  A  condenser 
is  attached  to  the  tube  A,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  tube  is  sur- 
lounded  by  a  double-wailed  glass  jacket  B,  into  which  is  introduced 
some  of  the  same  liquid  whose  boiliog-point  is  to  be  determined  in 
A.  This  is  also  provided  with  a  return  condenser.  The  liqiiid  in 
B  is  boiled  at  the  same  time  as  the  liquid  in  A,  so  that  the  inner^ 
most  vessel  is  surrounded'  by  a  layer  of  liquid  having  the  same 
boiling-point.  The  whole  apparatus  rests  upon  an  asbestos  box,  and 
heat  is  supplied  by  a  flame  placed  beneath.  Beckmann  has  devised 
a  number  of  modifications '  of  this  apparatus,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  none  of  them  represents  any  marked  improvement  on 
the  form  just  described. 

Carrying  oat  a  Xdeonlar  Waigftt  Detamination  with  the  Beok- 
nuum  Apparato*.  —  The  pure  solvent  is  poured  into  the  tube  A,  the 
fiUing-material  (beads  or  garnets)  introduced,  and  the  thermometer 
inserted  so  that  when  the  cork  is  forced  into  the  top  of  tube  A  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  entirely  covered  by  the  liquid,  but  does 
not  touch  the  glass  beads.  The  mercury  in  the  Beckmann  ther- 
mometer is  so  adjusted  that  the  top  of  the  column  comes  to  rest 
between  the  divisions  0°  and  1°  when  the  solvent  boils.  The  vessel 
A  is  then  carefully  cleaned  and  dried,  and  after  introducing  the 
filling-material  a  weighed  amount  of  the  solvent  is  poured  in.  The 
thermometer  is  inserted  and  the  condenser  attached.  Some  of  the 
pure  solvent  is  poured  into  the  vapor-jacket,  and  boiled  simulta- 
neously with  that  in  the  tube  A.  The  position  of  the  mercury  is 
carefully  noted  on  the  thermometer,  after  the  solvent  has  boiled 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  the  barometer  is  also  very  carefully  read. 
The  Same  is  now  removed  and  the  solvent  allowed  to  cool. 

The  substance  whose  molecular  weight  is  to  be  determined  is 
pressed  into  tablets,  weighed,  and  introduced  into  the  solvent.  The 
boiling  is  renewed  after  all  the  substance  has  dissolved,  and  the 
temperature  at  which  the  solution  boils  carefully  noted  on  the  ther- 
mometer. The  barometer  is  read  again,  and  if  any  change  has 
occurred,  the  proper  correction*  is  introduced  into  the  readings  on 
the  thermometer.  Care  must  always  be  taken  to  tap  the  thermome- 
ter before  making  a  reading.     The  difference  between  the  boiling- 

>  ZtocAr.  pfly*.  CAem.  IB.  856  (1894)  ;  17,  107  (1895);-H,  ^92  (ISM)  ;  II, 
661  (IBQS)  ;  91,  245  (1890). 

*  For  details  see  Biltz :  Practtcal  Methods  for  DeUrmininff  Molecular 
Weights,  tranBlated  b;  Jonea  and  King;  aiao  Jones:  Freezing-poitU,  BoUittg- 
point,  and  Conductivity  Methods  (Cbem.  Fub.  Co.). 
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point  of  the  solvent  and  that  of  the  solution  is  the  rise  in  boiling-point 
produced  by  the  dissolved  substance. 

The  calculation  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance from  the  rise  in  boiling-point  is  very  simple.  The  rise  in 
boiling-point  is  directly  proportional  to  the  lowering  of  the  vapor- 
pressure,  and,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  relative  number  of  mole- 
cules of  the  solvent  and  of  the  dissolved  substance.  If  we  represent 
the  unknown  molecular  weight  by  m,  the  weight  of  the  substance 
used  by  w,  the  weight  of  the  solvent  hy  W,  and  the  rise  in  the 
boiling-point  of  the  solvent  by  S,  we  have  — 

_  Cio 

The  value  (7  is  a  constant  for  every  solvent,  and  is  the  molecular 
rise  in  the  boiling-point  of  the  solvent  produced  by  a  completely 
undissociated  substance.  It  can  be  either  determined  experimentally, 
or  can  be  calculated  by  a  method  which  will  be  described  later. 
Molecular  weights,  as  determined  by  the  boiling-point  method,  usu- 
ally are  the  simplest  possible,  though  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  generaliaation. 

Improvementf  in  the  Boiling-poist  Appantos  of  Beekmonn.  — A 
number  of  modifications  of  the  Beckmann  apparatus  have  been  pro- 
posed, in  addition  to  those  su^ested  by  Beckmann  himself.  Hite  * 
introduced  one  glass  tube  into  another,  and  placed  the  thermometer 
in  the  innermost  tube,  in  order  that  the  cold,  recondensed  solvent 
might  not  come  in  contact  with  the  thermometer  before  it  had  been 
reheated.  He  also,  by  means  of  a  glass  cap  into  which  notches  had 
been  filed,  caused  the  steam  to  rise  in  very  fine  bubbles  through  the 
liquid  just  around  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  He  thought  that 
in  this  way  he  could  secure  a  better  stirring  of  the  liquid  just  around 
the  thermometer.  The  apparatus  of  Hite  is  undoubtedly  an  im- 
provement on  any  which  had  been  proposed  up  to  that  tinie.  In  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  Hite  apparatus,  Jones  *  devised  and  used 
the  following  form  (Fig.  28).  Into  the  glass  tube  A,  some  glass 
beads  or  garnets  are  introduced.  To  the  side  tube  A,  the  condenser 
is  attached.  Into  the  beads  a  cylinder  of  platinum  P  is  inserted  by 
placing  the  finger  upon  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  gently  shaking 
the  whole  apparatus.  The  liquid  whose  boiling-point  is  to  be  deter- 
mined is  introduced  into  A  until  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  placed 

1  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.  17,  607  (1B96}.  *  IMd.  19,  &S1  (1807). 
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ae  shown  io  the  figure,  is  covered.  The  liquid  most  not  come  within 
a  ceatimetre,  or  a  centimetre  and  a  half,  of  the  top  of  the  platinum 
cylinder.  The  tube  A  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  jacket  of 
asbestos  J,  and  rests  on  an  as- 
bestos board  in  which  a  circular 
hole  is  cut,  and  over  which  a 
piece  of  wire  gauze  is  laid.  Heat 
is  supplied  by  means  of  a  very 
small  flame  B,  placed  beneath  the 
apparatus  and  protected  by  a 
metallic  screen  as  shown  in  the 
'  drawing. 

The  essential  difference  be- 
tween this  apparatus  and  other 
forms  is  the  platinum  cylinder 
which  is  introduced  into  the  boil- 
ing liquid.  The  object  of  this 
cylinder  is  twofold.  It  prevents 
the  cooled  recondensed  solvent 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
thermometer  before  it  is  reheated 
to  the  boiling-point.  It  reduces 
the  effect  of  radiation  to  a  mini- 
mum. If  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  surrounded  only  by 
the  boiling  liquid,  or  even  if  a 
layer  of  asbestos  is  wrapped 
around  the  glass  tube,  heat  will 
be  radiated  out  from  the  hot  bulb 
on  to  colder  objects  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  temperature  of 
the  bulU.will  always  tend  to  be 
a  little  lower  than  that  of  the 
boiling  liquid  in  which  it  is 
immersed.  By  surrounding  the 
bulb  with  a  piece  of  metal  as 
Dearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
temperature   as  the  bulb  itself, 

the  effect  of  radiation  is  reduced  „     _ 

,    .  Fio.  28. 

to  a  minimum. 

The  apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  when  applied  to  the 
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determiDation  of  molecular  weights  of  diBsoIved  substances,  was 
found  to  give  good  results  in  both  low-boiling  and  high-boiling 
Bolrents.'  Another  application  of  this  method  will  be  considered 
a  little  later. 

The  Af^mratni  of  Landiba^er  a«  modified  by  Walkar  and 
Lnnuden.  —  The  apparatus  of  Landsberger*  is  based  upon  a  some- 
what different  principle,  especially  with  respect  to  the  method  of 
faeatii^  the  liquid. 
The  solvent  or  so- 
lution is  heated 
to  the  boiling-point 
by  means  of  the 
rapor  of  the  pure 
solvent.  The  ap- 
paratus, as  modi- 
fied by  Walker  aud 
Lumsdeu,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  29. 

A  fiask  F  con- 
tains the  boiling 
solvent  The  vapor 
is  led  through  the 
tube  B  into  the 
tube  S,  which  con- 
tains the  solution. 
This  is  surrounded 
by  a  larger  ttibe  E, 
which  is  connected 
with  a  condenser  C 
I  The  vapor  escapes 
from  S  through 
the  hole  H,  and 
there  ia  conse- 
quently a  layer  of 
vapor  between  ^  and  E.  The  lower  end  of  B  contains  a  number 
of  perforations  through  which  the  vapor  escapes.  The  bulb  ^pre- 
vents the  liquid  from  spattering  through  the  opening  if. 

The  pure  solvent  is  poured  into  N  until  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  just  covered.    The  pure  solvent  in  ^  is  boiled  after 


Fta.  29. 


'  AmtT.  CAem.  Jo'am.  19,  590  {1897). 
*  Ber.  d.  cAem.  Quell.  SI,  458  (1893). 
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introdnciag  some  fragmentB  of  porcelain,  and  the  vapor  quickly  boils 
the  liquid  around  the  thermometer.  After  this  point  is  determined 
on  the  thermometer  the  tube  is  emptied,  and  a  quantity  of  solution 
coDtaJning  a  known  amount  of  dissolved  substance  in  a  given  volume 
is  added.  The  boiling-point  of  the  solution  is  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  solvent.  The  solution  is  continually 
changing  concentration  due  to  the  condensation  of  vapor  from  the 
vessel  F.  After  the  boiling-point  of  the  solution  is  determined,  the 
inner  tube,  with  thermometer  and  delivery  tube,  are  weighed. 
Knowing  the  weight  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  empty,  and  the 
weight  of  the  substance,  we  know  the  weight  of  the  solvent. 

If  a  number  of  determinations  are  desired,  using  the  same  quantity 
of  substance,  the  passage  of  the  vapor  is  interrupted  from  time  to 
time,  the  boUing  temperature  read,  and  the  amount  of  solvent  present 
determined.  In  such  cases  tiie  volume  of  the  solvent  is  read  oft,  the 
tube  ^  being  graduated  for  this  purpose.  In  reading  the  volume 
the  thermometer  and  delivery  tube  are  removed  in  each  case  from 
the  solution.  The  object  of  heating  the  solution  by  means  of  its  own 
vapor  is  to  prevent  any  superheating,  such  as  may, take  place  when 
a  flame  is  applied  directly  to  the  solution.  The  method  as  devised 
by  Landsberger,  and  as  modified  by  Walker  and  Lumsden,  yielded 
good  results  in  their  hands  when  applied  to  the  problem  of  molecular 
weight  determinations. 

Maaanreme&t  of  Diuooiation  by  Means  of  the  Boilii^-poiiit 
Xethod.  —  We  have  already  seen  how  the  freezing-point  method  can 
be  applied  to  the  measurement  of  electrolytic  dissociation  in  solvents 
which  freeze  near  the  ordinary  temperatures.  There  are,  however, 
many  of  our  most  common  solvents  which  do  not  freeze  at  tempera- 
tures to  which  that  method  is  applicable,- such  as  the  alcohols, 
acetones,  esters,  etc.  In  many  such  cases  we  have  absolutely  no 
method  for  measuring  the  dissociation  in  these  solvents,  unless  the 
boiling-point  method  could  be  applied.  Jones  and  King*  attempted 
to  apply  the  boiling-point  method  to  this  problem,  using  the  apparatus 
which  had  been  designed  by  Jones.  They  measured  the  dissociation 
of  one  or  two  salts  in  ethyl  alcohol,  and  showed  that  concordant 
results  could  be  obtained. 

The  problem  was  subsequently  studied  far  more  extensively  by 
Jones,*  using  his  own  apparatus.  He  used  as  solvents  methyl  and 
ethyl  alcohols,  and  as  dissolved  substances,  potassium,  sodium,  and 

'Amer.  Chem.  Joam.  19,  T&S  (1897). 

*Ztiichr.  phy*.  Ohem.  SI,  111  (ISSQ)  ( Jab«lband  zu  Von't  Hofl). 
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ammonium  bromides  and  iodides,  potassium  and  sodium  acetates, 
and  calcium  nitrate.  Tlie  results  obtained  agreed  satisfactorily  with 
one  another  to  within  a  per  cent  or  two,  and  made  it  very  probable 
that  electrolytic  dissociation  covdd  be  measured  by  this  boiling-point 
method  to  within  a  very  few  per  cent. 

The  relative  dissociating  power  of  difierent  solvents  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  of  more  than  the  average  interest,  especially  on  account  of 
certain  theoretical  questions  which  are  involved.  The  dissociation 
of  the  above-named  salts  in  water,  and  in  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohols, 
is  given  in  the  following  table.  The  results  with  the  alcohols  are 
taken  from  the  measurements  of  Jones,  using  the  boiling-point 
method. 
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— 

36 

14 
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0.1 

— 

15 

S 

The  interpolations  by  which  the  above  values  were  obtained 
could  be  made  only  approximately,  therefore  the  values  of  the  disso- 
ciation are  given  only  in  whole  numbers.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  dissociation  in  methyl  alcohol  is  more  than  half  of  that  in 
water,  while  the  dissociation  in  ethyl  alcohol  is  less  than  one-third 
of  that  in  water.  Further  relations  between  the  dissociating  power 
of  different  solvents  will  be  discussed  under  electrochemistry. 

The  TapOT-presBure  of  Amalgams.  ^  The  molecular  weights  of 
metals  dissolved  in  mercury  were  determined  by  the  amount  which 
they  lowered  the  freezing-point  of  the  mercury.  Their  molecular 
weights  have  also  been  deterniined  from  their  depression  of  the 
vapor-tension  of  mercury.  The  following  results  are  taken  from  the 
work  of  Bamsay:' — 

1  Jovm.  Chem.  Soc.  SB,  621  (1889). 
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Thfl  mcdecular  weights  of  most  of  the  metals  mvestigated  by 
Bamsay,  vhen  dissolved  in  mercury,  are  the  same  as  the  atomic 
weights,  showii^  that  the  molecule  under  these  conditions  consistB 
of  one  atom.  The  oases  of  calcium  and  barium  are  exceptions:  their 
molecular  weights  being  one-half  their  atomic  weights.  This  would 
show  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  atom  of  these  ele- 
ments is  capable  of  Bubdivisioii,  and  is  broken  down  in  the  presence 
of  mercury  into  two  parts. 

The  conclusion  that  the  atom  of  calcium  can  be  broken  down 
was  reached  by  Humphreys  and  Mohler,*  from  a  study  of  the  dis- 
placement of  certain  spectrum  lines  of  calcium  under  pressure. 
They  discovered  a  simple  relation  between  the  atomic  volumes  of 
the  elements  and  the  amount  by  which  their  linea  are  displaced 
when  the  vapor  is  subjected  to  pressure.  In  order  that  the  relation 
should  bold  for  calcium,  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  the  atom 
had  broken  down  into  smaller  parts.  That  two  such  independent 
lines  of  research  should  lead  to  the  same  general  conclusion  is  cer- 
tainly Bu^estive. 

Relation  between  Lowering  of  Tapor-teniion  and  Osmotio  Prew- 
we. — DeVries'  has  shown  experimentally  that  a  proportionality 
exists  between  the  isotonic  coefficients  of  a,  number  of  substances 
and  the  molecular  lowering  of  vapor-tension.  (Lowering  of  vapor- 
tension  and  rise  in  boiling-point  are,  of  course,  proportional.)  The 
followii^  results  are  taken  from  the  work  of  De  Vries : — 

^Attro-PhytlealJotirnal,  S.  136  (189T). 
^Zuehr.  pAp*  Chem.  »,  427  (1888). 
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The  proportionality  between  lowering  of  vapor-tension  or  rise  io 
boiling-point  and  osmotic  pressure,  as  established  by  experiment,  is 
*  at  once  apparent. 

Demonstration  of  the  Relation  botw«en  Lowering  of  Vapor-ten- 
•ion  (Sise  in  Boiling-point)  and  Onnotic  PrMsnrfl.  —  The  relation 
betw^n  osmotic  pressure  and  lowering  of  vapor-pressure  has  been 

derived  in  a  simple  manner  by  Arrhenius.'     The 

line  of  reasoning  is  as  follows :  — 

Given  a  vessel   of  the  form  shown  in  the 
figure,  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  semi-permeable 
wall.     The  vessel  is  filled  with  a  solution  S,  and 
dips  into   another  vessel   containing   the   pure 
solvent  D.     The  apparatus  is  covered  with  a 
bell-jar,  and  exhausted.     Equilibrium  will  exist 
when  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  liquid  from 
the  surface  of  the  solvent  up  to  h,  is  equal  to  the 
osmotic  pressure.     When  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished, the  vapor-pressnre  of  the  solution  at  k 
must  be  just  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  vapor 
of  the  solvent  at  this  point.     If  it  were  less, 
_  liquid  would  condense  in  A;   if  more,  it  would 
distil  out  of  k,  and  there  would  not  be  equilib- 
rium, since  liquid  would  flow  either  out  or  in 
through  the  membrane.     If  /'  is  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  the 
solution  at  ft,  /  the  vapor-tension  of  the  solvent,  A  the  height  of 
the  column  of  liquid,  and  d  the  density  of  the  vapor,  we  have — 


1  Zttehr.  phv).  Chem.  S,  116  (18B8). 
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The  VcUue  of  d.  —  Iiet  v  be  the  volume  of  a  gram-molecule  of  the 
vapor  of  the  Bolvent  D,  and  /  the  preesure  of  this  vapor :  — 


If  Jf  ia  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solvent,  - 


d        /'"         ST 

TAe  Value  of  k.  — Let  us  have  a  very  dilute  solution,  in  which  n 
giam-molecules  of  substance  are  contained  in  g  grams  of  solvent. 
From  Van't  HofPs  law  of  osmotic  pressure  we  would  have  — 


in  which  i*  is  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution,  and  V  its  volume. 
Let »  be  the  specific  gravity  of  both  solution  and  solvent  (they  are 
practically  the  same  for  very  dilute  solutions)  :  — 


SuhBtitating,  Pr=niJr=^  =  ftg; 

kg  =  nBT.    .:  ft  =  2^. 
9 

Substituting  the  values  h  = and  d  =  -5^=  ii 

9  ni 

/*=/— 7td,  we  have  — 

■^RT     Mf 
'  ~'        g    '^BT 

/  =T' 

which  is  essentially  Raoult's  fundamental  equation  for  the  lowering 
of  the  vapor-pressure  of  a  solvent  by  a  dissolved  substance.    Raoult's 
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equation,  which  has  been  amply  verified  "by  experiment,  is  naually 
written  — 

/-/■_• 

~7      ^ 

where  JTis  the  number  of  gr&m-mo)ecule8  of  the  solvent.  It  is  eri- 
dent  that  N=  ^ when  the  two  equations  become  identicaL 

B«latioa  betweoi  Bin  in  Boiling-point  and  Lowcoing  of  Freatin^ 
point.  —  Baoult  has  shown  experimentally  that  the  lowerings  of 
tlie  freezing-point  produced  by  some  eighteen  salts  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  the  rise  in  boiling-point  produced  by  these 
same  substances.  The  same  relation  has  been  repeatedly  estab- 
lished by  subsequent  experiments. 

That  there  is  a  relation  between  the  two  is  demonstrated  theoreti- 
cally, by  the  fact  that  the  formula  which  is  used  to  calculate  the 
freezing-point  constant  of  a  solvent  can  also  be  employed  to  calcu- 
late the  boiling -point  constant  The  formula  deduced  (p.  224)  for  the 
freezing-point  constant,  C  =  ,  gives  us  the  boiling-point  constant 

if  we  represent  by  T  the  absolute  temperature  at  which  the  solvent 
boils,  and  by  L  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  the  solvent.  The 
boiling-poiot  constants  for  a  few  of  the  more  common  solvents  are 
given  below :  — 


Ether      .    .     . 
Etbylalcobol  . 


Aniline  . 


.  26.3 


Hethf]  alcohol  ...  8.4 
Carbon  bisulphide  .  23.6 
Water 6.1 


The  relations  between  osmotic  pressure,  freezing-point  lowering, 
and  rise  in  boiling-point  have  been  then  thoroughly  established  ex- 
perimentally, and  also  demonstrated  theoretically.  The  relation  be- 
tween each  and  the  other  two  has  been  taken  up  and  pointed  out. 
Each  of  these  properties  depends  only  on  the  number  of  parts  of  the 
dissolved  substance  with  respect  to  those  of  the  solvent;  it  is  a 
function  of  numbers.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  dissolved 
particle  is  a  molecule  or  an  ion,  it  has  the  same  influence  on  all  of 
these  properties. 

These  three  properties  of  solutions  are  among  the  most  important 
from  a  physical  chemical  standpoint,  and  each  has  an  interest  pecul- 
iarly its  own.  But  the  fact  that  the  three  are  so  closely  related 
increases  our  interest  in  each,  and  makes  a  study  of  them  more  im- 
portant scientifically,  since  through  such  relations  we  arrive  at  wide- 
reaching  generahzations — the  highest  aim  of  scientific  investigation. 
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Wlutt  ii  Oiffnnont  —  When  a  solution  of  a  colored  compound, 
like  copper  sulphate,  is  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder  and  covered  with 
-water,  the  color  is  seen  to  rise  gradually  in  the  cylinder,  and  finally 
extendfl  throughout  its  entire  length.  If  the  liquid  is  analyzed  after 
a  time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  copper  sulphate  has  passed  into  all 
parts  of  the  cylinder.  This  is  found  to  be  a  perfectly  general  prop- 
erty of  dissolved  substances.  They  always  tend  to  distribute  them- 
selves throughout  the  entire  solvent  until  all  parts  of  the  solution 
become  homc^neous.  This  applies  not  simply  to  solutions  border- 
ing on  the  pure  solvent,  but  also  to  one  solution  in  contact  with 
another.  If  the  two  solutions  are  of  the  same  substance,  the  dis- 
solved substance  will  always  pass  from  the  more  concentrated  to  the 
more  dilute  solution,  until  homogeneity  is  established.  If  the  two 
solutions  are  of  different  substances,  each  will  distribute  itself 
throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  solvent  present,  until  each  has 
become  perfectly  homogeneous.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as  dif- 
Jiuion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  property  of 
dissolved  substances,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  analytical 
chemist.  If  it  was  not  for  the  power  of  dissolved  substances  to  dif- 
fuse throughout  the  entire  solvent  present,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  a  solution  homogeneous  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time.  If 
the  dissolved  substance  was  heavier  than  the  solvent,  it  would  collect 
at  the  bottom  of  the  solution ;  if  lighter,  it  would  collect  at  the  top. 
In  any  case  heterc^eneity  would  result — the  solution  having  differ- 
ent concentrations  in  different  parts.  Under  such  conditions  stand- 
ard solutions  could  not  be  preserved  for  any  appreciable  time,  Since 
diffusion  exists  we  can  preserve  a  homogeneous  solution  for  any 
length  of  time,  provided  only  that  we  keep  all  parts  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. The  importance  of  this  property  is  at  once  evident;  we 
shall  now  study  it  quantitatively. 

Ezperime&tt  of  Graham.  —  The  first  experiments  of  any  consider- 
able importance  on  diffusion  were  those  of  Graham.'  He  did  away 
with  the  use  of  any  separating  membrane,  and  used  simply  wide- 
montbed  vessels  into  which  the  solution  was  introduced.  The  vessel 
was  then  completely  covered  with  water,  allowed  to  stand,  and  the 
amount  of  substance  which  passed  out  by  diffusion  determined  after 
a  time.     He  found  that  the  rates  at  which  different  substances  dif- 

iPftfl.  Tran».  ISeO,  1,  805;  1861,  483.  LUb.  Ann.  77,  56,  and  120  (1851)  ; 
SO,  107  (1861). 
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fuse  varied  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  subatance.  Acids  in  gen- 
eral diffused  more  rapidly  than  salts,  and  the  different  salts  varied 
greatly  as  to  their  difTusibility.  Graham  found  that  the  constitiuents 
of  some  double  salts,  like  the  alums,  ooiild  be  partly  separated  by 
means  of  diffusion.  He  showed  that  the  quantity  of  substance  which 
diffuses  in  a  given  time  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  concentration 
of  the  solution  originally  employed. 

Fiok'fl  Law  of  Biffiuion.  — The  first  to  arrive  at  any  broad  gen- 
eralization in  connection  with  the  phenomenon  of  diffusion  was  Fick, 
and  his  law  is  probably  the  most  important  which  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  connection  with  this  phenomenon.  Fick  stated  his  law 
thus : '  "  The  amount  of  salt  which  diffuses  through  a  given  crosa-aection 
is  proportional  to  the  difference  in  concentration  of  two  cross-sections 
lying  infinitely  near  to  one  another,  or  is  proportional  to  the  difference 
in  cross-section." 

Weber'fl  Method  of  Heararing  Diffniion.  —  After  Fick  had  pro- 
posed his  law  a  number  of  attempts  were  made  to  determine  its 
accuracy.  Weber'  devised  for  this  purpose  a  method  which,  for 
simplicity  and  accuracy,  far  exceeded  all  those  which  had  been  pre- 
viously used.  This  method  was  based  upon  a  principle  which  will 
be  considered  in  detail  under  electrochemistry.  A  brief  description 
of  the  principle  must  suffice  in  this  place.  If  two  plates  of  the  same 
metal  are  immersed  in  solutions  of  a  salt  of  that  metal  having  dif- 
ferent concentrations,  and  the  plates  connected,  we  have  an  element 
with  a  definite  electromotive  force.  The  electromotive  force  of 
such  an  element  depends  upon  the  difference  in  the  concentration 
of  the  two  solutions,  and  upon  this  fact  is  based  the  possibility 
of  measuring  diffusion  by  such  a  method. 

A  cylindrical  vessel  was  closed  at  the  bottom  by  an  amalgamated 
plate  of  zinc.  Upon  this  was  poured  a  concentrated  solution  of  a 
zinc  salt.  A  more  dilute  solution  of  the  same  zinc  salt  was  poured 
upon  the  more  coacentrated,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  more  dilute 
solution  was  placed  a  second  plate  of  zinc.  The  two  zinc  plates 
were  the  electrodes,  and  the  electromotive  force  of  this  couple  at 
any  instant  depends  upon  the  difference  in  concentration  of  the 
two  solutions  at  that  particular  moment.  The  two  solutions  being 
placed  in  contact,  difEusion  of  the  zinc  salt  continually  took  place 
from  the  more  concentrated  to  the  more  dilute  solution.  The  dif- 
ference in  concentration  became  continually  less,  and,  consequently, 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  element  became  gradually  smaller. 
»Poffff.  Ann.  94,  69  (1866), 
>  Wied.  Ann.  7,  469,  and  636  (1S79). 
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When  the  two  solutions  had,  b;  diflnsion,  become  of  the  same  cod- 

centtation,  the  electromotive  force  would  of  course  entirely  disappear. 

ttgUng  the  Lav  of  Tiek.  —  If   we   apply  Pick's  law   to   this 

method,  we  obtain  the  following  expression  when  the  time  is  long :  — 

H  is  the  he^ht  of  the  Tessel  nsed  in  the  experiment,  t  is  the  time 
of  the  experiment,  and  ^  is  a  constant 

If  the  law  of  Fick  is  true,  the  expression  —-k  is  a  c 


independent  of  the  time  during  which  the  experiment  has  lasted. 
Weber  tested  this  point  experimentally  and  obtained  the  following 
Talues: —  ^. 


6-« 

O.SOM 

ft-7 

ASM6 

7-8 

0.2027 

8-9 

0.2037 

»-I0 

0.204G 

10-11 

0.2M9 

These  results  confirm  at  once  the  correctness  of  the  law  of  Fick. 

The  law  has  been  further  tested  by  a  number  of  different  experi- 
menters, using  different  methods.  Scheffer '  covered  the  sohitioa 
with  pure  water,  and  determined  the  amount  of  substance  which 
diffused  upward  into  the  water.  He  determined  also  the  influence 
of  concentration  on  the  value  of  the  diffusion  constant  k.  The  fol- 
lowing results  are  taken  from  his  paper,  —  n  is  the  number  of  mole- 
cules of  water  to  one  molecule  of  substance,  t  is  the  temperature :  — 


' 

• 

* 

Solphiuic  acid 

ir.8 

71.3 

1.12 

SQli*nric  add . 

T.& 

686.0 

\M 

Nitric  Mid 

o».o 

7.3 

2.00 

Nitric  Mid 

9°.6 

73.6 

1.77 

Kitric  Kid 

e".o 

42e.O 

1.74 

Hydroclilorlc  acid 

ii^.e 

7.6 

2.74 

ir.o 

108.0 

1,84 

Ammonia 

4°.  6 

84.6 

1.06 

Sodiam  liydroxide 

ff>.0 

320.0 

Sodium  hydroxide 

8°.0 

320.0 

1,04 

Csicinm  chloride 

8°.  6 

19.1 

0.70 

Calcium  chloride 

10°.0 

27.6 

0.71 

>  Ber.  d.  ckem.  OtttO.  16,  788 ;  16, 1903  (1882-1883).    Zttehr.  phya.  Chtm.  S, 
390  (1888). 
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With  the  exception  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  coostant  Taries  only 
slightly  with  the  concentration,  as  would  follow  from  the  law  of  Fiek. 

Stefan '  showed  from  the  law  of  Fick  as  applied  to  a  lot^  vessel, 
that  the  quantity  a,  which  diffused  throagh  a  given  area  9,  should  be 
expressed  thus :  —  nn 

This  was  tested  experimentally  by  Voigtlftnder,'  who  worked  with 
solutions  in  solid  agar-agar  jelly.  It  had  already  been  shown  by 
Graham,'  ajid  it  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Voigtllnder,  that  the 
rate  of  diffusion  was  essentially  the  same  in  the  jelly  as  in  water. 
The  advantages  in  using  jelly  instead  of  water  in  studying  diffusion 
are  obvious.  The  effect  of  jarring  the  solution  would  be  lessened,  and 
there  would  be  far  less  mixing  of  the  solution  due  to  currents  pro- 
duced by  unequal  heating  of  different  parts  of  the  mass.  By  work- 
ing with  jelly  solutions  it  was,  then,  possible  to  carry  out  diffusion 
experiments  extending  over  a  much  greater  period  of  time  than  had 
been  practicable  with  aqueous  solutions.  Voigtl&nder*  worked  with 
a  0.72  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  He  allowed  this  to  diffuse 
into  a  cylinder  containing  agar-agar,  and  determined  the  amount  a, 
which  diffused  through  a  square  centimetre  in  a  given  time  t.  All 
the  values  of  a  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  60  minutes,  hence  the 
value  60  in  the  following  constant. 


Tm 

AHODHT  DirTDSED 

■^ 

5  minutes 

0.30 

1.04 

40  minutaa 

0.86 

1.06 

120  minutes 

1.48 

1.06 

800  minuUB 

2.44 

1.00 

000  mlnuMa 

4.30 

1.11 

1020  minutes 

4.ei 

1.10 

2890  minutes 

J.05 

1.02 

These,  and  other  similar  results  obtained  by  A''oigtlander,  agree 
with  the  formula  deduced  by  Stefan,  and  confirm  the  law  of  Fick, 

Voigtlander'  also  determined  a  number  of  diffusion  constants  of 
acids,  bases,  and  salts;  and  the  temperature  coef^ients  between 
0''-20°,  and  20''-40'. 


1  Wieu.  Akad.  Ber.  T9,  161  (1879). 
'  Ztschr.  phyt.  Chem.  S,  SIS  (1689). 
'  Phil.  Tram.  1861,  p.  183, 


•  Zttchr.  phy*.  Chem.  S,  821  (1889). 

*  JInd.  8,  832  (1889). 
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The  )sw  of  Fick  has  also  been  tested  and  confirmed  repeatedly 
hy  subsequent  work,  bo  that  it  can  dow  be  regarded  as  a  well-estab- 
lished law  of  nature. 

The  CauM  of  DiffnsioiL — What  is  the  cause  of  diffusion?  What 
force  operates  to  drive  the  dissolved  substance  into  all  parts  of  the 
solvent  until  the  whole  becomes  honu^neous  ?  To  obtain  an  answer 
to  this  question  we  must  go  back  to  the  fundamental  law  of  difFu- 
sion  —  the  law  of  Fick.  Diffusion  depends  upon  difference  in  con- 
centration, and  upon  this  alone,  temperature  being  constant. 

This  sn^ests  at  once  the  law  of  Bojle  for  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
solutions.  Osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  concentration ;  i.e.  it 
depends  upon  the  difference  in  concentration  of  the  solution  and  pure 
solvent,  or  of  one  solution  and  another.  Since  diffusion  depends 
upon  difference  in  concentration,  and  osmotic  pressure  depends  upon 
difference  in  concentration,  the  question  arises,  Is  not  osmotic  press- 
ure the  cause  of  diffusion  ? 

We  shall  see  that  this  is  very  probably  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  Boyle's  law  for  osmotic  pressure  is  strictly  analogous  to  the 
law  of  Fick  for  diffusion.  Again,  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac  for  osmotic 
pressure  holds  for  the  temperature  coefficient  of  diffusion,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  The  principle  of  Soret  is  but  an  expression  of 
this  fact.  It  will  be  rememl>ered  that  the  change  in  concentration 
of  a  homogeneous  solution,  produced  by  keeping  the  different  parts 
at  different  temperatures,  is  about  j^  of  the  original  concentration  for 
every  difference  of  one  degree  in  temperature.  Here,  then,  we  have 
two  fundamental  laws  of  osmotic  pressure  applying  to  diffusion. 

Diffusion  in  solutions  takes  place  very  slowly,  as  we  saw  when 
discussing  the  principle  of  Soret,  while  diffusion  in  gases  quickly 
establishes  equilibrium.  This  is  just  what  we  should  expect,  even 
if  osmotic  pressure  is  exactly  equal  to  gas-pressure  under  the  same 
conditions.  Equilibrium  is  established  quickly  in  gases  because 
there  is  comparatively  little  inner  friction  and  the  particles  can 
move  freely.  The  friction  in  solutions  is  much  greater,  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  solvent,  and,  consequently,  the  dissolved  particles 
move  through  the  solvent  much  more  slowly  than  the  gas  particles 
through  space.  Inner  friction  is,  then,  the  chief  cause  for  the  long 
time  required  for  diffusion  to  establish  equilibrium. 

To  sununarize,  we  can  say  that  osmotic  pressure  and  diffusion 
obey  the  same  laws,  and  the  former  is  either  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
or  they  both  have  a  common  cause.  Since  we  know  of  no  such  com- 
mon cause  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  diffusion  to  osmotic  pressure, 
and  in  r^arding  the  latter  as  the  cause  of  the  former. 
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V«nut'i  Theoty  ooim«otmgr  Diffuion  and  Onnotic  Fnanirfl.  —  The 
relation  betveen  diffusion  and  osmotic  pressure  w&a  brougilit  out  very 
clearly  by  Nernst '  in  his  well-known  paper  on  the  "  Theory  of  Dif- 
fusion." Vau't  Hoff  had  just  shown  the  close  analogy  which  exists 
between  the  osmotic  pressure  of  dissolTed  eubstances  and  the  gas- 
pressure  of  gases.  DifFusion  in  gases  was  known  to  be  due  to  the 
same  cause  as  gas-pressure,  i.e.  in  terms  of  the  kinetic  theory,  to  the 
movements  of  the  gas  particles ;  and  the  gas  particles  would  move 
from  a  region  of  higher  to  that  of  lower  pressure  until  equilibrium 
was  established.  Nernst  saw  clearly  that  there  was  a  close  analogy 
between  diffusion  in  gases  and  diffusion  of  dissolved  substances,  the 
chief  difference  being  in  the  time  required  to  establish  equilibrium. 
On  the  basis  of  these  anali^es  Nernst  Inade  the  following  calcula- 
tions, which  will  be  given  in  his  own  words  for  non-electrolytes, 
since  this  is  much  simpler  than  for  electrolytes:  — 

"Given,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  a  diffusion  cylinder  of  con- 
stant cross-section,  and  let  us  assume  that  the  concentration  in  every 
cross-section  is  the  same.  If  there  is  an  osmotic  pressure  p  at  the 
place  X,  in  the  layer  gdx  there  exists  a  pressure  on  the  substance  in 
solution  of  —  qdp.  If  c  is  the  concentration,  i.e.  the  number  of 
gram-molecules  of  the  substance  in  question  contained  in  a  cubic 
centimetre,  the  force  which  at  the  place  x  acts  on  every  gram- 
molecule  is  —  ^-T^  = f--    If  we  designate  by  K  the  force  which 

qdxc         cdx  "  •' 

must  act  on  a  gram-molecule  in  solution,  in  order  to  move  it  with 
the  velocity  of  one  centimetre  per  second,  we  have — 


the  amount  of  substance  in  gram-molecules  which  wanders  through 
the  cross-section  g  in  time  2,  if  two  layers  about  one  centimetre  apart 
show  a  difference  of  one  in  concentration.  Id  the  cases  where  the 
dissolved  substance  does  not  polymerize  with  increasing  concentrsr 
tion,  the  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  concentration,  I'.e: 

P=P<fi, 
where  i>o  is  the  pressure  in  a  solution  of  unit  concentration,  and  we 
obtain — 

gepadc 


A  da:  ^  ' 

>  ZtKAr.  phya.  Chem.  t,  fil3  (1688). 
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Since,  however,  in  such  ^leat  dilutioDs  that  the  friction  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  dissolved  substance  against  the  molecules  of  the  solvent 
is  great  with  respect  to  their  friction  a^nst  one  another,  K  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  concentration;  the  elementary  law  of  Fick  for  diffu- 
sion is  at  once  derivable  from  the  last  expression.  This  law  should 
bold  rigidly  for  dilute  solutions.  At  greater  concentrations,  on  the 
other  hand,  deviations  can  arise,  for  the  two  following  reasons: 
First,  the  force  £'can  change  with  the  concentration;  second,  the 
proportionality  between  p  and  c  can  cease  to  exist." 

From  the  law  of  Fick  the  amount  of  salt  S,  which  passes  through 
the  cross-section  q  of  the  diffusion  cylinder  in  time  z,  if  at  x  in  the  en- 
tire croBS-aectiOD  there  is  a  concentration  c  (at  x  4-  dx  this  is  c  +  dc)  is, 

S.-*'^|,  (2) 

where  h'  is  the  diffusion  coefficient  for  a  given  substance  in  a  definite 
solvent 

From  (1)  and  (2)  we  have :  — 

J;'  =  »(cm.-seo.-'). 

In  calculating  diffusion  coefficients  the  units  are  the  centimetre 
and  day.    If  we  designate  this  by  ft,  we  have  — 

it  =  g  8.64 +10* 

(since  there  are  8.64  +  10^  seconds  in  a  day). 

The  pressure  p^  is  obtained  from  the  volume  occupied  by  a  gram- 
molecular  weight  of  a  gas  at  0°,  and  one  atmosphere  of  pressure,  i.e. 
the  volume  occupied  by  2  grams  of  hydrogen  or  32  grams  of  oxygen 
under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  According  to  the  work  of 
Regnault  this  volume  is  22,380  cm.  for  hydrogen,  and  22,320  cm.  for 
oxygen.  If  we  take  the  mean  22,3.^0,  we  have  the  following:  To 
compress  a  gram-molecular  weight  of  a  gas  at  (°  to  a  volume  of  one 
centimetre  would  require  a  pressure  in  atmospheres  of  — 

22,350  (1  +  a£)  =p^ 

Since  an  atmosphere  is  equal  to  1.033  kg., 

p^  =  22,350  X  1.033  (1  +  0.0367  Q 

=  23,080(1+0.03670  ^■ 
cm' 
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Subetituting  this  value  of  p*  in  the  above  equation  and  solving 
for  K,  we  have  — 

K=^  1.99  X  10*  (1  4-0.03670  kg. 

To  ascertain  the  absolute  value  of  K  for  any  given  substance,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  value  of  the  diffusion  constant  k.  This 
has  been  deteimined  for  a  number  of  substances  by  Scheffer.'  From 
these  determinations  Nernst  calculated  the  value  of  A"  for  the  follow- 
ing substances :  — 


' 

t 

X 

Urea. 

Chloral  bydTKte 
Mannite    .       . 

r.6 

10°.0 

0.81 
0.56 
0.88 

2.6  X  10»  kg. 
3.8  K  10»  kg. 
5.6  X  10*  kg. 

From  the  calculations  of  k  made  by  Stefan*  on  the  basis  of 
Graham's  measurements,  Nernst  calculated  the  values  of  K  for  a 
number  of  substances. 


' 

* 

' 

Caramel     .       . 
Albumin    .        .        . 
Cane  sugar 

10° 
13° 
9° 

0.047 
0.093 
0.312 

44x10* 
33xl«» 
6.7  X  10» 

The  enormous  magnitude  of  these  numbers  is,  of  course,  surpris- 
ing. Thus,  the  force  necessary  to  drive  a  gram-molecular  weight 
of  cane  sugar  through  water  with  a  velocity  of  one  centimetre  per 
second  is  6700  million  kilograms,  ffernst  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  enormous  resistance  is  closely  connected  with  the 
weight,  the  constitution,  and  configuration  of  the  molecules.  With- 
out attempting  to  answer  it,  he  pointed  out  that  the  resistance 
undoubtedly  increases  with  increase  in  molecular  weight.  This  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  above  table,  where  those  substances  which  have 
the  larger  molecular  weights  have  the  larger  values  of  K. 

Ostwald*  explains  the  enormous  magnitudes  of  the  above  values 
as  due  to  the  very  great  number  of  molecules  present  in  the  s<Jution 

'  Ztiehr.phyt.  Chem.  %.  401  (1888). 

«  Wientr  Sitzungabtrichte,  T9,  161  (1879). 

•  Lehrl}.  d.  Allg.  Ohtm.  1,  p.  806. 
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— the  molecular  state  representing  matter  in  such  a  highly  divided 
condition.  As  he  states,  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  throw  a 
stone  through  the  idr  with  a  rery  conaiderable  velocity  U  not  great. 
If  now  the  stone  is  powdered,  the  force  required  to  project  the  duat 
with  the  same  velocity  is  very  great  indeed.  If  then  we  consider 
this  process  of  subdivision  to  continue  until  the  molecules  them- 
selves are  reached,  the  force  required  to  hurl  them  through  the  air 
with  the  same  velocity  as  was  given  the  stone,  would  be  enormous. 
If,  finally,  instead  of  through  the  air  we  hurl  these  infinitesimal 
particles  through' a  highly  resisting  medium  such  as  water,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  resistance  encountered  would  be  of  the 
order  of  m^nitude  given  above.  Whether  this  is  the  expression 
of  the  whole  truth,  or  not,  it  is  certainly  helpful  in  forming  a  con- 
ception of  the  possible  cause  of  this  very  high  resistance. 

Nemat  has  also  worked  out  a  theory  of  diffusion  for  electrolytes,* 
bnt  since  this  involves  conceptions  with  which  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  deal  in  this  place,  reference  only  can  be  made  to  it. 

Crystalloidi  and  Cslloidi.  —  The  section  on  diffusion  should  not 
be  closed  without  brief  reference  to  a  distinction  between  the 
velocities  with  which  substances  diffuse,  which  was  pointed  out  by 
Graham.*  If  we  compare  the  velocity  with  which  an  acid  diffuses 
with  that  of  albumin,  we  find  that  the  two  stand  in  the  ratio  of 
about  50  to  1.  There  are  many  substances  which,  like  albumin, 
diffuse  very  slowly  in  the  presence  of  water.  These  are  chiefly 
amorphoos  substances,  while  those  which  diffuse  rapidly  are  gen- 
erally crystalline.    The  latter  are  termed  cryataUoida,  the  former 


These  two  classes  of  substances,  when  in  solution,  affect  the 
properties  of  the  solvent  very  differently.  Crystalloids,  as  we  have 
seen,  dissolve  with  temperature  changes.  They  lower  the  freezing- 
point  of  the  solvent,  and  also  ite  vapor-tension.  They  exert  an 
osmotic  pressure.  Colloids,  on  the  other  hand,  affect  the  properties 
of  the  solvent  to  only  a  slight  extent.  If  they  lower  the  freezing- 
point  or  vapor-tension  of  the  solvent,  it  is  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

These  two  classes  of  substances  can,  in  general,  be  easily  sepa^ 
rated  from  one  another.  If  a  solution  containing  both  crystalloids 
and  colloids  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  colloidal  membrane  such  as 
parchment  paper,  and  water  is  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  mem- 
brane, the  crystalloids  will  pass  through  the  membrane,  while  the 
colloids  wUl  be  prevented  from  doing  so.     This  was  termed  by  Gra- 


1  Zttehr.  phyi.  Chem.  8,  617  (1868). 
*  Ueb.  Ajm.  ISl,  1  (1802). 
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ham  diaipsia,  and  the  apparatus  for  effecting  such  separations  a 
dioiyter. 

Colloidal  Sotntioiu  of  Hotal*.  —  Some  nnusuallj  interesting  re- 
sults have  recently  been  obtained  in  connection  with  colloidal  solu- 
tions. It  has  been  found  possible  to  prepare  colloidal  solutions  not 
only  of  the  neutral,  amorphous,  oi^anic  substances,  but  of  the  met^s 
themselves.  A  number  of  years  ago  Carey  Lea'  showed  how  metal- 
lic silver  could  be  obtained  in  solution  in  water  —  tiie  solution  having 
the  same  properties  as  that  of  a  colloid ;  and  quite  recently  Bredig 
and  VonBemeek'  have  worked  up  a  more  or  less  general  method' for 
obtaining  the  most  insol- 
uble metals  in  the  form 
of  colloidal  solutions. 
The  method  will  be  de- 
scribed as  applied  in  the 
case  of  metallic  plati- 
num. Two  platinum 
wires  (a  and  6,  Fig.  31), 
of  about  one  millimetre 
t  ruFAsiMa  diameter,  are  dipped  into 
pure  water  and  brought 
close  together.  A  current  of  from  8-12  amperes  and  30-40  volts  is 
passed  through  the  wires.  This  forms  an  electric  arc  under  the 
water.  The  metal  is  torn  off  from  the  cathode  in  a  very  fine  state 
of  division,  and  the  water  quickly  becomes  dark  brown  in  color. 
After  the  solution  has  acquired  the  concentration  desired  it  is  filtered 
through  a  folded  filter  to  remove  any  la^er  particles  of  platinum 
which  may  have  l>een  torn  off.  When  a  drop  of  this  liquid  is  placed 
under  the  best  microscopes  it  looks  perfectly  homogeneous,  which 
shows  the  very  fine  state  of  division  of  the  platinum.  Indeed,  the 
platinum  particles  must  be  smaller  than  the  wave-length  of  light. 

Bredig  and  Von  Berneck  found  that  this  liquid  has  quite  remark- 
able properties.  It  decomposes  hydrogen  dioxide  like  organic  fer- 
ments, and  resembles  the  latter  in  many  other  particulars.  A  gram 
atomic  weight  of  platinum  in  70,000,000  1.  of  water  decomposes 
hydrogen  dioxide  appreciably,  thus  resembling  organic  ferments 
where  a  very  small  quantity  can  effect  a  laige  amount  of  decom- 
position. An  even  more  striking  anali^y  between  the  action  of 
the  colloidal  platinum  and  organic  ferments  is  to  be  found  in  the 

•  Amer.  Joum.  Scieni-r.  87,  479  (1880)  ;  SS,  *7,  12»,  287  (1889). 
«  ZUchr.  phya.  Clum.  SI,  258  (1890). 

*  ZtocAr.  /.  attgta.  Cktm.  1808,  051.    Zttehr.  /.  MUktrtxhem.  4,  514  (1897). 
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effect  of  certain  poiaons  upon  both  of  thetn.  A  very  BmaJl  amount 
of  certatD  substances  will  entirely  destroy  the  activity  of  organic 
ferments.  Exactly  the  same  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  col- 
loidal solution  of  platinum.  A  gram-molecular  weight  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid  in  1,000,000  1.  of  water  diminished  quite  appreciably  the 
activity  of  the  colloidal  platinum  toward  hydrogen  dioxide;  and 
a  gram-molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  345,000  1.  of 
waters  greatly  diminished  the  activity  of  the  platinum.  A  gram- 
molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  34,500  I.  almost  destroyed 
the  activity  of  the  platinum. 

However  close  the  relation  between  these  colloidal  solutions  of 
the  metals  and  organic  ferments  may  be  shown  to  be,  this  recent 
work  has  given  an  entirely  new  interest  to  the  subject  of  colloidal 
solutions  jn  general. 

COLOR  OF  SOLUTIONS 

Color  of  Bolutioni  of  Hon-aleotrolytes.  —  If  we  are  dealing  with 
non-electrolytes,  t.e.  substances  which  exist  in  solution  entirely  as 
molecules,  it  is  obvious  that  the  color  of  such  solutions  is  the  color 
of  the  dissolved  molecules,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  solvent  is 
colorless.  The  color  of  such  solutions  resolves  itself  then  into  the 
qaestion  of  the  color  of  the  molecules  themselves.  Our  knowledge 
in  this  field  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem satisfactorily ;  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  color  of  molecules 
is  due  primarily  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  atoms  which  enter 
into  the  molecules.  That  constitution  also  has  an  iuOuence  is  made 
clear  by  many  (acts  which  are  known. 

The  problem,  however,  which  is  of  special  interest  here,  deals 
not  with  the  color  of  molecules  but  with  the  color  of  ions ;  t.e.  with 
the  color  of  solutions  of  dissociated  substances. 

Color  of  Solntiona  of 'Electrolytes.  — The  problem  of  the  color  of 
solutions  of  electrolytes  is  simpler,  and  of  more  interest  from  our 
standpoint  at  present,  than  the  problem  with  non-electrolytes.  If 
the  electrolyte  is  completely  dissociated,  i.e.  completely  broken  down 
into  ions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  color  of  such  solutions  is  not  due  to 
the  color  of  molecules,  since  there  are  no  molecules  present.  The 
color  of  such  solutions  is  due  to  the  ions  present,  and  to  these  alone. 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  conclusion  from  the  theory  of 
electrolytic  dissociation  are  very  interesting.  If  we  liave  a  number 
of  compounds  containing  say  colorless  anions  combined  with  the 
Bame  colored  cation,  the  solutionaof  all  of  these  substances  should 
have  the  same  color.    Thus,  take  the  salts  of  cobalt  wit^  colorless 
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acids,  the  chloride,  sulphate,  nitrate,  acetat«,  etc.,  dilate  solatious  of 
all  of  these  salts  should  have  the  same  color,  and  that  the  color  of 
the  cobalt  ion,  since  such  solutions  are  completely  dissociated  and 
the  anion  in  eaoh  case  is  colorless.  Here  the  facts  confirm  the 
theory.  All  such  salts  have  exactly  the  same  color  in  dilute 
solutions. 

Conversely,  if  we  have  colorless  cations  cumhined  with  a  colored 
anion,  the  solutions  of  the  compounds  formed  should  have  the  same 
color.  This  problem  has  been  very  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Ostwald,'  He  prepared  solutions  of  a  number  of  salts  of  perman- 
ganic acid  with  colorless  cations,  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  amrao- 
ninm,  lithium,  barium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  zinc,  cadmium,  etc., 
aAd  then  studied  the'  absorption  spectra.  If  our  theory  is  correct, 
solutions  of  all  of  these  substances  should  have  the  same  color,  which 
is  to  say  that  they  should  all  have  the  same  absorption  bands. 
These  bands  were  both  carefully  measured  and  photographed  by 
Oatwald.  These  salts  show  five  absorption  bands  in  the  yellow  and 
green,  and  four  of  these  were  measured  for  thirteen  salts  of  perman- 
ganic acid.  The  results  of  Ostwald's  measurements  are  given  in  the 
following  table :  — 

Permanganates.     Absorftiok  Bands 


' 

11 

111 

IV 

Hjdrogen     .... 

2601  ±  0.6 

2698  ±0.8 

2804  ±  0.7 

2913  ±  1.7 

PotaMium  . 

2600  ±1.3 

2697  ±  0.1 

2803  ±  0.9 

2013  ±  1.1 

Sodium 

2603  ±  1.2 

2608  ±  0.8 

2803  ±  0.7 

2013  ±  0.8 

Ammoniam 

2601  ±  1.3 

2698  ±  1.4 

2802  ±  0.1 

2913  ±0.1 

Lithium      . 

2602  ±0.2 

2700  ±  0.2 

2804  ±  0.8 

2914  ±  1.7 

Barium 

2600  ±0.9 

2699  ±  0.8 

2804  ±  0.6 

2914  ±  1,8 

Mi^esium . 

2602  ±0.8 

2700  ±  0.fl 

2802  ±  0.7 

2912  ±1J 

2603  ±0.1 

2609  ±  0.0 

2801  ±  0.0 

2S14  ±  0.7 

ZlDC      . 

2602  ±0.6 

2699  ±  0.7 

2802  ±  1.2 

2912  ±  1.1 

Cobalt. 

2601  ±  0.2 

2608  ±0.1 

2803  ±  0,0 

2812  ±  1.7 

Nickel . 

2603  ±0.6 

2700  ±  0.7 

2804  ±  0.7 

2913  ±  1.8 

Cadmiom    . 

2600  ±  0.1 

2700  ±  0.2 

2803  ±  0,8 

2013  ±  1.4 

Copper 

2602  ±15 

2690  ±0.1 

2803  ±0.0 

2013  ±  0.8 

Ostwald  concluded  from  these  results  that  the  absorption  spectra 
of  all  the  thirteen  salts  are  exactly  the  same,  to  within  the  limit  of 
erro^  of  measurement 


>  Zttchr.pkvi.  Chem.  »,  670  (1898). 
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The  spectra  of  ten  of  these  salts  were  photographed,  the  c 
directly  over  the  other,  and  the 
results  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  The  i^reement 
between  the  position  and  char- 
acter of  the  bands  is  so  striking, 
that  there  ia  no  room  for  doubt 
that  these  salts  show  the  same 
absorption  bands. 

In  addition  to  the  permangan- 
ates Ostwald  studied  a  number  of 
classes  of  substances.  The  absorp- 
tion spectra  of  t«n  salts  of  fluo- 
rescein were  also  photographed. 
The  bands  here  agree  as  closely 
in  position  and  nature  as  with  the 
permanganates.  Salts  of  eosin 
yellow,  eosin  blue,  iodoeosin,  ro- 
zolic  acid,  diasoresorcin,  etc.,  with 
colorless  cations  were  made,  and 
the  absorption  bands  of  each  class 
of  compounds  compared.  Then 
salts  of  colored  bases  with  color- 
less acids  were  prepared  and  stud- 
ied. These  included  especially 
p-rosaniline  and  aniline  violet. 
The  results  with  p-rosaniline  are 
given  below.  The  absorption 
band  which  was  measured  is  in  the  yellow-green. 

P-BosANiLiiTB,  Dilution  5600  i,. 


1.   Levullnic  acid   .     .     . 

2715  ±  0.8 

2716  ±  1.1 

9.  Acetic  acid    .    . 

2716  ±  1.4 

19.  Tricblorlactlc  acid    . 

2716  ±  0.7 

«.  Chloric  acid  .    . 

2716  ±  0.4 

18.  Glycolic  acid    .    .    . 

2714  ±  1.3 

4.  Benzoic  acid .    . 

2714  ±  1.4 

14.   Phthalanilic  acid  .    . 

2716  ±  1.3 

6.  Hydrochloric  acid 

2714  ±1.1 

IS.  Perchloric  acid     .    . 

2716  ±  1.2 

S.   Sulphanilic  acid 

2716  ±  1.2 

te.   Salicylic  acid    .     .     . 

2715  ±  1.6 

7.  Nitric  acid     .     . 

2716  ±0.5 

17.   Monochloracetic  acid 

2716  ±  1.6 

8.  PhthalamodoaceUc 

acid 

9,  Bntyric  acid  ...    . 

2715  ±  1.4 

IS.  LacUc  acid  ...    . 

2716  ±  1.0 

2716  ±  U 

19.   O-nltrobenzolc  acid  . 

2718  ±  1.3 

2716  ±  0.9 

90.  Sulphuric  acid .    .    . 

2716  ±  0.8 
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Theae  results  were  also  photographed,  and  the  absorption  buids  d 
these  twenty  salts  are  shown  in  Fig.  33.  Tho  figures  hare  the 
same  significance  in  the  plates  as  in  the  tables.  Ostwald's  work 
included  about  300  compounds,  in  some  of  which  the  cation  was 
colored,  while  others  contained  a  colored  anion.  He  concluded 
from  this  elaborate  investigation,  that  salts  with  one  and  the  same 
colored  ion,  in  dilute  solutions,  always  have  the  same  spectra.     If 


both  ions  were  colored,  the  color  of  the  solution  would  be  the  sum 
of  the  colors  of  the  two  ions.  The  color  of  completely  dissociated 
solutions  is,  therefore,  an  additive  property. 

Change  in  Color  with  Change  in  Eleotrioal  Chargv.  —  An  ion 
having  the  same  chemical  composition  does  not  always  have  the  same 
color.  Take  the  ion  Fe(CN)g;  in  potassium  ferrocyanide  it  is  yellow 
and  gives  the  yellow  color  to  a  solution  of  this  salt.  The  ion  in 
this  case  is  formed  by  the  dissociation  of  the  salt  K^eiClH'),  into 
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K  +  K  +  K  +  K,  and  Fe(CN)4,  vMoh  carries  four  negative  chaises. 
The  ion  Te(CS)t,  obtained  by  the  dissociation  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  is  red.  The  compound  K(Fe(CN)g  dissociates  as  follows ; 
K,Fe(CN),  =  ic  +  K  +  K  4-  FefCN)*  The  ion  Fe(CN)»,  in  this  case, 
carries  three  negative  charges,  and  the  difference  of  one  charge 
changes  the  color  of  the  ion  from  yellow  to  red. 

Again,  take  the  ion  MnO,.  If  it  is  formed  by  the  dissociation 
of  potassium  permanganate,  KMnO^  (KMnO^  =:  K  +  MnO,),  it  is 
purplish  red,  and  gives  the  characteristic  color  to  a  solution  of  this 
salt.     If  it  is  formed  from  potassium  manganate, 

KJAnO,  =  K  +  k  +  l^Ou 

it  is  green.  In  the  first  case  it  carries  one  negative  charge,  in  the 
second  case  two ;  and  this  difference  in  electrical  condition  produces 
a  change  in  color  from  purple  to  green. 

Finally,  to  take  a  simpler  example:  The  iron  ion  in  the  ferrous 
condition  is  green,  as  is  seen  in  solutions  of  ferrous  salts;  while 
the  iron  ion  in  the  ferric  condition  is  yellow,  as  is  seen  in  solutions 
of  ferric  salts.  An  almost  unlimited  number  of  examples  of  changes 
in  the  color  of  ions  with  change  in  the  electrical  charge  which  they 
carry,  might  be  given. 

One  other  point  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  An  ele- 
ment in  the  form  of  an  ion  may  have  its  own  definite  characteristic 
color.  When  this  element  is  combined  with  other  elements  to  form 
a  complex  ion,  the  color  of  the  complex  may  have  no  simple  relation 
to  that  of  the  element  when  present  alone  as  an  ion.  The  cobalt  ion 
is  red.  When  combined  with  cyanogen  to  form  a  complex  anion  it 
ia  colorless.     Thus  the  compound  K.jCo^C'iii)^  dissociates  into 

K4-K  +  K  +  Co(0N)« 

and  the  solution  of  this  compound  is  colorless.  Here,  also,  many 
examples  are  available. 

Theory  of  Indicators.  —  We  have  just  seen  that  molecules  may  be 
colored,  giving  the  characteristic  color  to  solutions  of  undissociated 
substances;  and  that  ions  also  may  be  colored,  giving  the  color  to 
completely  dissociated  solutions.  A  molecule  may  have  the  same 
color  as  the  ions  into  which  it  dissociates,  or  it  may  have  a  different 
color.  A  colorless  molecule  may  dissociate  into  ions,  one  or  more  of 
-which  is  colored;  and  a  colored  molecule  may  dissociate  into  color- 
less ions. 
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Upon  these  facts  is  based  the  use  of  indicators  in  quantitative 
analysis.  An  indicator  is  a  compound  which  shows  a  change  of 
color  when  the  solution  passes  from  the  acid  to  the  basic  condition, 
and  vice  versa.  An  indicator  is  always  either  a  weak  acid  or  a  weak 
base,  which,  on  dissociation,  yields  an  ion  which  has  a  different  color 
from  the  molecule  itself-  Indicators  fall  then,  naturally,  into  two 
classes,  —  acidic  indicators  and  basic  indicators.  As  an  example  of 
an  acidic  indicator,  we  will  take  first  plienolplUhale'in.  This  is  a  weak 
acid,  which  means  that  in  the  presence  of  water  it  is  very  slightly 
dissociated,  if  it  is  dissociated  at  all.  The  molecules  of  phenol- 
phthaleln  are  colorless,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  aqueous  -or 
alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance  is  colorless.  If  a  solution  of  a 
strong  base  is  added  to  phenol phthaleln,  the  salt  of  that  base  is 
formed.  This  salt,  like  most  salts,  is  readily  dissociated  in  the 
presence  of  water.  The  salt  of  phenol phthalein  dissociates  into  the 
cation  of  the  base  and  the  complex  organic  anion ;  e.g.  the  sodium 
salt  dissociates  into  the  cation  sodium  and  the  complex  organic 
anion ;  and  it  is  this  latter  which  gives  the  characteristic  color  of 
this  indicator. 

In  using  this  indicator,  a  small  quantity  is  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  acid,  which  is  to  be  titrated  against  a  strong  base.  The 
indicator,  in  the  presence  of  pure  water,  is  almost  completely  undis- 
sociated.  In  the  presence  of  the  strong  acid  which  contains  many 
free  hydrogen  ions,  it  would  be  dissociated  even  less  than  in  pure 
water,  as  we  shall  learn.  An  alkali  is  added  and  the  strong  acid  is 
all  neutralized.  The  moment  an  excess  of  alkali  is  present,  it  forms 
a  salt  with  the  phenol  phthaleln.  This  salt  dissociates  at  once,  and 
the  colored  anion  gives  its  characteristic  color  to  the  solution. 

PkenolpMkalein  cannot  be  uied  with,  weak  acids  nor  weak  bases.  If 
the  acid  is  ho  weak  that  its  salts,  even  with  strong  bases,  are  hydrol- 
yzed,  Le.  broken  down  by  water  into  the  free  acid  and  the  free  base, 
the  free  base  would  begin  to  react  with  the  phenolphthaleln  long 
before  enough  base  had  been  added  to  completely  neutralize  the  acid. 
The  result  would  be  the  appeai-ance  of  a  faiut  color  on  the  addition 
of  a  little  alkali,  and  this  color  would  increase  in  intensity  as  more 
and  more  alkali  was  added.  There  would,  then,  be  no  sharp  change 
in  color  when  all  the  acid  h^  been  neutralized,  and  the  indicator 
would  be  practically  worthless  in  such  cases.  Thus,  carbonic  and 
phosphoric  acids  and  the  phenols  cannot  be  titrated  with  phenol- 
phthalein  as  an  indicator.  If  a  weak  base  is  used,  such  as  ammonia, 
there  will  also  be  a  certain  amount  of  hydrolysis  of  the  salt.  This 
will  leave  some  free  base  present,  which  will  react  with  the  phe- 
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Dolphthalebi  and  give  rise  to  a  gradual  change  in  color.  But  erea 
if  tlie  ammonium  salt  of  the  acid  which  is  being  titrated  is  not 
hydrolyzed  by  water,  ammonia  cannot  be  used  with  phenol phthaleln. 
Ammonia  is  a  weak  baee,  and  phenolpbthaleln  is  a  weak  acid,  and 
the  salt  of  the  two  would  itself  be  hydrolyzed  by  water.  The  indi- 
cator would,  therefore,  not  act  sharply  when  ammonia  was  used  as  a 
base. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  facts  agree  very  satisfactorily  with  the 
theory.  PhenolphthaleYii  cajinot  be  used  as  an  indicator  with  either 
weak  acids  or  weak  bases. 

Another  example  of  an  acid  indicator  whose  molecules  are  nearly 
colorless  and  whose  anion  is  colored,  is  p^itropttenol.  In  alcoholic 
solution,  in  which  the  substance  is  almost  undissociated,  it  is  nearly 
colorless.  Water  dissociates  it  slightly,  and  consequently  the  aqueous 
solution  is  slightly  colored.  If  an  alkali  is  added,  the  salt  of  this 
weak  acid  is  formed,  and  this  dissociates  into  the  metallic  cation 
and  into  the  anion  C»Hj(NOs)0,  which  is  deep  yellow  in  color.  The 
action  of  this  substance  as  an  indicator  wiU  be  understood  at  once 
from  the  above  description  of  the  action  of  phenol phthaleln. 

Litmm  is  an  example  of  an  acid  indicator  whose  molecules  are 
colored,  but  whose  anion  has  a  different  color.  The  molecules  of  the 
weak  litmus  acid  are  red.  When  an  alkali  is  added,  the  salt  is 
formed,  and  this  dissociates  giving  the  free  litmus  anion,  which  is 
deep  blue.  Litmus,  like  phenolphthaleln,  cannot  be  used  satisfac- 
torily with  weak  bases.  These  would  form  salts  with  tlie  litmus, 
which  would  be  hydrolyzed  and  prevent  a  sharp  color  reaction ;  or 
their  salts,  with  any  but  the  strongest  acids,  would  undergo  some 
hydrolysis  and  prevent  a  sharp  appearance  of  color.  In  order  that 
litmus  should  be  used  in  titrating  weak  acids,  only  the  strongest 
bases  can  be  employed. 

An  acid  indicator  which  can,  however,  be  used  with  weak  bases 
is  methyl  orange.  This  is  a  considerably  stronger  acid  than  the  indi- 
cators which  we  have  already  considered.  The  molecules  of  the  free 
acid  are  red,  the  anions  yellow.  In  the  presence  of  a  strong  acid 
we  have,  therefore,  the  characteristic  red  color ;  while  in  the  presence 
of  a  base  the  salt  is  formed,  and  this  dissociates,  yielding  the  yellow 
anion.  This  indicator  can  be  used  with  weak  bases,  provided  they 
are  titrated  with  strong  acids.  In  these  cases  there  is  but  slight 
hydrolysis  of  the  s^ts  formed,  and  also  but  slight  hydrolysis  of  the 
salt  formed  by  the  methyl  orange  and  the  weak  base,  since  the  indi- 
cator is  a  fairly  strong  acid. 

In  the  a^ve  discussion  of  acid  indicators  it  will  be  seen  that 
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weak  acida  must  always  be  titrated  witli  atrong  bases,  and  a  weakly 
acid  indicator  may  be  employed. 

Weak  bases,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  titrated  with  strong 
acids,  and  a  strongly  acid  indicator  must  be  employed. 

Banc  inditxUora  are  but  little  used  in  practice.  As  an  example  of 
this  class  we  may  take  <^nin«.  This  is  a  weak  base,  and  therefore 
but  little  dissociated.  The  molecules  are  deep  blue  in  color.  In  the 
presence  of  an  acid  a  salt  is  formed,  which  dissociates  into  the  anion 
of  the  acid  and  the  cation  of  the  base.  This  very  complex  cation  is 
eolorless;  consequently  the  indicator  is  blue  in  the  presence  of  a 
base,  and  colorless  in  the  presence  of  an  acid. 

The  examples  considered  above  sufdce  to  illustrate  the  different 
types  of  indicators,  and  to  show  how  satisfactorily  their  action  is 
expluned  in  terms  of  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation. 

A  Color  DemonitratiinL  of  the  DiMooiatin^  Action  of  Water. — 
Jones  and  Allen  *  have  worked  out  a  color  demoustration  of  the  dis- 
sociating action  of  water,  which  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  indi- 
cators just  considered.  If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphthalein 
a  few  drops  of  aqueous  ammonia  are  added,  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
red  color  of  the  indicator.  If  water  is  now  added  to  the  alcoholic 
solution,  the  red  color  appears.  When  potassium  or  sodium  hydrox- 
ide is  substituted  for  ammonia,  the  red  color  appears  at  once,  without 
the  addition  of  water.  There  is  thus  a  marked  difference  between 
potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  and  ammooiuni  hydroxide. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  interpret  these  facts  without  the  aid  of 
the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation.  In  the  light  of  this  theory 
they  are  perfectly  intelligible. 

When  a  few  drops  of  aqueous  ammonia  are  added  to  several  cubic 
centimetres  of  alcohol,  little  or  no  dissociation  of  the  ammonium 
hydroxide  is  effected.  The  addition  of  water  dissociates  the  base, 
the  degree  of  dissociation  dependii^  upon  the  amount  of  water  pres- 
ent with  respect  to  alcohol.  The  presence  of  the  ions  NH,  and  OH 
would  cause  the  phenolphthalein  to  dissociate  into  — 
/C,H,.  _  /C,H,0  + 
CO^  V^  -l-H. 

^   0   '■^      ^C,H,OH 

The  complex  anion  gives  its  characteristic  color  to  the  solution  in 
which  it  is  present.  The  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  would  then 
combine  and  form  water. 

It  is  possible  that  the  actual  course  of  the  reaction  is  soniewhat 
» Amer.  Chem.  Joum.  IS,  377  (1896). 
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different  from  that  just  described.  It  may  be  that  the  ammonium 
first  combines  with  the  phenolphthalein  in  the  alcoholic  solution. 
The  addition  of  water  would  then  dissociate  this  compound,  giving 
the  colored  anion  referred  to  above. 

The  disBociation  theory  furnishes  this  explanation.  It  remains 
to  determine  whether  the  explanatioD  is  true. 

If  it  is,  then  a  solution  formed  by  adding  a  little  aqueous  ammo- 
nia to  a  considerable  volume  of  alcohol,  should  show  little  or  no 
dissociation,  and  the  amount  of  the  dissociation  should  increase  with 
the  addition  of  water.  Solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide, 
in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  should  be  more  dissociated  than 
corresponding  solutions  of  ammonium  hydroxide.  Indeed,  a  solution 
of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  in  alcohol  alone  should  manifest 
some  dissociation,  since,  as  stated  above,  it  gives  the  color  reaction 
with  phenolphthalein. 

All  of  these  points  were  tested  experimentally  by  the  conduc- 
tivity method,  with  the  result  that  the  theory  of  electrolytic  disso- 
ciation was  confirmed  at  every  point 

This  experiment  furnishes  a  satisfactory  lecture  demonstration  of 
the  dissociating  action  of  water.  A  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  phenolphthaleKn  are  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder  and  diluted  to,  say,  50 
cc  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  A  few  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  ammonia  are  then  added.  A  red  color  may  appear  where  the 
aqueous  ammonia  first  comes  in  contact  with  the  alcoholic  phenol- 
phthalein, but  this  will  disappear  instantly  on  shaking  the  cylinder, 
leaving  the  solution  with  a  yellowish  tint,  possibly  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ammonium  salt  of  phenolphthalelCn.  Water  is  then  gradu- 
ally added  to  the  cylinder,  when  the  red  color  will  appear,  at  first 
faint,  then  stronger,  as  the  amount  of  water  increases.  When  the 
red  color  has  become  intense,  add  a  considerable  volume  of  alcohol, 
and  the  entire  color  will  disappear,  leaving  the  solution  slightly 
yellow  again. 

Flnoreieeaee  and  Diiaociation. — Closely  connected  with  the  color 
of  solutions  is  the  fluorescence  shown  by  certain  substances  in  solu- 
tion. When  a  substance  like  fluorescelin  is  brought  into  the  presence 
of  water,  it  dissolves  to  only  a  slight  extent,  and  the  solution  formed 
is  only  slightly  fluorescent.  If  to  fluorescein  in  the  presence  of 
water  a  little  alkali  is  added,  an  intense  fluorescence  appears  at 
once.  This  is  satisfactorily  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  dissociation 
theory.  Fluorescein  is  a  weak  acid  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  very  slightly  dissociated  by  it.  Being  an  acid,  it  would  disso- 
ciate into  a  hydrogen  cation  and  a  complex  oi^anic  anion. 
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The  hydrogen  cation  is  evidently  not  fluoreacent,  siace  all  acids 
yield  hydrogen  cations  as  one  of  the  products  of  dissociation,  and 
solutions  of  acids  in  general  are  not  fluorescent  The  fluorescence  of 
fluorescein  must,  then,  be  due  to  the  complex  organic  anion  formed 
as  the  product  of  dissociation  of  the  fluorescent  molecule. 

If  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fluorescence  o£  this  sub- 
stance, then,  if  we  could  increase  the  dissociation  of  fluorescein  by 
any  means,  we  should  increase  the  fluorescence,  siuce  we  would 
increase  the  number  of  fluorescent  ions  present  in  the  solution. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  adding  an  alkali,  which  fonns  a  salt 
with  the  fluorescein.  This,  like  all  other  salts,  dissociates  readily  in 
the  presence  of  water,  and  we  have  a  large  number  of  fluorescent  ions 
formed ;  hence  the  increase  in  fluorescence  on  addition  of  an  alkali. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  in  this  and  similar  cases  we  have  the 
alkali  salt  formed,  and  it  is  this  salt  which  is  fluoreseent  as  such. 
It  should  be  stated  here,  that  it  has  been  shown  that  under  such 
conditions  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  alkali  salt  of  fluorescein  pres- 
ent in  the  solution,  if  the  solution  is  very  dilute.  It  can  be  shown 
by  any  of  the  well-established  methods  for  measuring  dissociation, 
that  all  of  the  salt  present  is  broken  down  into  ions  and  that  there 
are  no  molecules  in  the  solution.  If  there  are  no  molecules  present 
in  the  solution  but  only  ions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fluorescence  can 
be  due  only  to  the  ions. 

The  earlier  explanation  that  the  phenomenon  observed  here,  and 
also  the  phenomena  observed  with  indicators,  were  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  alkali  salts,  and  that  these  persisted  as  such  in  the  solutions, 
giving  the  characteristic  properties,  has  given  way  in  the  l^ht  of 
the  discoveries  of  modem  physical  chemistry.  We  now  know  that 
in  all  such  cases  we  are  dealing  not  with  molecules  as  such,  but  with 
the  ions  into  which  they  dissociate- 

OTHER  PROPERTIES  OF  SOLUTIONS 

PropertlM  of  Solstioiu  of  ITon-elMtrolytM.  —  In  dealing  with  the 
properties,  in  general,  of  solutions,  we  must  clearly  distinguish 
between  solutions  of  undissociated  and  of  dissociated  substances. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  the  former  class,  the  dissolved  substances 
exist  only  in  the  molecular  condition,  and  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  the 
properties  are  the  properties  of  the  dissolved  molecules  plus  those  of 
the  solvent.  If  we  are  dealing  with  aqueous  solutions,  the  properties 
of  water  being  bo  well  known,  we  can  easily  determine  what  are  the 
properties  of  the  dissolved  substance. 
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PropertiH  of  Bolutions  of  Eleotrolytes.  —  If  we  are  dealing  with 
electrolytes,  the  problem  is  very  different.  The  molecules  are  more 
or  less  broken  down  into  ions,  and  at  very  high  dilutions  all  the 
molecules  are  diesoeiated  into  ions.  The  properties  of  such  solutions 
are  obviously  not  the  properties  of  molecules,  since  there  are  no 
molecules  present,  but  the  properties  of  the  ions,  which  are  the  only 
units  present  in  the  solution.  In  terms  of  the  theory  of  electrolytic 
dissociation,  the  properties  of  completely  dissociated  solutions  are 
the  sum  of  the  properties  of  all  the  ions  present  in  the  solution  — 
are  additive.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  color; 
wo  shall  see  in  a  moment  how  it  applies  to  other  physical  properties. 
Meanwhile,  a  word  in  reference  to  the  chemical  properties  of  com- 
pletely dissociated  solutions. 

Chanioal  PropertiM  of  Completely  DiisooiatAd  Bolntions. —  The 
chemical  properties  of  solutions  which  contain  only  ions  must  be 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  ions  present.  Some  surprising  facts, 
however,  come  out  when  vre  study  the  chemical  properties  of  ions. 
An  element  in  the  ionic  state  has  certain  definite  characteristic 
properties.  These  properties  bear  no  close  relation  to  those  of  the 
s&me  element  in  the  atomic  or  molecular  condition.  Take  the  ele- 
ment which  has  often  been  cited  in  this  connection — chlorine.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  reactions  of  the  ion  chlorine  is  the  foriua- 
tioQ  of  silver  chloride  by  combining  with  the  ion  silver.  Chlorine 
in  the  molecular  condition,  as  in  the  form  of  gas,  or  even  when 
freshly  dissolved  in  water,  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  Further,  chlorine  in  compounds  like  CHjCl,  C,H,C1,  etc., 
is  not  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  because  these  compounds  are 
not  dissociated  by  water,  and  the  chlorine  is,  therefore,  not  in  the 
ionic  condition. 

Again,  chlorine  may  even  exist  in  the  ionic  condition  and  not  be 
precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  if  it  is  in  combination  with  other 
elements,  forming  a  complex  ion.  Thus,  the  chlorine  in  potassium 
chlorate  is  not  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  although  the  chlorine 
forms  part  of  an  ion.     Potassium  chlorate  dissociates  thus:  — 

KC10,  =  K  +  CT0^ 

The  chlorine  is  present  in  combination  with  oxygen,  forming  an 
anion,  but  it  has  lost  its  most  characteristic  property,  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  oxygen. 

Another  example  will  illustrate  the  same  point.  The  most  char- 
acteristic reaction  of  the  ion  SO,  is  its  power  to  combine  with  the 
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ion  Ba  and  fonu  barinm  Bulphato.  If  tlie  ioo  80,  is  in  combination 
with  a  complex  group,  it  may  not  precipitate  barium  sulphate  at  all. 
Thus,  if  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  are  warmed  together  there  is 
formed  the  compound  p? *^  SO^,  ethyl-sulphuric  acid.  This,  like 
all  acids,  dissociates  into  a  hydrogen  cation,  and  the  lemaindei  of 
the  compound  forms  the  anion — in  this  case  CfH^O,.  When  a 
solution  of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  is  treated  with  barium  chloride,  no 
precipitate  is  formed. 

These  examples  suffice  to  show  with  what  care  we  must  judge  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  substances  under  different  conditions, 
knowing  their  properties  under  any  one  set  of  conditions. 

Physioal  Fropertiei  of  Completely  Dissociated  Solntiona. — That  the 
physical  properties  of  completely  dissociated  solutions  are,  in  gen- 
eral, additive,  will  be  seen  from  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  on  solutions  of  salts.  Only  a  few  physical 
properties  will  be  considered. 

The  denailtes  of  sfdutions  of  a  number  of  salts  have  been  studied 
by  J.  Traube.  When  a  salt  is  added  to  water,  there  is  produced  a 
change  in  volume.  If  the  s^t  is  completely  dissociated  by  the  water, 
this  change  must  be  the  sum  of  the  changes  produced  by  all  the  ions 


If  we  represent  by  d  the  density  of  a  solution  containing  a  gram- 
molecular  weight  of  salt  having  a  molecular  weight  M,  in  g  grams  of 
water,  and  the  density  of  pure  water  by  dg,  we  have  an  increase  in 
volume  Av :  — 


The  following  changes  in  volume  will  show  the  additive  nature 
of  this  property :  — 

Dire. 

KCl      26.7  9.0    NaCl     17.7 

(8.4)  (9.0) 

KBt     36.1  6.4    NaBr     20.7 

(10.3)  (9.4) 

EI        46.4  0.3    Nal       36.1 

The  differences  between  the  halogens  are  practically  constant 
whether  they  are  combined  with  potassium  or  sodium.  Similarly, 
the  differences  between  the  alkalies  are  constant,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  halogen  with  which  they  are  combined. 

The  change  in  volume  in  neutralization  has  given  some  interesting 
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results  in  the  haadB  of  OatwaJd.'  He  measuxed  the  volume  changes 
produced  by  neutralizing  potaBsium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  hydrox- 
ides with  a  targe  number  of  acids.  The  solutions  contained  a  gram- 
equivalent  of  the  substance  in  a  kilogram.  The  changes  in  volume 
are  expressed  in  cubic  centimetres. 


KOH 

Dot. 

K.OH 

0.„. 

HH.OH 

Dm. 

Nitric  acid 

».05 
(0.68) 

0.28 

10.77 
(0.68) 

26.21 

-6.44 
(0.13) 

26.49 

I^droclkloric  acid    .    . 

19.fi2 

(0.42) 

0.28 

19.24 

(0.43) 

25.-81 

-6.57 
(0.13) 

26.00 

Hydiobromic  acid   .    . 

19.63 

(10.63) 

0.29 

19.84) 
(10.49) 

26.91 

-6.67 
(9.82) 

26.20 

AceUoadd     .    .    .    . 

9.62 
(11.78) 

0.24 

9.28 
(11.64) 

26.54 

-16.26 
01.30) 

25.78 

LacUoacid     .    .    .    . 

a27 
(8.16) 

0.14 

8.13 

(8.29) 

25.87 

-17.74 

(7.91) 

26.01 

Sulphuric  add     .    .    . 

11.90 

(11.82) 

0.42 

11.48 
(11.84) 

26.83 

-14.36 
(11.19) 

26.26 

Snccinio  acid  .... 

8.23 
(10.64) 

0.30 

7.93 
(10.53) 

25.56 

-17.63 
(10.52) 

26.86 

Tartaric  acid  .... 

9.41 

0.17 

9.24 

26.20 

-16.96 

26.87 

The  differences  all  refer  back  to  nitric  acid  as  the  standard.  They 
are  the  same  for  two  different  bases  when  neutralized  with  the  same 
acid,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  acid ;  as  is  shown  by  the  practi- 
cally constant  value  of  the  "  differences  "  in  each  vertical  column. 

The  differences  are  also  the  same  when  any  given  acid  is  neutral- 
ized by  a  number  of  bases,  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  base ;  as 
is  shown  by  the  constant  value  of  the  bracketed  numbers  in  hori- 
zontal rows. 

The  minus  values  for  animonia  mean  contraction  in  volume;  the 
positive  values  in  the  other  two  cases  mean  that  there  is  an  expan- 
sion in  volume. 

The  refractive  power  of  strongly  dissociated  solutions  has  been 
studied  especially  by  Gladstone  *  and  Le  Blanc*  The  former  showed 
that  the  refraction  equivalents  of  two  salts  of  different  metals  was 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  acid  with  which  the  metals  were 
combined.     And  the  converse  was  also  true;   that  the  refraction 


» Jour,  prakt.  Chem.  [2],  IS,  863  (1878). 

*Fha.  Tram.  1868.   .Kanonnikofl:  Jour,  prakt.  Chem.  [2],  81,  821  (1885). 

*  Zlachr. phffs.  Chem.  4,  663  (1889). 
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equivalents  of  tvo  salts  of  different  acids  was  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  base  with  which  the  acids  were  combined.  In  a  word, 
we  have  in  refractivity  a  distinctly  additive  property  —  the  refrao- 
tivity  being  the  sum  of  two  constants,  one  depending  upon  the  acid 
aad  the  other  upon  the  base. 

Optical  activity,  or  the  power  of  salt  solutions  to  rotate  the  plane 
of  polarized  light,  was  shown  by  Landolt'  to  be  an  additive  property. 
Completely  dissociated  solutions  of  salts  containing  an  optically  ac- 
tive ion  showed  the  same  rotatory  power,  if  the  concentrations  are 
the  same.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  work  of  Oudeman.'  He  found 
alao  that  alkaloids  show  the  same  rotatory  power  for  equal  concen- 
trations, independent  of  the  nature  of  the  optically  inactive  acid 
with  which  they  are  combined;  and  further,  that  optically  active 
acids  show  the  same  rotatory  power,  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  inactive  base  combined  with  them. 

In  a  similar  manner  it  has  been  shown  by  Becquerel,  Ferkin,' 
and  especially  by  Jahn,*  that  the  magnetic  rotatory  power  of  com- 
pletely dissociated  solutions  is  an  additive  property. 

A  number  of  other  properties  of  completely  dissociated  solutions 
have  been  shown  to  be  additive;  such  as  surface4ension,  inner  fru^ion, 
heat  expansion,  lowering  of  freeezing-point,  lowering  of  vapor4ension, 
etc.  But  those  considered  above  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  properties  of  completely  dissociated  solutions  are,  in  general, 
additive," — the  sum  of  two  constants,  —  the  one  depending  upon  the 
anion,  the  other  upon  the  cation. 

Additive  Properties  and  the  Theory  of  Bleotrolytio  Dissociation.— 
The  agreement  between  this  large  mass  of  facts  and  the  theory  of 
electrolytic  dissociation  is  a  strong  a^ument  in  favor  of  the  general 
correctness  of  the  theory.  The  importance  of  this  line  of  argument 
for  the  theory  was  early  recognized,  and  was  pointed  out  clearly  and 
at  some  length  by  Arrhenius'  when  he  proposed  the  theory  of  elec- 
trolytic dissociation.  He  then  took  up  a  number  of  the  properties 
which  we  have  considered  in  this  section,  and,  in  addition,  other 
physical  properties  of  solutions  which  it  would  be  premature  to  con- 
sider in  this  place. 

These  facts  not  only  fall  in  with  the  theory  of  electrolytic  disso- 
ciation, but  it  is  difficult  to  see  at  present  how  they  can  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  any  other  theory.  The  fact  that  the  physical  properties 
of  dilute  solutions  of  electrolytes  are  additive,  —  i.e.  the  sum  of  two 

1  Ber.  d.  ehem.  (k»eU.  6,  1073  (1873). 

'  Seihl.  Wied.  Ana.  9.  635  (1886).         *  Wied.  Ann.  4S.  280  (1891). 

*JouT.  Chem.  5«c.  66,680  (1889).        >  ZtKhr. phjii.  Chem.  1,631  (1887). 
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constants,  —  would  certainly  indicate  that  tlie  two  parts  of  the  com- 
pound enjoyed  an  independent  existence  in  the  solution ;  or  at  least 
Eu  existence  so  nearly  independent  that  each  bad  but  little  influence  on 
the  other.  This  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  prop- 
erties of  each  part  of  the  compound  manifest  themselves  as  if  it  alone 
were  present.  But  independent  existence  of  the  ions  is  but  another 
name  for  the  theory  of  dissociation. 

SOLUTIONS  IN  SOLIDS 

Solntiona  of  Oases  ia  Solids.  —  Many  solids  have  the  property  of 
dissolving  gases  in  large  quantities.  Thus,  charcoal  dissolves  large 
volumes  of  carbon  dioxide,  palladium  hydride  dissolves  hydrogen, 
etc.  Our  knowledge  of  such  solutions  ia  almost  limited  to  the  fact 
that  they  exist.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  greater  the  pressure 
to  which  the  gas  is  subjected,  the  larger  the  quantity  which  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  solid.  In  speaking  of  solutions  of  gases  in  solids 
ve  mean,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  true  solution,  those  in  which  there 
ia  no  chemical  action  between  the  gas  and  the  solvent.  The  fact 
that  gases  can  form  solutions  in  solids  is  often  utilized  to  remove 
the  gas  from  regions  where  it  is  not  desired.  The  solubility  of  a  gas 
in  a  solid  may  be  vejy  great,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  charcoal. 

Solutions  of  Liqnidi  In  Solids.  —  It  is  well  known  that  solids  have 
the  general  property  of  taking  up  many  liquids  in  greater  or  less 
quantities.  The  great  difSculty  in  obtaining  solids  free  from  water 
might  be  taken  as  an  example.  Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
such  solutions  is  really  limited  to  their  existence.  This  is  due  to 
the  &ct  that  such  solutions  have  been  very  little  studied,  owing  in 
part  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  dealing  with  them.  In  solutions 
of  liquids  in  solids  it  is  difftcult  to  say  just  when  chemical  action 
between  the  two  ceases,  and  true  solution  begins.  Our  lack  of 
knowledge  in  this  field  is  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  concep- 
tions of  modem  physical  chemistry  are  so  new  that  sufficient  time 
has  not  yet  elapsed  to  push  the  studies,  in  terms  of  these  concep- 
tions, into  remote  fields.  That  there  is  much  which  can  be  learned 
in  reference  to  solutions  of  liquids  iu  solids,  will  probably  be  shown 
in  the  not  very  distant  future. 

Solutions  of  Solids  in  Solids.  —  Here  our  knowledge  ia  much  more 
satisfactory  than  in  either  of  the  cases  which  we  have  just  consid- 
ered. Indeed,  a  study  of  this  subject  will  show  how  interesting 
facts  become  when  some  one  has  pointed  out  their  meaning  and 
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importance.  Little  or  notMi^  vas  heard  of  solid  aolutionB  until 
Van't  HofE'  published  hia  now  well-known  paper  about  eleven  years 
ago. 

When  electrolytes  are  dissolved  in  water,  tbey  give  abnormally 
large  depressions  of  tbe  freezing-point  of  the  solvent.  To  account 
foi  this  and  allied  phenomena,  tbe  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation 
was  proposed.  When  some  other  substances  are  dissolved  in  solvents 
other  than  water,  they  give  abnormdUy  small  depreasion*  of  the  fna- 
ing-point.  This  could  be  explained  by  assuming  the  presence  of 
complex  molecules  of  the  substance  dissolved.  If  this  assumption 
is  true,  then,  as  the  dilution  is  increased,  the  complex  molecules 
should  gradually  break  down  into  single  molecules,  and  for  very 
dilute  solutions  the  molecular  lowering  found,  for  such  substances 
should  ^pree  with  the  theoretical  value.  But  the  largest  value 
obtained  experimentally  for  the  molecular  depression  was  consider- 
ably smaller  than  the  calculated.'  This  led  Van't  KoB  to  suspect 
that  when  certain  solutions  are  frozen,  the  solid  which  separates  is 
not  the  pure  solvent,  but  a  mixture  of  the  aolvejU  and  the  diaaolved 
tubstaace  forming  a  solid  aoltUioti.  The  facts  known  at  that  time 
which  bore  on  this  point  were  then  considered  by  Van't  Hoff  in  the 
paper  above  cited. 

If  a  solid  solution  is  a  solid,  homogeneous  complex  of  several 
substances,  in  which  the  properties  can  change  without  destroying 
the  homc^eneity,  then  examples  are  known.  In  isomorphous  mix- 
tures, as  the  alums,  there  is  miscibility  in  all  proportions,  corre- 
sponding to  completely  miscible  liquids.  Another  example  is  the 
formation  of  "  mixed  crystals,"  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
double  salts,  and  by  their  chemical  composition  show  no  isomorphism. 
Ammonium  chloride  forms  such  crystals  with  the  "  ous  "  chlorides  of 
iron,  manganese,  nickel,  etc.  Ferric  chloride  is  taken  up  by  am- 
monium, calcium,  lithium,  etc.,  chlorides.  When  enough  ferric 
chloride  is  present,  the  first  two  form  also  a  double  salt,  which  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  mixed  crystal.  Further,  there  are  many 
colored  minerals  known  in  which  the  ground  mass  is  colorless.  Yet, 
optical  investigations  have  shown  them  to  be  completely  homogene- 
ous. There  are  many  amorphous,  solid  solutions,  as  the  glasses  and 
hyaline  minerals. 

Spring '  has  furnished  the  following  interesting  example,  showing 

1  "  Ueber  feate  Ltisiuigen  und  MolekalargewiclitBbeatimmang  an  featen  Kflr- 
pem,"  ZuehT.  phya.  Ckem.  S,  322  (1880). 

«  Bykinan  :  ZUchr.  phys.  Chem.  4,  497  (1889). 
•  BnU.  Soc  Ohim.  4«,  166  (1885). 
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the  mutual  soluMlit;  of  solids.  When  an  equimolecular  mixture  of 
barium  sulphate  and  aodium  carbonate  are  pressed  together,  a  double 
decomposition,  amounting  to  even  20  per  cent,  takes  place.  That 
an  equilibrium  should  be  established,  is  conceivable  only  on  the 
'  assumption  that  with  the  solids  we  hare  a  partial  miscibility. 

Propertiw  of  Solid  Solatioiu.  —  If  solid  solutions  are  a  reality, 
then  we  would  expect  to  find  at  least  some  of  the  properties  of 
gaseous  and  liquid  solutions  manifested  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Such  is  the  case.  The  diffusion  of  a  solid  through  a  solid  has  been 
demonstrated.  When  barium  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate  were 
pressed  together,  and  the  pressure  removed,  the  transformation  con- 
tinued, and  in  seven  days  amounted  to  from  73  to  80  per  cent. 
Diffusion  must  have  come  into  play  here ;  slow,  it  is  true,  but  this 
would  be  anticipated,  since  a  gas  diffuses  through  a  gas  far  more 
rapidly  than  a  liquid  through  a  liquid. 

A  more  striking  example  of  diffusion  in  solids  where  no  chemical 
action  comes  into  play,  is  the  penetration  of  hot  porcelain  by  carbon. 
Marsden '  proved  that  when  a  poroelain  crucible  is  heated  in  graphite, 
the  carbon  completely  penetrates  the  porcelfun.  Further,  zinc  objects 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  copper  become  gradually  white,  due,  as 
analyeis  has  shown,  to  a  gradual  increase  of  zinc  in  the  copper. 
This  illustrates  the  diffusion  of  solid  in  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Van't  Hoff  has  thus  furnished  examples  illustrating  beyond 
question  the  diffusion  of  solid  through  solid.  Other  examples  of  the 
diffusiOD  of  one  metal  through  another  have  been  furnished  by 
Spring.*  But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  example  of  the  diffusion 
of  one  metal  through  another  has  been  recently  furnished  by  Roberts- 
Austin.'  Disks  of  gold  were  clamped  to  the  bases  of  lead  cylinders, 
and  allowed  to  remain  standing  for  four  years.  The  bases  of  the 
lead  cylinders  were  carefully  smoothed  and  the  disks  of  gold  espe- 
cially cleaned.  These  were  then  placed  in  a  vault,  whose  temperature 
was  practically  constant  at  18°  C.  At  the  end  of  four  years  it  was 
found  that  the  disks  of  gold  had  adhered  to  the  lead.  Slices  were 
cut  from  the  lead  cylinders  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  the  cylin- 
ders, and  these  were  then  assayed  for  gold.  It  was  found  that  the 
gold  had  penetrated  about  8  millimetres  into  the  lead;  the  gold 
being  more  concentrated  in  that  portion  of  the  lead  disk  which  was 
in  contact  with  the  gold  plate,  as  we  would  expect.  In  liquids  we 
seek  the  cause  of  diffusion  in  osmotic  pressure.    May  not  the  diffu- 

1  iVoc  Edtnb.  S<K.  10,  712. 

■  foRporf  Congrea  Inlrmatinnal  de  Physique,  I,  412,  Paris,  1900. 

•  Frtxi.  Roy.  Soe.  67, 101  (IBOO). 
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siott  of  solid  through  solid  be  of  lOce  origin  f  From  the  nature  of 
solid  solutions  it  seema  to  be  impossible  to  determine  this  directly. 
The  work  of  Colson,'  however,  on  the  diffusion  of  carbon  in  iron  has 
made  it  probable  that  a  proportionality  exists  between  the  amount 
of  diffusion  and  the  concentration,  as  with  liquid  solutions  "whose 
osmotic  pressure  obeys  Boyle's  law. 

The  simplest  connection  between  Boyle's  law  and  the  other  laws 
of  osmotic  pressure  is  the  law  of  Henry.  If  this  applies  to  solid 
solutions,  gases  must  be  dissolved  by  solids  in  proportion  to  the 
gaseous  pressure.  Take  the  case  of  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  gas 
by  palladium.'  When  the  hydrogen  is  kept  at  225  mm.  pressure  and 
100°,  the  palladium  will  take  up  a  quantity  corresponding  to  the 
compound  Fd,H.  ISo  further  absorption  of  the  gas  will  take  place 
unless  the  pressure  is  increased.  After  the  compound  Pd^  is 
formed,  further  absorption  of  the  hydrogen  results  in  the  formation 
of  a  solid  solution.  For  our  consideration  only  the  hydrogen  which 
forms  a  solid  solution  comes  into  play. 

Let  P  represent  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  let  F' represent  the 
volume  of  the  gas  absorbed.  If  we  divide  the  pressure  by  the  total 
volume  absorbed,  minus  that  volume  which  was  taken  up  to  form  the 
compound  Pd^  (in  this  case  600),  we  have:  — 


V 

' 

y^ 
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6.8 

776 

716 

4.1 

743 
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6.4 

743 

493 
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361 

8,0 
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464 

6.3 

684 

.  247 

8.0 

642 

353 

8.4 

The  value  of  -  --  is,  in  each  case,  as  near  a  constant  as  could 
be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  experiments. 

Since  Henry's  law  holds,  then,  for  solid  solutions  as  well  as  for 
liquid,  we  have  here  also  the  osmotic  pressure  equal  to  the  gas-pressure 
for  the  same  concentration  and  temperature. 

Another  well-known  fact  in  connection  with  a  liquid  solution  is 
that  its  vapor-tension  is  less  than  that  of  the  solvent  In  solid  solu- 
tions there  is  also  a  dimimttion  of  the  maximum  tension  of  the  solvent. 
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Lead  dithionat«,'  which  decrepitates  very  easily,  showing  consider- 
able tension,  has  this  tension  markedly  diminished  by  foiming  with 
it  an  isomorphous  mixtui-e  containing  a  small  amount  of  the  calcium 
or  strontium  salt  The  same  holds  for  iron  alum,  whose  tension  is 
diminished  by  the  formation  of  an  isomorphous  mixture  with 
alnminium  alum. 

This  diminution  in  tension  is  not  due  simply  to  the  addition  of  a 
constituent  which  has  a  smaller  tension,  since  the  tension  of  the 
mixture  is  less  than  that  of  either  constituent.'  This  decrease  in 
the  tension  of  solid  solutions  manifests  itself  in  the  decrease  of  solu- 
tion-tension, causing  a  decrease  in  solubility.  When  saturated  solu- 
tions of  ammonium  iron,  and  ammonium  aluminium  alums  are  brought 
together,  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  both  salts  separates,  showing  a 
decrease  in  solution-tension  or  solubility,  when  the  solid  solution  is 
formed.  Such  are  some  of  the  properties  of  solid  solutions,  and 
some  of  the  analogies  between  these  and  liquid  solutions. 

Koleanlar  Weights  of  Solids.  —  To  determine  the  molecular 
weights  of  substances  in  the  liquid  condition  we  rely  chiefly  upon 
liquid  solutions.  May  not  solid  solutions  furnish  us  with  methods 
for  determining  the  molecular  weights  of  substances  in  the  solid, 
state  ?  There  are  two  possibilities ;  the  one  having  to  do  with  the 
tension  of  the  dissolved  body ;  the  other  with  that  of  the  solvent. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  the  tension  of  the  dissolved  body,  the 
problem  reduces  itself  to  determining  whether  there  is  proportion- 
ality between  the  gas-pressure  and  the  concentration  of  the  solid 
solution  formed  —  whether  in  any  given  case  Henry's  law  holds.  If  it 
does,  the  dissolved  gas  has  the  same  molecular  weight  as  the  free 
gas.  Thus,  hydrogen  dissolved  in  palladium  hydride,  forming  a 
solid  solution,  has  a  molecular  weight  corresponding  to  H^  Were  it 
H,  or  H,  the  values  of — —  would  have  been  much  farther 

'       '  r-600 

removed  from  a  constant. 

The  second  method  deals  experimentally  with  the  relation  between 
the  composition  of  the  solid  solution,  and  the  liquid  solution  from 
which  it  was  formed.  If  the  dissolved  body  has  the  same  molecular 
weight  in  both  solutions,  this  relation  must  be  constant.  To  deter- 
mine the  molecular  weight  of,  say,  thiopliene  in  the  solid  condition, 
prepare  two  solutions  of  known  concentration  of  thiophene  in  benzene. 
When  these  are  frozen,  a  solid  solution  of  thiophene  in  benzene  will 
separate  in  each  case.     If  an  analysis  of  the  solid  shows  a  constant 

»  Von  Haner :  Verkand.  d.  k.  k.  geol  BeichtaMlalt,  1877, 163. 
'  Lehmann :  MoUkalarpkgelk,  S,  p.  57. 
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proportionality  between  the  amount  of  thlopliene  in  the  solid  and 
liquid  solutione,  the  thiophene  has  the  same  molecular  weight  in  the 
solid  as  in  the  liquid  form. 

Thiofheke  in  Benzene 
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Under  normal  depression  is  the  lowering  which  would  have  been 
produced  had  no  solid  solution  been  fonned.  Since  the  composition 
of  the  ciystals  which  separated  were  not  determined,  the  molecular 
weight  of  solid  thiophene  could  not  be  calculated.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that   --    is  a  constant,  makes  it  probable  that  the  percentage 

of  thiophene  in  the  solids  which  separated,  were  proportional  to  that 
in  the  solutions.  If  so,  thiophene  would  have  the  same  molecular 
weight  in  the  solid  as  in  the  liquid  solutions. 

Compottndfl  whioh  can  form  Solid  Solutions  vith  One  Another.  — 

Since  the  first  fundamental  paper  appeared  on  solid  solutions,  by 
Van't  Hoff,  the  study  of  such  solutions  has  been  devoted  to  two 
general  problems:  The  relation  between  the  chemical  constitution 
of  those  compounds  which  can  form  solid  solutions  with  one  another, 
and  the  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  of  solids  in  solid 
solutions. 

Most  of  our  knowledge  on  the  first-mentioned  problem  we  owe  to 
Ciamician  and  his  colaborers,  Garelli  and  Ferratini.'  The  object  of 
this  work  was  to  test  the  chemical  relations  between  substances 
which  are  necessary,  in  order  that  a  solid  solution  may  be  formed 
when  a  solution  of  one  in  the  other  was  frozen.  It  was  already 
known  that  phenol,  pyrrol,  thiophene,  pyridine,  and  piperidine,  dis- 
solved in  benzene,  gave  abnormally  small  depressions  of  the  freez- 
ing-point. This  would  indicate  that  solid  solutions  are  formed  only 
between  those  substances  which  have  similar  chemical  constitution; 
but  the  data  were  too  meagre  to  establish  finally  any  such  relation. 
The  paper  first  cited  deals  only  with  cyclic  compounds;  the  solvents 


1  Ztteltr.  phgi.  Cktm.  18, 1  (1894)  ;  18,  61  (1896). 
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used  being  benzene,  naphthalene,  phenanthrene,  and  diphenyL  To 
determine  whether  a  solid  solution  was  formed,  the  freezing-point 
method  was  used.  Whenever  a,  solid  solution  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance and  the  solvent  separated,  the  freezing-point  lowering  would 
be  abnormally  smalL  It  was  shown  that  the  following  substances 
form  solid  solutions  with  the  solvent  indicated  just  above  in 
italics :  — 
Betaene. 

Thiopbene,  pyrrol,  pyridine,  pyrroline,  and  piperidine. 
XaplUhalene. 

Indol,  indine,  quiooline,  isoquinoline,  and  tetrahydroqulnoline. 
I^titnanlhrene. 

Carbazol,  anthracene,  acridine,  and  hydrocarbazol. 
Di]>hengt. 

Dipyridyl  and  tetrahydrodiphenyl. 

Indol  and  indene  in  benzene  give  normal  freezing-point  lower- 
inga ;  the  same  holds  for  carbazol  or  anthracene  in  benzene  or  naphtha- 
lene—  these  substances  forming  solid  solutions  with  phenanthrene. 
That  these  abnormally  small  depressions  of  the  freeziog-point  were 
due  to  the  formation  of  solid  solutions  was  established  in  a  number 
of  cases  by  direct  experiment  From  these  results  it  would  seem 
that  only  those  substances  are  capable  of  forming  solid  solutions 
with  one  another  which  have  a  cyclic  strvcttire  of  the  same  order; 
benzene  being  an  example  of  the  first  order,  naphthalene  of  the 
second,  and  anthracene  of  the  third. 

That  the  chemical  character  of  a  compound,  other  than  its  cyclic 
structure,  can  have  little  to  do  with  its  power  of  forming  solid  solu- 
tions, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  compounds  as  different  as  pyrrol  and 
pyridine  manifest  the  same  general  cryoscopic  behavior  with  benzene. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  formation  of  solid  solu- 
tions consists  in  the  dissolved  substance  and  the  solvent  crystallizing 
out  of  the  solution  together.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  relation  between  the  crystal!  ographic  forms  of  the  two 
substances  may  play  a  prominent  part  in  determining  what  sub- 
stances can  form  solid  solutions  with  one  another.  Certain  relations 
have  already  been  pointed  out'  between  the  crystallographic  con- 
stanta  of  those  substances  which  can  form  solid  solutions.  Here, 
however,  partly  on  account  of  crystallographic  difficulties,  the  data 
at  band  are  far  too  few  for  purposes  of  generalization.  A  second 
paper,'  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  furnishes  further  data 
1  Clamlcian :  ZUehr.  pAju.  Chem.  1>,  8  (1894). 
■GareUi:  Ibid.  18,  51  (1895). 
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vbicb  substantiate  esaentiall;  tbe  concluaiona  arrived  at  in  tha  first. 
It  may,  then,  be  stated  that  in  tbe  ring  compounds  agreement  in 
cyclic  order  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  solid  solutions  may 
be  formed.  It,  hovever,  does  not  follow,  and  it  is  not  true,  that  solid 
solutions  are  formed  whenever  Buch  an  agreement  exists. 

Work  of  Eiif ter  on  th«  Moleoalar  Weigbts  of  Solids.  —  Con- 
siderable work  on  tbe  second  problem — -the  molecular  weights  of 
substances  in  solid  solutions  —  has  been  done  recently  by  Ktlster.' 
He  studied  at  first  the  division  of  a  given  compound  between  two 
solvents  which  are  practically  insoluble  in  one  another;  the  one 
being  a  liquid,  the  other  a  solid.  The  solvents  chosen  were  water 
and  pure  caoutchouc  To  these,  in  the  presence  of  each  otber,  ether 
was  added  and  the  quantity  taken  by  each  solvent  determined.  If 
the  molecular  weight  of  ether  in  tbe  water  was  the  same  as  in 
caoutchouc,  when  more  and  more  ether  was  added  to  the  solvents  the 
quantity  taken  up  by  a  given  volume  of  tbe  one,  divided  by  the 
quantity  taken  up  by  the  same  volume  of  tbe  other,  would  be  a  con- 
stant. That  this  is  true  has  been  shown  experimentally '  by  quan- 
titative determinations  of  the  division  of  a  substance  between  two 
solvents,  and  is  analogous  to  the  law  of  Henry  for  gases. 

The  experimental  problem  for  Etlster  was,  then,  the  addition  of 
varying  amounts  of  ether  to  a  given  volume  of  water  and  a  known 
weight  of  caoutchouc  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  ether  taken  in  every  case  by  each  solvent. 
The  same  point  would  of  course  be  reached-  by  keeping  the  amount 
of  ether  constant,  and  changing  the  relative  amounts  of  tbe  two 
solvents.  Both  methods  were  employed.  The  total  amount  of  ether 
used  in  any  experiment  was  known.  The  amount  which  was  taken 
by  the  water  was  determined  by  the  lowering  of  tbe  freezing-point 
of  tbe  water  produced  by  the  ether.  The  difference  between  these 
two  quantities  was  the  ether  which  had  been  taken  up  by  the  caout- 
chouc. Care  was  taken  to  construct  a  freezing-point  apparatus 
which  would  prevent  loss  in  ether  by  evaporation.  The  time  re- 
quired for  equilibrium  to  be  established  between  the  ether  and  the 
two  solvents  was  duly  regarded,  and  was  shown  not  to  exceed  three 
hours. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  weighted  amounts  of  caoutchouc 
were  added  to  a  known  volume  of  water  and  of  ether,  and  the  freezing- 
points  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  ether  determined  after  equilibrium 
had  been  established  in  each  case.     Fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  water 

>  ZtxAr.  phgg.  Chem.  18,  445  (18M)  ;  17,  367  (1896). 
■  Jakowkin  :  Ibid.  IS,  685  (1696). 
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were  used  and  5  (US.  of  ether.    Tbe  results  of  this  series  are  given 
below :  — 
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In  the  preceding  table :  — 

E  is  the  freezing  temperature  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  ether ; 
Ax  is  the  number  of  cubic  ceutimetres  of  ether  in  the  aqueous 
solution,  calculated  from  the  value  of  E\ 
Vto  is  the  volume  of  the  aqueous  solution ; 
Ow  is  the  volume  concentration  of  the  ether  in  the  aqueous  solution, 

100  ^w. 


Ak  is  the  ether  in  the  caoutchouc,  =  5  —  Aw ; 

Vk  is  the  volume  of  the  caoutchouc  solution  of  ether ; 

Ck  is  the  volume  concentration  of  the  ether  in  the  caoutchouc, 


The  Tslue  of  ~  is  not  constant,  but,  as  is  seen  in  the  table, 
Cv) 
increases  as  the  amount  of  caoutchouc  present  decreases;  showing 
that  the  molecular  weight  of  the  ether  dissolved  in  the  caoutchouc  is 
greater  than  of  that  in  the  water. 

Ether  dissolved  in  water  gives  a  normal  molecular  depression  of  the 
freezing-point,  and  has,  therefore,  the  aimpleat  molecular  weight, 
which  corresponds  to  the  formula  C,H„0.  The  ether  molecule  in 
the  caoutchouc  must  consist  of  more  than  one  chemical  molecule. 

Since  the  values  of  are  very  nearly  constant,  the  molecular 

weight  of  ether  in  caoutchouc  must,  in  part  at  least,  be  double  the 
simplest  molecular  weight ; '  for,  as  we  shall  learn,  the  square  root 
sign  in  this  connection  has  that  significance. 

I  Zttchr.  phv».  Chem.  9, 112  (1891). 
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In  a  aecond  Beriee  of  experiments  the  tunouat  of  irater  and  of 
oaontchouD  were  kept  constaut,  and  the  amount  of  ether  changed. 

The  value  of  -z—  increased  with  increase  in  the  concentiation  of  the 

Cw 
ether,  showing  that  more  doable  molecules  exist  in  the  caoutchonc 
when  the  concentration  of  the  ether  is  increased,  as  would  be 
expected.  In  the  most  dilute  solution  of  ether  employed,  it  is 
calculated  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  ether  in  the  caoutchouc  exists 
as  double  molecules;  while  in  the  most  concentrated  solutioo  of 
ether,  about  one-half  of  the  molecules  are  double. 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  division  of  ether  between  water 
and  caoutchouG  was  also  Investigated.  It  was  found  that  the  water 
takes  relatively  mote  of  the  ether,  the  lower  the  temperature.  The 
number  of  double  molecules  of  ether  in  the  caoutchouc,  for  a  given 
amount  of  ether,  is  about  three  times  as  great  at  0°  as  at  21° ;  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  number  of  simple  molecules  with  increase  in 
temperature,  as  would  be  expected. 

The  Holeonlar  Weight  of  a  Pnre  Honu^eneou  Solid. — The 
work  described  up  to  this  point  baa  shown,  according  to  Kuster, 
that  ether  dissolved  in  caoutchouc  consists  partly  of  single  and  partly 
of  double  molecules ;  the  number  of  double  molecules  increasit^as 
the  concentration  of  the  ether  increases,  and  as  the  temperature  is 
lowered.  This  tells  us,  however,  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  pure  ether  in  the  solid  condition. 

The  second  investigation '  of  KUster  aims  at  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  molecular  weight  of  a  pure  substance  when  in  the 
solid  solution.  In  hia  original  paper  on  solid  conditions  Van't  Hoff 
included  isomorphous  mixtures.  In  these  substances  Rvister  con- 
cludes that  the  physical  molecules  of  the  solvent  and  of  the  dissolved 
substance  must  have  like  structure,  and  be  composed  of  a  like  num- 
ber of  chemical  molecules.  If  we  could  ascertain  the  molecular 
weight  of  one  of  the  substances  in  the  isomorphous  mixture,  we 
would,  therefore,  know  the  molecular  weight  of  the  other,  which  we 
can  regard  as  the  solvent 

The  division  of  one  constituent  of  the  isomorphous  mixture 
between  the  other  (which  we  will  regard  as  a  solid  solvent)  and  a 
liquid  solvent,  would,  as  seen  above,  throw  light  on  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  constituent  of  the  mixture  first  mentioned.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  an  isomorphous  mixture  which  would  fulfil  the  con- 
dition that  only  one  constituent  should  be  soluble  in  the  liquid  solv- 
ent.   Kuster,  however,  secured  such  in  a  mixture  of  naphthalene 

'  ZtocAr.  phys.  Ckem.  17,  367  (1895). 
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and  j3-naphthol.  These  compounds  form  a  complete  series  of  iso- 
morphoos  mixtures  with  one  another.  Further,  the  /3-naphthol  was 
soluble  in  water,  which  was  used  as  the  liquid  solvent,  while  the 
naphthalene  was  practically  insoluble.  The  experimental  work  con- 
sisted, then,  in  determining  the  division  of  the  /3-naphthol  between 
the  water  and  the  naphthalene.  Isomorphous  mixtures  of  /3-naphthol 
and  naphthalene  of  known  composition  were  added  in  turn  to  meas- 
ured volumes  of  water,  and  shaken  with  it  until  the  water  became 
saturated  with  the  ;3-naphthol.  The  amount  of  ^naphthol  present 
in  the  water  in  each  case  was  then  determined. 

If  we  represent  the  concentration  of  ^naphthol  in  the  water  t^ 
Kw,  and  the  concentration  of  that  which  remains  in  the  mixture  by 
Em,  we  have  — 

Kw   ^    ■ 

The  values  found  experimentally  vary  from  11,8  to  20.8. 

The  author  concludes,  as  with  ether  in  caoutchouc,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  the  /S-naphthol  in  the  isomorphous  mixture  has 
lunce  the  molecular  weight  of  that  in  the  water.  The  molecular 
weight  of  j3-naphthoI  in  water  has  been  shown  to  correspond  to  the 
simple  formula  C]|>H|,0.  /3-naphthol  in  naphthalene  has,  then,  the 
double  molecular  weight  (Ck,HOs)j. 

^naphthol  forms  isomorphous  mixtures  with  naphthalene ;  there- 
fore, the  molecules  of  crystallized  naphthalene  and  also  of  ^-naphthol 
arc  to  be  expressed  by  the  double  formulas, 

(C^,)j  and  (Cl^,0)^ 

There  are  certain  assumptions  involved  in  this  process  of  reason- 
ing, so  that  the  conclusion  while  interesting  cannot  be  accepted  as 

final. 

We  have  studied  examples  of  solutions  of  matter  in  every  state 
of  aggregation,  in  matter  of  the  same  and  every  other  state.  We 
shall  now  turn  from  the  study  of  matter  as  such,  to  the  study  of 
other  changes  which  always  take  place  to  some  extent  when  sub- 
stances react  chemically.  Thus,  thermal  changes  always  accompany 
chemical  reaction.  Again,  if  the  reaction  takes  place  under  certain 
conditions  marked  electrical  changes  result. 

It  was  early  recognized  that  energy  transformations  of  some  kind 
frequently  accompany  the  transformations  of  matter  ;  but  the  atten- 
tion of  the  earlier  chemists  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  study 
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of  the  material  changes  which  were  effected  by  chemical  reaction. 
The  nature  of  the  Bubstances  which  enter  into  the  reaction,  and 
especially  the  nature  of  the  products  formed,  furnished  the  chief 
problems  fov  the  chemist  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  however,  more  and  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  energy  changes ;  especially  to  the  amount  of 
heat  which  is  set  free  when  substances  react;  and  this  continued 
until  the  new  physical  chemistry,  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the 
century,  showed  the  tremendous  importance  of  these  energy  trans- 
formations. Indeed,  we  know  now  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
overestimate  their  importance,  since  they  are  probably  the  cause  of 
all  chemical  activity.  Substances  react  chemically  because  of  differ- 
ences in  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  chemical  energy  present 
in  them.  In  studying  energy  changes  we  are  then  dealing  with  the 
real  cause  of  reactions,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  science  of 
chemistry  these  are  far  more  important  than  the  material  transfor- 
mations which  accompany  them.  The  fundamental  problems  of 
chemistry  will  never  be  solved  by  a  study  of  the  material  changes 
alone,  since  these  ai-e  relatively  the  less  important  side  of  chemical 
phenomena ;  but  only  through  elaborate  investigation  of  the  energy 
relations  which  obtain  in  systems  before  reactions,  and  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  reaction.  The  remainder  of  our  subject  has  to  do  largely 
with  energy  changes.  The  transformations  of  chemical  energy  into 
heat  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  Thermochemistry. 

Electrochemiatry  deals  with  the  transformation  of  chemical  en- 
ergy into  electrical,  and  of  electrical  into  chemical. 

The  relations  between  chemical  energy  and  light  furnish  the 
material  of  Photochemistry} 

We  can  also  study  the  velocities  with  which  chemical  reactions 
take  place,  and  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  such  reactions. 
These  furnish  the  subject-matter  of  Chemical  Dynamiea  and  Chemical 
Equilibrium. 

We  may  also  measure  the  relative  Chemical  Activities  of  different 
substances. 

We  shall  take  up  first  the  subject  of  thermochemistry. 

I  These  subjects  are  taken  up  in  the  above  order,  since  in  Urms  of  our  pre- 
vailing tbeoriea  we  deal  flrat  witb  heat,  then  with  electricity,  and  finally  with 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THERMOCHEMISTRY 

Earlisr  Obaerratioiu ;  Lav  of  LsToitier  and  Xeplaoe.  —  It  was 

very  early  observed  that  chemical  reactions  are  accompanied  by 
thermal  changes.  Sometimes  heat  is  absorbed,  but  much  more 
frequently  it  is  given  out.  The  qualitative  observations  were  fot 
lowed  by  quantitative  measurements  as  early  aa  the  time  of  Robert 
Boyle.  The  first  valuable  measurements  of  the  heat  of  reaction  were 
made  by  Lavoisier  and  Leplace.'  They  measured  the  amounts  of 
heat  liberated  in  many  chemical  reactions,  and  also  studied  the 
thermal  changes  which  take  place  within  the  living  body.  They 
arrived  at  the  first  important  generalization  in  the  field  of  thermo- 
chemistry. 

The  amount  of  heat  wkich  is  required  to  decompose  a  compound  into 
its  constititents  is  exactly  equal  to  t/wf  to/iick  toas  evolved  when  the  com- 
pound was  formed  from  these  conatiUienU.^ 

The  Work  of  Hots. — Modem  thermochcmiBtry  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  time  of  Hess.*  He  discovered  a  fact  whose  impor- 
tance for  thermochemical  study  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate.  Many 
chemical  processes  do  not  take  place  in  one  stage,  but  in  several ; 
and  it  was  often  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  deal  with  such 
from  the  thermochemical  standpoint.  Hess  showed  that  the  heat 
evolved  in  a  chemical  process  is  the  same  whether  it  takes  place  in  one 
or  in  several  stages.  This  principle,  known  as  the  "  Constancy  of 
the  heat  sum,"  made  it  possible  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of 
reactions  which  otherwise  would  lie  entirely  out  of  the  scope  of  ther- 
mochemical measurements.  Take,  for  example,  the  burning  of 
sulphur  in  oxygen.  If  we  know  the  heat  evolved  when  sulphur  is 
burned  in  oxygen  to  form  sulphur  dioxide  and  the  heat  evolved 
when  sulphur  dioxide  is  burned  to  sulphur  trioxide,  we  would  know 

1  (Suvres  de  Lavoisier.  TI,  28.3.  '  Ibid.  U,  287. 

»  JOjrjf.  Ann.  M,  386  (1810).    Klatsik.  d.  exakt.  Wiuen.  ». 
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at  once  the  amount  of  heat  which  wonld  be  evolved  vhen  salphur 
was  burned  directly  to  sulphur  trioxiile,  —  it  would  be  the  sum  of 
the  above  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  knew  the  heat 
evolved  when  sulphur  is  burned  to  the  trioxidej  and  the  heat  evolved 
when  the  dioxide  is  oxidized  to  the  trioxide,  we  would  know  the 
heat  which  would  be  set  free  when  sulphur  was  burned  to  the 
dioxide,  —  it  would  be  the  difFerence  between  the  above  two  guao- 
tities. 

This  simple  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
the  principle  in  thermochemistry.  It  is  almost  constantly  used  in 
dealing  with  the  more  complex  reactions,  especially  in  the  field 
of  organic  chemistry.  Indeed,  without  the  aid  of  it,  our  knowledge 
of  the  thermochemistry  of  organic  teactions  would  be  very  limited. 

Hess  made  a,  second  very  important  contribution  to  thermo- 
chemistry. When  solutions  of  neutral  salts  are  mixed  there  is  no 
thermal  change,  and  Hess  expressed  this  fact  in  his  Law  of  the  Thermo- 
neutrality  of  Salt  Sol-utiona.  We  shall  see  that  this  law  is  extremely 
intotesting  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation, 
which  furnishes  for  the  first  time  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it. 
Indeed,  we  shall  leam  how  the  law  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this  theory. 

Hess  attempted  to  explain  the  law  of  the  thermo-neutrality  of 
salt  solutions,  on  the  assumption  that  the  heat  evolved  in  salt 
formation  depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  acid  and  not  at  all  on 
the  nature  of  the  base.  This  assumption  was  erroneous  and,  there- 
fore, the  explanation  based  upon  it 

So  important  is  the  work  of  Hess  that  he  is  regarded  as  the 
father  of  all  modern  thermochemistry. 

Work  of  Favre  and  Silbermann.  —  The  experimental  work  <^ 
Favre  and  Silbermann '  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  the 
development  of  thermochemistry.  There  are  few  physical  measure- 
ments more  difBcult  than  the  detormination  of  the  amount  of  heat. 
The  detormination  of  temperature  alone  is  not  always  a  simple 
matter,  but  this  is  but  the  first  stage  in  determining  the  quantity 
of  heat  To  determine  the  amount  of  heat,  we  must  allow  this  to 
warm  some  substance  like  water,  and  must  know  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture produced  and  the  amount  of  water  used.  The  experimental 
solution  to  a  thermochemical  problem,  therefore,  involves  several 
steps.  When  the  heat  is  liberated  in  the  reaction,  it  must  be  taken 
up  by  some  substance  whose  specific  heat  is  known  —  say  water. 

>  Ann.  Chirn.  Flit*-  [3],  H.  357  ;  36,  1 ;  ST,  406  (1862-1853). 
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The  water  mast  be  enclosed  in  some  form  of  vessel,  and  this  vessel 
has  a  difFerent  specific  heat  from  that  of  the  water.  Further,  the 
vessel  aad  water,  as  quickly  as  they  become  warmed  above  the 
temperature  of  surrounding  objects,  begin  to  radiate  heat  outward 
upon  the  colder  objects.  There  is  thus  a  cootinual  loss  of  heat 
taking  place  during  the  experiment.  Again,  the  liquid  must  be 
kept  stirred  during  the  experiment  to  secure  uniform  temperature 
throughout  The  stirring  produces  heat,  and  the  stirrer  has  a  differ- 
ent specific  heat  from  that  of  the  water.  The  specific  heat  of  the 
water  itself  must  be  determined  at  different  temperatures,  etc 
These  are  just  a  few  of  a  very  large  number  of  factors  which  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  thermochemical  measurements. 

The  work  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  had  to  do  cbieffy  with  the 
improvement  of  the  experimental  method  for  making  calorimetrio 
measurements.  They  devised  a  form  of  calorimeter  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  the  forms  which  have  been  used  since  their  time. 
They  made  a  large  number  of  thermochemical  measurements,  and 
showed  that  the  heat  of  neutralization  depends,  not  only  on  the  acid 
as  Hess  had  suppraed,  and  not  only  on  the  base  as  Andrews '  thought, 
but  that  it  depends  upon  both.  The  investigations  of  Favre  and 
Silbermann  are  nearly  as  important  experimentally  as  those  of  Hess 
are  theoretically  for  the  developnient  of  modern  thermochemistry. 

InTestigationa  of  Jolini  ThomaeiL  —  Thermochemistry  in  recent 
times  has  ceutred  around  two  men;  and  our  most  reliable  results 
were  obtained  by  these  men  and  their  pupils.  One  of  these  is  Julius 
Tfaomsen  in  Gopenhi^^en.  Thomson's  investigations'  extend  from 
the  fifties  up  to  the  present.  His  collected  works,'  published  in  four  - 
volumes,  contain  the  most  important  thermochemical  data  on  record. 

Thomsen  recognized  that  all  chemical  reactions  are  accompanied , 
by  thermal  changes,  and  undertook  to  measure  the  m^^nitude  of  thes^, 
changes  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases.  He  improved  thermoJ 
chemical  methods  far  beyond  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  methods 
which  he  employed  have  been  subsequently  improved  only  in  cer- 
tain minor  points.  The  work  of  Thomsen  will  constantly  reappear 
throughout  the  entire  chapter  on  thermochemistry. 

Barthelot't  Inveiti^tiona  and  Dednotioni.  —  It  was  stated  that 
in  recent  times  two  men  have  led  the  work  in  therraochemistry. 
The  one,  a  Dane,  has  just  been  mentioned;  the  work  of  the  other, 
a  Frenchman, —  Berthelot,  —  will  now  be  considered.   The  work  of 

>  Poffff.  Ann.  H,  208  ;  SB,  42B  ;  (M,  31  (1641-1846). 

'Ibid.  M,  849  (18M);  M,  281  ;  91.  83  (1864);  99,  84  (1863). 

*  ThtrmocheiniaeAe  Unterauchungen..  4  volumes  (18S2), 
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Berthelot  was  begun  sotnewliat  later  than  that  of  Thomsen :  bis  first 
publication  having  appeared  in  1865.'  It  was  not  until  consideraUy 
later*  that  Berthelot  began  his  experimental  work,  which  has  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  regularity  up  to  the  present.  Berthelot 
improved  a.  number  of  forms  of  apparatus,  and  devised  new  methods 
of  work,  which  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  in  this  field.  The 
Berthelot  bomb,  in  which  combuationa  were  effected  in  oxygen  under 
high  pressure,  made  it  possible  to  study,  thermochemically,  a  large 
number  of  heats  of  combustion  of  organic  substances,  which  could 
not  have  been  dealt  with  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  work  of 
Berthelot,  like  that  of  Thomsen,  will  constantly  appear  throughout 
this  chapter.  The  three  fundamental  principles  or  generalizations 
at  which  he  arrived  should,  however,  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

I.  The  thermal  change  in  a  chemical  reaction,  if  no  external 
work  is  done,  depends  only  on  the  condition  of  the  system  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  reaction,  and  not  on  the  intermediate 
conditions. 

II.  The  heat  evolved  in  a  chemical  process  is  a  measure  of  the 
corresponding  chemical  and  physical  work. 

III.  "  Every  chemical  transformation  which  takes  place  without 
the  addition  of  energy  from  .without,  tends  to  form  that  substance  or 
system  of  substances,  the  production  of  which  is  accompanied  by 
the  evolution  of  the  maximum  amount  of  heat."  * 

This  third  principle,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  law  of 
maximum  work,  but  which  should  be  known  as  the  law  of  maximum 
heat  evolution,  has  also  been  stated  by  Berthelot  *  as  follows :  — 

"  Every  chemical  change  which  is  accomplished  without  a  pre- 
liminary action,  or  the  addition  of  exteraal  energy,  necessarily  occurs 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  diseng^ement  of  heat." 

The  third  principle  when  stated  in  this  form  is  known  as  the 
"principle  of  the  necessity  of  reactions."  We  shall  learn  that  the 
third  principle  of  Berthelot  is  far  from  a  rigid  generalization.  It 
holds  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  but  there  are  so  many  exceptions 
known  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  nature.  However, 
when  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  cases  to  which  the  principle 
does  apply,  we  see  in  it  the  germ  of  some  great  truth,  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  understood  and  expressed. 

With  this  preliminary  historical  introduction,  we  shall  turn  to 
the  subject  of  thermochemistry  proper, 

>  Ann.  Uhim.  Phy».  [41,  6,  290  (1686).  •  JBc.  CA(h.  I,  29. 

"/tid.  [4],ae,  M(1873).      .  *Loc.ea. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  ENEEGr  APPLIED  TO  THERMO- 
CHEMISTRY 

Xast  unchanged  in  CtLMuioRl  Keaotioiu.  —  One  of  the  facts  fundsr 
mental  to  the  whole  Bcience  of  chemistry  is  the  eonaervatioD  of 
mass.  When  chemical  reaction  takes  place,  the  aubstanceg  change 
most  of  their  properties.  A  liquid  may  became  a  gas  or  a  solid,  a 
solid  a  liquid  or  a  gas.  A  poisonous  substance  like  chlorine  may 
combine  with  a  metal  like  sodium,  forming  a  compound  which  is 
not  only  not  injurious  to  the  body,  but  nutritious ;  and  so  on  through 
the  entire  list  of  properties  except  that  of  mass.  Some  of  the  most 
accurate  experimental  work  which  has  ever  been  carried  out  had 
for  its  object  the  solution  of  the  problem  —  is  mass  unchanged  in 
chemical  action?  The  epoch-making  work  of  Stas  on  the  atomic 
weights  of  some  of  the  elements  showed  very  slight  differences 
between  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  products  of  a  reaction,  and 
the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  constituents  which  enter  into  the 
reaction.  In  no  case,  however,  were  these  differences  larger  than 
the  possible  experimental  errors. 

In  recent  time,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  2),  an  investiga- 
tion was  carried  out  by  Landolt'  to  determine  whether  the  weight 
of  the  products  of  a  reaction  is  exactly  eqnal  to  the  weight  of  the 
constituents  before  the  reaction  —  weight  being  our  means  of  meas- 
uring mass.  The  result  showed  that  slight  differences  existed 
between  the  weight  of  the  products  of  a  reaction,  and  the  weight 
of  the  constituents  before  the  reaction;  but  these  differences 
were  always  so  small  that  no  final  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  them. 

The  conservation  of  mass,  then,  stands  out  as  the  one  property  of 
matter  which  always  remains  unchanged,  regardless  of  the  number 
and  kind  of  chemical  transformations  through  which  the  matter  is 
passed.  The  impoi-tance  of  this  great  law  of  nature  for  the  science 
of  chemistry  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  overestimate.  If  there 
was  a  change  in  mass  in  chemical  reaction,  all  quantitative  work 
would  be  impossible,  and  chemistry  would  be  reduced  to  mere  quali- 
tative observations.  The  science  of  chemistry  rests,  fundamentally,! 
upon  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  mass.  Another  law  of  equal  im-^ 
portance  we  shall  now  consider. 

Enn^  unchanged  in  Chemical  Beaotioni.  —  In  chemical  reactions 
two  great  changes  take  place. 

I  Zttchr.  phgt.  Chem.  IS,  1  (1868). 
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1.  A  change  in  all  the  properties  of  the  substances  which  react, 
except  mass. 

2.  A  change  in  the  form  of  energy  in  the  reacting  substances. 
While  the  form  of  energy  changes,  the  question  arises,  is  there 

any  loss  or  gain  in  enet^  in  chemical  reactions  ?  The  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  which  is  one  of  our  best  established  laws  of 
nature,  oomes  to  our  aid.  This  law  is  stated  by  Maxwell '  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  total  ene^y  of  any  material  system  is  a  quantity  which 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  any  action  between  the 
parts  of  the  system,  though  it  may  be  transformed  into  any  of  the 
forms  of  which  energy  is  susceptible." 

The  total  energy  is,  then,  the  same  after  the  reaction  as  before. 
Before  the  reaction  the  total  energy  was  in  the  form  of  chemical  or  in- 
trinsic energy.  After  the  reaction  a  part  still  remains  in  the  form 
of  intrinsic  energy,  a  part  is  transformed  into  heat,  and  if  there  is  a 
change  in  volume,  as  almost  always  occurs,  a  part  is  spent  in  doing 
external  work. 

If  we  represent  the  change  in  the  intrinsic  energy  by  dE,  the  beat 
evolved  or  absorbed  by  dtf,  and  the  external  work  done  by  dW,  we 
have  — 

dE  =  de  +  dW. 

The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  as  fundamental  to  the 
science  of  thermochemistry  as  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  mass 
is  to  the  science  of  pure  chemistry.  If  energy  were  either  created  or 
destroyed  in  chemical  reactions,  we  could,  it  is  true,  measure  the 
amount  of  heat  liberated  in  chemical  reactions ;  but  such  measure- 
ments would  have  relatively  little  value;  indeed,  about  the  same 
value  as  quantitative  determinations  in  pure  chemistry  if  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  mass  did  not  apply.  The  law  of  the  conserva-f 
tion  of  energy,  which  is  the  first  principle  of  thermodynamics,  is, 
then,  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  thermochemistry. 

Same  Amount  of  Heat  liberated  onder  the  Barns  Conditians.— The 
same  chemical  reaction  under  the  same  conditions  always  liberates 
the  same  amount  of  heat.  In  order  to  obtain  this  result  the  reaction 
must  take  place  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  Thus,  the  heat 
liberated  when  a  given  quantity  of  metal,  say  zinc,  dissolves  in  a 
certain  solution  of  an  acid,  is  a  constant.  But  in  order  that  this 
amount  of  heat  may  be  obtained,  the  metal  and  acid  must  be  at  a 
definite  temperature,  and  the  solution  of  the  acid  must  have  a  cer- 
tain definite  concentration.     If  the  acid  varies  in  concentration,  the 

>  Mattep  and  Motion,  art.  74. 
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products  formed  may  be  different,  and,  consequently,  a  different 
amount  of  intrinsic  energy  may  be  converted  into  heat  Again,  we 
may  hare  what  ia  apparently  the  same  chemical  reaction  taking  place 
nnder  different  conditions,  and  giving  rise  to  very  different  amounts 
of  heat.  Take,  for  example,  the  solution  of  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid- 
When  a  given  weight  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  of  a  cer- 
tain concentration,  a  definite  amount  of  heat  is  liberated.  If  the 
zinc  is  connected  with  some  other  element  so  as  to  form  a  battery, 
and  then  allowed  to  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid  of  the  same  concen- 
tration, a  very  different  amount  of  heat  will  be  liberated.  The 
change  in  intrinsic  energy,  dE,  is  the  same,  but  in  the  second  case  a 
part  has  been  converted  into  electrical  energy,  and,  therefore,  the 
amount  which  remains  to  be  converted  into  heat  is  less. 

If  we  represent  the  second  condition  in  terms  of  the  general  en- 
ergy equation,  we  must  introduce  another  term  for  the  electrical 
energy  into  which  a  part  of  the  intrinsic  energy  has  been  transformed. 
Let  ua  call  this  dE^    We  should  then  have  — 

dE  =  d6  +  dE.  +  dW. 

The  difference  between  the  intrinsic  energy  of  two  systems  is  equal  to 
the  heat  liberated,  plus  the  electrical  enei^,  plus  the  work  done. 

Importanoe  of  ^termoclieinioal  Xeaanrementf.  —  The  importance 
of  thermochemical  measurements  will  appear  at  once  from  what  has 
preceded.  We  have  no  means  of  measuring  directly  the  intrinsic  en- 
ei^  cont^ed  in  a  substance.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  measure  the 
difference  in  intrinsic  energy  between  asystem  and  another  system  into 
which  this  can  be  transformed.  The  best  method  of  measuring  this 
difference  is  to  transform  the  one  system  into  the  other  by  chemical 
means,  when  tiie  excess  of  the  intrinsic  energy  in  the  one  over  that  in 
the  other  will  be  transformed  into  heat;  and  if  there  is  a  change  in 
volume,  also  into  work.  By  measuriug  the  amount  of  heat  set  free, 
and  the  external  work  done,  we  know  at  once  the  difference  between 
the  intrinsic  energies  of  the  two  systems.  Unless  there  is  a  gas  formed 
or  used  up  in  the  reaction,  the  external  work  done  is  very  small,  and 
can  usually  be  neglected.  The  heat  liberated  is,  then,  a  measure  of 
the  difference  between  the  intrinsic  energies  of  the  substances  which 
react,  and  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  products  of  the  reaction.  Thus, 
the  heat  liberated  is  a  measure  of  the  difference  between  the  intrinsic 
energy  of  hydrogen  plus  that  of  chlorine,  and  the  intrinsic  energy  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  formed. 

Thermochemical  measurements,  then,  are  our  best  means,  and  in 
many  cases  our  only  means,  of  determining  the  difference  between 
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the  intrinsic  energies  of  two  systems,  one  of  which  can  be  transformed 
into  the  other.  This  alone  should  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of 
such  work. 

The  "Heat  Tone"  of  a  Keaotioa.  —  The  term  "heat  tone"  of  a 
reaction  is  so  frequently  used  that  it  should  be  clearly  explained  in 
this  connection.  The  heat  tone  of  a  reaction  is  the  sum  of  the  heat 
developed  In  the  reaction  and  the  external  work  expressed  as  heat 
which  is  done.  Since  we  haye  reactions  which  erolve  heat  and  are 
termed  exothermic,  and  also  reactions  in  which  heat  is  absorbed  and 
are  termed  endcAhermic,  the  heat  tone  may  be  positive  or  negative. 
The  work  done  may  be  positive  as  when  a  gas  is  formed,  or  it  may 
be  negative  as  when  a  gas  is  used  up ;  so  that  both  of  the  factors  of 
heat  tone  may  be  positive,  or  both  may  be  negative,  or  one  positive 
and  the  other  negative.  Since  the  heat  evolved  is  so  large  with 
respect  to  the  work  done,  the  sign  of  this  factor  essentially  condi- 
.  tions  the  sign  of  the  heat  tone. 

THERMOCHEMICAL  METHODS 

The  problem  in  thermochemical  measurements  is  to  determine 
the  aTOOunt  of  beat  which  is  liberated  in  chemical  reactions.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  heat  which  is  set  free  is  allowed  to  warm  a 
known  quantity  of  some  liquid  whose  specific  heat  is  known.  The 
rise  in  temperature  is  then  measured  by  means  of  an  accural*,  ther- 
mometer. The  liquid  which  is  best  adapted  to  such  work  is  water, 
and  the  water  calorimeter  is  almost  exclusively  used  at  present. 

The  Water  Calorimeter.  — In  all  forms  of  the  water  calorimeter 
the  heat  which  is  liberated  in  the  reaction  is  taken  up  by  a  known 
quantity  of  water.  The  reaction  must,  therefore,  take  place  in  some 
vessel  surrounded  by  the  water  of  the  calorimeter.  A  platinum 
vessel  is  usually  employed,  holding  from  one-half  to  one  litre.  This 
is  surrounded  by  a  known  quantity  of  water,  which  is  placed  in  an 
outer  vessel  of  silver  or  some  other  metal.  This  outer  vessel  is  then 
surrounded  by  poorly  conducting  material  so  as  to  diminish  the  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation.  The  substances  which  are  to  react  either  in 
the  pure  state  or  in  solution  are  brought  to  the  same  temperature 
and  then  introduced  into  the  innermost  vessel.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  is  determined  before  and  after  the  reaction,  and  from  the 
rise  in  temperature,  the  quantity  of  water  present,  and  its  specific 
heat,  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  in  the  reaction  is  determined  at 
once.  A  great  many  forms  have  been  given  to  the  water  calorimeter 
for  special  purposes.    The  most  important  of  the  early  forms,  as 
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has  already  been  stated,  was  that  devised  by  Favre  and  Silbermann.' 
For  a  number  of  modifications  consult  tbe  works  of  Berthelot'  and 
Thomsen.*  One  form  will  be  described  in  some  detail  below,  just  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  tlie  instrument  aa  used  in  practice. 

The  form  chosen  is  o;ie  which  was  designed  and  used  by  Ber- 
thelot  *  especially  for  reactions  in  solution,  such  as  the  neutralization 
of  acids  and  bases.  (The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.)  The 
platinum  vessel  A,  holding  about  600  cc,  is  surrounded  by  a  vessel 


ot  thin  copper,  which,  in  turn,  is  closely  surrounded  by  a  silver 
vessel  B.  The  whole  is  introduced  into  a  double-walled  vessel  of 
sheet  iron  C  containing  water  between  the  walls.  This  water  is 
s^tated  by  means  of  the  stirrer  D,  and  its  temperature  read  on  the 

'  Ann.  Chim.  Fhya.  [3],  84,  357  (1852)  ;  [3]  SO,  1  (1862). 

*  E»aai  tie  Mieaniqur  Ckimique. 

*  Thtrmochfmiacke  UnteniKltangett. 

*  Buai  de  Micaniqae  Chimiqat,  I,  p.  140. 
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thermometer  E.  The  whole  apparatus  is  then  sorrounded  by  some 
non-conducting  material,  such  as  felt,  and  is  kept  in  a  room  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  constant  temperature. 

If  the  liquids  are  sucIl  as  would  react  on  platinum,  the  inneiv 
most  vesBcl  should  be.  made  of  very  hard  glass. 

The  liquid  in  the  calorimeter  proper  (^4)  is  stirred  thoroughly 
by  means  of  a  platinum  or  glass  stirrer,  which  is  moved  backward 
and  forward  in  the  liquid. 

The  thermometers  employed  must,  of  course,  be  very  carefully 
calibrated  and  standardized  gainst  some  standard  instrument. 

The  Ezplofion  Bomb.  —  In  order  that  a  reaction  can  be  studied 
therm ochemically,  it  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions  :  First,  it 
must  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  second,  it  must  proceed 
rapidly  to  the  end.  A  large  number  of  reactions,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  do  not  fulfil  the  above,  conditions,  can  be 
made  to  fulfil  them.  Thus,  m^iy  processes  of  combustion  do  not 
take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures  at  all  in  the  Eur,  and  even  at 
elevated  temperatures  require  considerable  time  for  their  completion. 
Many  such  reactions  can,  however,  be  made  to  proceed  rapidly  to 
the  end  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  if  they  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen  under  increased  pressure.  For  this  purpose,  an 
apparatus  has  been  devised  in  which  combustions  can  readily  be 
effected  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  combustion  or  explosion  bomb,  as  it  is  termed,  while  bearing 
certain  relations  to  a  form  of  apparatus  early  devised  by  Andrews,' 
we  really  owe  to  Berthelot.' 

The  form  of  bomb  which  is  used  at  present  is  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying figure  (Fig.  35). 

This  is  the  form  with  which  so  much  good  work  has  been  done 
by  Stohmaan*  and  his  assistants  in  Leipzig;  Stohmaun  himself 
having  worked  with  Berthelot  in  Paris. 

The  walls  of  the  bomb  are  of  steel,  and  aie  sufficiently  thick  to 
withstand  very  great  pressure.  The  bomb  was  lined  on  the  inside 
with  platinum.  But  since  this  required  more  than  a  thousand  grams 
of  platinum,  it  is  obvious  that  some  cheaper  material  would  be  very 
desirable.  The  lining  used  by  Stohmann  is  enamel,  which  is  not 
acted  upon  by  many  chemical  substances.  Upon  the  vessel  b,  is 
placed  a  weighed  amount  of  the  substance  whose  heat  of  combus- 
tion is  to  be  determined.     An  iron  wire  of  known  length  rests  upon 

'  Fogg.  Ann,  76,  27  (1848). 

>  Ann.  Chim.  Phyg.  [5],  SS,  160  (16S1)  ;  [6],  10,  438'(18BT). 

'  Jovm.  prakt.  Chem.  S9,  608  (1889). 
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the  substance,  snd  through  this  wire  an  electric  current  can  be 

passed.     The  iion  bums  readily  in  the  oxygen  when  once  heated 

by   the   current,    and 

ignites  the  Bubstaoce. 

The    bomb   is    filled 

with  oxygen  under  a 

pressure  of  about  25 

atmospheres,   from  a 

cylinder      containing 

oxygen  under  a  higher 

pressure,    and    then 

closed      by      tightly 

screwing    down    the 

top.    The  whole  bomb 

is  then  immersed  in 

the  water  of  a  suitably 

arranged  calorimeter. 

The  current  is  passed 

through     the     wire, 

which  bums   in   the 

oxygen    and     ignites 

the    substance ;    and 

the  combustion  of  the 

tablet  of  the  substance 

is  quickly  completed. 

The  heat  liberated  is 

measured  in  the  water 

calorimeter     in     the 

usual  manner. 

A  large  number  of 
corrections  have  to 
be  introduced  into  all 
such  measurements. 
Thus,  the  heat  which 
is  liberated  when  the 
iron  wire  burns,  must 
be  taken  into  account. 
Further,  the  bomb  is 

filled  with  air  at  the  ^">-  ^■ 

outset,  and  the  nitro- 
gen of  this  air  is  oxidized  to  nitric  acid.    This  reaction  liberates 
heat,  and  the  amount  must  be  ascertained  and  the  correction  applied. 
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In  addition,  there  are  alt  the  ordinary  correctionB  of  caloriinetry, 
and  many  further  details  which  mnst  be  learned  by  practice  with 
the  apparatus. 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  heats  of  combustion  of  a  large 
number  of  substances  have  been  studied,  and  our  thermochemical 
knowledge  greatly  extended  in  the  field  of  organic  chemistry. 

THERMOC  HEMIC AL  UNITS  AND  SYMBOLS 

Unit*  lued  in  Thermocbanistry.  —  The  unit  of  heat  in  thermo- 
chemical  measurements  is  the  calorie.  The  calorie  has  been  defined 
as  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  centimetre  of  water 
one  degree  in  temperature.  This  definition  would  be  exact  if  it  had 
not  been  shown  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature. The  wort  of  Rowland  and  others  has  made  it  certain 
that  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  ruse  the  temperature  of  1  c.c. 
of  water  from  0°  to  1°,  is  not  the  same  as  the  amount  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  from  20"  to  21', 
or  from  50°  to  51°.  In  our  definition  of  calorie  we  must,  therefore, 
specify  the  temperature ;  and  the  temperature  usually  chosen  is  the 
ordinary  temperature,  16°  to  18°.  The  difference  of  a  degree  is  not 
a  matter  of  any  rery  great  importance,  since  the  specific  heat  d 
water  changes  very  slightly  over  this  range  in  temperature. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  we  define  a  calorie  as  ^^  of  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  c.c.  of  water  from  0°  to  100°, 
and  the  suggestion  is  undoubtedly  valuable. 

The  calorie  most  frequently  used  in  thennochemical  measure- 
ments refers  to  18°,  and  it  is  in  terms  of  this  unit  that  thermochemi- 
cal  results  are  usually  expressed.     It  is  written  "  cal." 

Ostwald  has  suggested  a  larger  unit  which  is  one  hundred  times 
the  smaller,  and  is  written  K.     K  =  100  cal. 

There  is  also  a  still  larger  unit  which  is  frequently  nsed,  and 
which  is  one  thousand  times  the  smallest  unit  It  is  written  "  Cal," 
We  have,  then,  the  following  relations  between  the  three  units :  — 

K  =  100  cals. ; 
Cal  =  10  K  =  1000  cals. 

.eniioal  Symboli. — The  methods  of  expressing  the  re- 
nocheinical  measurements  are  simple.  The  symbols  of 
es  which  react  mean  gram-atomic  weights  of  the  sub- 
us  — 

H,  -t-  0  =  H,0  -)-  68,360  cals. 
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means  that  vhen  2  g.  of  hydn^n  unite  vith  16  g.  of  oxygen,  form- 
ing 18  g.  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  there  are  68,360  cal- 
ories of  heat  liberated.  These  same  facts  are  sometimes  expressed 
thus:  — 

[H^  0]  =  68,360  +. 

The  plus  sign  means  that  heat  is  liberated  or  that  the  reaction  is 
exothermic.  A  minus  sign  would  mean  that  the  reaction  is  eodo- 
thermic,  or  that  heat  is  absorbed. 

If  we  interpret  this  in  terms  of  our  energy  coDceptions,  it  means 
that  the  intrinsic  energy  of  2  g.  of  hydrogen,  plus  the  intrinsic  energy 
of  16  g.  of  oxygen,  exceed  the  intrinsic  energy  of  18  g.  of  water  by 
68,360  calories. 

The  same  principle  holds  when  compounds  react.     Thus  — 

NH,  -I-  HCl  =  NH,C1  -I-  41,900  cals. 
means  that  when  36.45  g.  of  hydrochloric  acid  combine  with  17.07  g. 
of  ammonia,  41,900  calories  of  heat  are  liberated.    This  is  also   , 
written':  — 

[NH»  HCl]  =41.900. 

If  we  wish  to  represent  that  the  reaction  takes  place  in  solution, 
the  presence  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  is  represented  by  the  sym- 
bol aq.     Thus  — 

KOH  aq  -I-  HCl  aq  =  KCl  aq  -I- 13,700  cals. 

means  that  when  a  gram-molecular  weight  of  caustic  potash  in  solu- 
tion in  water  reacts  with  a  gram-molecular  weight  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  aqueous  solution,  there  is  formed  a  gram-molecular  weight  of 
potassium  chloride  in  aqueous  solution,  and  13,700  calories  of  heat 
are  liberated. 

If  we  wish  to  represent  the  heat  set  free  when  a  substance  dis- 
solves ID  water,  the  symbol  aq  is  written  after  the  formula  of  the 
substance ;  HCl,  aq  =  17,320  meaos  that  17.320  calories  of  heat  are 
liberated  when  a  gram-molecular  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
dissolved  in  water. 

If  we  wish  to  represent  both  chemical  action  and  solution,  we 
write  as  follows:  — 

H  -I-  CI  -I-  aq  =  HCl  -|-  aq  -H  39.300  cals. 

And  this  means  that  when  1  g.  of  hydrogen  combines  with  36.4  g. 
of  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  wat«r  which  absorbs  the  hydrochloric 
acid  formed,  the  heat  set  free  due  to  combination  and  solution  is 
39,300  calories. 
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If  a  compound  is  broken  down  into  its  constituents,  this  fact  is 
expressed  by  placing  tbe  minus  sign  before  the  formula  of  the  sub- 
'  stance :  — 

-  HCl  =  -  22,000  cala. 

And  this  means  that  when  a  gram-moIecuIar  weight  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  22,000  calories  of 
heat  are  absorbed. 

If  we  wish  to  represent  the  state  of  ^gregation  of  the  substances 
which  react  and  the  products  formed,  this  can  be  done  as  follows: 
The  gaseous  condition  is  represented  by  italics,  the  liquid  by  ordi- 
nary type,  and  the  solid  by  extra  heavy  type. 

H^O  =  water-vapor  j 
H^  =  liquid  water; 
^0  =  ice. 
Hfi^  ~  H,Owr  =  9670  cals. 

This  means  that  when  a  gram-molecular  weight  of  water-vapor  at 
100°  is  condensed  to  water  at  100°,  so  many  calories  of  heat  are  set 
free.    The  application  to  other  cases  is  self-evident. 


SOME  RESULTS  WITH  THE  ELEMENTS 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  an 
account  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  thermocbemical  results 
which  have  been  obtained.  A  few  of  the  more  interesting  results 
with  certain  elements  and  compounds  will,  however,  be  very  briefly 
referred  to.  We  shall  take  up  first  some  rather  striking  results 
which  were  secured  with  certain  elements. 

Oxygen.  — Oxygen  is  known  to  exist  in  two  modifications, — ordi- 
nary oxygen  and  ozone.  The  difference  betweeu  these  two  is  usually 
referred  to  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  the  molecule,  —  oxygen 
containing  two  atoms,  ozone  three. 

The  chemical  properties  of  these  two  forms  of  oxygen  are  very 
different,  ozone  being  the  more  active  chemically.  This  would  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  the  molecule  of  ozone  contains  more  energy  than 
the  molecule  of  oxygen.  This  has  been  tested  by  thennochemical 
methods.  Hollmann  burned  the  same  substance  in  oxygen  and  in 
ozone.  The  end  products  were  the  same  in  both  eases.  Therefore, 
any  difference  in  the  amounts  of  heat  liberated  must  have  been  the 
thermal  equivalent  of  the  excess  of  intrinsic  energy  in  the  one  form  of 
oxygen  over  that  in  the  other.     He  found  that  more  heat  was  liber- 
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ated  when  the  substance  was  burned  in  ozone,  and  concluded  that 
the  difference  in  intrinsic  energy  of  the  two  modifications  of  oxygen 
was  to  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation :  — 

20'  =  30»+2xl7A00cals. 

More  recent  determinations  have  shown  larger  difFerences  between 
the  intrinsic  energies  of  the  two  modifications  of  oxygen.  Thus,  Ber- 
thelot  *  oxidized  arsenious  to  arsenic  acid,  on  the  one  hand  by  oxygen, 
on  the  other  by  ozone,  and  concluded  from  the  results  that  — 

20»  =  30*  +  2  X  29,600  cals. 

The  still  more  recent  work  of  Van  der  Mculen,  in  which  ozone 
was  decomposed  by  platinum  black,  gave  the  result  — 

20'  =  30>  + 2x36,200  cals. 

These  results  show  conclusively  that  a  difference  exj^ts  between 
the  intrinsic  enei^  of  the  molecule  of  oxygen  and  that  of  ozone,  and 
that  the  molecule  of  ozone  contains  the  greater  amount  of  enei^. 
The  dififerences  in  the  chemical  properties  of  these  two  ntodifications 
of  oxygen  is,  undoubtedly,  very  closely  associated  with  this  differ- 
ence in  the  amounts  of  energy  stored  up  in  their  molecules.  We 
shall  see  that  similar  relations  exist  with  other  elements  which  occur 
in  more  than  one  modification. 

Salpttm.  —  Sulphur  exists  in  two  crystalline  modifications.  The 
more  common  form  is  orthorhombic,  and  is  obtained  when  ordinary 
amorphoua  sulphur  is  dissolved  in  carbon  bisulphide  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  ordinary  sulphur  is 
melted  and  allowed  to  coo!  rapidly,  we  obtain  monoclinic  crystals. 
The  monoclinic  form  is  much  less  stable  than  the  orthorhombic  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  readily  passes  over  into  the  latter.  It, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  the  analogue  of  ozone,  and  orthorhombic 
sulphur  of  ordinary  oxygen,  since  ozone  readily  passes  over  into 
ordinary  oxygen.  We  should,  then,  expect  that  the  molecule  of 
monoclinic  sulphur  would  contain  more  intrinsic  energy  than  that  of 
orthorhombic  sulphur.  This  was  tested  by  Favre  and  Silbermann,* 
When  orthorhombic  sulphur  was  burned,  71,000  calories  of  heat  were 
liberated.  When  monoclinic  sulphur  was  burned,  73,300  calories 
were  set  free.  The  difference,  2.300  calories,  is  the  thermal  equiva-  . 
lent  of  the  difference  in  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  two  modifications. 

'  Ann.  Chtm.  Pky*.  [6],  10,  162  (1876). 
*  Ibid.  [3],  34,  443  (1S52). 
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Carbon.  —  Carbon  exists  in  a  number  of  modificationB,  —  ordinary 
amorphous  carbon,  graphite,  diamond,  etc.  The  same  question 
arisea  here  as  has  already  been  considered  in  the  cases  of  oxygen 
and  sulphur:  is  there  a  different  amount  of  energy  contained  in  the 
molecules  of  these  different  forms  of  carbon?  This  has  been 
answered  by  Favre  and  Silbermann,'  who  determined  the  heats  of 
combustion  of  the  different  moditicaticms  of  carbon,  and  found :  — 

For  chBTcoBl  . 96,960  cata. 

For  retort  carbon  '. 90,630  cala. 

For  graphite 93,360  cak. 

Fordmmond 1 93.240  cal. 

/  94,650  cols. 

Of  the  different  modifications  of  carbon,  charcoal  contains  the  great- 
est amount  of  energy,  and  the  crystallized  modifications,  graphite 
and  diamond,  the  least.  The  same  general  results  obtained  with 
other  elempnts  appear  here  in  the  case  of  carbon, 

Fhuphonu.  —  A  fourth  non-metallic  element  which  exists  in 
more  than  one  form  is  phosphorus  —  yellow  or  ordinary  phosphorus 
and  the  red  modification.  These  contain  different  amounts  of  energy 
in  their  molecules,  as  is  shown  by  the  different  amounts  of  heat  set 
free  when  they  are  burned  to  the  same  end  product.  When  yellow 
phosphorus  is  transformed  into  red  there  are  about  27,300  calories  of 
heat  liberated.  This  is  approximately  the  thermal  eqaiTalent  of  the 
difference  between  the  intrinsic  energies  of  the  two  modifications. 

Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  thermochemistry  of  other  inor- 
ganic elements,  and  also  an  enormous  amount  on  the  thermal  rela- 
tions of  the  metallic  elements ;  but  for  the  results  obtained,  reference 
must  be  had  to  some  of  the  larger  works,*  which  deal  more  in  detail 
■with  thermochemical  results. 

NEUTRALIZATION  OF  ACIDS  AND  BASES 

Heat  of  Reatralisation.  —  When  solutions  of  acids  ajid  bases  are 
brought  together,  heat  is  liberated.  Quantitative  measurements  of  ■, 
the  amounts  of  heat  set  fre#,  brought  out  a  simple  and  very  impor- 
tant relation.  This  can  best  be  seen  from  the  following  results  for 
strong  acids  and  bases.  Gram-molecular  weights  of  different  acids 
were  brought  together  with  a  gram -molecular  weight  of  a  given  base, 
both  the  acid  and  base  being  present  in  very  dilute  solution.    The 

"  Ann.  Chtm.  Pfty*.  [3],  H,  408  (1852). 

*Ostwa]d:  Lehrb.  d.  Altg.  Chem.  II.  Thomaen:  ThtnuoeKeniteht  TTnt«r- 
ttithungen.     Bertbelot :  Essai  de  Sftcanique  Chlmtgue. 
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amonntB  of  heat  set  free  by  a.  number  of  acids  when  neutralized  with 
the  base  sodium  hydroxide,  were :  — 


Hjrdtochloric  ftcld  and  sodium  hydroxide    ....    18,700  cals. 

Hydrobromic  acid  and  lodiuin  hydroiidi 

Nitric  acid  and  Bodium  hydroxide 

Uydriodic  acid  and  Bodiuin  hydroxide 

Chloric  acid  and  Hodlum  hydroxide 

Bromlc  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide 

Iodic  acid  aod  aodiom  hydroxide  . 


1S,700  cala. 
13,700  cala. 
18,800  cals. 
1S,760  cala. 
1S,780  cala. 
13,810  cals. 


The  remarkable  fact  comes  out  that  the  heat  of  ueutralizatioa  of 
these  strong  acids  with  a  given  base,  sodium  hydroxide,  is  a  constant. 
This  su^ests  a  further  question  very  closely  correlated  to  the 
above.  Suppose  we  neutralize  a  given  acid  with  a  number  of-  bases, 
will  the  heat  liberated  be  a  constant,  and  if  so,  will  this  bear  any 
close  relation  to  the  above  constant  where  the  base  was  the  same  and 
the  acid  changed  ?  This  can  be  answered  by  the  following  results, 
in  which  hydrochloric  acid  was  neutralized  by  a  number  of  bases:  — 


Hydrochloric  acid  aod  Uthinm  hydroxtde  . 
Hydrochloric  aetd  and  potassium  hydroxide 
Hydrochloric  acid  and  barium  hydroxide  . 
Hydrochloric  acid  and  calcium  hydroxide  . 


13,700  cals. 
13,700  cals. 
13,800  cals. 
13,000  cals. 


The  heat  of  neutralization  of  a  given  acid  with  a  number  of  bases  is 
also  a  constant,  provided  the  acid  and  bases  are  present  in  very 
dilute  solution.  But  what  is  even  more  surprisiug,  the  constant  in 
this  case  has  the  same  value  as  in  the  preceding  case  whera  the 
base  was  unchanged,  and  the  nature  of  the  acid  varied. 

These  facts  when  they  were  first  discovered  were  very  perplexing. 
Indeed,  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  them  could  be  furnished,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  was  proposed 
diat  we  could  account  for  them  at  all. 

Explanation  of  the  Conitant  Heat  of  Kentralisation  of  Strong  Aoidi 
and  Strong  Bases. — It  is  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  the  theory 
of  electrolytic  dissociation,  that  it  not  only  explains  all  of  the  facts 
in  connection  with  the  neutralization  of  strong  acids  and  bases  in 
dilute  aqueous  solution;  but  these  facts  are  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  theory. 

Take,  as  an  example,  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide. 
In  a  veiy  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  all  the  mole- 
cules are  dissociated  into  hydrogen  and  chlorine  ions  thus :  — 
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Similarly,  in  dilute  aqueous  soluticm,  the  molecules  of  sodium  hydrox- 
ide are  completely  biokea  down  into  ions :  — 

NaOH  =  Na  +  OH. 

When  the  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  the  base  and  acid  are  brongbt 
together,  the  following  reaction  takes  place;  — 

Na+0H  +  H  +  0i  =  Ha  +  ci  +  HA 

The  cation  of  the  base-sodium,  and  the  anion  of  the  acid-chlorine, 
remain  in  solution  as  iona  after  the  process  of  neutralization  in 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  before  neutralization  took  place.  The 
anion  of  the  base-hydroxyl  and  the  cation  of  the  acid-hydrogea 
combine  and  form  a  molecule  of  water. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  sodium  and  chlorine  ions  combine,  since 
sodium  chloride  is  formed  as  the  result  of  the  neutralization.  The 
salt  is  formed  if  the  solution  is  evaporated;  i.e.  if  the  solution  is 
concentrated.  But  it  can  be  shown  by  several  separate  and  inde- 
pendent methods,  that  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  chloride  contains 
only  ions  and  no  molecules.     The  sodium  and  chlorine,  then,  remfun 

The  hydrc^en  and  hydroxyl  combine  and  form  a  molecule  of 
water.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  water  is  always  formed 
as  the  result  of  the  process  of  neutralization;  and  further,  it  has 
been  shown  by  a  half-dozen  different  methods'  that  hydrogen  and 
hydroxyl  ions  cannot  remain  in  the  presence  of  one  another  uncom- 
bined  to  any  appreciable  extent.  This  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
water  is  practically  undissociated. 

Since  hydroxy]  is  the  anion  of  every  base,  and  hydrogen  the 
cation  of  every  acid,  the  process  of  neutralization  of  any  strong  acid 
with  any  strong  base  in  dilute  solution,  consists  in  the  union  of  the 
hydroxyl  ion  of  the  base  with  the  hydrogen  ion  of  the  acid,  forming 
a  molecule  of  water. 

The  process  of  neutralization  of  any  acid  by  any  base  is,  there- 
fore, exactly  the  same  as  the  process  of  neutralization  of  any  other 
acid  by  any  other  base.  The  total  heat  that  is  liberated  when  a  gram- 
equivalent  of  a  completely  dissociated  acid  acts  on  a  gram-equivalent 
of  a  completely  dissociated  base,  is  the  heat  set  free  by  the  union  of  a 

■  1  Ostwald :  Ztsehr.  pbpii.  Cfiem.  II,  621  (1893).  Wijs :  Ibid.  11,  402  ;  !«, 
514  (1893).  Arrhenius:  Ibid.  11,  827  (1893).  Bredig:  Ibid.  11,  830  (1893). 
Nemst :  Ibiii.  li,  155  (1894).   KohlrikUBcb  and  Heydweiller  -.  Ibid.  It,  317(1894). 
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gram-eqniTaleot  of  hydroxyl  ions  with  a  gram-equivalent  of  hydx<%en 
ions.    Thus:  — 

H  aq  +  OH  aq  =  13,700  cals. 

'  Since  aU  processes  of  neutralitation  of  completely  dissociated  acids  and 
bases  are  the  sa/me,  the  heat  of  neutralization  of  aU  such  acids  and  bases 
must  be  a  constatU,  and  must  be  the  heat  of  combination  of  a  gramr 
equivalent  ofhydraxgl  and  hydrogen,  ions. 

Hentraliiation  of  Weak  Acids  and  Baoea.  —  If  either  the  acid  or 
base  is  what  we  term  weak,  the  heat  of  neutralization  is  not  13,700 
calorieSj  but  differs  from  this  value.  Thus,  take  the  following  exam- 
ples :  — 

Hut  or  Nectuuzatiob 
Formic  acid  and  sodinm  hydroxide         ....         13,400  cals. 

Acetic  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide 13.800  c«la. 

Dicbloracetic  acid  and  Bodiiuu  hydroxide  •  .  .  14,830  cals. 
Valeric  acid  aad  Bodiura  hydroxide  ....  14,000  c^. 
Fhoepboric  add  and  sodium  hydroxide  ....         14,830  cala 

In  these  cases  the  acids  are  weak  and  the  base  is  strong;  neverthe- 
less, there  are  considerable  differences  between  the  beats  of  neutral- 
ization and  the  constant  13,700  calories. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  when  weak  bases  were  neutralized 
with  a  strong  acid.  If,  however,  both  acid  and  base  are  weak,  the 
heat  of  neutralization  differs  still  more  from  the  constant  13,700 
calories.    A  few  examples  of  this  condition  are  given  below: — 

Fomic  add  and  ammoniani  hydroxide    .     '  .  .        11,000  cals. 

Ac«tic  acid  and  ammonium  hydroxide  ....  11,000  cals. 
Valeric  acid  and  ammonium  hydroxide    ....        12,700  cals. 

When  the  weak  base  ammonia  is  neutralized  by  the  weak  organic 
acids,  the  heat  of  neutralization  differs  very  widely  from  the  con- 
stant 13,700. 

Explanstion  of  the  Senilta  with  Weak  Aoida  and  Basea.  —  If  the 
acid  or  base  is  weak,  we  shall  learn  that  it  is  only  little  dissociated 
by  water,  even  in  dilute  solutions.  When  only  a  part  of  the  acid  or 
base  ia  dissociated,  the  process  of  neutralization  could  proceed  only 
until  all  the  dissociated  substance  had  reacted  ;  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  the  ions  already  present  begin  to  react,  more 
ions  would  be  formed  from  the  undissociated  molecules,  or,  in  a  word, 
the  process  of  dissociation  would  continue  as  the  reaction  continued 
antil  all  the  molecules  had  disaociated. 

When  molecules  dissociate  into  ions,  heat  is  either  evolved  oi 
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consumed.  The  thermal  change  which  accompanies  the  diasocia- 
tion  of  the  nndiaaociated  molecules,  either  increases  or  diminishea 
the  amount  of  heat  set  free  due  to  neutralization  alone.  If  the  beat . 
of  dissociation  is  positive,  it  adds  itself  to  the  heat  of  neutralization ;  I 
if  negative,  it  diminishes  the  heat  of  neutralization.  Thus,  the 
beat  which  is  liberated  when  a  weak  acid  acts  on  a  weak  base,  may 
be  either  greater  or  less  than  the  constant  13,700  calories  —  greater 
when  the  heat  of  dissociation  is  positive,  less  when  it  is  negative. 
It  could  be  equal  to  the  constant  only  when  the  heat  of  dissociation 
is  zero.  ■ 

The  facts,  then,  ^ree  with  the  theory,  not  only  when  the  acid 
and  base  are  completely  dissociated,  but  when  the  dissociation  is  not 
complete.  We  could  predict  from  the  theory  of  electrolytic  disso- 
ciation that  the  heats  of  neutralization  of  weak  acids  and  bas^ 
would  not  be  a  constant,  with  the  same  certainty  that  we  could  pre- 
dict the  constant  value  of  tbe  heats  of  neutralization  of  completely 
dissociated  acids  and  bases.  The  apparent  exceptions  presented  by 
the  weak  acids  and  bases  furnish  as  strong  confirmation  of  the 
theory  as  the  cases  which  conform  to  rule. 

Explanation  of  tho  Lav  of  the  Thermoseutrality  of  Solntiont  of 
Salts. — The  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  furnishes  us  with 
the  first  rational  explanation  of  the  law  of  the  thermoneutrality  of 
salt  solutions.  This  law,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  discov- 
ered by  Hess,  states  that  when  dilute  solutions  of  salts  are  mixed 
there  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  heat  tone.  This  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  our  theory.  Take  two  salts,  sodium  chloride  and 
potassium  bromide.  In  dilute  aqueous  solutions  these  exist  entirely 
as  ions :  —  ^ 

NaCl  =  Na  +  Ci; 
KBr  =K   +Bt. 

When  the  solutions  of  these  salts  are  mixed)  aU  of  the  parts 
remain  in  solution  as  ions.  There  is  no  chemical  action  whatso- 
ever, every  constituent  remaining  in  the  same  condition  after  as 
before  mixing.  There  is,  then,  absolutely  no  reason  to  expect  any 
thermal  change,  and  none  results. 

We  can  now  begin  to  see  the  importance  and  wide-reaching  sig- 
nificance of  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation.  This  theory 
furnishes  us  with  the  explanation  of  the  constant  heat  of  neutrali- 
zation of  acids  and  bases,  and  of  the  law  of  the  thermoneutrality  of 
salts ;  and  this  is  but  the  beginning.  We  shall  see  as  our  subject 
develops,  that  it  has  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  on  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  chemical,  phyaical,  and  biological  problems  which,  -without 
its  aid,  were  simply  empirically  established  facts,  whose  meaning 
was  entirely  shrouded  in  darkness.  We  shall  see  that  this  theory 
is  fundamental,  if  we/hope  to  raise  chemistry  from  empiricism  to 
the  rank  of  an  exEUS^'science. 

Thermochemieal  Metliod  of  Detenniniitg  the  Belative  8tr«iigtbs  of 
Acids  and  Bases.  —  One  important  application  of  the  heat  of  neutral- 
ization must  be  considered  here.  We  have  seen  that  when  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  any  strong  acid  acts  on  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
any  strong  base,  the  heat  liberated  is  a  constantr,  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  acid  and  the  nature  of  the  base.  This  applies  only  to 
Tery  dilute  solutions.  If  the  solutions  are  more  concentrated,  the 
heat  liberated  on  neutralizing  an  acid  with  a  base  depends  on  the  \ 
nature  of  the  acid  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  base.  This  fact 
has  been  utilized  to  determine  the  relative  strength  of  acids  and 
bases,  and  in  the  following  way. 

Given  the  problem  to  determine  the  relative  strengths  of  hydro- 
chloric and  sulphuric  a^ids.  An  equivalent  of  each  acid  is  neutral- 
ized by  an  equivalent  of  some  base,  say  sodium  hydroxide ;  and  the 
amount  of  heat  set  free  in  each  case,  determined. 

To  one  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  equivalent  of 
sulphuric  acid,  under  the  same  conditions  as  above,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other,  one  equivalent  of  the  base  is  added  If  all  the 
base  went  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  heat  liberated  would  be  the 
same  as  that  set  free  when  the  ba^e  acted  on  hydrochloric  acid 
alone.  -  If  all  the  base  went  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  heat  liberated 
would  be  equal  to  the  heat  of  neutralization  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  base,  under  the  same  conditions.  If  the  base  went  part  to  the 
hydrochloric  acid  and  part  to  the  sulphuric,  the  amount  of  heat  set 
free  would  lie  between  the  above  two  values. 

The  latter  condition  is  the  one  which  always  obtains.  The 
amount  of  heat  set  free  falls  between  the  amounts  liberated  with 
each  acid  separately,  and,  consequently,  a  part  of  the  base  goes  to 
each  acid.  Knowing  the  amount  of  heat  liberated  with  each  acid 
separately,  and  the  amount  of  heat  set  free  when  the  acids  are 
treated  in  the  presence  of  each  other  with  one-half  enough  base  to 
neutralize  them,  we  know  at  once  the  way  in  which  the  acids  divide 
the  base  between  them ;  and  this  is  the  expression  of  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  acids, 

The  above  line  of  reasoning  is  given  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  clearness.  In  actual  practice  the  mode  of  procedure  is  some- 
what different,  though  the  principle  is  the  same.    One  acid  is  allowed 
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to  act  on  a  salt  of  the  other  acid,  and  the  final  distribution  of  the 
base  between  the  two  acids  determined  by  the  amonnt  of  beat  set 
free.  This  method  of  solving  the  problem  is  relatively  complex. 
Take  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on,  say,  sodium  sulphate.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  heat  liberated  when  nitric  acid  is  neutralized  by 
the  base,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  base,  the  beat 
evolved  when  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  sodium  sulphate,  when  nitric 
acid  acts  on  sodium  nitrate,  and  also  whether  there  is  heat  evolved 
when  the  two  acids  are  brought  together. 

Given  all  of  the  above  data,  it  is  possible  to  determine,  approxi- 
mately, the  relative  strengths  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  this  method  of  determining  the  strengths  of 
acids  is  very  complicated,  and  further,  when  we  consider  the  rela- 
tively large  errors  in  all  thermochemical  measurements,  the  results 
obtained  in  this  way  could  not  be  more  than  appro simations.  The 
above  method  of  determining  the  relative  strengths  of  acids  is  not 
used  at  all  at  present,  since,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  we  have  far  more 
accurate  and  very  simple  methods  for  solving  such  problems.  The 
thermochemical  method  has  been  briefly  considered  here  for  the  sake 
of  completeness,  and  because  it  acquired  considerable  prominence  at 
a  somewhat  earlier  period. 

The  thermochemical  method  of  determining  the  relative  strength 
of  bases  is  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  that  described  above  for 
acids.  G-iven  two  bases  whose  relative  strengths  are  to  be  deter^ 
mined.  An  equivalent  of  each  base  is  neutralized  with  a  given  acid, 
and  the  amount  of  heat  measured.  Then  one  equivalent  of  the  acid 
is  added  to  one  equivalent  of  the  two  bases  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  and  the  amount  of  heat  deterraiDed.  From  the  relations  of 
these  three  quantities  the  division  of  the  acid  between  the  two  bases 
is  ascertained.  Here,  again,  in  practice  one  base  is  allowed  to  act 
on  the  salt  of  the  other  base  with  the  acid,  and  the  division  of  the 
acid  between  the  two  bases  determined  by  thermal  methods.  The 
method  here  is  just  as  complex  as  when  applied  to  the  relative 
strengths  of  acids,  and  has  been  entirely  supplanted  by  more  refined 
methods  for  determining  the  relative  strengths  of  bases. 

SOME  RESULTS  WITH  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS 

Heat  of  FormatioiL  —  By  heat  of  formation  of  a  compound  we 
mean  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  set  free  or  absorbed  when  the 
compound  is  formed  by  a  direct  combination  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments.    In  order  that  the  term  "heat  of  formation"  may  have  a 
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quantitatiTe  Bignificance,  we  must  deal  with  definite  amounts  of  sub- 
ataacesj  and  in  order  that  the  heats  of  formation  of  different  sub- 
stances may  be  comparable,  we  must  deal  with  comparable  amounts 
of  substances.  We  choose  for  sake  of  convenience  gram-molecular 
weights  of  substances,  and  determine  heats  of  formation  in  terms  of 
these  quantities.  The  heat  of  formation  of  a  compound  ig,  then,  the 
amount  of  heat  set  free  oi  absorbed  when  a  gram-molecular  weight 
of  the  compound  is  formed  from  its  elements. 

The  heat  of  combination  of  a  compound  may  be  determined  in 
many  cases  directly,  by  allowing  the  elements  to  combine  and  meas- 
uring the  heat  set  free;  but  in  many  cases  this  is  not  possible.  A 
la^e  number  of  substances  cannot  be  formed  directly  from  the  ele- 
ments. In  such  cases  an  indirect  method  of  determining  the  heat 
of  fonnation  must  be  employed.  The  indirect  method  moat  com- 
monly used  is  to  burn  the  elements  in  oxygen ;  then  burn  the  com- 
pound in  oxygen,  and  measure  in  each  case  the  amount  of  heat  set 
free.  Since  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  elements  are  the 
same  as  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  compound  containing 
these  elements,  any  difference  in  the  amounts  of  heat  set  free  in  the 
two  cases  is  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  compound. 

Take  the  case  of  methane.  It  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
directly  the  heat  of  formation  of  methane.  This  can,  however,  be 
determined  very  easily  by  burning  carbon  in  oxygen,  by  burning 
hydrogen  in  oxygen,  and  finally  by  burning  the  methane  in  oxy- 
gen. Any  difference  between  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  com- 
pound and  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the  elements  is  the 
heat  of  formation  of  the  compound.  The  following  results  were 
obtained  in  this  case :  — 

Heat  liberated  b;  burning  12  g.  C  in  ox7gen      ....      94.960  cals. 

Heat  liberated  by  burning  4  g.  H  In  oxjgea 136.720  cals. 

Snm  =  233.eS0caU. 
Heat  liliented  by  burning  16  g.  metbaue  in  oxygen    .    .    211.030  cals. 

Th  difference  between  the  two  values,  21.750  colories,  is  the  heat 
of  itrmation  of  methane. 

ii  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  the  above,  the  heats  of  formation 
of  a'at^e  number  of  compounds  have  been  worked  out.  Indeed, 
there  ire  comparatively  few  compounds  formed  directly  from  the 
elemens  wiih  sufBcient  ease  to  enable  their  heats  of  formation  to  be 
measure  directly.  The  above  indirect  method  of  measuring  heat 
of  formaion  is  therefore  applied  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 
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Heat  of  ComboatioiL  —  By  heat  of  combustion  of  a  compound  is 
meant  the  heat  which  ia  evolved  when  a  compound  13  completely 
burned  in  oxygen.  The  carbon  under  these  conditions  is  completely 
oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide,  the  hydrogen  to  water,  the  nitrogen  to 
nitric  acid,  and  the  sulphur  to  sulphur  trioxide.  The  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  organic  compounds  is  a  very  important  quantity  to  deter- 
mine, since  it  is  the  only  means,  in  many  cases,  of  determining  the 
heat  of  formation  of  the  substance.  As  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  determine  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  a  compound,  and  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  compound 
itself,  and  then  to  subtract  the  one  from  the  other,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  compound  from  its  elements. 

Indeed,  the  most  important  quantity  by  far  in  the  field  of  oi^anic 
chemistry,  from  the  thermochemical  standpoint,  is  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion. In  order  that  this  should  be  determined,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  combustion  should  proceed  to  the  end  at  once,  and  that  all 
the  constituents  should  be  completely  oxidized.  For  this  purpose 
the  comlmstion  bomb,  which  has  been  already  described,  was  devised 
and  used.  In  an  atmosphere  of  relatively  concentrated  oxygen,  t.e. 
oxygen  under  high  pressure,  most  organic  compounds  are  completely 
oxidized ;  and  by  means  of  the  explosion  method  the  heats  of  com- 
bustion of  an  enormous  number  of  organic  substances  have  been 
ascertained  by  Bertbelot,'  Thomsen,*  Stohmann,  and  Langbein,*  and 
others.  A  few  of  the  more  interesting  of  these  results  are  given 
below. 

Saturated  or  Methane  Hydrocarboiu.  — The  heats  of  combustion 
of  a  number  of  members  of  this  series  have  been  measured  by  Thom- 
son and  others.  The  results  for  a  few  hydrocarbons  are  given 
below :  — 


H..^..««. 

Methane,  CH, 

2n.»Cal8.    V 

168.6  Cals. 

Ethane,  CiH 

370.4  Cals.    / 

168.8  Call. 

Propane,  CjHb 

629,2  Gals.    / 

168.0  Cp«. 

Butane,  CiHw 

687.2  Cala.    / 

16».9CkIa 

Pentane,  CtHu 

847.1  Cal*.    ^ 

1  Enai  At  Mieanique  Chimique.  •  Thermochemitche  Untenvihungtn. 

*  Joum.  prakt.  Chera.  1 
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A  constant  difEerence  in  composition  of  CH,  correspondB  to  very 
nearly  a  constuit  difference  in  the  heat  of  combustion.  This  amounts 
to  about  159  calories. 

The  effect  of  constitution  in  this  series  of  hydiocaibons  is  practi- 
cally zero,  —  a  normal  compound  having  the  same  heat  of  combus- 
tion as  an  isocompound  of  the  same  composition. 

The  Uniatiuated  (Ethylene  and  Aoetyle&e)  Hydjocarboni. — 
The  results  with  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  are  very  similar  to 
those  with  the  saturated. 


e™,™h„™^« 

Dimunci 

BthylBM,C»H4 

Propylene,  CiH. 

laobu^lene,  C4H, 

Amylene,C,H„ 

S33.4  Cala.    . 
402.7  Cala.    / 
660.6  Cala.    / 
807.6  Cala.    / 

150.SCalB. 
167.0  CalB. 
167.0  Cala. 

d™™™ 

Acetylene,  CH, 

AlIyIene,CH. 

810.1  Cala.    > 
467.6  Cftta.     / 

157.6  CaU. 

The  constant  difference  in  composition  of  CH,  has  a  constant 
'nfluence  on  the  beat  of  combustion,  whether  the  compound  contains 
alarger  or  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

A  fact  brought  out  by  the  above  results,  of  more  than  ordinary 
imerest,  is  that  the  constant  difference  in  composition  of  CH^  pro- 
dwes  the  same  difference  in  the  heat  of  combustion,  whether  we  are  . 
dealng  with  saturated  hydrocarbons  or  with  either  of  the  series  of 
onsaurated  hydrocarbons.  The  meaning  of  this  fact  is  not  at  pres- 
ent c'bar,  but  it  is  certainly  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
constitition  of  these  substances. 

Alcdiols.  —  The  alcohols  differ  from  the  corresponding  hydro- 
carbons 'n  that  they  contain  one  atom  of  oxygen  more  than  the 
latter.  %ey  thus  represent  the  first  stage  of  oxidation  of  the 
hydrocarbtns.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  the  alcohols  is  less  than 
that  of  theHydrocarbons,  as  we  would  expect,  since  they  are  already 
partly  osidiied.     A  few  results  are  given ;  — 
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A.™o« 

H„,„c»„™„» 

Dr,™,^ 

Methyl  alcohol,  CILO       .... 
Ethyl  alcohol,  CjHeO        .... 
Propyl  alcohol,  CHiO       .... 
Isobutyl  alcohol,  C,Hi(>0 

,    182.2  Gala.   , 

340.5  CalB.   / 

498.6  Gain.    / 
668.5  Gala.   / 

168.S  Cala. 
168.1  Gala. 
169.9  CaU. 

We  observe  the  same  relation  here  as  with  the  hydrocarbons. 
A  constant  difference  in  composition  between  succeeding  members 
of  the  homologous  series  corresponds  to  a  constant  difference  in  the 
heat  of  combustion. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  hydrocarbons  differ  from  the  correspond- 
ing alcohols  in  that  the  lattec  contain  an  osygen  atom.  We  should, 
therefore,  expect  a  nearly  constant  difference  between  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  the  hydrocarbon  and  the  alcohol.  Facts  substantiate 
this  conclusion. 

Heat  of  combustion  of  CH,   —  CH.O    =  29.7  Cala. 

Heat  of  combustion  of  C,I^  -  C,H,0  =  29,9  Cals. 

Heat  of  combustion  of  C,Hb  -  CaHjO  =  30.6  Cals. 

Heat  of  combustion  of  C^H„  -  C^H^O  =  28.7  Cals. 

!ResuIts  similar  to  tiie  above  were  obtained  with  other  oxidation 
products  of  the  hydrocarbons.  In  some  cases  the  effect  of  consti- 
tution was  more  pronounced  than  in  others,  but,  on  the  whole,  noth- 
ing essentially  new  would  be  brought  out  by  going  farther  into 
details  in  this  direction.  One  further  class  of  paraf&ne  derivatives 
must,  however,  be  considered. 

Halogen  Subgtitntion  Froduott  of  the  Farsfflnes.  — Take  first  tae 
chlorine  derivatives  of  the  paraffines.  A  constant  difference  in  c»m- 
position  corresponds  to  a  constant  difference  in  the  beat  of  combus- 
tion. 


H1..T  OT  COHlirSTlOB 

Methyl  chloride,  CHjCl 

164.8  Cals.  \^ 

Ethyl  chloride,  C,H,C1  .... 

321.0  CftlB.  / 

Propyl  chloride,  CsH,CI 

480.2  Cals.  / 

Isobutyl  chloride,  C.H.Cl      .         .         . 

637.9  Cals.  / 
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Results  of  a  similar  ctiaracter  were  obtmned  with  other  halogen 
derivatires  of  the  paraffines. 

An  interesting  relation  between  the  heats  of  formation  of  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  the  paraffines  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Ostwald.'  He  gives  the  following  table  of  results,  cal- 
culated from  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the  compounds  and  of 
the  elements ;  — 


C,H,C1 
CiHtCI 


22.0  CalB. 
2S.«  Cftto. 
S6.0Cals. 


CH,Br 

CiHiBr 

C»H,Br 

CHsI 

C,H.I 


14.2  Cals. 
21.8  Cals. 
2S.1  C&ls. 

2.8  Cals. 

e.e  Cala. 


7.eCatB. 
7.8  CalB. 

«.g  Cols. 

ie.2  Cals. 
19.7  Cals. 


There  is  a  constant  difference  between  the  heats  of  formation  of 
the  broTnides  and  chlorides,  and  the  iodides  and  chlorides.  This 
difference  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  group  combined  with  the 
halogen,  i.e.  whether  it  is  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  etc.  Kesulta  of 
this  kind  are  certainly  very  closely  connected  with  the  fundamental 
problems  of  the  combination  of  matter. 

The  Thermoohemutry  of  Beusene. — The  tbermochemical  results 
^'hich  have  been  obtained  with  benzene  are  especially  interesting, 
as  showing  a  new  application  of  the  results  of  such  measurements. 
The  problem  of  the  cocBtitution  of  benzene  has  been,  aud  is  still, 
one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  organic  chemistry.  The  mole- 
cule contains  six  carbon  atoms  and  six  hydrogen  atoms,  and  the  fun- 
damental question  is  the  way  in  which  the  carbon  atoms  are  united. 
The  two  possibilities  be-  


tween  which  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  decide 
are  the  following:-— 

In  I  the  carbon  atoms 
are  united  alternately  by 
single  and  double  union. 
There  are  three  double  j  u 

and  three  single  bonds  in 

the  molecule.    In  II  all  the  carbon  atoms  are  united  by  single  bonds. 
There  are  nine  single  bonds  in  the  molecule.    The  first  formula  is  the 


I 


\CH^ 


I  Lehrb.  d.  Allg.  Ch^m.  II,  p.  8 
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well-known  hexagon  of  Kekul^;  the  second,  the  prism  formula  of  La- 
denbutg.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  decide  between  these  foimo- 
las  by  thermochemical  methods.  Thomsen  found '  that  when  carbon 
is  united  with  carbon  by  double  linkage  (C  =C)  the  heat  of  combus- 
tion is  different  from  that  of  carbon  united  to  carbon  by  single 
link^^  (C  —  C).  He  worked  out,  approximately,  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  carbon  under  these  two  conditions,  and  also  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  six  hydrogen  atoms.  He  then  determined  the  heat 
of  combustion  of  benzene,  and  found  the  value  7S8  Cals.  When  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  was  subtracted  from 
this  quantity,  the  remainder  was  found  to  correspond  to  the  condi- 
tion of  six  carbon  atoms  united  by  single  union.  In  a  word,  there 
are  nine  single  unions  in  benzene,  or  the  prism  formula  of  Laden- 
burg  representa  the  structure  of  the  benzene  molecule. 

We  must  not,  however,  accept  this  inclusion  as  in  any  way 
final.  We  hare  seen  that  exactly  the  opposite  result  was  reached 
by  Brlihl  from  a  study  of  the  refractivity  of  benzene.  He  concluded 
from  bis  work,  that  there  are  three  single  and  three  double  bonds  in 
the  benzene  molecule. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  no  one  method  is  capable  of 
settling  such  a  problem,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  results  of  all  other 
methods.  A  great  many  pnrely  chemical  methods  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  benzene,  with  the  gen- 
eral result  that  the  hexagonai  formula  of  KekuU  seems  to  account 
for  the  facts  rather  better  than  any  other  which  has  been  proposed. 
There  is  this  objection,  however,  to  the  formula  of  Kekul^,  that  it 
represents  the  benzene  molecule  as  occupying  only  two  dimensions 
in  space.  It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  a  number  of 
facts  have  been  pointed  out,  especially  by  Ladenburg,  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  general  correctness  of  the  prism  formula.  It  is  thus 
obvious  that  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  benzene  is  still  an 
open  one. 

Effect  of  Constitntion  on  Heat  of  CombnatioiL  —  Certain  striking 
relations  between  the  heats  of  combustion  of  compounds  and  their 
differences  in  composition  have  been  pointed  out.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, draw  the  conclusion  that  heat  of  combustion  is  conditioned 
only  by  the  composition  of  the  molecule.  The  constitution  of  the 
molecule,  or  the  way  in  which  its  constituents  are  united,  has  a 
marked  influence,  in  many  cases  other  than  benzene,  on  the  beat 
of  combustion.  To  determine  the  effect  of  constitution  on  heat  of 
combustion,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  substances  having  the  same 
' '  Thtrmochemische  Utilermehungen. 
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composition,  -but  different  conBtitutioD.  Such  are,  of  course,  the 
well-known  isomeric  compounds.  If  we  compare  isomeric  com- 
pounds having  nearly  the  same  constitution,  we  shall  Sud  compara- 
tively slight  differences  in  the  heats  of  combustion.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  example :  — 

Hut  ot  CoMitrmox 

Methyl  acatate,  CHiCOOCHs         ....       896  CkU. 
Ethylformate,  HCUOCiH* 390  Cala. 

If  the  isomeric  compounds  differ  still  more  in  constitution,  the 
difference  in  the  heats  of  combustion  will  be  still  greater.  Take  the 
compounds :  — 


Methyl  formate,  HCOOCHi  . 
Acetic  uid,  GH,COOH  . 


When  the  difference  in  constitution  is  very  great,  there  may  be  a 
very  large  difference  between  the  heats  of  combustion,  as  in  the  case 
given  below  i  — 

HiAT  or  ConaoanaH 

Benune,  C(H« 786.0  Cats. 

Dipropargyl,  C«H( 888.2  Cals. 

No  very  important  generalization  counecting  constitution  and 
thermal  relations  has  been  reached.  The  data  at  hand  are  far>too 
meagre,  and  the  phenomena  dealt  with  perhaps  too  complex,  to 
admit  at  present  of  any  wide-reaching  conclusion.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear  from  the  above  examples,  that  constitution  has  a  marked 
influence  on  heat  of  combustion ;  and  this  is  the  point  upon  which 
it  is  desired  to  lay  stress  in  this  place. 

The  energy  contained  in  a  molecule  is,  then,  not  conditioned 
solely  by  the  number  and  kind  of  atoms  present,  but  also  by  the 
way  in  which  they  are  combined  with  one  another.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  heats  of  combustion  of  isomeric  substances 
differ ;  and  since  the  end  products  in  such  cases  are  the  same,  the 
molecules  of  isomeric  substances  must  contain  different  amounts  of 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  ELECTROCHEMISTRY 

Earlier  Obaerrationt. — The  discovery  of  simple  electrical  phe- 
aomena  preceded,  by  a  long  time,  the  recognition  of  the  relation 
between  electricity  and  other  manifestations  of  energy.  It  was  not 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  Beccaria'  showed 
that  metals  like  zinc  could  be  obtained  from  their  oxides  by  means 
of  the  electric  spark.  In  this  reaction  the  chemical  attraction 
between  the  zinc  and  the  oxygen  was  overcome  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, and  it  appeared  probable  that  some  relation  existed  between 
the  two. 

The  observation  of  Van  Marum  that  metal  wires  when  heated 
by  the  current  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  were  not  converted  into 
the  oxide,  as  they  were  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  was  of  special 
importance  as  bearing  upon  the  theoi-y  of  combustion  in  vogue  at 
that  time.  A  burning  body  vaa  supposed  to  give  off  a  substance 
having  negative  weight,  called  phlf^iston.  What  we  now  call  an 
oxide  was  then  termed  a  "  calc."  The  calc  differed  from  the  metal 
in  that  it  contained  less  phlogiston. 

If  this  was  the  true  explanation  of  combustion,  then  there  was 
no  reason  why  a  heated  meta!  should  not  form  a  calc  in  nitrogen  as 
well  as  in  oxygen,  since  neither  of  these  gases  took  part  in  combus- 
tion. The  fact  that  no  calc  was  formed  in  the  presence  of  nitrogen 
was  a  strong  argument  against  the  theory  of  phlogiston,  as  a  satis- 
factory and  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  combustion. 

OalvaBi's  Discovery.  —  It  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  wife  of  Galvani  discovered  by  accident 
that  when  the  crural  nerve  in  the  hind  leg  of  a  frog  was  touched 
with  a  scapula,  it  was  thi-own  into  contraction  by  an  electric  dis- 
charge in  the  room.  Galvani's  investigations  in  this  field  brought 
out  the  fact  that  when  both  muscle  and  nerve  were  connected  with 

•  Oeschichte  EUk.  (Priestly),  Berlin,  1773. 
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metallic  coQductors,  especially  when  these  were  of  different  metals, 
the  contractions  could  be  produced  without  the  presence  of  an  elec- 
tric discharge.  He  asked  himself  whence  the  source  of  this  elec- 
tricity, and  concluded  that  it  must  exist  in  the  animal  body.  This 
iras  the  origin  of  his  theory  of  "animal  electricity." 

Tolta't  BiMorery  of  Uie  Primary  Battery.  —  That  strong  con- 
tractions in  the  muscle  were  produced  only  when  different  metals 
were  used,  showed  to  Volta'  the  insufficiency  of  the  explanation 
offered  by  Galvani  to  account  for  the  source  of  the  electricity. 
Volta*  pointed  out  clearly  that  in  order  that  such  contractions 
should  be  produced  it  was  necessary  that  two  different  metals,  or 
conductors  of  the  iirst  class,  should  be  brought  in  contact,  and  at 
the  same  time  their  opposite  ends  should  be  brought  in  contact,  with 
a  conductor  of  the  second  class.  There  were  thus  two  possible 
sources  of  the  electricity ;  either  at  the  contact  of  the  two  different 
metals  with  each  other,  or  at  the  contact  of  the  metals  with  the  con- 
ductors of  the  second  class,  i.e.  the  liquids  present  in  the  animal 
itself.  He  concluded  that  the  chief  source  was  at  the  contact  of  the 
two  metallic  surfaces.  Volta  thus  distinguished  between  conduc- 
tors of  the  first  and  second  classes ;  placing  in  the  first  those  sub- 
stances which  conduct  like  the  metals,  in  the  second  those  which 
conduct  like  aqueous  solutions. 

The  Voltaio  Pile.  —  The  recognition  of  chemical  action  as  the 
cause  of  galTanic  action  led  to  the  construction  of  the  voltaic  pile. 
Volta  constructed  his  pile  of  zinc  and  silver,  placed  alternately  over 
one  another,  and  moistened  these  with  a  salt  solution  held  by  some 
porous  material.  The  strength  of  such  a  pile  depended  upon  the 
number  of  couples.  The  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile  or  battery 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  electrochemistry.  This 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  investigator  an  unlimited  supply  of  elec- 
tricity, which  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  systematic  investigations 
which  had  hitherto  been  impossible.  From  this  time  electrochem- 
istry developed  by  enormous  strides  —  one  important  discoveiy 
quickly  following  another. 

^fl  Electrolysis  of  Water.  —  The  source  of  the  electricity  in  the 
voltaic  pile  being  due  to  the  chemical  action  in  the  couple,  they  had  to 
do  here  with  a  clear  case  of  the  transformation  of  chemical  energy  into 
electrical.  The  next  step  which  naturally  would  have  been  taken 
was  to  determine  whether  it  was  possible  to  effect  chemical  decom- 
position by  means  of  the  current  from  such  a  pile.     This  was  done 

>  Pft»,  Trant.  1T98,  I,  p.  IQ.     Grena'  Journ.  0.  nj/t.  8,  470  (1796). 
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by  Nicholson  and  Curliale'  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
By  means  of  the  current  they  decomposed  water  into  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  gaaes  being  liberated  on  the  two  poles  of  their  couples. 
This  was  an  important  fitep,  since  it  showed  clearly  the  transforin»- 
tion  of  electrical  energy  into  chemical,  and  made  it  strongly  prob- 
able that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  two. 

Work  of  Davy.  —  At  this  time  Humphry  Davy*  began  his 
epoch-making  experiments  with  the  electric  pile,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  separation  of  the  alkali  metals  from  their  oxides.  The 
decomposition  of  these  oxides  directly  by  the  current  was  strong 
evidence  in  favor  of  some  close  relation  between  chemical  attraction 
and  electrical  attraction.  As  the  result  of  his  electrodiemical  stud- 
ies he  was  led  to  the  electrocliemical  theory  which  bears  his  name. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  atoms  of  different  substances  acquire 
different  electrical  charges  by  contact,  and  these  attract  one  another 
because  of  the  different  charges  upon  them.  The  differences 
between  the  charges  may  be  so  small  that  the  attraction  between- 
them  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  atoms  to  leave  their  former 
positions,  or  they  may  he  great  enough  to  effect  such  a  rearrange- 
ment.   In  the  latter  case,  a  chemical  compound  is  formed. 

The  chemical  attraction  of  atoms  depends,  then,  only  upon  the 
electrical  attraction  l>etween  the  opposite  chaises  which  have  acca- 
mulated  upon  them,  due  to  their  contact  with  one  another.  A  large 
number  of  atoms,  each  with  a  small  attractive  power,  may  overcome 
a  greater  attraction  between  a  smaller  number  of  atoms.  This 
accounts  for  the  effect  of  mass  in  chemical  action,  which  we  shall 
learn  is  very  great  indeed. 

Electrolysis,  according  to  this  theory,  consists  in  equalizing  the 
charges  upon  the  atoms.  The  negatively  charged  atom  receives  posi- 
tive electricity  from  the  positive  pole,  to  which  it  is  attracted  and 
becomes  electrically  neutral.  The  positively  charged  atom  is  at- 
tracted to,  and  electrically  neutralized  at,  the  negative  pole.  The 
compound  is  thus  necessarily  broken  down,  since  the  force  which 
held  its  constituents  together  no  longer  exists. 

The  Eleotroohemioal  Theory  of  Benelint.  —  The  theory  of  Davy 
never  acquired  any  prominence,  and  soon  gave  place  to  that  of  Ber- 
zelius,  which  differed  from  it  fundamentally.  According  to  Davy 
an  atom  as  such  is  electrically  zero,  and  becomes  charged  positive  or 

1  mchoUon't  Journ.  t,  17B  (1800). 

«  Ibid.  4,  276,  328.  6ilb.  Ann.  7,  U4  (1801);  M,  1, 161  (1808).  Bakeria* 
Leet.  Bog.  Soe.  (ISoe). 
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negatire  by  contact  with  another  atom,  which  takes  a  chaige  of  the 
opposite  eigii.  Berzelius '  claimed  that  every  atom  is  charged  with 
both  kinds  of  electricity.  These  exist  upon  the  atom  in  polar  ar- 
rangement, and  the  electrical  nature  of  the  atom  depends  upon  which 
kind  of  electricity  is  present  in  excess.  One  kind  is  usually  present 
in  large  excess,  giving  the  atom  a  decidedly  positive  or  negative 
character.  One  "  pole  "  is  usually  much  stronger  than  the  other,  so 
that  the  atom  reacts  as  if  it  were  "  unipolar."  Chemical  attraction 
is  bnt  the  electrical  attraction  of  these  oppositely  charged  atoms, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  former  is  conditioned  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  chaj^es  upon  the  atoms.  A  negatively  charged  f^m  is  attracted 
to,  and  combines  with,  one  carrying  a  positive  charge.  The  magni- 
tade  of  these  opposite  charges  may  not  be  the  same,  the  compound 
formed  being  electrically  positive  or  negative,  depending  upon  which 
kind  of  electricity  is  present  in  excess.  Two  compounds,  the  one 
charged  positive  and  the  other  negative,  may  thus  in  turn  combine, 
forming  a  still  more  complex  compound.  In  this  way  Berzelius  was 
able  to  account  for  the  more  complex  substances,  such  as  the  so- 
caJled  double  compounds. 

Objection!  to  the  Theory  of  Benelios.  —  The  theory  as  put  forward 
by  Berzelius  did  not  long  enjoy  freedom  from  adverse  criticism. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  to  carry  with  it,  of  necessity,  a  questionable  conse- 
qnence.  If  chemical  union  is  due  to  the  electrical  attraction  of 
oppositely  charged  atoms,  which  come  together  and  more  or  less 
equalize  their  charges,  then,  as  soon  as  the  equalization  is  effected, 
the  cause  for  the  union  no  longer  exists,  and  the  constituents  of  the 
compound  most  fall  apart.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  decomposition 
took  place,  the  products  of  the  decomposition  would  again  become 
oppositely  cha^:ed,  would,  therefore,  attract  one  another  and  reunite. 
There  would  thus  result  a  continual  decomposition  and  reunion,  and 
a  chemical  compound  would  always  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium. 

The  theory,  however,  was  soon  called  upon  to  meet  what  was 
snppoeed  to  be  a  very  serious  objection.  If  chemical  union  depends 
only  upon  the  electrical  charges  upon  the  atoms,  then,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  compound  formed  would  be  a  function  of  the  electrical 
charges  upon  the  atoms  in  the  compound.  It  was  found  to  be  possi- 
ble to  substitute  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  methyl  group  of 
acetic  acid  by  three  chlorine  atoms,  without  seriously  changing  the 
properties  of  the  compound.     Berzelius  could  not  satisfactorily  ex- 

'  am.  Ann.  tl,  270  (1807).   Afh.  i  Fgstk.  Kenti  oeh  Miner,  Stockholm,  1806. 
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plain  this  fact.  The  three  hydrogen  atoms  each  carried  a  positive 
charge,  while  the  three  chlorine  atoms  each  carried  a  negative  chaise. 
That  three  positive  charges  could  be  replaced  in  a  compoiind  by  three 
negative  charges,  without  fundamentally  changing  the  nature  of 
the  compound,  was,  for  a  long  time,  an  insuperable  ohjection  to  the 
electrochemical  theory  of  Berzeliua.  Indeed,  this  argument  was 
regarded  until  very  recently  as  practically  overthrowing  the  theory. 

3^£illiaDQ_  onrtimnn  thi«  n^j<wtinii  — Thp  above  objection  to 
the  theory  of  Berzeliua  persisted  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  haa,  however,  been  recently  removed  by  the  work  of 
J.  J.  Thomson,'  which  will  be  referred  to  in  this  place  as  it  bears  so 
directly  upon  a  theory  whose  importance  is  now  very  great  indeed. 
Thomson  has  shown  experimentally  that  the  same  element  may  be 
chained  now  positive,  now  negative,  depending  upon  conditions.  He 
electrolyzed  hydrogen  gas,'  and  found  that  positive  hydrogen  went  t« 
one  pole  and  negative  to  the  other.  The  spectra  of  the  hydrogen 
around  the  two  poles  was  studied  and  found  to  be  quite  different. 
The  molecule  of  hydrogen  gas  is,  then,  very  probably  made  up  of  a 
positive  and  a  n^ative  hydrt^n  ion. 

We  must  not,- therefore,  conclude  that  because  hydrogen  is  some- 
times positively  charged  it  is  always  so.  Thomson's  own  words  in 
connection  with  the  bearing  of  his  work  on  the  theory  of  Berzeliua 
are  given  below :  — 

"  In  many  organic  compounds,  atoms  of  an  electropositive  element 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  atoms  of  an  electronegative  element  chlo- 
rine, without  altering  the  type  of  the  compound.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  can  replace  the  4  hydixtgen  atoms  in  CH,  by  01  atoms,  getting, 
successively,  the  compounds  CH,C1,  CH,C1»  CHClj,  and  CCl,.  It 
seemed  of  interest  to  investigate  what  was  the  nature  of  the  charge 
of  electricity  on  the  chlorine  atoms  in  these  compounds.  The  point 
is  of  some  historical  interest,  as  the  possibility  of  substituting  an 
electronegative  element  in  a  compound  for  an  electropositive  one, 
was  one  of  the  chief  objections  against  the  electrochemical  theory 
of  Berzelius.  When  the  vapor  of  chloroform  was  placed  in  the  tube, 
it  was  found  that  both  the  H  and  01  lines  were  bright  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  plate,  while  they  were  absent  from  the  positive  side, 
and  that  any  increase  in  the  brightness  of  the  H  lines  was  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  brightness  of  those  due  to  CI.  .  .  .  The 
appearance  of  the  H  and  01  spectra  on  the  same  side  of  the  plate  was 
also  observed  in  methylene  chloride  and  in  ethylene  chloride.    Even 

'  IfalvTf,  6S,  463  (1805).  «  Jftfrf.  52,  461  (1895). 
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when  all  the  H  in  CH,  was  replaced  by  CI,  as  in  carbon  tetrachloride 
OOIm  the  CI  spectra  still  clung  to  the  7iegative  side  of  the  plate. 

*'  The  same  point  was  tested  with  8iCl<,  and  the  CI  spectra  was 
brightest  on  the  negative  side  of  the  plate. 

*'  From  these  experiments  it  would  appear  that  the  CI  atoms,  in 
the  chlorine  derivatives  of  methane,  are  chaiged  with  electricity  of 
the  same  sign  as  the  H  atoms  they  displace." 

This  work  leaves  the  classical  ai^umeat  gainst  the  theory  of 
Berzelius  without  foundation,  since  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  acetic 
acid  are  replaced  by  chlorine  atoms  which  carry  the  same  kind  of 
charge  as  the  hydrogen  which  they  replace.  Therefore,  the  proper- 
ties of  trichloracetic  acid  should  resemble  closely  those  of  acetic  acid 
if  the  theory  of  Berzelius  is  true,  and  such  is  the  fact. 

The  Lav  of  Faraday. —  The  period  immediately  following  the 
one  jnst  considered,  from  an  electrochemical  standpoint,  was  not 
very  fertile  until  we  come  to  the  investigations  of  Faraday.'  Upon 
these  investigations  it  is  difficult  to  lay  too  much  stress.  Faraday 
showed  the  identity  of  electricity  from  different  sources,  whether 
produced  by  friction  or  by  chemical  action.  He  also  studied  the 
relation  between  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  effected  by 
a  current  in  passing  through  a  conductor  of  the  second  class,  and 
the  amount  of  electricity  which  flowed  through  the  conductor.  He 
found  that  the  two  were  proportional  to  one  another,  and  from  this 
announced  the  first  part  of  his  law :  — 

The  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  effected  by  Ike  passage  of 
the  eurretU  is .  proportional  to  the  amount  of  electricity  which  flowt 
through  the  conductor. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  laws  of  nature  which  seems  to  hold  rigidly 
ander  all  known  conditions.  There  is  no  well-established  exception 
to  this  law. 

Faraday  determined  also  the  amounts  of  different  elements  which 
are  separated  from  their  componnda,  by  passing  the  same  current 
through  solutions  of  these  compounds.  For  example,  the  same 
current  was  passed  through  solutions  of,  say,  copper  sulphate,  zinc 
chloride,  and  silver  nitrate,  and  the  amounts  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
silver  deposited  determined  by  weighii^  the  electrodes  before 
and  after  the  experiment  A  generalization  of  very  wide  significance 
y/aa  reached,  which  is  the  second  part  of  the  law  of  Faraday :  The 
amounts  of  the  different  eletnenta  which  are  separated  by  the  same 
quantity  of  electricity  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another  aa  the 

^Expr.  RtKarehea,  lU,  Ser.  No.  878  (1883). 
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egvivalenta  of  these  elemertta.  The  atoms  of  all  imiTalent  elements 
carry  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  of  bivalent  elements 
twice  as  much,  of  trivaleDt  three  times  as  much,  and  so  on.  In  a 
word,  all  univalent  atoms  carry  the  same  amount  of  electricity,  and 
all  polyvalent  atoms  a  simple,  rational,  multiple  of  the  amount  carried 
by  univalent  atoms  —  the  multiple  being  the  valence  of  the  atom. 

After  Faraday  proposed  his  law,  confusion  arose  between  the 
terms  "quantity  of  electricity"  and  "electrical  energy,"  and  some 
confusion  might  still  exist  if  we  are  not  careful  to  consider  the  wide 
difference  which  exists  between  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  Elec- 
trical energy,  like  every  other  manifestation  of  energy,  can  be 
factored  into  a  capacity  factor  and  an  intensity  faotor.  The  capacity 
factor  of  electrical  enei^y  is  the  quantity  of  electricity,  the  intensity 
factor  the  potential.  These  bear  the  following  relation  to  electrical 
energy:  — 

capacity  factor  x  intensity  factor  =  electrical  energy, 
or  quantity  x  potential  =  electrical  energy. 

The  law  of  Faraday  says  that  when  eqnal  quantities  of  electricity 
are  passed  through  conductors  of  the  second  class,  chemically  equiv- 
alent quantities  of  the  different  elements  are  separated  from  their 
compounds.  It  says  nothing  whatever  about  the  potential  required 
to  effect  the  decompositions,  and,  consequently,  nothing  about  the 
electrical  energy  required  in  the  different  cases.  Indeed,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  this  would  be  very  different  in  different  cases. 

ElectrolytU.  —  The  power  of  the  electric  current  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  chemical  compounds  was  brought  into  special 
prominence  by  the  work  of  Faraday.  The  decomposition  of  com- 
pounds by  the  current,  he  termed  electrolysis.  Some  of  the  most 
important  advances  which  were  made  at  this  period  are  along  the 
line  which  we  are  now  considering.  Theories  were  proposed  to 
account  for  the  facts  then  known,  which  we  recc^nize  at  the  present 
day  as  containing  the  essence  of  one  of  the  widest  reaching  general- 
izations in  modern  chemical  science. 

WTien  the  two  poles  of  a  voltaic  ceil  were  immersed  in  acidulated 
water,  hydrogen  was  liberated  upon  the  one  pole,  and  oxygen  upon 
the  other.  Between  the  two  poles  there  was  a  layer  of  water  par- 
ticlea,  which  apparently  underwent  no  decomposition.  The  question 
arose.  Do  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  set  free  come  from  the  same  or 
from  different  particles  of  water?  It  was  not  a  simple  matter  to 
decide  this  point.  A  superficial  glance  at  what  took  place  would 
probably  leave  the  impression  that  they  came  from  different  particles 
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of  vater;  yet  it  might  be  true  that  the  vater  molecnlea  which 
underwent  decomposition  were  those  which  were  halfway  between 
the  poles,  and  that  the  hydrogen  moved  from  this  point  in  one 
direction,  and  the  oxygen  in  the  other.  Humphry  I>avy  undertook 
to  decide  this  question  experimentally.  He  placed  each  pole  of  a 
Toltaio  cell  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  connected  the  two 
vessels  by  placing  a  finger  of  one  hand  in  the  one  vessel,  and  a  finger 
of  the  other  hand  in  the  other  vessel.  He  insulated  his  body  from 
the  earth  by  standing  on  a  rubber  plate.  The  electrolysis  took  place, 
and  the  gases  separated  from  the  electrodes  just  as  if  the  vessels 
had  been  connected  directly. 

According  to  Davy,  in  such  an  arrangement  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  liberated  at  the  poles  could  come 
from  the  same  molecule  of  water.  It  was,  therefore,  probable,  that 
in  the  ordinary  electrolysis  of  water,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  came 
from  different  molecules  of  water. 

Thsray  ef  Qrotthosi.  —  The  first  to  account  at  all  satisfactorily 
ioT  electrolysis  was  Grotthuss,'  at  the  early  date  of  1805.     At  the 
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moment  when  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  separate,  the  one  becomes 
positive  and  the  other  negative.  The  positively  charged  hydrogen 
is  attracted  to  the  negative  pole  and  repelled  from  the  positive  pole. 
The  negatively  charged  oxygen  is  attracted  to  the  positive  and 
repelled  from  the  negative  pole.  This  clear  and  concise  idea  of 
Grotthuss  is  represented  graphically  in  the  accompanying  figure  (36). 
1  .^n.  d«  CAtm.  [1],  SS,  64  (1806). 
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The  atoms  marked  positive  represent  hydrogen ;  those  marked 
DBgative,  oxygen.  Before  the  current  is  passed,  each  oxygen  atom 
is  combined  with  a  certain  definite  hydrogen  atom,  forming  water. 
When  the  current  is  passed,  the  hydrogen  atom  nearest  the  negative 
pole  gives  up  its  positive  charge  to  that  pole,  —  Ijecomes  electrically 
neutral,  and  separates  as  hydrogen  gas.  (See  Fig.  37.)  The  oxygen 
atom  which  was  originally  in  combination  with  this  hydrogen  is 
now  free,  and  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  next  molecule  of 
water.  This  seta  another  oxygen  atom  free,  which  combines  with 
the  next  hydrogen,  and  bo  on  until  the  positive  pole  is  reached, 
when  the  last  oxygen  atom  in  the  chain  not  having  any  hydrogen 
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with  which  to  combine,  takes  up  positive  electricity  from  the 
positive  pole,  becomes  electrically  neutral,  and  escapes  as  gaseous 
oxygen.  The  gases  which  escape  only  on  the  electrodes  come 
from  different  molecules  of  water,  as  was  made  very  probable  by 
the  experiment  of  Davy.  The  molecules  between  the  electrode^ 
are,  during  the  electrolysis,  constantly  interchanging  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  theory  of  Grotthuss  is  that  before 
electrolysis,  each  hydrogen  atom  is  combined  with  a  definite  oxygen 
atom,  from  which  it  does  not  part  company.  The  current  must  first 
decompose  the  water  molecules  before  any  electrolysis  can  take 
place.  This  theory  accounted  for  the  facts  known  at  that  time,  and 
it  remained  as  the  established  theory  of  electrolysis  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Theory  of  WUUamson.  —  A  theory  as  to  the  condition  of  things 
in  solution  was  proposed  by  Williamson '  in  1851,  This  theory  was 
the  outcome  of  his  work  on  the  preparation  of  ordinary  ether  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ethyl  alcohol.  ■  The  reaction  which  gave 
ether  as  the  product  waa  recognized  as  proceeding  in  the  following 
stipes:  — 

I.  ■S0,<^2  +  HOC,Ha  =  S0,<'^^'+H,0; 

The  first  st^e  of  the  reaction  consists  in  the  replacement  of  a 
hydrogen  atom  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  the  ethyl  group,  with  the 
elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water. 

The  second  consists  in  the  replacement  of  the  ethyl  group  in 
ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen  atom  from  the  alco- 
hol. The  reaction  which  takes  place  as  represented  in  I  13  reversed 
in  II,  the  final  result  being  the  removal  of  a  molecule  of  water  from 
two  molecules  of  alcohol,  and  the  formation  of  a  molecule  of  ordinary 
ether.  From  this  Williamson  concluded  "that  in  an  a^regate  of 
the  molecules  of  every  compound,  a  constant  interchange  between 
the  elements  contained  in  them  is  taking  place." 

Williamson'  concluded  his  paper  with  the  following  very  signifi- 
cant words :  "  In  recent  years  chemists  have  added  to  the  atomic 
theory  an  uncertain,  and,  as  I  believe,  an  unsubstantiated  hypothesis, 
that  the  atoms  are  in  a  condition  of  rest.  I  reject  this  hypothesis 
and  found  my  views  on  the  broader  basis,  the  movement  of  the  atoms." 

Theory  of  Clamin*.  — ClauBius'  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  even 
justifiable  to  go  as  far  as  Williamson,  and  assume  that  there  is  a 
constant  interchange  of  parts  in  a  solution,  and  that  no  one  part- 
molecule  remains  attached  to  another  for  any  appreciable  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  saw  that  the  theory  of  Grotthuss  was  not  capable 
of  accounting  for  facts  which  had  come  to  light  since  it  had  been 
proposed.  The  current,  according  to  Grotthuss,  must  first  decompose 
the  molecules  before  it  can  effect  any  electrolysis.  In  reference  to 
this  point  Clausius*  says;  "In  order  to  separate  the  once  combined 
part-molecule^  the  attractions  which  they  exert  upon  one  another 
must  be  overcome.  To  accomplish  this,  a  force  of  definite  strength 
is  necessary,  and  one  is  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  as  long 
as  the  force  in  the  conductor  does  not  possess  this  strength,  no  de- 

1  Lieb.  Ann.  77,  87  (1851).  •  Fogg.  Ann.  101,  338  (1867). 

*  IMd.  17,  48  (1861),  » Ibid.  101,  Wri  (1867). 
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composition  of  the  molecules  can  take  place.  But,  oa  the  contrary, 
when  the  force  has  acquired  this  strength,  very  many  molecules 
must  be  decomposed  at  the  same  time,  in  that  they  are  all  under  the 
effect  of  the  same  force,  and  have  almost  exactly  the  same  position 
to  one  another.  If  the  conductor  conducts  only  by  electrolysis,  we 
may  draw  the  following  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  current :  As 
long  as  the  driving  force  in  the  conductor  is  below  a  certain  limit  no 
current  will  pass,  but  when  it  has  reached  this  limit  a  very  strong 
current  suddenly  exists. 

"  This  conclusion  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  facts.  The  small- 
eat  force  produces  a  current  by  alternate  decomposition  and  reunion, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  current  increases  according  to  Ohm's  law,  — 
proportional  to  the  force.  Therefore,  the  assumption  that  the  part- 
molecules  of  an  electrolyte  are  combined  rigidly  to  form  whole 
molecules,  and  that  they  have  definite,  regular,  arrangement  is 
erroneous." 

The  assumption,  then,  that  the  natural  condition  of  a  solution  of 
an  electrolyte  is  one  of  static  equilibrium,  in  which  every  positive 
part^molecule  is  combined  rigidly  with  a  negative,  was  abandoned 
by  Clausiua  as  untenable  and  his  own  theory  proposed  iu  its  place. 

According  to  Clausius,  an  electrolytic  solution  consists  mainly  of 
whole  molecules  of  the  electrolyte,  but  in  addition,  there  are  some 
part-molecules-  A  positive  part-molecule  may,  during  the  move- 
ments to  which  it  is  subjected,  come  into  a  position  with  respect 
to  the  negative  part  of  another  molecule,  which  is  more  &voraUe 
for  union  with  this,  than  with  its  own  negative  companion.  It 
would  then  part  company  with  the  latter  and  join  the  former.  This 
would  leave,  then,  a  positive  and  a  negative  part-molecule  free 
to  move  about  through  the  solution  and  combine  with  other  part- 
molecules,  or  break  down  whole  molecules  already  existing  as  such 
in  the  solution.  These  movements  and  decompositions  take  place 
with  the  same  irregularity  as  the  beat  movements  which  produce 
them.  The  two  part-molecules  resulting  from  the  breaking  down 
of  a  whole  molecule,  may  combine  directly  with  one  another,  or 
may  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  movements  due  to  beat. 
The  amount  of  such  decomposition  in  a  solution  would  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  solution  and  upon  the  temperature. 

Allow  an  electric  force  to  act  upon  a  solution  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  whole  and  part-molecules.  The  part-molecules  will  no  longer 
move  about  equally  in  all  directions  as  they  would  if  subjected  to 
the  action  of  heat  alone,  but  more  positive  parts  will  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  negative  pole,  and  negative  parts  toward  the  positive 
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pole,  than  in  any  other  direction.  This  directing  influence  of  the 
current  will  also  facilitate  the  breaking  down  of  the  whole  molecules 
into  part-molecules. 

This  assumption  of  a  partial  breaking  down  of  the  molecules  in 
a  solution  of  an  electrolyte,  before  any  current  is  passed,  accounted 
satisfactorily  for  the  fact  which  could  not  be  explained  by  the 
theory  of  Grotthuss  —  viz.,  that  an  infinitely  weak  current  could 
effect  electrolysis  of  water  containing  a  little  acid.  Such  a  current, 
in  terms  of  tiie  theory  of  Glausius,  would  simply  exert  a  directing 
influence  on  the  part-moleculcB  already  present,  since  it  would  be 
too  weak  to  break  down  any  of  the  whole  molecules  of  water.  The 
amount  of  this  directing  influence  would  be  proportional  to  the 
strength  of  tiie  current,  as  had  been  shown  to  be  the  case.  In  the 
opinion  of  Glausius  the  action  of  the  current  ia  primarily  a  directing 
one,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  facilitates  a  decomposition  of  the 
molecules  into  part-molecules. 

The  theory  of  Glausius,  which  has  just  been  considered  at  some 
lei^th,  will  be  recognized  to  be  the  father  of  the  Theoiy  of  Electro- 
lytic Dissociation.  This  brief  historical  sketch  brings  us  up  to 
modem  electrochemistry. 

ELECTRICAL  ENERGY;  UNITS;  NOMENCLATURE 

ElMtrioal  Energy.  —  Electrical  enei^  may  be  factored  into  two 
factors,  as  already  stated,  —  an  intensity  factor  or  potential,  and  a 
capacity  foctoror  amount  of  electricity.  'This  is  analogous  to  the 
factors  of  heat  energy ;  an  intensity  factor  or  temperature,  and  a 
capacity  factor  or  amount  of  heat.  The  unit  for  the  intensity  factor 
of  heat  energy  is  the  degree,  starting  from  the  absolute  zero.  We 
have  no  corresponding  unit  for  the  intensity  factor  of  electrical 
enei^,  and  may,  therefore,  choose  our  unit  arbitrarily.  We  can 
start  from  any  constant  potential  as  zero.  In  practice,  we  usually 
select  the  potential  of  the  earth  as  the  zero  poinL  The  capacity 
for  electrical  ene^y  is  the  amount  present  in  a  given  system,  for 
a  defmite  difference  in  potential. 

The  relations  between  the  different  manifestations  of  energy, 
known  as  electricity  and  as  heat,  are  striking  and  interesting ;  yet 
certain  marked  differences  exist.  One  of  these  is  so  pronounced  as 
to  call  for  special  comment. 

Condnotion  of  Heat  and  of  Eleotrioity.  —  AH  known  substances 
conduct  heat  energy.  Metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  rate.     The  best  conductors  of  heat  enei^, 
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however,  as  compared  with  the  worst,  hardly  exceed  the  ratio  of 
100  to  1. 

SabstanccB  behave  very  differently  with  respect  to  their  power 
to  transmit  electrical  enei^.  Those  like  the  metals  conduct  elec- 
tricity with  the  velocity  of  light,  while  glasa,  wax,  etc.,  conduct  with 
infinite  slowness.  The  ratio  between  the  best  and  poorest  conduc- 
tors of  electricity  is  about  as  10"  to  1. 

Of  the  chemically  pure  substances,  solids  conduct  in  general 
better  than  liquids ;  yet,  many  non-conducting  salts  when  fused 
become  electrolytes.  Gases,  according  to  the  recent  work  of  J.  J. 
Thomson,'  undoubtedly  conduct  electrolytically. 

Substances  like  the  metals,  which  carry  the  current  without 
undergoing  chemical  decomposition,  are  t«rmed  coiiduOori  of  the 
Jirat  class. 

Solutions  of  some  substances  in  certain  solvents  are  capable  of 
conducting  the  current.  Thus,  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  in  water,  are 
conductors ;  but  at  the  game  time  they  undergo  chemical  decomposi- 
tion. These  are  known  as  conductors  of  the  second  class.  So  little  is 
known  about  the  actual  mode  by  which  metals  conduct  the  current, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  much  importance  should  be  attached 
to  the  distinction  between  metallic  and  electrolytic  conduction.  The 
most  recent  work,  however,  makes  it  very  probable  that  there  is  a 
close  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of  conductivity.  It  seems 
quite  probable,  though  it  has  not  been  proved,  that  conductivity  in 
metals,  as  well  as  in  electrolytes,  is  ionic 

Law  of  ElMtroatatic  Toroe  (Conlomb'B  Law).  —  If  two  bodies 
are  charged  with  electricity,  the  force  acting  between  them  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  electricity  upon  the  bodies,  th^  distance  be- 
tweeu  the  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  the  medium  which  surrounds 
them.  If  we  represent  the  quantities  of  electricity  by  gi  and  qt,  the 
distance  between  the  bodies  by  d,  and  the  specific  inductive  capacity 
or  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium  by  C,  the  law  of  electrostatic 
attraction  is  expressed  thus :  — 

in  which  F  is  the  force  acting  between  the  charged  bodies. 

This  is  known  as  the  law  of  Coulomb,  since  it  was  he  who  6rat 
verified  it  experimentally. 

Law  of  Joule.  —  Whenever  conductors  at  different  potentials  are 
brought  in  contact,  a  current  of  electricity  passes  from  one  to  the 

'  Secent  Besearehes  in  Electricity  and  MagnttitM  (1893). 
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other.  The  current  al^rays  Sows  from  the  conductor  at  higher  to 
that  at  loirer  potential.  l>uring  the  passage  of  the  current,  certain 
effects  are  produced  in  the  conductors  which  obey  definite  knovn 
laws.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  heating  of  the  con- 
ductor. Electrical  energy  disappears  and  heat  energy  appears. 
This  fact  must  have  been  observed,  qualitatively,  by  every  one  who 
has  allowed  a  current  to  flow  through  a  conductor.  A  quaDtitative 
relation  between  the  resistance  offered  to  the  pass^e  of  the  current, 
the  strength  of  the  current,  and  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  was 
discovered  experimentally  by  Joule.* 

Let  r  be  the  resistance  to  the  passa^  of  the  current,  c  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  A  the  amoimt  of  heat  evolved ;  the  fol- 
lowing relation  obtains :  — 

h  =  rc'. 

The  heat  evolved  is  proportional  to  the  resistance  and  to  the  square 
of  the  strength  of  the  current  This  is  the  well-known  law  of 
Joule. 

Lav  of  Ohm.  —  A  quantitative  relation  has  also  been  established 
experimentally  between  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  electro- 
motive force,  and  the  resistance.  Let  C  be  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent, E  the  electromotive  force,  and  R  the  resistance :  — 

which  is  Ohm's  law. 

Electrical  Units.  — There  are  two  systems  of  units  known  respec- 
fively  as  the  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic.  The  units  in  the. 
two  systems  ate  veiy  different.  In  the  electromagnetic  system,  that 
current  is  taken  as  the  unit,  which,  when  passed  around  a  circular 
conductor  of  radius  2  v,  will  produce  a  magnetic  intensity  of  1  at 
the  centre.  When  unit  current  flows  one  second,  we  have  unit 
quantity  of  electricity. 

In  the  electrostatic  system,  that  quantity  of  electricity  is  taken 
at  the  unit,  which,  when  placed  at  a  distance  of  a  centimetre  from  an 
equal  quantity,  the  two  being  aeparated  by  air,  will  exert  a  force  of 
a  dyne,  or  will  produce  an  acceleration  in  a  gram  weight  of  a  centi- 
metre per  second.  The  nature  of  the  medium  separating  the  two 
quantities  is  essential  to  the  definition,  since  the  force  exerted 
depends  upon  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium. 

The  nnit  quantity  in  the  electromagnetic  system  is  very  nearly 
3  X  10"  times  the  unit  quantity  in  the  electrostatic  system. 

>  Phil.  Mag.  [-1]  l»,  2(»  (1841). 
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Tha  Eleotroma^netio  System  of  Units.  —  The  electronu^Detic 
Bystem  has  by  far  the  widest  application.  In  pmctice  the  unit  of 
quantity  is  not  that  stated  above,  bat  one-tenth  this  amount 

The  unit  of  potential  is  called  a  voit.  The  Clark  element  con- 
sisting of  mercury,  mercurous  sulphate,  zinc  sulphate  (saturated 
solution),  amalgamated  zinc,  has  an  electromotive  force  of  — 

1.4328  -  0.0012  (t-  - 15)  volte. 

The  unit  of  quantity  most  frequently  used  is  called  a  coulomb. 
It  is  defined  as  the  quantity  which,  vben  it  falls  one  Tolt  in  poten- 
tial, sets  free  10*  absolute  units  of  energy.  This,  as  stated  above, 
is  one-tenth  of  the  electromagnetic  unit. 

The  unit  of  energy  is  10'  in  absolute  units,  and  is  called  a 
joule. 

When  a  coulomb  passes  in  a  second  at  a  uniform  rate,  it  gives  a 
unit  current,  which  is  called  an  ampere. 

The  unit  of  resistance  is  that  offered  by  a  uniform  column  of 
mercury  106.3  cm.  in  length  (containing  14.4521  grams)  at  0°.  It  is 
called  an  ohm. 

Eleotrofltatic  Syitam.  —  The  unit  of  quantity  in  the  electrostatic 
8yst«m  is,  as  stated  above,  much  smaller  than  in  the  electromagnetic. 
The  real  electromagnetic  unit  of  quantity  is  about  3  x  IC  as  great 
as  the  electrostatic  unit.  But  the  electromt^netic  unit  actually  in 
use  —  the  coulomb  —  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  true  electromagnetic 
unit.  Therefore,  one  coulomb  =  3  x  10*  electrostatic  units.  The 
electrostatic  unit  is  employed  in  measuring  charges  at  rest.  The 
unit  of  energy  is  the  erg  instead  of  10'  ergs,  and  the  unit  of  poten- 
tial is  300  volts. 

Eleotroohemloal  ITomflnalatUTe.  —  We  owe  to  Faraday  the  nomen- 
clature in  vogue  even  at  the  present  day.  The  conduction  of  the 
current  in  a  solution  of  an  electrolyte  is  accompanied  by  a  mechani- 
cal movement  of  the  parts  of  the  dissolved  substance.  These  parts 
Faraday  called  ions  or  wanderers.  Those  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  positive  current  he  called  catiotis,  and  those  in  the  opposite 
direction  anions.  The  substances  which  conduct  the  current  by 
undergoing  decomposition  he  termed  electrolytes,  the  decomposition 
effected  by  the  current  electrolysis.  That  portion  of  the  conductors 
of  the  first  class  from  which  the  current  passes  into  the  solution  of 
the  electrolyte  he  termed  electrodes.  That  electrode  toward  which 
the  cation  moves  he  called  the  cathode,  that  toward  which  the  anion 
moves  the  anode. 
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THE  LAW  OF  FARADAY 


BelatLon  between  Qoantity  oi  Eleotrioity  and  Amonnt  of  Oeeom- 
poeitiDn.  —  The  Uw  of  Faraday,  to  irMch  reference  has  already  been 
made,  ia  so  important  in  connection  with  all  electrochemical  work 
that  it  should  be  considered  more  in  detail.  Faraday  undertook  a 
careful  quantitative  study  of  electrolysis,  and  determined  the  rela- 
tion between  the  amount  of  electricity  which  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  an  electrolyte,  and  the  amount  of  decomposition  which  it 
effects.  He  took  into  account  the  effect  of  changing  the  size  and 
chemical  nature  of  the  electrodes,  also  the  amount  of  electrolyte 
used.  Further,  he  varied  the  amount  of  current  which  passed  in  a 
given  time.  In  all  cases  he  found  that  the  amount  of  decomposi- 
tion was  the  same  for  the  same  amount  of  current.  He  concluded 
that  lAe  anumiU  of  decomposition  effected  by  the  current  in  a  conductor 
of  the  second  doss  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  de<iricity  which  is 
passed  through  it. 

He  then  electrolyzed  solutions  of  salts  of  several  different  metals 
by  passing  the  same  current  through  them  in  series,  and  weighed 
the  metal  which  was  deposited  from  each  solution.  He  found  that 
the  masses  which  separated  were  proportional  to  the  combining  weiglits 
of  the  elemerUs. 

Where  the  ion  is  elementary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  metal,  the  com- 
bining we^ht  is  equal  to  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the  valency. 
Where  the  ion  is  complex,  as  ia  true  especially  of  many  anions,  the 
combining  weight  is  equal  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  ion  divided 
by  its  valency. 

These  two  facts  lead  to  the  following  wide-reaching  generaliza- 
tion :  The  amounts  of  decomposition  effected  in  aU  conductors  of  the 
second  doss  by  the  passage  of  equal  quantities  of  current  are,  for  tlti- 
same  dectrolyte,  equal;  for  different  electrolytes  are  proportional  to 
the  combining  weights  of  the  ions. 

From  thia,  we  see  that  chemically  equivalent  quantities  of  all 
ions  have  the  same  capacity  for  electrical  energy.  This  is  analogous 
to  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  which  says  that  all  atoms  have  the 
same  capacity  for  heat  energy. 

Teating  ttie  Law  of  Faraday.  —  Faraday'  concluded  from  his 
own  experiments  that  very  small  currents  can  pass  through  solutions 
of  electrolytes  without  effecting  chemical  decomposition.  The  work 
of  Shaw*  on  copper  solutions  showed  slight  deviations  from  the 

>  E^  Bemarches  (1884).  *  BrU.  Am.  SepoH  (1886),  81S. 
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law  of  Faraday  as  the  intensity  of  the  current  varied.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  solution  of  the  copper 
salt  on  the  copper  which  had  already  been  precipitated.  A  careful 
quantitative  study  of  the  law  of  Faraday  was  made  by  Buff,'  using 
the  silver  voltameter.  The  strengths  of  current  employed  vai'ied  as 
much  as  from  1  to  200,  yet  the  law  was  always  found  to  hold  within 
the  error  of  the  experiment. 

Ostwald  and  Nemst'  tested  the  law  of  Faraday  for  very  small 
amounts  of  electricity,  and  showed  that  when  0.000005  coulomb  is 
passed  through  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  is 
liberated  at  the  cathode.  They  measured  the  amount  of  gas  set 
free  and  the  current  which  passed,  and  found  that  the  law  of  Fara- 
day held  for  such  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  electricity. 

Some  doubt  was  thrown  a  few  years  ago  on  the  universal  appli- 
cability of  the  law  of  Faraday.  Solutions  of  electrolytes  were 
«lectrolyzed  under  high  pressure,  and  it  was  found  that  the  amount 
of  the  electrolyte  decomposed  was  less  than  would  correspond  to 
the  law  of  Faraday.  This  has  since  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Under  the  high  pressure  some  gas  dissolved  in  the  water  coDtaining 
the  electrolyte.  This  was  slightly  ionized  in  the  solution,  and  helped 
to  conduct  the  current.  More  current  therefore  passed  than  corre- 
sponded to  the  amount  of  the  electrolyte  decomposed. 

Perhaps  the  most  careful  experimental  test  to  which  th^law  of 
Faraday  has  been  subjected,  and  through  which  it  has  passed  suc- 
cessfully, is  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  electro- 
chemical equivalent  of  the  ions. 

The  Zleotroohraiioal  Equivalent — If  the  quantities  of  all  ions 
which  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relations  of  their  combining 
weights  carry  equal  amounts  of  electricity,  then  it  is  of  great 
Boientific  and  practical  importance  to  know  the  esact  amount  of 
electricity  which  a  unit  quantity  of  ions  will  carry.  This  can  be 
determined  by  passing  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  through  a 
solution  of  an  electrolyte  and  weighing  the  amount  of  metal  depos- 
.  ited  upon  the  cathode,  or  measui-ing  the  amount  of  gas  liberated. 
_  This  has  been  done  very  carefully  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sedge- 
wick,  who  found  that  one  coulomb  of  electricity  deposits  1.11179  mg. 
of  silver.  W.  and  F.  Kohlrausch,  working  with  equal  care,  found 
under  the  same  conditions  1.11183  mg.  The  mean  of  these  values 
is  1.11181  mg.  The  mass  of  the  ions  taken  as  the  unit  is  purely 
arbitrary.    Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  is  convenient  to 

^LUb.Ann.  16,  1  (1B63).  'ZUchr.phys.  Chem.  S,  120  (188S). 
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use  tlie  gram-molecular  weight  for  univalent,  and  gram -equivalent 
weight  for  polyvalent,  ions.  In  case  the  ion  is  eIem.eDtary  and  univ- 
alent, as  with  silver,  the  gram-molecular  weight  is  identical  with 
the  gram-equivalent  weight  The  atomic  weight  of  silver,  in  terms 
of  oxygen  =  16,  is  107.93.  In  order  to  separate  a  gram-atomic  weight 
of  silver  it  will  require  ■-—--•■  ■  ■■■  =  %pp30_ficu1oinb8  of  electricity. 
This  Is  the  electrochemical  equivalent. 

A  more  recent  determination  of  the  electrochemical  equivalent 
of  silver  by  Richards,  Collins,  and  Heimrod '  gives  0.0011172  g.  of 
silver  as  equivalent  to  one  coulomb. 

A.  still  more  recent  determination  by  Patterson  and  Guthe '  gives 
the  slightly  larger  value  0.0011192  g.  of  silver  as  equivalent  to 
one  coulomb.  This  agrees  with  the  mean  result  obtained  by  Pellat 
and  Portier,  and  is  very  close  to  the  number  obtained  by  Kahle 
(0.00U193). 

The  Voltajneter.  —  The  fact  that  a  given  amount  of  current 
always  separates  the  same  quantity  of  any  metal  from  its  salts, 
furnishes  us  with  a  simple  and  efficient  method  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  electricity  which  flows  through  any  couduotor  in  a  given 
time.  From  the  above  figures  it  is  clear  that  whenever  a  current 
deposits  one  milligram  of  silver  from  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt,  0.8944 
of  a  coulomb  of  electricity  has  passed  through  the  solution.  The. 
principle  of  the  voltameter  is  thus  very  simple.  Suppose  it  is 
desired  to  know  the  amount  of  electricity  which  flows  through  a 
given  conductor  in  a  given  time.  The  current  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  some  silver  salt  —  say  the  nitrate  —  for  the  given  length 
of  time  and  the  amount  of  silver  deposited  on  the  cathode  deter- 
mined. Knowing  the  amount  of  silver  deposited,  the  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  electricity  which  has  passed  follows  at  once  from 
what  is  given  above. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  use  of  the 
silver  voltameter.  A  general  description  of  the  apparatus  should, 
however,  be  given.  The  form  which,  perhaps,  is  the  moat  conven- 
ient consists  of  a  platinum  dish  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
which  serves  as  the  cathode.  This  ia  filled  to  a  convenient  depth 
with  a  15  to  20  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  A  thick  disk  of 
silver  serves  as  the  anode.  This  is  wrapped  with  a  piece  of  fine 
linen,  or  filter  paper,  to  prevent  particles  from  dropping  off  from 
the  anode  into  the  dish.    The  current  is  connected  directly  with  the 

'  ZUehr.  phy$.  Chetn,  SS,  321  (1900). 
»  Phl/a.  Bev.  7,  267  (1808). 
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anode.  The  platinum  dish,  serving  as  catiiode,  should  rest  in  a 
wire  frame  which  touches  it  at  many  points.  Alter  the  experiment 
is  over,  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  poured  out  of  the  dish,  and 
the  silver,  which  should  be  deposited  uniformly  and  coherently 
upon  the  platinum,  carefully  washed  and  dried.  The  dish,  which 
was  weighed  before  the  experiment  began,  is  now  reweighed.  The 
gain  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  silver  which  has  been  deposited 
upon  its  surface. 

Theoretically  the  salt  of  any  metal  which  is  deposited  as  such 
by  the  current  might  be  used  to  measure  the  amount  of  the  current. 
But  practical  difficulties  come  into  play  in  many  cases,  so  that  only 
a  few  metals  are  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Some  of  these 
difficulties  may  be  indicated  by  stating  that  many  metals  do  not 
separate  uniformly  upon  the  surface  of  the  cathode  and  do  not 
adhere  firmly  to  it.  In  these  cases  it  is  difficult  and  often  impos- 
sible to  wash  and  weigh  the  deposit.  Other  metals  easily  undergo 
oxidation  during  deposition,  or  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  finely 
divided  state  in  washing  and  drying  them.  The  metal  best  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  voltameter  is  silver,  and  next  to  silver  comes 
copper. 

In  addition  to  the  metal  voltameters,  there  is  another  form  which 
depends  for  its  utility  upon  the  amount  of  gas  set  free  when  the 
current  is  parsed  through  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  In 
this  form,  which  is  called  the  gas  voUameter,  the  gases  are  collected, 
reduced  to  standard  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  dry- 
ness, and  then  measured.  A  comparatively  large  volume  of  gas  is 
liberated  by  a  small  amount  of  current.  Thus,  one  gram  of  hydro- 
gen ions  carries  96.530  coulombs.  One  gram  of  hydr<^n  gas  has  a 
volume  of  11,188  c.c.  Since  it  is  possible  to  measure  a  small  part  of 
a  cubic  centimetre  of  gas,  it  is  possible  to  measure  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  electricity  by  means  of  the  gas  voltameter. 

THE  MIGRATION  VELOCITIES  OF  IONS 

Electrolysis.  —  The  phenomenon  of  electrolysis  shows  that  when 
a  current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  an  electrolyte,  there  is 
a  mechanical  movement  of  the  ions  of  the  electrolyte  toward  the 
electrodes.  It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance 
to  determine  the  relative  velocities  with  which  the  ions  move,  and 
also  their  absolute  velocities  under  given  conditions. 

If  we  pass  a  current  through  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  using 
copper  electrodes,  there  will  be  a  deposition  of  copper  at  the  cathode. 
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fmd  exactly  an  equal  amount  of  copper  will  pass  into  solution  from 
the  anode.  The  total  amount  of  copper  in  solution  will  remain  con- 
stant, but  the  color  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anode  will  become 
deeper,  while  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cathode  it  gradually  be- 
comes less  intense.  The  solution  becomes  more  concentrated  in 
copper  around  the  anode  and  less  concentrated  around  the  cathode. 

If  in  this  experiment  platinum  electrodes  are  employed,  copper 
would  separate  at  the  cathode;  but  since  there  is  no  metallic  copper 
present  to  pass  into  solution, 
the  amount  in  solution  would 
become  constantly  less.  In 
this  case  the  color  would  dis- 
appear more  rapidly  around 
the  cathode. 

Hittorf  I  Theory.— Hittorf 
e^lained  these  facts  as  due  to 
the  ions  moving  with  different 
velocities  through  the  solution 
— either  the  cation  or  the 
anion  might  have  the  greater 
Telocity.  That  such  an  ex- 
planation can  account  for  the 
facts,  can  be  clearly  seen  from  g 

Fig,  38,  which  we  owe  in  prin- 
ciple to  Ostwald.'     A  repre- 
sents  the    condition    in    the  O  O 
solution    of    the    electrolyte       q 
before  any  current  is  passed.  0  0 
The   white  circles   represent     L, 
theanions.andthelinedcircles  ^ 
the  cations.    For  each  anion                            fiq.  3h. 
present  in  the  solution  there 

is  a  corresponding  cation;  and  neither  anions  nor  cations  have 
separated  at  the  electrodes.  Let  us  take  a  case  where  the  velocity 
of  the  anion  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  cation,  and  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  let  us  say  that  the  velocity  of  the  anion  is  (tct'ce  that  of 
the  cation.  Let  the  current  pass  through  the  solution  until  three 
molecules  have  been  electrolyzed,  when  the  condition  represented 
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Wandeningen  der  looen,  Ostioold's  KltuaUcer,  M,  22. 
*  Lehrb.  d.  Mlg.  Chem.  11,  595. 
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in  B  will  exist.  Three  anions  will  hare  separated  at  the  anode, 
and  three  cations  at  the  cathode.  But  the  solution  of  undecomposed 
electrolyte  will  have  become  relativelT  more  concentrated  on  the 
anode  side  of  the  middle  layer,  marked  m.  Of  the  three  molecules 
which  have  been  decomposed  and  separated  from  the  solution,  two 
hare  come  from  the  cathode  side  of  the  middle  layer  m,  and  one 
from  the  anode  side,  as  is  seen  in  C,  which  represents  the  solution 
after  the  electrolysis.  If  we  divide  the  loss  around  the  cathode  by 
the  total  number  of  molecules  electrolyzed,  we  shall  obtain  the 
value  J.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  divide  the  loss  around  the  anode 
hy  the  total  number  of  molecules  decomposed,  the  result  is  ^ 
These  two  values  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  the 
velocities  of  the  anion  and  cation.  From  this  we  may  draw  two 
^  general  conclusions ;  First,  to  find  the  relative  velocity  of  the  cation, 
divide  the  loss  around  the  anode  by  the  total  amount  of  electrolyte 
decomposed.  Second,  to  find  the  relative  velocity  of  the  anion, 
divide  the  loss  around  the  cathode  by  the  total  amount  of  the 
electrolyte  decomposed. 

There  are,  then,  three  quantities  which  can  be  determined  experi- 
mentally: the  change  in  concentration  around  the  cathode,  the 
change  in  concentration  around  the  anode,  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  electrolyte  decomposed.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  only  two 
of  these,  since  the.  third  is  given  hy  the  sum  or  difference.  The  two 
which  are  chosen  depend  upon  the  ease  and  accuracy  involved  in 
making  the  measurements. 

Since  the  total  amount  of  electrolyte  decomposed  is  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  current  which  is  passed  through  the  solution,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  measure  the  latter  In  order  to  know  the  former. 
This  can  be  done  conveniently  by  inserting  a  silver  voltameter  into 
the  circuit,  and  weighing  the  amount  of  silver  deposited.  This  is 
one  of  the  quantities  usually  determined  in  carrying  out  such 
measurements. 

Experimental  Kethods  for  Determining  the  Belative  Telodties  of 
Ions.  —  In  determining  the  relative  velocities  of  ajiy  given  anion  and 
cation,  it  is  necessary  to  effect  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  contain- 
ing these  ions,  using  as  the  electrodes  the  same  metal  as  the  cation. 
After  the  electrolysis  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  produce  a  deter- 
minable difference  in  concentration  around  the  electrodes,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  leave  a  middle  layer  of  unaltered  concentration, 
the  solution  must  be  separated  into  two  parts  through  the  unaltered 
layer,  and  the  change  in  concentration  around  one  or  both  electrodes 
ascertained  by  analysis.     The  apparatus  in  which  such  deteimina- 
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tions  are  carried  out  must  be  bo  constructed  that  the  effect  of  diffu- 
sion, which  would  tend  to  mix  the  solutions  of  different  concentra- 
tions around  the  electrodes,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Several  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  for  determining 
the  relative  velocities  of  ions.    Indeed,  Hittorf,'  in  his  own  classical 
work  upon  this  problem,  devised  a  number  of  forms.     In  principle, 
however,  they  all  closely  resemble  one  another,  and  consbt  of  a 
vertical  tube  divided  into  a  number  of  compartments  by  means  of 
horizontal  diaphragms.    Into  the  upi>er  portion  the  cathode  is  in- 
serted, into  the  lower  the  anode,  around  which  the  solution  becomes 
more  and  more  concentrated.    After  the  electrolysis  has  been  carried 
as  far  as  desired,  the  solutions  around  the  electrodes  were  removed 
and  analyzed,  and  the  changes  in  concentration  thus  determined. 
The  membranes  used  in  the  forms  of  apparatus  devised  by  Uittorf 
are  objectionable,  since  they  are   liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
electrolyte  and  produce  indeterminable  errors  in  the  results.     The 
more  improved  forms  of  apparatus  for  determining  relative  velocities 
avoid  this  source  of  error  by  doing  away  entirely  with  all  membranes. 
The  form  devised  and  used    by  Loeb  and 
Nemtt*  is  essentially  a  Gay-Lussac  burette. 
The  electrode  around  which  the  solution  will 
become  more  concentrated  (usually  the  anode) 
is  placed  below.     The  electrolysis  is  carried 
on  until  there  is  considerable  change  in  con- 
centration around  the  electrodes,  but  It  must 
be  interrupted  while  there  is  still  a  middle 
layer  of  unaltered  solution. 

In  carrying  out  a  determination  with  this 
apparatus  the  corks  and  electrodes  were 
placed  in  position  and  the  whole  weighed. 
The  solution  was  then  introduced  through  G, 
by  closing  A  and  evacuating  B  with  the 
mouth.  The  apparatus  is  so  constructed  as 
to  hold  from  40  to  60  c.c.  of  solution.  The 
openings  at  C  and  B  are  then  closed,  the 
whole  apparatus  placed  in  a  thermostat  and  fhi.  38. 

the  current  passed.    After  the  electrolysis  is 
ended,  C  is  opened,  and  portions  of  the  solution  blown  out,  weighed, 
and  analyzed.    That  part  of  the  solution  remaining  in  the  apparatus 


'  OsCtealO's  Klaatiker,  81,  22. 

*  ZtaeAr.  phgs.  Chem.  8,  918  (18BS). 
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can  be  determined  at  any  time  by  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  portion  tirat  removed  contains  the  heavier,  more  concen- 
trated solution  around  the  anode ;  the  second,  the  unaltered  middle 
layer;  and  the  third,  the  more  dilute  solution  around  the  cathode. 

This  method  is  scarcely  capable  of  any  very  high  degree  of  accu- 
racy. If  it  even  overcomes  satisfactorily  the  effect  of  difEusion,  it 
is  still  open  to  a  serious  objection.  After  the  electrolysis  is  ended 
there  is  no  means  by  which  the  solutions  of  different  concentrations 
can  be  completely  separated  from  one  another,  removed,  and  ana- 
lyzed. The  method  of  blowing  out  the  solution  around  the  aoode, 
together  with  enough  of  the  unaltered  middle  layer  to  wash  out  the 
heavier  solution,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  most  refined  work. 
From  some  work  which  has  been  carried  out  on  this  problem  in  this 
university,  it  seems  better  to  measure  the  amount  of  current  directly 
by  means  of  a  voltameter,  than  by  any  indirect  method  such  as  that 
employed  by  Loeb  and  Nemst. 

The  methods  of  KistiakoiD»ky '  and  of  Bein '  are  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple as  that  just  described.  The  burettes  are  given  different  forms 
in  the  two  cases,  and  also  differ  in  form  from  the  burette  in  the 
method  just  described.  The  same  objection  offered  to  the  method 
of  Loeb  and  Nemst  applies  here.  There  is  no  meuis  of  completely 
separating  the  two  parts  of  the  solution  after  the  electrolysis  is 
brought  to  an  end.  Quite  recently  Bein  ■  has  carried  out  an  elabo- 
rate Investigation  on  the  velocities  of  ions,  which,  on  the  whole, 
probably  contains  some  of  the  best  results  thus  far  secured.  A 
large  number  of  forms  of  apparatus  are  described,  and  much  care 
and  ingenuity  are  displayed  in  meetii^  special  conditions.  The 
means  of  separating  the  solutions,  however,  after  the  electrolysis  is 
ended,  could  be  improved. 

A  form  of  apparatus  was  recently  devised  in  this  university  by 
Mather*  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  which  is  free  from  some  of 
the  objections  which  can  be  urged  gainst  other  forms.  The  form 
which  was  constructed  and  used  successfully  in  a  few  cases  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  40.  The  following  description  of  the  apparatus  is 
taken  from  Mather's  dissertation:  "The  two  limbs,  A  and  B,  are 
about  IS  cm.  in  length  and  2  cm.  in  diameter,  and  are  then  con- 
tracted above  for  an  additional  length  of  6  cm.  to  a  diameter  of 
0.5  cm. ;    the    reduced  portions  being  graduated   in  millimetres. 

1  ZtKhr.  ph]i».  Ohtm.  6,  97  (1890).  *  Wied.  Ann.  46,  29  (1893). 

"  Zuehr.  ph9».  Cketn.  87,  1  (1898),  28,  439  (1899). 

*  Diuertation  John*  HopHna  UiUvertitg  (1897).  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.  M, 
(1901). 
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These  limbs  are  connected  sear  the  upper  end  of  the  large  parts  hj 
a  U-tube  about  0.5  cm.  in  diametei,  the  bottom  of  which  is  some 
2  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  lower 
ends  of  the  limbe.  At  the  ceDtre 
of  the  tube  is  a  stopcock,  S,  of 
large  bore.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  limbs  are  closed  by  glass 
stoppers  {G  and  H),  through 
which  holes  were  bored  for  the 
insertion  of  the  electrodes.  In 
order  to  level  the  apparatus, 
and  also  to  secure  the  same  in 
the  bath,  the  apparatus  was 
cemented  into  a  brass  frame, 
which,  by  means  of  a  clamp- 
screw,  can  be  fastened  to  an  up- 
right rod  upon  the  table  or  in 
the  thermostat  bath.  The  elec- 
tric current,  which  was  supplied 
by  storage  cells,  was  measured  by 
means  of  two  silver  voltameters." 

The  apparatus  was  carefully  p,^  ^^ 

calibrated  before  and  after  each 

esperiment.  The  solution  was  introduced  to  a  certain  height  in  both 
arms,  the  apparatus  being  supported  on  a  levelling  stand.  The  appa- 
ratus and  contents  were  placed  in  a  constant  temperature  bath,  and 
the  current  passed  as  long  as  desired.  The  stopcock  was  turned, 
and  the  solutions  drawn  out  of  both  arms  and  analyzed — the 
changes  in  concentration  being  thus  determined. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  apparatus  over  other  forms  ia  that 
after  tbe  electrolysis  has  been  brought  to  an  end  the  solutions  on 
the  two  sides  can  be  separated  and  washed  out  completely  from  the 
apparatus.  In  accurate  work  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  fun- 
damental importance,  and  appears  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
regarded  in  much  of  the  work  which  has  already  been  done  on  the 
relative  velocities  of  ions.  Beference'  only  can  be  given  to  other 
recent  investigations  on  the  velocities  of  ions. 

'  K.  Bopfgartner;  Z(»cftr.pAy».  CAem.  86, 115  (1808).  O.Karamel:  Wied. 
Ann.  M,  «66  (1898).  V.  Gordon:  ZUehr.  phya.  Chem.  >3,  460  (1897),  O. 
Maasoa  :  Ibid.  SB.  601  (1800) ;  Phil.  Trans.  1B9,  A.  33\.  F.  Kohlr&usch :  ITied. 
Ann.  68.  785  (1809),  A.  A.  Noyea :  ZUekr.  phut.  Chem.  SS,  61  (1001).  B.  D. 
Steele,  Joan.  CTem.  Soc  7»,  4U  (1901). 
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CftiuM  which  may  sffeet  the  BdatiTS  TelooitiM  of  lona.  —  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  relative  Telocitiea  of  two  ions  obtained 
under  one  set  of  conditions  is  the  same  as  the  relative  Telocitieg 
nnder  other  conditions.  This  could  be  determined  only  by  experi- 
ment. The  effect  of  changing  Beveral  of  the  conditions  was  studied 
by  Hittorf.'  He  studied  first  the  effect  of  changing  the  arength  of 
the  current.  The  currents  in  three  determinations  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent strengths. 

The  first  precipitated  0.0042  g.  silver  in  a  minute. 

The  second  precipitated  0.00113  g,  silver  in  a  minute. 

The  third  precipitated  0.00958  g.  Bilver  in  a  minute. 

The  substance  used  was  copper  sulphate,  and  the  relative  veloci- 
ties of  copper  and  SO4  were  determined  in  the  three  cases,  using  the 
same  concentration  of  the  salt.  The  migration  velocities  of  the 
copper  in  the  three  cases  were  0.286,  0.291,  and  0.289.  From  these 
results  Hittorf  concluded  that  the  relative  velocities  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  strength  of  current.  This  statement  of  Hittorf  applies, 
of  course,  only  to  relative  velocities.  The  absolute  velocity  with 
which  the  ions  move  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  strength  or 
driving  power  of  the  current. 

The  second  question,  says  Hittorf,'  which  we  must  settle,  has 
to  do  with  the  effect  of  concentration  on  migration  velocity.  Six 
solutions  of  copper  sulphate  of  very  different  concentrations  were 
subjected  to  electrolysis.  Hittorf  expresses  the  concentrations  in 
terms  of  one  part  of  copper  sulphate  to  so  many  parts  of  water. 
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1st  solution      .... 

6.»6 

0.276 

2ndioluUon    .... 

g.56 

0.288 

SrdaoluiLoii     .... 

18.08 

D.326 

4tbBolulion     .... 

39.67 

0.365 

6th  solution    .... 

76.88 

0.349 

6th  solution    .... 

148.30 

0.302 

The  migration  velocity  of  the  copper  with  respect  to  the  SO4 
increases  as  the  dilution  increaseB,  until  a  certain  dilution  is  reached. 
Beyond  this  it  remains  practically  constant     It,  however,  does  not 
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follow  from  this  that  the  velocity  of  the  cation  with  respect  to  the 
anion  always  increases  vith  increase  in  dilution.  This  is  shown 
by  the  work  of  Hittorf '  on  solutions  of  silver  nitrate. 


P»n  W*T«  TO  On 
Pin  SiLTD  Rmun 

«»— ^— -«-™ 

2.46 
6.18 
14.60 
49.44 
247.30 

0.682 
0.606 
0.475 

0.474 
0.476 

The  velocity  of  the  silver  ion  decreases  as  the  dilution  increases 
□p  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  it  remains  constant. 

It  is  possible  that  the  explanation  of  such  facts  is  to  be  found 
in  the  more  complex  ions  which  may  exist  in  the  more  concentrated 
solutions.  These  may  break  down  into  simpler  ions  as  the  dilution 
increases.  In  measuring  the  relative  velocities  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  work  at  dilutions  so  great  that  when  the  dilution  is 
farther  increased  the  relative  velocities  remain  unchanged. 

There  is  a  third  condition  according  to  Hittorf,*  which  may 
affect  the  migration,  i.e,  the  effect  of  temperature.  He  concluded 
from  hia  work  on  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  that  between  4°  and 
21°  the  t«mperatnro  coefficient  was  zero. 

The  work  of  Loeb  and  Nemst*  on  a  few  silver  salts  between 
0*  and  25*  indicated  that  with  rise  in  temperature  all  ions  tend 
to  move  with  the  same  velocity,  which  is  0.5.  This  point  was  in- 
vestigated much  more  fully  by  Bein.*  A  few  of  his  results  for  the 
anions  will  show  that  this  conclusion  is  probably  true. 


20= 

75" 

05° 

Sodium  cfaloride       .       . 
Calcinm  chloride 
Cadminm  Iodide 
SUvernitnta    .        .       . 

0.608 
0.602 
0.640 
0.470  lO" 

0.600 

0.651 
0.646 

0.490  «0» 

1  OMualiTa  Klauiker,  SI,  22. 

»  Fogg.  Ann.  M,  177  (1858).     OiluMtUTM  Xl<u$iker,  SI,  21. 

•  Zttehr.  phft.  Ch«m.  S,  962  (1888). 

•  Witd.  Ann.  «,  20  (1892). 
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Higratioii  Telocitua  a  Peiiodio  FnnetioiL  of  Atomio  Weig^ta.  — 
Bradig'  pointed  out  that  it  had  already  been  rect^nized  that  the 
migratioD  velocities  of  elementary  cations  are  a  function,  and  a 
periodic  function,  of  the  atomic  weights.  Ostwald  had  already 
shown  that  this  was  true  for  elementary  ions  which  consist  of  only 
one  atom  or  element.     Take  the  following  anions  and  cations:  — 


T««™ 

T««m 

T««.Tr 

Fl 

.       .      60.6 

li 

.      39.8 

iMg     . 

.      58 

a 

.      70.2 

Na     . 

.        .      40.3 

ICa      . 

63 

Br 

.         .      78.0 

K 

.       .      70.8 

iSr       . 

.      63 

I  .        . 

.      72.0 

Rb      . 

.       73.5 
.      73.6 

iBa      . 

.      64 

ICQ     . 

60 

Ag      - 

.      69.1 

iAl      . 

.         .      42 

IZn     . 

64 

Tl 

.         .      69.6 

iCr      . 

.       61 

ICd     . 

.        .         66 

These  relative  velocities  are  plotted  in  a  curve  (Fig.  41).  The 
ordinates  represent  velocities,  and  the  abscissas  atomic  weights.  A. 
glance  at  the  curve  brii^^s  out  the  periodic  nature  c^  the  velocir 


ties  in  terms  of  atomic  weights.     At,  or  very  near  the  i 

of  the  curve  we  find  the  halogens.    Here  also  we  find  the  alkali 

metals.    At  the  extreme  minima  we  find  aluminium  and  chromium. 

^Zuehr.pkfs.  Chen.  It,  242  (1804). 
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At  breske  on  the  descending  amiB  of  the  curve  we  find  the  mem- 
bers of  the  calcium  group.  Zinc  and  cadmium  also  occur  near  the 
minima.  The  significance  of  this  periodic  recurrence  of  velocities 
with  respect  to  atomic  weights  is  at  present  not  known.  Yet  it 
is  certainly  an  interesting  fact,  and  another  example  of  that 
periodicity  among  the  properties  of  the  elements  which  appears  in 
80  many  directions. 

The  Atwolnte  TelooitiM  of  loai. — The  methods  hitherto  considered 
give  only  the  relative  velocities  with  which  the  ions  move.     To  deter- 
mine the  absolute  velocities  some  other  method  must  be  employed. 
Two  general  methods  have  been  employed  for  determining  the  abso- 
lute  velocities  with  which  ions 
move.     The  one  is  direct  and 
measures   at   once   the   absolute 
velocities.    This  will  be  taken  up 
here  (Fig.  42). 

There  is  also  an  indirect 
method  of  determining  absolute 
velocities,  involving  the  conduc- 
tivity of  solutions  and  the  relative 
Telocities.    This  will  be  taken  up  ^°-  ^■ 

later  under  conductivity. 

The  Method  of  Lodge*  for  determining  the  absolute  velocities  of 
ions  is  the  following :  A  glass  tube  (,  40  cm.  long  and  8  cm.  wide,  is 
graduated  and  bent  at  right  angles  near  the  ends.  This  is  filled 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine,  to  which  some  sodium  chloride 
had  been  added.  The  contents  of  the  tube  are  colored  red  by 
phenolphthalelQ  to  which  just  a  trace  of  alkali  had  been  added  to 
bring  out  the  red  color.  One  end  of  this  tube  passes  into  the  larger 
vessel  A  (Fig.  42). 

A  piece  of  platinum  foil  is  introduced  into  the  vessel  A  and  con- 
nected with  a  platiuum  wire  so  as  to  serve  as  an  electrode.  The  other 
end  of  the  tube  (  dips  into  a  vessel  B,  into  which  an  electrode  is 
introduced  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  clearness  let  us  suppose  that  both 
vessels  A  and  B  are  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  current 
is  then  passed  from  one  electrode  to  the  other  through  the  tube  I. 
The  hydrogen  ions  move  with  the  current  from  the  vessel  C  into  the 
tube  t.  They  displace  the  sodium  from  the  sodium  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  decolorizes   the    phenol|dithaleIii. 

>  Brit.  Am.  BepoTl,  1886,  p.  S93.    Also  1887,  360. 
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After  a  given  time  the  space  in  t  over  which  the  decolorization  has 
extended  is  measured. 

In  making  such  measurements  It  is  necessary  to  knov  the  differ- 
ence in  potential  at  the  two  ends  of  the  tube,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
drop  in  potential  along  the  tube.     A  potential  gradient  of  a  volt  a 
centimetre  is  taken  as  the  unit.     Knowing  the  drop  in  potential 
along  the  tube,  the  time  during  which  the  experiment  has  lasted, 
and  the  length  of  the  tube  in  which  the  solution  is  decolorized,  we 
have  all  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  absolute  velocity  of 
ions.    For  unit  gradient,  i.e.  a  drop  in  potential  of  one  volt  a  centi- 
metre, Lodge  found  the  following  velocity  for  hydn^n,  which  is 
the  swiftest  of  all  ions.    0.0026  cm.  per  second  is  the  mean  of  three 
values  which  were   found.    These  are  0.0029,  0.0026,  and  0.0024 
cm.  per  second.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  absolute  velocities  of 
ions  is  very  small  indeed  when 
subjected  to  a  unit  drop  in 
potential. 

The  results  obtained  by  the 
indirect  method  already  re- 
ferred to  will  be  compared  a 
little  later  with  those  given 
by  this  direct  method.  The 
absolute  velocities  of  a  number 
CI,  of  other  ions,  obtained  by  the 
indirect  method,  will  also  be 
given  in  the  proper  place. 

7%e  Method  of  WAetham' 
for  measuring  the  absolute  ve- 
locities of  ions  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  Lodge.  The 
apparatus  used  is  seen  in  'Fig. 
43.  Into  each  arm  an  electrode 
is  inserted  aa  seen  in  the 
figure. 

Let  us  take  two  chlorides, 

the  one  colored  and  the  other 

colorless,  say  copper  and  ammonium  chlorides.    The  denser  solution 

is  introduced  into  the  longer  arm,  and  then  the  lighter  solution  is 

carefully  poured  into  the  shorter  arm. 

The  current  is  now  passed  through  the  two  solutions  from  the 
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aminoninffl  to  the  copper  chloi'ide.  The  cupric  chloride  is  colored, 
due  to  the  presence  of  copper  ions.  These,  like  the  ammonium  tons, 
move  with  the  current;  and  consequeutlj  the  bounding  la^er  be- 
tween the  colorless  and  colored  compound  will  move  with  the  cur- 
rent. By  noting  the  time  of  the  experiment,  the  distance  travelled 
by  the  bounding  layer,  and  the  potential  gradient,  Whetham  could 
calculate  the  velocity  of  the  copper  ion. 

The  velocities  of  the  coppei  ion  and  of  the  ion  Cvfij,  obtained 
by  Whetham,  agree  with  those  found  by  the  indirect  method  to  be 


THE  CONDUCTIVITY  OF  SOLUTIONS  OF  ELECTROLYTES 

Condnotivity.  —  The  conductivity  of  a  substance  is  its  power  to 
carry  the  current.  The  conductivity  of  a  conductor  is  the  reciprocal 
of  its  resistance.  The  following  relation  between  the  resistance  r, 
the  current  c,  and  the  electromotive  force  v  is  expressed  in  Ohm's 
law:  — 


The  electromotive  force  r  is  the  difference  in  the  potential  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  conductor  carrying  the  current.  The  reciprocal  of 
the  resistance,  or  the  conductivity  C,  is,  therefore,  — 

Two  units  of  resistance  have  b«en  employed-  The  one  most  com- 
monly used  is  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  106.3  cm.  in  length  and 
1  sq.  mm.  in  croas-section.  The  Siemens  unit  is  that  offered  by 
a  column  of  mercury  100  cm,  long  and  1  sq.  mm.  in  cross-section. 

Speoiflo  Conductivity.  —  The  resistance  offered  by  conductors  de- 
pends upon  two  things,  their  nature  and  their  form.  To  compare 
the  resistances  of  different  substances  we  must  use  forms  which  are 
comparable.  There  are  two  forms  which  have  been  used :  that  of  a 
cube  whose  edge  is  1  cm.  long,  and  that  of  a  cylinder  1  m.  in  length 
and  1  sq.  mm.  in  cross-section.  It  is  obvious  that  the  resistance  of 
the  latter  form  is  ten  thousand  times  the  former.  When  the  resist- 
ance of  such  forms  of  substances  is  measured  in  ohma,  it  is  known  as 
the  specific  reautaitce.  The  specific  conductivity  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
specific  resistance. 

These  terms  can  be  also  applied  to  conductors  of  the  second  class. 
Such  conductors  are  mainly  solutions  of  some  electrolyte  in  some  dis- 
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sociating  solvent,  aod  ve  must  deal  with  comparable  quaDtities  at 
dmolred  substances.  In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  nse 
gram-molecular  weights  of  the  different  electrolytes. 

Koleenlar  CondvottTity.  —  Place  a  litre  of  a  normal  solution  of 
an  electrolyte  between  two  electrodes  which  are  1  cm.  apart.  Sinoe 
the  section  of  this  solution  is  1000  sq.  cm.,  the  conductivity  of  this 
solution  will  be  1000  times  that  of  a  cube  of  the  same  solution  whose 
edge  i3  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  plates.  Let  n  be  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  centimetres  of  a  scdution  containing  a  gram-molecular 
weight  of  the  electrolyte,  and  t  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  cube 
of  the  solution,  then  the  molecular  conductivity,  which  we  will  rep- 
resent by  /I,  is  expressed  thus : — 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  represent  the  specific  conductivity  of  a  cyl- 
inder of  the  solution  1  sq.  mm.  in  cross-section  and  1  m.  in  length  by 
a,  this  will  have  77^77  '^^  ^^^  conductivity  of  the  cubtf  above  de> 
scribed.  The  molecular  conductivity  /t.  would  then  be  oalculated 
thus:  — 

^  =  10,000  lu. 

Since  in  the  case  of  a  normal  solution  n  c=  1000, 

M  =  »xl0,000xl000 
=  «  X  10'. 

The  molecular  conductivity,  then,  is  equal  to  the  specific  conductivity 
referred  to  the  cylinder  unit,  multiplied  by  10*. 

Hethod  of  Heamring  ttie  ConduotiTi^  of  Solatiinu.  —  A  number 
of  methods  have  been  devised  for  measuring  the  conducting  power 
of  solutions.  The  earlier  methods  attempted  to  measure  conductiv- 
ity by  means  of  a  continuous  current.  Sut  when  such  a  current  is 
passed  through  a  solution,  the  electrodes  become  quickly  polarized. 
This  would  increase  the  resistance  of  the  solution,  and  seriously 
affect  the  result  obtained.  A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to 
do  away  with  the  effect  of  polarization.  Thus,  Guthrie  and  Boyes 
abandoned  the  electrodes  entirely,  making  use  of  induction  currents 
iu  the  solution.  Others  have  used  as  the  electrodes  the  same  metal 
as  the  cation  of  the  electrolyte.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  elec- 
trode would,  then,  not  be  changed  when  the  current  is  passed.  All 
of  these  methods  have,  however,  given  place  to  one  which  was  de- 
vised by  F.  KohlKiusch,'  in  which  an  alternating  current  is  used. 

1  irfed.^nn.«.  145(187S);  11,8(3(1880);  98,101  (1881).  Fogg.  Ami.  19$, 
280  (1960)  ;  lAl,  378  (1814)  ;  IH,  1  (18T6)  1 159,  XSS  (187Q;. 
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The  use  of  the  altematiDg  cnrreot  makes  us  practically  iudepeudent 
of  the  efFect  of  polarization.  A  galvaaometer  cannot  be  used  with  an 
alternating  current.  A  dynamometer  may  be  used,  but  is  less  con- 
venient and  far  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  telephone  receiver, 
irhich  ausverB  every  purpose. 

In  the  Eohlrausch  method,  then,  an  alternating  current  is  passed 
between  platinum  electrodes,  through  the  solution  whose  conductiv- 
ity it  is  desired  to  study.  The  resistance  of  the  solution  is  balanced 
against  a  rheostat  on  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  the  point  of  equilibrium 
being  determined  by  means  of  a  telephone. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  method  of  Kohlrausch  is  sketched  in 
fig.  44.    ITia  a  rheostat  or  set  of  resistance  coils.   The  metre  stick 


AB  is  divided  into  millimetres,  and  over  this  is  stretched  a  mangv 
nine  wire  (manganine  being  an  alloy  of  German  silver  and  manga^ 
Dcse).  Jia  &  small  induction  coil  which  furnishes  the  alternating 
current.  £  is  a  glass  cup  which  contains  the  solution  whose  resist- 
ance is  to  be  measured.  The  electrodes  are  cut  from  thick  sheet 
platinum,  and  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  is  welded  into  the  centre  of 
each  plate.  This  wire  is  then  sealed  into  a  glass  tube,  which  is  filled 
with  mercury  to  make  electrical  contact  with  a  copper  wire  intro- 
duced into  the  mercury.  The  telephone  is  connected  between  the 
rheostat  and  resistance  vessel,  and  also  with  the  bridge  wire  by 
means  of  a  slider.  The  point  of  equilibrium  is  ascertained  by  mov- 
ing the  slider  along  the  wire  until  the  sound  of  the  coil  is  no  longer 
audible  in  the  telephone.  Let  this  be  a  point  C.  Let  us  caJl  the 
distance  AC,  a,  BC,  b,  the  resistance  in  the  box  r,  and  the  resietanoe 
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in  the  vessel  rj.    From  the  principle  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  we 
would  have — 

.      Tb 


Since  oonductiTity  c  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance  ri— 


rb 

This  expression  does  not  take  into  account  the  concentration  of 
the  solution.  In  practice  it  is  best  to  express  concentrations  in 
terms  of  gram-molecular  weights  of  the  electrolytoB  in  &  litre  (grsm- 
molecular  normal).  As  we  have  seen,  the  number  of  litres  of  the 
solution  containing  a  gram-moleculai  weight  of  the  electrolyte  may 
be  represented  by  n,  when  the  above  expression  becomes  — 


By  introducing  n  into  the  above  expr^sion,  we  pass  from  specific 
to  molecular  conductivities,  and  we  express  the  molecular  conduc- 
tivity by  the  letter  /t.  In  order  to  indicate  the  concentration  n  to 
which  n  applies,  we  write  for  the  molecular  conductivi^  ft^  ~~ 

na 

This  expression  takes  into  account  all  of  the  factors  except  Uie 
cell  constant  k,  which  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  electrodes  which 
we  are  using,  and  their  distance  apart  Introducing  the  ccaistant, 
we  have  — 


Kaking  a  CondnotiTity  Measorement  —  If  we  extunine  the  above 
equation,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  two  unknown  quantities,  ^  and 
k.  The  first  step  in  applying  the  Kohlrausch  method  is,  then,  to 
determine  the  value  of  one  of  these  unknown  quantities,  and,  in 
fact,  the  value  of  the  cell  constant  k.  In  order  to  determine  k,  some 
solution  must  be  used  whose  value  of  ji^  is  known.  The  concentrar 
tion  n  must  be  known,  and  a,  b,  and  w,  ascertained.  The  soluti(»i 
most  commonly  employed  is  a  — rjr —  solution  of  potassium  chloride. 
At  25"  the  conductivity  of  this  solution,  or  the  value  of  /4,j  =  129,7. 
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This  solution  is  poured  into  the  cell  until  both  electrodes  are 
coTsred.  The  cell  is  then  placed  in  the  thermostat,  and  the  solution 
warmed  to  25".  The  readings  are  then  made  on  the  bridge,  and  the 
T^ue  of  k  calculated.  The  value  of  k  having  been  determined,  the 
cell  is  ready  for  conductivity  measurements. 

Before  the  constant  of  the  cell  is  determined,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  electrodes  with  platinum  black  in  order  to  secure  a  sharper 
minimum  in  the  telephone.  This  is  effected  by  electrolyzing  in  the 
cell  a  dilute  solution  of  platisic  chloride.  The  current  is  passed 
first  in  one  and  then  in  the  other  direction,  until  both  plates  are 
covered  with  the  finely  divided  platinum. 

In  order  to  measure  the  conductivity  of  any  substance  a  solution 
of  known  concentration  must  be  prepared.  This  is  poured  into  the 
cell  until  the  electrodes  are  covered.  The  cell  is  then  placed  in  the 
thermostat  and  its  contents  brought  to  the  desired  temperature.  The 
coil  is  started  and  the  readings  a  and  b  determined,  n  having  been 
noted. 

All  of  the  quantities  in  the  conductivity  equation  are  thus  known 
except  ix„  which  is  calculated  at  once.' 

Conditioiu  which  must  be  fnlfiUed  in  Xaking  Condnetivity  Keas- 
vremeats.  —  In  order  that  accurate  conductivity  measurements  may 
be  made  by  the  method  of  Kohlrausch,  it  is  desirable  that  the  wire 
on  the  bridge  should  have  uniform  resistance  throughout.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  in  fact  it  never  is,  the  wire  mutt  be  calibrated  and 
corresponding  corrections  applied.  The  moat  convenient  method  of 
calibrating  a  wire  is  that  devised  by  Strouhal  and  Barus.'  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  method  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  employed  in  cali- 
brating a  thermometer,  when  a  thread  of  mercury  is  broken  off  from 
the  column  and  moved  aloi^  the  capillary,  the  space  occupied  in  each 
position  being  noted.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  method  some 
laboratory  guide  *  must  be  consulted. 

Another  factor  of  prime  importance  in  all  conductivity  measure- 
ments is  the  ooTiductivity  of  the  footer  which  is  used  as  the  solvent. 
When  we  measure  the  conductivity  of  a  solution  of  an  electrolyte  in 
water,  we  actually  measure  the  sum  of  the  conductivities  of  the  water 

iFoT  detafls  in  connection  with  the  Condoctfvi^  Method,  see  Freezlnff- 
polnt,  BoSlinff-potnt,  and  Conductivity  Methods,  by  Jonea  (Cbeni.  Pob.  Co., 
EwUin,  Pa.). 

'  Wied.  Anit.  10,  326  (1880). 

*  Traabe :  Phj/tikcUCich-ehemtache  Methoden.  Jonea ;  Preeztng-potnt,  Boil- 
ing-point and  ConduetivUy  Methodt.  Oslwald :  .Hand-  und  Hilfibxtih  turAusfUh- 
mug  Fhysiko-ehemitche  Mestungen. 
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and  of  the  electrolyte.  In  order  to  know  the  conductivity  of  the 
electroljrte,  it  la  necesaary  to  know  that  of  the  water  used,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  subtracted  from  the  conductivity  as  measured. 

For  conductivity  work  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  water  of  a  high 
degree  of  purity.  A  laxge  number  of  methods  hare  been  euggested 
for  purifying  water  for  such  purpose.  The  purest  water  which  has 
ever  been  obtained  was  prepared  by  Kohlrausch  and  Heydweiller.' 
Water  of  a  high  degree  of  purity  was  distilled  in  a  vacuum,  and  its 
conductivity  determined  without  allowing  it  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  air.  The  degree  of  purity  attained  by  this  method  is  best  realized 
by  the  following  comparison  of  the  conductivity  of  the  water  with 
that  of  a  metal.  A  cubic  millimetre' of  this  water  at  zero  degrees 
had  a  resistance  which  was  equal  to  that  of  a  copper  wire  one 
millimetre  in  diameter  extending  around  the  earth  one  thousand 
times. 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  to  prepare  water  of  this 
d^ree  of  purity  for  ordinary  conductivity  work.  In  such  work  com- 
paratively lai^e  quantities  of  water  are  needed,  aud  methods  are 
available  for  obtaining  an  abundance  of  water  of  a  high  degree  of 
purity. 

A  method  has  been  devised  by  Jones  and  Mackay*  in  which  the 
water  is  twice  distilled,  but  the  process  is  a  continuous  one.  Ordi- 
nary distilled  water  is  placed  in  a  large  balloon  flask,  and  some  potas- 
sium bichromate  (or  potassium  permanganate)  and  sulphuric  acid 
added.  When  this  water  is  boiled,  the  organic  matter  is  burned  up, 
and  the  ammonia  held  back  as  the  sulphate.  The  vapor  from  this 
flask  is  led  into  a  large  retort  containing  an  alkaline  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate,  which  absorbs  the  carbon  diox- 
ide. The  water  vapor  is  then  condensed  in  a  tube  of  block  tin,  and 
received  in  a  glass  bottle  which  has  been  cleaned  with  especial  care. 
By  this  method  from  Ave  to  six  litres  of  water  can  be  obtained  daily, 
having  a  conductivity  of  from  1.6  to  2  x  Ifr*.  This  is  sufilciently 
pure  for  general  conductivity  work.  The  correction  which  must  be 
applied  to  the  values  of  /i^  for  the  conductivity,  of  water  of  this 
degree  of  purity,  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  entirely  neglected  in  the 
more  concentrated  solutions.  It  attains  an  appreciable  value  only  in 
the  more  dilute  solutions.  Other  methods  of  purifying  water  have 
been  described  by  Nemst '  and  Hulitt.* 

1  Ztichr.  phyt.  Chem.  14,  817  (1894). 

« Ibid.  89,  287  (1807).    Amer.  Otem.  Joum.  I»,  Bl  (1897). 

*  Ztschr.  phyg.  Chem.  B,  120  (1890). 

•  Ibid.  Bl,  297  (189fl). 
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Teaperatnze  Coeffioient  of  Condnotivity.  —  There  are  few  proper, 
ties  affected  by  temperature  to  the  same  extent  as  the  condactiTity 
of  solutions. 

Great  c&re  must  therefore  be  taken  to  beep  the  temperature  con- 
Btant  during  coaductivity  measurements.  For  this  purpose  any  accu- 
rate thermostat  may  be  used.  It  is  necessary  in  all  such  work  that 
a  thermoTegulator  be  employed,  which  shall  keep  the  temperature 
constant  to  within  a  tenth  of  a  degre& 

A  thermostat  well  adapted  for  conductivity  measurements  is  that 
devised  and  used  by  Ostwald,'  and  this  is  now  generally  employed 
wherever  conductivity  work  is  done.    The  thermostat  bath  contains 
a  large  volume  of  water  to  reduce  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  objects,    A  large  glass  tube  containing 
a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  calcium  chloride  is  placed  in  the  bath,  and 
connects  above  with  an  Ostwald  regulator.     The  temperature  of  the 
bath  is  regulated  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  solution  of 
calcium  chloride,  which  has  a  lai^e 
temperature  coefficient  of  expansion. 
The  Ostwald  thermoregolator  is  shown 
in  Fig.  45.    The  bottom  of  the  U-shaped 
tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.     Gas  enters  at  A.    The 
tube  A  is  inserted  into  one  arm  of  the 
regulator,  and  shoved  down  until  it 
nearly    touches    the    mercury.     This 
tube  also  contains  a  small  hole  in  the  P^  ^ 

side.    When  the  bath  becomes  warmer 

than  the  regulated  temperature,  the  solution  of  calcium  chloride 
expands,  drives  up  the  right  arm  of  mercury,  and  cuts  off  the  gas. 
The  small  hole  in  the  side  of  A  prevents  the  flame  from  becoming 
extinguished.  When  the  bath  cools  the  solution  contracts,  the 
mercury  falls  in  the  right  arm,  and  opens  the  end  of  the  tube  A, 
when  an  abundance  of  gas  escapes  and  the  size  of  the  flame  beneath 
the  thermostat  bath  increases.  Thus  the  regulator  works  auto- 
matically. 

The  solution  whose  conductivity  it  is  desired  to  measure  is  placed 
in  the  resistance  vessel,  and  the  vessel  suspended  in  the  thermostat 
bath.  The  solution  is  stirred  by  raising  and  lowering  the  electrodes, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  at  least  an  hour  at  con- 
stant temperature,  in  order  to  insure  that  temperature  equilibrium 
has  been  established. 

>  ZtseAr.  phyi.  Cft«m.  S,  666  (1688). 
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The  B«latiTe  CondnctiTitiet  of  Diflerant  Bnbitaiioai. — The  first 
generalization  reached  through  the  study  of  the  conductivities  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  different  substances,  is  that  chemical  com- 
pounds can  be  divided  into  two  lai^  classes.  First,  those  which  in 
the  presence  of  water  conduct  the  current,  undergoing  simultane- 
ously decomposition  or  electrolysis.  These  are  called  electrolyteg. 
Second,  those  substances  which,  in  the  presence  of  water,  do  not 
conduct  the  current,  and  do  not  undergo  any  decomposition  when  tai 
attempt  is  made  to  pass  a  current  through  their  solutions.  These 
are  called  nortrelairolyles. 

The  electrolytes  themselves  differ  greatly  in  their  conducting 
power.  They  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes :  Those  with 
high  conductivity,  as  the  strong  acids,  strong  bases,  and  salts ;  and 
those  with  low  conductivity,  as  the  organic  acids  and  bases.  This 
division  into  two  classes  la  more  or  less  arbitrary,  since  among  the 
electrolytes  we  find  nearly  every  degree  of  conductivity  represented. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  most  substances  which  conduct  belong  near 
the  extremes.  Agmn,  we  recognize  marked  differences  between  the 
good  conductors.  The  stroi^  monobasic  acids,  such  as  hydroohlorio, 
hydiobromic,  nitric,  etc.,  are  the  best  conductors.  The  strong  bases, 
suoh  as  sodium  and  potassium  hydroxides  come  next  in  order,  and 
then  the  salts. 

Demonstration  of  the  Different  CondactiTltiea  of  Different  Sub- 
s.  —  It  can  be  readily  demonstrated  that  different  electrolytes 
have  very  different  con- 
ductivities. This  has 
been  shown  hy  Noyes 
and  Blanchard*  in  an 
experiment  which  they 
state  was  devised  by 
Whitney.  Prepare  half- 
normal  solutions  of  hy- 
drochloric, sulphuric, 
chloracetio,  and  acetic 
acids.  Introduce  these 
into  four  glass  tubes,  A, 
B,  C,  D,  about  20  cm. 
'lO'  ^-  long  and  3  cm.  internal 

diameter,   as   shown  in 
Fig.  46.    These  glass  tubes  are  closed  by  rubber  stoppers,  through 
which  pass  glass  tubes.     These  tnbes  carry  copper  wires,  the  wires 
'  Journ.  Amer.  CAem.  Soc,  S9,  736  (IBOO), 
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terminatdng  in  platinum  disks  as  shown  in  the  figure.  We  mast  be 
able  to  more  theae  glass  tubes  through  the  nibber  stoppers.  The 
viie  coming  fiom  the  bottom  of  each  tube  is  connected  with  a 
32  candle-pOTer,  110-volt  lamp.  The  other  side  of  each  lamp  is  con- 
nected with  one  wire  from  a  110-Tolt,  altemating-current  dynamo. 
The  wires  from  the  tops  of  the  glass  tubes  ace  connected  with  the 
other  wire  from  the  dynamo. 

Add  100  cc  of  pure  water  to  each  glass  tube.  Add  5  cc.  of  the 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  tube  A ;  add  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  tube  B ;  of  chioracetic  acid  to 
the  tube  C;  and  of  acetic  acid  to  the  tube  D.  After  each  solution 
has  become  homogeneous,  close  the  circuit  in  a  dark  room,  and  so 
adjust  the  height  of  the  upper  electrode  that  all  the  lamps  are  equally 
brilliant  Then  examine  the  heights  of  the  electrodes  in  the  four 
cylinders.  If  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  the  upper  electrode  is  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  in  the  sulphuric  acid  it  will  be  about  one-fourth 
from  the  top,  in  the  chloracctic  acid  about  titree-fourtbs  from  the 
top,  and  in  the  acetic  acid  the  electrodes  will  nearly  touch. 

This  shows  the  different  amounts  of  dissociation  of  the  four  acids 
at  the  same  concentration — the  hydrochloric  acid  being  the  most, 
the  acetic  acid  the  least,  dissociated. 

This  experiment  can  be  used  to  illustrate  another  fact.  If  the 
acid  in  each  cylinder  ia  jnst  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and 
the  experiment  repeated  as  above,  the  electrodes  being  adjusted  so 
that  all  the  lights  are  equally  brilliant,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
distance  between  the  electrodes  in  the  four  cylinders  is  very  nearly 
the  same,  showing  that  the  sodium  salts  of  all  four  acids  are  equally 


Inoreaae  in  Holaoiilar  Condiiotinty  with  Increase  in  Dilation.  — 
The  study  of  the  relation  between  molecular  conductivity  and 
dilution  of  the  solution  soon  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mo- 
lecular conductivity  increases  with  the  dilution.  The  resistance  of 
a  solution  increases  with  the  dilution,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say 
that  the  actual  conducting  power  decreases  as  the  dilution  in- 
creases. While  this  is  true,  the  conductivity  does  not  decrease  as 
rapidly  as  the  dilution  increases,  hence  the  molecular  conductivity 
increases  with  the  dilution.  There  ace  so  few  exceptions  known 
to  this  generalization  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  general 
truth. 

This  increase  in  molecular  conductivity  with  increase  in  dilution 
is,  however,  not  unlimited.  The  molecular  conductivity  of  the  best 
conductors  becomes  constant  at  a  dilution  of  from  1000  L  to  10,000 1., 
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and  remains  constant  froiu  this  point,  however  far  the  dilution  maj 
be  carried. 

The  same  general  relations  hold  for  the  poorer  conductors,  but 
in  these  cases  the  constant  value  of  the  molecular  conductiTity  is 
reached  only  at  dilutions  much  greater  than  tliose  named  above. 
For  many  of  the  poorest  conductors,  the  constant  value  of  the  mo- 
lecular conductivity  cannot  be  obtained  directly  by  the  conductivity 
method.  In  such  cases  an  indirect  method  must  be  applied,  as  we 
shall  see  later. 

The  facts  stated  above  in  reference  to  the  good  conductors  can  be 
seen  more  clearly  by  examining  a  few  data  obtained  with  an  acid, 
a  base,  and  a  salt,  at  different  concentrations,  v  is  the  volume  of 
the  solution  in  litres  which  contains  a  gram-moleciilar  weight  of  the 
electrolyte ;  ju,  is  the  molecular  conductivity  at  the  dilution  v. 
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149.0 

1.0 

91.9 

10.0 

324.4 

10.0 
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10.0 

104.7 
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841.e 

100.0 

187.0 

100,0 

114.7 

600.0 

346.5 

600.0 

186.0 

600.0 

iia6 

1000.0 

345.5 

1000.0 
10,000.0 

119.8 
120.9 

The  maximum  constant  value  which  ft,  attains  at  high  dilution  is 
termed  ^_,  and  its  significance  will  be  seen  when  we  study  the 
application  of  the  conductivity  method  to  the  measurement  of  elec- 
trolytic dissociation. 

These  results  serve  also  to  illustrate  the  three  d^rees  of  con- 
ductivity possessed  by  the  good  conductors,  — acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

The  Law  of  Kohlransoh.  —  A  relation  of  wide-reaching  significance 
was  discovered  by  Kohlrausch  by  comparing  the  values  of  f»^  for 
different  substances.  He  found  that  the  difference  between  the 
values  of  p^  for  two  electrolytes  having  a  common  anion  and  differ- 
ent cations,  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the  values  of  ;i, 
for  any  two  electrolytes  having  a  common  anion,  and  the  same 
cations  as  the  above  electrolytes.     An  example  will  make  this  clear: 

The  value  at  n^  far  potaaainm  bromide  nt  18°  Is    .        .       .    141.0 

The  .valae  of  />_  for  sodiam  liromide  at  18°  is        .        .       .   120.0 

Difference  .       .        .        .    " 21.0 
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The  value  of  /^.  for  potassjnin  oitnUe  at  18°  la      .       .        .  121.0 

The  Tftloe  ol  f^  for  aodiam  nit»t«  at  18°  is  .       ,        .    97.6 

Difference 23.6 

The  same  reladon  obtains  for  a  commoii  cation  as  for  a  common 
anion.  In  this  case  the  difference  between  the  values  of  ^^  for  two 
electrolytes  having  a  common  cation  and  different  anions  is  the 
same  as  the  difference  between  the  values  of  ^_  for  any  two  elec- 
trolytes having  a  common  cation  and  the  same  anion  as  the  electro- 
lytes in  question.    This  can  be  seen  from  the  example  given :  — 

^.KBr  -^^KNO,  =141-121  =20.0; 
,1.  NaBr  -  ^  NaNO,  =  120  -  97.5  =  22.6. 

Thp  difference  between  the  two  valnes  is  hardly  larger  than  the  ex< 
perimental  error. 

The  value  of  ^^  for  any  electrolytes  is,  then,  the  sum  of  two 
constants,  the  one  depending  on  the  anion  aud  the  other  on  the 
cation.  The  conductivity  of  a  solution  depends  on  the  number  of 
ions  present,  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  move.  The  value  of 
the  molecular  conductivity  at  complete  dissociation,  since  it  deals 
with  comparable  quantities  of  ions,  depends  on  the  velocities  with 
which  the  ions  move.  The  value  of  /i_  for  any  substance  depends 
on  the  velocities  of  the  ions  into  which  the  substance  dissociates. 
The  coustantB  above  referred  to,  are,  then,  proportional  to  the  veloci- 
ties of  the  cation  and  anion  respectively.  If  we  represent  by  c  the 
velocity  of  the  cation,  and  by  a  the  velocity  of  the  anion,  — 

n^^c  +  a. 

Expressed  in  words,  the  ^telocUy  with  which  any  ion  travels  ia  a 
^otutanl/or  a  given  solvent  and  a  given  potential  gradient,  and  ia  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  other  ion  or  ions  with  which  it  is  present  in 
the  solution. 

This  generalization  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  law  of  the  inde- 
pendent migration  velocities  of  ions.  The  law  in  this  form  holds,  in 
general,  only  for  very  dilute  solutions,  since  it  is  only  in  such  solu- 
tions that  the  true  values  of  j*_  are  obtainable  directly  by  experi- 
ment. 

Ostwald's  Xodifieation  of  XohlraDich'i  Law.  —  The  law  as  enun- 
ciated by  Kohlrausch  applies  only  to  very  dilute  solutions.  Ostwald  * 
has  shown  that  the  law  of  Kohlrausch  is  of  general  applicability,  and 
can  be  tisei  with  more  concentrated  as  well  as  with  more  dilute  aolu- 

'  Lehrb.  d.  Allg.  Chem.  II,  672. 
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tdons.  If,  however,  the  solutions  are  more  concentnted  and  not  oom- 
plet«l7  dissociated,  the  amount  of  their  dissociation  must  be  taken 
into  account.  If  we  represent  this,  as  is  usually  done,  by  a,  the  law 
of  Kohlrausch  as  applied  to  incompletely  dissociated  eolations  be- 
comes— 

ft,  =  a,(c  +  a). 

As  the  dilution  increases  a  approaches  more  and  more  nearly 
to  unity,  and  when  the  dissociation  is  complete  it  becomes  unity. 
The  Ostwald  modifioation  of  the  Kohlrausch  law  becomes,  at  this 
point,  identical  with  the  original  law  proposed  by  Kohlrausch. 

The  Law  of  Kohlraasah  used  to  determine  the  Telecity  of  lou.  — 
It  is  obvious  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  law  of  Kohl- 
rausch can  be  used  to  determine  the  velocity  of  ions.  The  law  states 
that  for  completely  dissociated  solutions  the  velocity  of  the  cation  c, 
plus  the  velocity  of  the  anion  a,  is  a  constant.  The  value  of  this 
constant,  or  fi^,  is  determined  at  once  by  applying  the  conductivity 
method  to  completely  dissociated  solutions,  and  measuring  the  mo- 
lecular conductivity.     In  a  word,  we  can  determine  at  once  the  value 

of  c  -H  a.    We  determine  the  value  of  -  by  the  Hittorf  method  of 

a 
determining  relative  migration  numbers.     Knowing  c  +  a  and  -,  we 
obtain  at  once  absolute  values  for  the  velocities  of  both  ions. 

If  this  method  is  correct,  then  the  velocity  of  auy  given  ion  must 
be  the  same,  whether  determined  from  one  substance,  or  from  any 
other  substance  in  which  it  may  occur.  This  was  tested  by  Kohl- 
rausch '  for  the  chlorine  ion.  The  velocity  of  this  ion  was  calculated 
from  several  salts  and  was  found  to  be  the  same  in  each  case.  The 
velocities  are  expressed  in  10"*  centimetres  per  second.  The  poten- 
tial gradient  is  1  volt  pet  centimetre}  the  temperature,  IS". 
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The  results  fur  the  velocity  of  the  chlorine  ion  are  the  same  for 
the  different  salte. 


1  Wied.  Ann.  60,  386  (1808). 
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Kohlransch'  determined  the  velocities  of  a  number  of  iona  in 
centimetres  per  second,  under  unit  potential  gradient,  i.e.  a  drop  in 
potential  of  one  Tolt  a  centimetre. 

CiTiom  TiLOOiTT  □■  CumMBTua  n>  SiooiiD 

Hydrogen 0.00330  cm. 

PoUwliim O.000ea  cm. 

Sodium 0.00046  cm. 

Lithium 0.00036  cm. 

Ammooinm 0.00066  cm. 

Silver 0.00067  cm. 

AmaiiB  Tklooiit  n  Cntnuma  fbi  Sioohd 

Hydiozyl O.0O182  cm. 

ChloiiDB 0.0006Qcm. 

Iodine 0.00066  cm. 

NitTO  giODp 0.00064  cm. 

It  will  be  seen  that  hydrogen  is  the  swiftest  of  all  ions,  and  that 
hydrozyl  comes  next  with  respect  to  its  velocity.  It  will,  however, 
be  observed  that  even  the  swiftest  ions  move  very  slowly  through  the 
solvent  in  which  they  are  contained. 

APPLICATIONS  OP  THE  CONDUCTIVITIES  OF  SOLUTIONS 
OF  ELECTROLYTES 

The  Dissociation  of  Eleotrolytaa.  — The  most  important  application 
of  the  conductivity  of  electrolytes  iB  to  measure  their  dissociation. 
It  the  dissolved  substance  is  uot  dissociated  at  all,  the  conductivity 
would  be  zero.  If  it  were  completely  dissociated,  the  conductivity 
would  be  a  maximum.  If  it  were  partly  dissociated,  the  conduc- 
tivity would  tie  somewhere  between  zero  and  the  maximum  v^ue. 
Since  conductivity  and  dissociation  are  proportional,  to  determine 
the  latter  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  conductivity  at  the  dilu- 
tion in  question  by  the  conductivity  at  complete  dissociation.  The 
conductivity  at  any  dilution,  v,  is  represented  by  fi.  The  conduc- 
tivity  at  complete  dissociation  is  represented  by  ji^ ;  the  percent^^e 
of  dissociation,  by  a.    We  have  the  following  relation :  — 


It  is  very  simple  to  determine  the  value  of  pi,  for  any  dilution  of 
any  electrolyte  in  water.  It  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  Kohl- 
ransch  method  directly,  and  calculate  the  molecular  conductivity. 


>  WUd.  Ann.  SO,  403  (1B98).  ^  .  - 
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It  is  not  always  sucll  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the  vatne  of  ^_. 
Some  of  the  more  complicated  cases  will  be  considered. 

Detvniiination  of  the  Haximiim  KolecvlAT  Condoctivitf .  —  If  the 
compound  is  strongly  dissociated,  euch  as  the  strong  acids  and  bases, 
and  the  salts,  the  value  of  /i^  is  determined  by  increasing  the 
dilution  of  the  solution  until  a  value  for  the  molecular  conductivity 
is  reached  which  remains  constant. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compound  is  not  strongly  dissociated,  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  /x^  by  the  above  procedure.  The  dilution 
at  which  the  dissociation  would  be  complete  is  so  high  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  the  conductivity  method  with  any  degreeof  accuracy. 
An  indirect  method  of  determining  fi.  for  the  weakly  dissociated 
substances  has  been  worked  out  and  applied.  Let  ns  take  first  the 
weak  acids,  say  the  oi^anic  acids.  These  acids  dissociate  like  all  other 
acids  into  a  hydrogen  cation  and  a  complex  organic  anion.  If  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  we  have  a  salt  formed, 
and  all  salts  are  strongly  dissociated  eubstauces.  The  value  of  >«. 
for  the  salt  can  be  determined  readily  by  means  of  the  conductivity 
method.  Ostwald  used  the  sodium  salt  The  value  of  />_  for  this 
compound  is  from  Kohlrausch's  law  the  sum  of  two  constants,  the 
one  depending  upon  the  anion  and  the  other  on  the  cation.  If  from 
the  value  of  /t^  for  the  sodium  salt  we  subtract  the  constant  for  the 
sodium  ion,  which  is  known,  the  remainder  is  the  constant  for  the 
anion.  If  to  this  constant  we  add  the  constant  for  hydrogen,  we 
have  the  value  of  n^  for  the  acid,  since  all  acids  are  made  up  of  an 
anion  and  the  c-ation  hydrogen.  The  value  of  the  constant  for  the 
sodium  ion  at  25°,  as  given  by  Ostwald,  is  49.2,  and  that  of  the  hydro-, 
gen  ion  325.  The  value  of  /t^  for  an  acid  at  25°  is  the  value  of  ^. 
for  ihe  sodium  salt  of  that  acid,  minus  49.2,  plus  325 ;  i.e.  p,^  for  the 
sodium  salt  plus  275.8. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  fi^  for  a  weak  base,  we  proceed  in  a 
strictly  analogous  manner.  The  nitrate  or  chloride  of  the  base  is 
prepared.  This  being  a  salt  is  strongly  dissociated,  and  the  value 
of  fi^  for  the  chloride  or  nitrate  can  be  determined  directly  by 
the  conductivity  method.  The  value  of  ^^  for  the  chloride  of  a 
base  is  the  sum  of  two  constants,  the  one  depending  upon  the  cation 
of  the  base,  and  the  other  upon  the  chlorine  anion.  The  value  of 
n^  for  the  free  base  is  the  value  of  ^_  for  the  chloride,  minus  the 
constant  for  chlorine,  plus  the  constant  for  hydroxyl.  The  value  of 
the  constant  for  chlorine  at  25°  is  70.2 ;  that  of  hydroxyl,  170.  The 
value  of  n^  for  the  base  is,  then,  the  value  of  f*^  for  the  chloride, 
minus  70.2,  plus  170,  or  plus  99.8.    If  the  nitrate  is  used  the  value 
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of  the  constant  for  the  NO,  anion  is  65.1.  To  obtain  fi_  for  the 
base  we  must,  therefore,  add  104.9  to  the  value  of  /i^  for  the 
nitrate  of  the  base. 

An  empirical  method  has  been  worked  out  by  OBtwald '  for  dft- 
terminiag  the  value  of  n^  for  the  Bodium  salt  of  an  acid,  from 
the  value  of  n,  at  any  ordinary  coucentratioo.  As  the  result  of 
the  study  of  a  large  number  of  acids  he  found  that  /i,  at  a  given 
volume  differed  by  a  constant  quantity  from  /i^.  These  differences 
for  volumes  ranging  horn  32  to  1024  1.  are  given  below :  — 


By  adding  ^ese  differences  to  ;i,  at  any  of  the  above  volumes, 
we  obtain  ^_  at  once.  Knowing  the  value  of  ^_  for  any  com- 
pound, and  also  the  value  of  fi„  we  obtain  at  once  the  dissociation  a 
— which  is  equal  to  j«,  divided  by  ^^. 

ComparUon  of  Dissooiatios  from  CosduotiTity  with  Dissoelatioii 
from  Treenng-point  Lowering.  —  We  have  thus  far  studied  two 
methods  of  measuring  electrolytic  dissociation,  —  the  conductivity 
and  freezing-point  methods.  The  question  is  whether  the  results 
obtained  by  the  two  methods  for  the  same  substance  at  the  same 
dilutions,  are  the  same,  or  different.  A  few  results  will  answer  this 
question.  In  the  following  table  the  conductivity  measurements  were 
made  by  Kohlrausch,  the  freezing-point  measurements  by  Jones*:  — 


oo^ov^ 

DittOOUTIOII    FMIl 

'*^™™™" 

Pn-Cent 

p«o.nt 

N>a  .     .     . 

0.001 

98.0 

08.« 

NaCl  . 

0.01 

63.5 

90.6 

Maa  . 

0.1 

M.1 

M.1 

K,SO» 

O.0O1 

02.8 

u.i 

K,SO, 

0.006 

»63 

88.7 

K,SO. 

0.06 

70.1 

72.9 

Zna, 

0.001 

H.6 

86.6 

ZnCl, 

0.006 

88.8 

80.8 

ZnCl, 

0.05 

74.1 

70.4 

Ha  . 

0.002 

100.0 

08.4 

HCl    . 

0.01 

08.9 

06.8 

Ha  . 

0.1 

»3.e 

88.8 

I  Lehrb.  d.  AUg.  Chem.  II,  693. 


>  Fha.  Mag.  SB,  466  (1808). 
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Dm«n 

ax.  UOIM.   NDUUl, 

FvCut 

Per  Out 

H,SO*        .        . 

0.00s 

W.8 

sa.o 

B,804 

0.006 

86.4 

83.B 

H,SO. 

0.0& 

02.3 

W.7 

KOH  . 

0.002 

100.0 

08.4 

KOH. 

O.OI 

W.2 

93.7 

KOH. 

0.1 

02.8 

88.1 

NHiOH 

0.006 

16.0 

n.i 

NU,OH 

0.01 

13.0 

6.9 

NH4OH 

0.05 

0.1 

3.B 

K,CO, 

0.003 

92.0 

06.6 

KrfJO, 

0.006 

88.6 

96.0 

K^O, 

0.06 

71.9 

77.6 

The  reBolts  obtained  by  the  two  methods  agree,  in  general,  about 
as  well  as  could  be  expected,  if  we  consider  that  the  conductivity 
measurements  are  made  at  18°  and  the  freezing-point  measuremtots 
at,  and  slightly  below,  0°.  In  some  cases  differences  larger  than  can 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way  are  apparent,  but  these  are  probably 
due  to  experimental  errors  in  one  or  both  methods. 

The  Silutioa  Law  of  Ortwald.  —  Since  the  molecular  condnctiyity 
of  solutions  of  electrolytes  increases  with  the  dilution,  and  since 
dissociation  is  proportional  to  conductivity,  it  follows  that  dissocia- 
tion increases  with  the  dilution  of  the  solution.  This  holds  up  to  a 
certain  point,  as  we  have  seen.  Beyond  a  certain  dilution  the  con- 
ductivity remains  constant,  which  means  that  the  dissociation  at  this 
dilution  la  constant.  For  the  good  conducting  substances  the  con* 
ductivity  increases  slowly  with  the  dilution.  It  increases  much 
more  rapidly  for  the  poorer  conductors,  such  as  the  organic  acids 
and  bases.  The  difference  between  the  molecular  conductivities  of 
the  good  and  bad  conductors  thus  becomes  less  as  the  dilution 
increases. 

Ostwald '  found  from  his  own  work  that  the  molecular  conductivi- 
ties of  all  monobasic  acids  passes  through  the  same  series  of  values. 
Thus,  if  any  two  acids  A  and  B  have  the  same  molecular  conduc- 
tivities at  volumes  V|  and  Vt,  they  will  have  the  same  conductivities 
at  any  other  volumes.     Ostwald'  went  much  farther,  and  discovered 


1  Jovm.  prakC.  Chem.  SI,  433  (1886). 

■  ZtJichr.  phy*.  Chem.  S,  36,  276  (1688) ;  1, 170  (1880). 
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the  mathematical  expression  connecting  dissociation  and  dilution. 
He  gave  us  our  first  latioual  dilution  law.  The  law  was  deduced 
as  follows :  — 

If  the  laws  of  gaa-pressure  hold  for  d)lat«  solutions,  and  if  the 
AtrheniuB  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  to  account  for  the  excep- 
tions shown  by  electrolytes  is  tnie,  then  the  formula  connecting  the 
degree  of  dissociation  with  the  volume  of  gases  must  apply  directly 
to  the  relation  between'the  dilution  and  the  dissociation  of  electro- 
lytes.* The  law  of  the  dissociation  of  gases  must  apply  also  to  the 
dissociation  of  dilute  solutions. 

For  a  homc^neous  system  of  one  volume  of  a  gas  dissociating 
into  two  volumes  of  gaseous  products,  Ostwald  *  deduced  the  formula : 

p,  Pi,  and  pu  are,  respectively,  the  pressures  of  the  undissociated 
gas  and  of  the  decomposition  products,  q  is  the  heat  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

If  the  temperature  is  constant  and  neither  of  the  decomposition 
products  is  present  In  excess,  the  above  expression  becomes  — 

^,  =  const.  (1) 

p  is  the  pressure  of  the  undissociated  gas,  and  pt  that  of  the  decom- 
position products. 

Turning  now  to  solutions,  we  have  to  deal  with  osmotic  pressure 
instead  of  gas-pressure.  The  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  dissolved  substance,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
volume.  Let  u  be  the  mass  of  the  undissociated  electrolyte,  and  u, 
the  mass  of  the  dissociated  products,  and  v  the  volume  of  the  solution : 

Snbstitatii^  these  values  in  equation  (1),  we  have  — 

—^  =  const  (2) 


>  PUnck  ;   Wied.  Ann.  H,.139  (1888). 

'  Ztiehr.  pht».  Ohem.  S,  36  (1888).    Lekrb.  d.  Mlg.  Chem.  (1st  edition), 
U,  728. 
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We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  amount  of  diseodatiOD  u,  (or  a) 
U  measured  by  the  relation  between  the  cooductivitT-  at  the  f^ven 
Toluiae  1^  and  at  infinite  dilution :  — 


The  amount  of  undissociated  substanca  u  =  1 .     Subetitntinf 

theiie  values  for  u  and  u,  in  equation  (3),  we  have  — 


This 
have  — 


!5=J^^=^«  =  const 
can  be  simplified  by  writing  a  =  - 
— -—  =  const 


(3) 
,  when  we 


This  expression  is  Imown  as  the  OstwaJd  dilution  law. 

letting  the  Oitwald  Dilation  Law.  —  Oatvald '  tested  his  law  l^ 
applying  it  to  a  large  number  of  substances.  He  determined  the 
conductivity  of  a  number  of  solutioas  of  any  given  substance,  and 
from  these  results  calculate  the  dissociation  at  the  different  diln- 
tions.  He  then  substituted  the  value  of  a  for  any  given  value  of  v, 
in  the  equation  expressing  bis  law,  to  see  whether  the  result  came 
out  a  oonstaut  over  any  wide  range  of  dilution,  v  is  the  volume  of 
the  solution,  or  number  of  litres  which  contain  a  grtun-molecular 
weight  of  the  electrolyte.  The  results  for  two  organic  acids  aie 
given  below:—  • 

Formic  Acid 


-    . 

. 

Conn.  X 100 

8 

.4.0& 

0.0214 

Ifl 

e.es 

0.0810 

sa 

7.79 

o.02oe 

M 

10.78 

0.0203 

IBS 

14.70 

0.020D 

858 

20.12 

0.0108 

612 

27.10 

0.0107 

1024 

86.S0 

0.0196 

>  SStichr.  phf§.  Chem. »,  170,  241,  800  (1889). 
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• 

- 

Const,  k  100 

8 

1.088 

0.00144 

16 

1.536 

0.00150 

82 

a.i«6 

0.0014B 

M 

S.058 

0.00160 

US 

4.292 

0.00150 

see 

fi.988 

0.00149 

612 

8.300 

0.00147 

1024 

11.410 

0.00144 

The  results  show  that  the  valne  comes  out  very  nearly  a  constaot. 
In  a  word,  the  Ostwald  law  holds  with  fair  approximation  for  this 
class  of  Buhstancee.  The  law  was  applied  to  between  200  and  300 
organic  acids,  and  was  found  to  hold  approximately  for  this  class  of 
substances.  These  organic  acids  all  belong  to  the  weakly  disso- 
ciated substances.  The  law  was  tested  for  the  weakly  dissociated 
o^anic  bases  by  Bredig.'  The  results  for  two  substances  are  given. 
He  applied  the  law  to  about  thirty  weak  bases. 

Ammonia. 


. 

0<»nT.xlOO 

6 

i.se 

0.0028 

16 

1.88 

0.0028 

82 

2.66 

0.0023 

«4 

S.76 

0.0028 

128 

6.38 

0.0028 

266 

7.64 

0.0024 

Tbixethylamiitb 


• 

- 

Com.  X 100 

8 

2.81 

0.0069 

16 

8.36 

0.0073 

82 

4.77 

0.0075 

64 

9.78 

0.0076 

128 

9.86 

0.0076 

>  Zttehr.  pkft.  Chmt.  IS,  280  (ISM). 
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The  values  found  by  Bredig  for  the  weak  bases  are  rather  nearer 
a  constant  than  those  found  by  Ostwold  for  the  weak  acids.  The 
weak  organic  bases,  like  the  weak  organic  acids,  belong  to  the  gen- 
eral class  of  weakly  dissociated  compoonds.  The  law  of  Ostwald 
evidently  applies  to  such  substances. 

When  we  turn  to  the  strongly  dissociated  substances,  such  as  the 
strong  acids  and  strong  bases,  and  salts,  the  dilution  law  of  Ostwald 
does  not  apply  at  all  satisfactorily.  The  values  found  are  not  at 
all  constant  over  any  considerable  range  of  dilution,  but  vary  gieatly 
with  the  dilution.  No  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  furnished, 
which  explains  why  the  law  of  Ostwald  holds  for  weakly  dissociated 
substances,  but  does  not  hold  for  the  strongly  dissociated  electro- 
lytes. Another,  purely  empirical  expression  has,  however,  been  di»- 
covered,  which  applies  as  well  to  the  strongly  dissociated  compounds 
as  that  of  Ostwald  to  the  weak  acids  and  bases. 

The  Dilution  Law  of  BndolphL — The  dilution  law  which  was 
found  to  hold  for  the  strongly  dissociated  electrolytes  was  discov- 
ered by  Kudolphi.*  In  attempting  to  apply  the  Ostwald  law  to  solu- 
tions of  silver  nitrate,  he  made  the  following  observation :  If  we 
represent  the  volumes  of  the  solution  by  v,  and  the  constant  by  c,  we 
obtain  from  the  Ostwald  formula :  — 

v=16,  c  =  0.26; 
v  =  U,  c  =  0.13; 
t>  =  256,     c  =  0.066. 

A  glance  at  these  figures  will  show  that  a  constant  would  be  ob- 
tained, if  the  values  of  c  were  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  v  in 
each  case: — 

0.26  X  Vie  =  0.13  X  V5i  =  O.OeS  x  V256. 

Budolphi  substituted  for  v  in  the  Ostwald  equation  the  square  root 
of  V,  and  obtained  — 

^  =  const 

1-«V« 

He  applied  this  equation  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  strongly  dissoci- 
ated compounds,  and  the  values  found  for  c  always  approached 
closely  to  a  constant.  The  results  for  a  few  substances  will  be 
given. 

1  ZUehr.  phj/s.  Chem.  IT,  886  (1896). 
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P««.,™ 

A<»,.« 

•              c 

, 

c 

, 

c 

S            1.36 

2 

0.463 

2 

1.24 

i             4.45 

8 

0.454 

100 

I.IB 

8            5.13 

32 

0.456 

1000 

I.IB 

18             6.13 

128 

0.544 

10000 

1.03 

Although  considerable  deviations  from  a.  constant  exist  in  some 
cases,  yet  the  law  of  Budolphi  holds' about  as  well  for  the  strongly 
dissociated  electrolytes  as  that  of  Ostwald  for  the  weakly  dissociated 
substances. 

The  physical  significance  of  the  Vv  in  the  Budolphi  equation  is 
at  pieaent  entirely  unexplained. 

Several  further  modifications  of  the  dilution  laws  have  been  pro- 
posed,' but  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  advances  on  those  al- 
ready considered.  We  thus  seem  to  have  two  expressions  for  the 
relation  between  the  dissociation  of  electrolytes  and  the  dilution  of 
the  solutions ;  the  expression  of  Ostwald,  which  has  a  rational  basis, 
and  whose  physical  significance  is  known,  holding  for  the  weakly 
dissociated  compounds ;  and  the  purely  empirical  equation  of  Eudol- 
phi,  which  holds  for  the  more  strongly  dissociated  electrolytes.  The 
relation  between  gaseous  and  electrolytic  dissociation  is,  then,  estab- 
lished as  far  aa  the  less  strongly  dissociated  compounds  are  concerned, 
but  when  the  dissociation  is  nearly  complete  at  moderate  dilutions, 
there  exists  a  discrepancy  which  still  remains  to  be  explained. 

The  CtmdtfetiTity  of  Otganio  Aoidi  and  the  Determmation  <rf  Dia- 
•od&tion  Constanta.  — The  conductivities  of  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred of  the  more  common  o^anic  acids  have  been  measured  by 
Ostwald,'  at  dilutions  ranging  from  a  few  litres  to  two  or  three 
thousand  litres.  The  general  fact  established  by  this  work  is  that 
this  whole  class  of  substances  is  comparatively  weakly  dissociated 
even  at  dilutions  of  one  thousand  litres.  It  is  true  that  they  show 
marked  differences  in  the  degree  of  their  dissociation,  but  few  of 
them  are  sufficiently  dissociated  to  determine  the  value  of  ;*_  directly 
by  the  conductivity  method.  The  indirect  method,*  using  the  sodium 
8i.lt,  was  employed.  Knowing  the  value  of  n^  for  the  acid,  the  disso- 
ciation at  any  dilution  could  he  calculated  from  the  molecular  con- 

I  Van't  Hoff :  Zuchr.  phv*.  Ghem.  18,  300  (1865).  Eohlransch :  Ibid.  IB,  002 
(1806).     Bancroft;  Ibid.  SI,  188  (1800). 

'  tbtd.»,  170,241,369(1880).  *7&(ii2,  810  (18BS). 
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ductivity  at  that  dilution.    KDowing  the  diSBociatioD,  the  dissociataon 
constant  for  the  acid  was  calculated  from  the  dilution  law,  — 

—!^ .. 

The  value  of  c  for  different  dilutions,  which  in  most  casea  is 
fairly  constant,  gives  us  a  deep  inaight  into  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pound. Knowing  its  value,  we  know  the  relative  strength  of  the 
acid,  with  all  that  is  implied  by  this  term. 

The  effect  of  replacing  hydrogen  by  different  groups  was  studied 
I  by  Ogtwald,  and  the  influence  of  constitution  as  well  as  composition 
>  on  the  acidi^  was  determined  in  a  number  of  cases.  Thus,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  halogen,  sulphur,  or  oxygen  atom,  or  the  nitro  group, 
increased  the  acidity.  The  presence  of  the  amido  groap  diminished 
it  The  presence  of  oxygen  or  the  nitro  group  in  the  ortho  position 
has  a  greater  influence  than  in  the  meta  position,  and  in  the  meta 
position  a  greater  influence  than  in  the  para.  For  farther  details 
reference  must  be  had  to  the  tabulated  statement  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Ostwald.' 

Buittity  (rf  an  Aoid  determined  onpirioally  from  its  CondnotiTi^. 
—  An  empirical  relation  between  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  conduc- 
tivity of  the  sodium  salts  of  acids  with  increase  in  dilution,  and  the 
basicity  of  the  acids  was  discovered  by  Ostwald.'  If  we  subtract  the 
molecular  conductivily  of  the  sodium  salt  at  a  dilution  containing  a 
gram-molecular  weight  in  32  1.,  from  its  molecular  conductivity  at  a 
dilution  of  1024  1.,  the  difference  will  be  about  10  for  monobasic 
acids,  20  for  dibasic,  etc.  Or  if  we  represent  the  basicity  of  the 
acid  hj  b,  the  molecular  conductivity  at  1024  1.,  minus  the  molecu- 
lar conductivity  at  32  1.,  =  10  & :  — 

MttM  —  ftj.  =  10  6. 
These  determinations  of  conductivity  were  made  at  25". 

A  few  examples  from  the  work  of  Ostwald,*  on  acids  whose 
basicity  varies  from  one  to  five  will  nuke  this  point  clear. 

Sodium  Kicotinate  (koitobabio) 
■  1^ 

32  08.4 

1024  ms 

10.4    diffent)ot  =  10xl 

1  Ztirkr.  phjit.  Chem.  S,  416  (188fl).         ■  Ibid.  1, 106  (1B87) ;  t,  Wi  (18S8). 
*  Ibid.  t,Wl  (1888). 
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SODIUH   QU1N0LINA.TX   (dIBASIO)- 


19.8     dilteience  = 

SostDH  FTBIDnTETBICASBONATE   (xBlBAStO) 


81.0     difference  =  10  x  S 
Sodium  PTBII>ItIBTBTBACABBOKA.TB  (tktrabasio) 


SODIDH  PrBIDINSFEKTACABBOHATB    (pSNTABASIc) 


Tlifl  extension  of  tliis  empirical  relation  to  acids  more  complex 
Hiaa  pentabasio  cannot  be  made.  Walden*  has  shown  that  man; 
exceptions  exist  when  the  supposed  relation  is  applied  to  acids  of 
higher  basicity. 

The  Determination  of  the  CondnotiTity  of  Oi^^anio  Baaea  and  their 
DiiKwiation  Conitsnta.  —  An  elaborate  piece  of  work  on  the  conduc- 
tivity of  organic  bases  was  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  Ostwald 
hy  Bredig.'  From  bis  measurements  the  dissociation  constants  of 
these  sobstances  were  calculated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  organic  acids, 
by  means  of  the  Ostwald  dilution  law.  The  subBtanccs  studied  by 
Bredig  include  a  large  number  of  substituted  ammonias,^  primary, 
secondary,  tertiary,  and  quaternary,  the  aromatic  amines,  and  a 
number  of  other  organic  and  a  few  inorganic  bases.  The  quaternary 
amines  are  by  far  the  strongest,  approaching  in  strength  the  strongest 
alkalies.  The  secondary  amines  have  a  larger  dissociation  constant 
than  either  the  primary  or  tertiary,  and  the  primary  and  tertiary 
amines  are  mnoh  more  strongly  dissociated  than  ammonia  itself. 


>  Zttehr.phvs.  Chem.  1,  629  (1887)  ;  1, 19  (1S68). 
■  Ibid.  IS,  280  (18M). 
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The  effect  of  constitution  on  the  strength  of  bases  is  seen  when 
isomeric  substances  are  compared.  As  with  o^^ic  acids  so  with 
organic  bases,  constitution  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  strength. 

The  conductivity  of  salts  of  a  large  number  of  organic  bases  was 
also  measured  by  Bredig. 

■igration  Telooitiea  of  the  Cktrnpln  Organio  Aniotu.  —  We  hare 
seen  from  the  law  of  Kohlrauach  that  the  conductivity  method  can 
be  used  to  determine  the  velocities  of  ions.  The  value  of  /i^  for  a 
compound  is  the  sum  of  the  migration  velocities  of  the  two  ions.  If 
the  value  of  fi^  for  the  sodium  salt  of  an  organic  acid  is  determined, 
and  the  velocity  constant  for  sodium  subtracted,  the  remainder  is  the 
migration  velocity  of  the  anion  of  the  acid.  Extensive  application 
has  been  made  of  the  conductivity  method  for  determining  the  migra- 
tion velocity  of  organic  anions,  and,  ba  we  shall  also  see,  of  organic 


Ostwald'  has  arrived  at  general  conclusions  from  his  measore- 
ments  as  to  the  effect  both  of  composition  and  constitution  of  the  ion 
on  its  velocity.  The  effect  of  increasing  complexity  is  illustrated  hj 
the  following  example :  — 

Anion  of  formic  add,  HCOO 66.9 

Anion  of  acello  &cld,  Ch7cOO 48.1 

Anion  of  propionic  acid,  CHtCHiCOO 30.0 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  ion  becomes  more  complex  its  veloci^ 
becomes  smaller. 

When  hydrc^n  is  replaced  by  chlorine  the  velocity  becomes  less, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  example :  — 

Anton  of  aceUo  acid,  CH^COO 43.1 

Anion  of  monocliloracetlc  acid,  CHiClCOO 43.0 

Anion  of  dichloracetic  acid,  CHCllcOO 4ai 

Anion  of  trichloraceUc  acid,  CCl*COO 87.6 

The  effect  of  constitution  on  migration  velocity  was  studied  with 
isomeiic  ions.  The  following  results  show  that  isomeric  ions  more 
with  very  nearly  the  same  velocity :  — 

r  Anion  of  butyric  acid,  CHiCH^HiCOO 36.4 

lAnIonoflK>butiyriOBCid,^?»\cHCOO 364 

■  ZOeAr.  phys.  Chem.  9,  848  (1888). 
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IN. 

NCOO 


Anion  of  oithoultrobenzoic  acid,  C«H«( 84Jt 

NCOO 
-     /NOi"> 
Anion  of  pannltrobenzoio  acid,  C(a4< 84J 

Ncoo 


_     /NH,<" 

iAnlonof  orUioamldobeiiioioactd,CaHi^ 8S.7 
_      /NH,'-' 
AnlonofmeUsmldobenioicacld,  C«HiC 84^ 

\coo 

Other  relations  were  pointed  out  by  Ostwald  for  the  oi^ianic  aniooB, 
bat  for  these  his  original  paper  must  be  consulted. 

Kigration  Telooitiei  of  the  Complsx  Oi^anie  Cationi.  —  The  veloc- 
ities of  many  organic  cations  were  calculated  from  the  conductivities 
of  salts  of  the  oi^anic  bases  by  a  method  strictly  analogous  to  that 
already  discussed  for  tbe  anions  of  organic  acids.  The  value  of  ^^ 
for  a  salb  of  the  base  was  determined  directly  by  the  conductivity 
method,  the  velocity  of  the  anion  of  the  salt  subtracted,  and  the  re- 
mainder, from  the  law  of  Kohlrauseh,  is  the  velocity  of  the  cation. 
Some  of  the  relations  which  obtain  for  the  cations  are  similar  to 
those  already  pointed  out  for  the  anions.  A  few  of  these  will  be 
referred  to,  but  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  elaborate  investigation  of  Bredig.' 

The  more  complex  the  oation,  the  slower  its  velocity. 

Ammonium,  IIH4 70.4 

Uetbytainmoiilum,  CH«NHt (7.6 

Ethjlammouiom,  CiB(NH| 4B.B 

Isomeric  ions  which  have  analogous  constitution  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  velocities. 

Fn^lammonlum,  CHiCBiCBiNHi 40.1 

IwpropyJammonium,  cH*^^^"-''^* **■** 

If  they  diSer  greatly  in  constitution,  isomeric  ions  usually  have 
different  velocities. 

TrimetbylpropjIammonlQin,  (CHB)aCiHiN 86.2 

BimethyldlethyUmmonium,  (CHi)i(CiHi)iN        ....    SS.2 

The  effect  of  constitution  may  ia  some  cases  overoome  that  of 
composition,  and  the  more  complex  ion  move  tbe  faster. 

>ioc  ett. 
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UethjldiethyUmiDODiaiD,  CHi(CtH()tNH 36.8 

DimetbfldiethjUmmoQiiun  (CK()i  (CiH()iN      .       .       .        .    S8.3 

TMb  last  example  serves  also  to  illnstrate  another  fact.  Tbe 
more  symmetrical  the  aubstitutioii  or  the  more  symmetrical  the  ion, 
the  swifter  its  moTement.  The  second  ion,  although  more  complex 
than  the  first,  is  more  symmetrical  and  has  a  greater  velocity. 

Effect  of  Preitare  on  tha  Condiuitivity  of  Solatioui.  —  The  effect 
of  preasoie  on  the  conductivity  of  solutions  was  studied  by  Fanjung.' 
The  pressure  was  produced  by  means  of  a  Csilletet  pump.  We 
should  expect  that  whatever  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the  amount  of 
dissociation  of  the  compound,  it  would  increase  the  friction  on  the 
ions  as  they  move  through  the  electrolyte,  and  consequently  diminish 
the  conductivity.  The  fact  is,  the  conductivity  is  increased  by 
pressure. 

This  is  shown  by  the  following  example:  — 


Tauntm 

UoUODUa  COHDDOI 

1^ 

1 

1.88 

12 

1.30 

AceUo  Acid 

1.13 

Normal  Solution  . 

138 

1.U 

182 

1.M 

224 

1.18 

260 

1.60 

Since  conductivity  is  conditioned  both  by  the  number  of  ions 
present  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  move  throi^h  the  solu- 
tion, an  increase  in  conductivity  may  be  due  to  either  of  two  causes, 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  dissociation,  or  an  increase  in  the  veloc- 
ity with  which  the  ions  move.  To  determine  which  of  these  influ- 
ences was  at  work,  Fanjung  took  solutions  which  were  so  dilute  that 
they  were  completely  dissociated,  and  studied  the  effect  of  pressure 
on  their  conductivity.  In  these  cases  the  conductivity  was  increased 
by  pressure. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  all  such  cases  the  effect  of  pressure  is  not 
to  increase  the  dissociation,  since  it  is  complete  at  ordinary  pressure. 
The  increase  in  the  conductivity  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  velocity  with  which  the  Ions  move. 


>  Ztidtr.  phy».  Chtra.  U,  673  (18H). 
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By  comparing  the  amoont  of  increase  in  coDductivity  with  press- 
nre,  in  the  case  of  completely  dissociated  solutions,  with  the  increase 
in  the  conductivity  with  pressure  when  the  dissociation  is  not  com- 
plete, we  seem  to  be  justified  in  concludiog  that  the  effect  of  press- 
ure in  all  cases  is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  ions  and  not  their 
number. 

Isohydrio  Bolutioni.  —  If  we  mix  two  solutions  of  electrolytes, 
the  conductivity  of  the  mixture  is  not  in  general  the  mean  of  the 
conductivities  of  the  constituents,  but  is  usually  less.  There  are, 
however,  concentrations  at  which  solutions  of  electrolytes  can  be 
mixed  without  affecting  each  other's  conductivities.  This  fact  was 
known,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  was  offered  until  the  problem 
was  taken  up  by  Arrhenius.*  He  worked  with  acids,  and  showed 
that  when  a  solution  of  an  acid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  another 
acid  of  a  certain  concentration,  the  conductivity  of  the  mixture  is 
the  mean  of  the  conductivities  of  the  two  solutions.  Such  solutions 
Arrhenius  termed  isokydric.    They  are  defined  by  him  *  as  follows :  — 

"Two  solutions  of  acids  are  isohydric  whose  conductivity,  or,  in 
other  words,  whose  electrolytic  dissociation  is  not  changed  if  they 
are  mixed." 

The  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  two  solutions 
containing  a  common  ion  may  be  isohydric,  have  been  worked  out  by 
Arrhenius,*  assoming  that  each  electrolyte  is  partly  dissociated  into 
ions:  — 

"Given  two  acids  H^A  and  ff^,  dissolved  in  water,  the  vol- 
xaaea  of  the  solutions  being  respectively  F,  and  F,.  Of  the  acid 
S^A  let  a  gram-molecules  be  undissociated,  and  a  gram-raolecnles 
dissociated  into  the  ions  mR  and  A.  Let  the  corresponding  symbols 
for  the  acid  S^B,  be  6  and  j8. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  analogy  between  matter  in  very  dilute 
eolation  and  in  the  gaseous  condition,  recf^nized  by  Van't  Hoff, 
the  following  equations  hold  for  the  original  solutions  i  — 


IT  JL  —  ^™"J     .JL  m 

^■n~    V.'       V,  ^^^ 

and  K.^^=m:.A,  (la) 

where  S.  and  if,  are  two  constants  independent  of  the  values  a,  a, 
F.  and  6,  ft  F». 

1  Wied.  Ann.  80.  61  (1887). 

*  ZUehr.  phy».  Chem.  8,  284  (1BS8). 
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"  These  equations  express  the  existence  of  equilibrium  between  the 
concentrations  of  the  undissociated  parts  I'^'uid  — ],  and  the  con- 
centrations of  Uie  ions  (~  and  ^i  ^  and  -^].    If  the  solutions 

are  isohydric,  the  dissociated  part  (a),  and  consequentlf  the  undisso- 
ciated part  (a),  will  undei^o  no  change  on  mixing.  If  the  Boluticois 
are  sufficiently  dilute,  the  volume  after  the  mixing  will  be  P^  +  1^ 
and  the  number  of  hydrogen  ions  {ma  +  nff).  Therefore,  we  have 
the  following  equations :  — 

a         ^fma  +  n^-         a 

"^(K+r.)    \V.+Vj     V,  +  V,'  ^' 

"  From  (1)  and  (2)  we  have : 

..^.°  '.'.  ''' 

and  from  (la)  and  (! 

(3.) 

"  These  two  equations  lead  to  the  same  result,  viz.,  that 

V.      Vt  ^^ 

"  The  fact  that  these  two  equations  give  the  same  solution,  ahows 
that  if  the  electrolytic  dissociation  of  the  solution  of  the  one  acid 
is  not  changed  bj  mixing  the  two  solutions,  the  same  holds  for  the 
dissociation  of  the  other  solution." 

As  Arrlienius  points  out,  equation  (4)  also  shows  that  solutions 
of  two  acids  are  isohydric  if  they  contain  in  unit  volume  the  same 
number  of  hydrogen  ions.  And,  further,  that  two  solutions  are  iso- 
hydric  if  they  have  certain  definite  concentrations,  and,  therefore, 
this  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  either  solution  mixed  with  the 
other.  Isohydric  solutions  can  be  mixed  in  any  proportion  without 
destroying  their  isohydric  nature. 

The  discovery  of  the  nature  of  isohydric  eolntions  is  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  physical  chemistry.  It  comes  into  play  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  problems  in  chemical  equilibrium,  and  the 
conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  equilibrium  may 
exist. 
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ni«  Condition  of  Doable  Salti  in  Solution.  —  One  other  applt- 
catioQ  of  the  coudactivit;  method  to  aqueous  solutions  must  be 
coDSidered  before  this  sectioa  is  closed.  The  question  as  to  the 
condition  of  double  salts  in  solution  has  been  repeatedly  the  object 
of  investigation.  Do  double  salts  like  the  alums,  double  halides, 
etc,  break  down  in  water  into  their  constituent  salts,  and  then  these 
constituents  undergo  dissociation  as  if  the;  vere  alone,  or  do 
the  doable  salts  dissociate  as  if  they  were  salts  of  complex  acids  ? 
This  difference  can  be  made  clear  by  the  following  example.  Does 
the  compound  K,CdI,  break  down  into  2  KI  and  Cdlf,  and  then 
these  undergo  electrolytic  dissociation  into  their  ions,  or  does  it 
dissociate  at  once  into  K  +  K  -)-  Cdl,  ? 

This  can  be  decided  by  the  oonduetiTity  method.  If  they  break 
down  as  first  suggested,  the  conductivity  of  the  double  salt  would 
be  the  sum  of  the  conductivities  of  the  constituents  at  the  same 
concentratioD,  less,  of  conrse,  the  effect  of  each  salt  on  the  dis- 
sociation of  the  other  due  to  the  fact  that  the  solutions  are  not 
isohydric. 

If  they  dissociate  as  salts  of  complex  acids,  the  conductivity  of 
the  double  salt  would  be  much  less  than  the  sum  of  the  conductivities 
of  the  constituents,  since  the  number  of  ions  in  the  solution  would 
be  much  less.  Among  those  who  have  applied  the  conductivity 
method  to  this  problem  are  Grotrian,'  Arrhenius,'  Klein,*  and  Kis- 
tiakowsky.*  Four  investigations  on  this  problem  have  been  carried 
out  recently  in  this  laboratory  by  Mackay,'  Ota,*  Knight,'  and  Cald- 
welL*  The  general  result  obtained  is  that  double  salts  break  down 
in  concentrated  aqueous  solution  to  some  extent  as  if  they  wei'e  salts 
of  complex  acids.  As  the  dilution  increases  the  complex  ions  break 
down  more  and  more,  until  at  very  great  dilution  they  are  completely 
dissociated  into  the  simplest  possible  ions,  just  like  their  constituents. 
The  effect  due  to  the  solutions  not  being  isohydric  is  determined  by 
studying  mixtures  of  salts  which  cannot  combine  and  form  double 
salts. 

The  CcoidiiotiTi^  of  Fnaed  Eleotrolytea.  —  We  have  seen  that 
aqueous  solutions  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts  conduct  the  current 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  are,  therefore,  electrolytes.  The 
question  remains  whether  the  substances  would  conduct  under  any 

>  Wied.  Ann.  18,  177  (1883).  *  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.  1»,  83  (1807). 

*Ibid.  80,  51  (1887).  *Ibid.  B2.  5  (1899). 

•Ibid.  27,  151  (1888).  ■>  Ibid.  »,  110  (1899). 

* ZUehr.  phti$.  Chem.t,  B7  (1890).  • /bfA  SB,  349  (1001). 
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conditions  in  the  pure  state,  if  there  vas  no  water  present?  if 
th«y  do  not  conduct  in  the  solid  state,  -woold  they  conduct  when 
fused?  This  has  been  repeatedly  investigated.  The  work  of 
Poincar^'  and  Bouty*  on  this  problem  is  very  important.  They 
devised  a  special  method  and  applied  it  to  a  large  number  of  fused 
salts.  They  determined  the  specific  conductivities  and  also  calcu- 
lated the  molecular  conductivities  in  a  number  of  cases,  knowing  the 
specific  and  molecular  volumes  of  the  fused  salts.  A  few  results  are 
given,  the  molecular  coaductivities  being  expressed  iu  reciprocal 
ohms,  to  show  the  order  of  m^^nitude  of  the  conductivity  of  fused 
salts. 


T«.r. 

^ 

TniP. 

f- 

KNO,     .        .       . 
AgNO,    .        .        . 
NH,NOi. 
NaCl       . 

360° 
860" 
200» 

750° 

39.7 

eo.2 

23.3 

i20.e 

KBr      .        .        . 
KI        .        .        . 
Nal       .        .        . 

760° 
760° 
660" 
850° 

68.8 
7S.4 
73.8 
130.1 

These  results  show  that  heat  as  well  as  water  can  dissociate  elec- 
trolytes to  a  very  considerable  extent 

In  connection  with  the  conductivity  of  fused  electrolytes  we  should 
mention  also  the  work  of  Graeti.'  He  found  a  very  marked  con- 
ductivity for  the  halogen  compounds  of  cadmium,  zinc,  lead,  copper, 
and  tin.  He  studied  their  conductivities  below  their  melting-points, 
and  found  that  the  solid  substances  at  high  temperatures  showed 
very  marked  conductivity.  With  certain  salts  this  increased  reg- 
ularly up  to  and  through  the  melting-poiut.  With  others  the  in- 
crease is  very  rapid  near  and  at  the  melting-point 

W.  Kohlransch*  showed  that  the  halogen  salts  of  silver  have  ft 
marked  conductivity  long  before  the  melting-point  is  reached.  The 
chloride  and  bromide  show  regular  conductivity  up  to  and  through 
the  melting-point,  but  the  conductivity  increases  rapidly  with  tem- 
perature after  the  salt  has  fused.  Silver  iodide  behaves  abnormally ; 
its  conductivity  increases  slowly  with  increasing  temperature  above 
the  melting-point,  but  for  a  long  distance  below  the  melting-point 
the  conductivity  decreases  very  slowly.  The  conductivity  does  not 
decrease  rapidly  until  a  temperature  as  low  as  160°  is  reached. 


>  .^nn.  Chim.  Phyt.  [6],  IT,  62  (1886). 
■Jftld.  0,21,289(1890). 


*  Wied.  Ann.  40,  18  (1890). 

•  Ibid.  17,  642  (1882). 
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DISSOCIATING  ACTION    OF  WATER  AND  OTHER  SOLVENTS 

Semoutratloa  of  tbo  Fmenoe  of  7ite  Ions  in  Solntioa. — As  our 
subject  has  developed,  we  have  studied  a  Dumber  of  lines  of  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  correctness  of  the  theory  as  expressing  a  great  general  truth 
of  nature  has  been  established.  This  large  body  of  evidence  would, 
however,  be  greatly  strengthened  if  some  direct  demonstration  of  the 
presence  of  free  ions  in  solution  could  be  furnished.  This  has  been 
done  by  Ostwald  and  Nemst'     Their  experiment  is  as  follows :  — 

A  glass  tube  30  to  40  cm.  in  length,  provided  with  a  stopcock,  was 
drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  fine  capillary.  The  diameter  of  the  capil- 
lary was  such  that  when  the  tube  was  filled  with  mercury,  it  would 
begin  to  flow  out  of  the  fine  point.  The  tube  was  fastened  npright, 
and  its  tip  allowed  to  dip  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  mercury 
was  then  drawn  up  into  the  capillary,  and  the  acid  drawn  in  after  it. 
By  means  of  the  stopcock,  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  mercury 
and  the  acid  could  be  kept  about  the  middle  of  the  capillary.  A  plat- 
inum wire  fused  into  the  glass  tube  connected  with  the  mercury. 

A  large  glass  flask  was  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Its  outer 
surface  was  covered  with  tinfoil,  and  its  neck  varnished  with  shellac. 
The  contents  of  the  flask  were  connected  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
into  which  the  capillary  tube  dipped,  by  means  of  a  moist  cord.  The 
glass  flask  was  insulated,  by  placing  it  upon  a  plate  of  hard  rubber. 
The  outer  coating  on  the  flask  was  connected  with  the  positive  pole 
of  a  small  machine  for  generating  electricity;  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  connected  with  the  earth.  When  the  machine  was  set  in 
motion,  the  meniscus  in  the  capillary  rushed  up  with  violence,  and 
at  the  same  time  several  bubbles  of  gas  separated,  which  broke  the 
thread  of  mercury  in  a  number  of  places.  This  is  nearly  the  verba- 
tim account  of  what  happened,  as  given  by  the  experimenters  them- 
selves. 

They  explain  the  facts  as  follows:  "By  charging  the  coating  on 
the  outside  of  the  flask  with  positive  electricity,  the  negative  elec- 
tricity in  the  interior  is  attracted  and  held,  while  the  positive  is 
repelled.  The  latter  passes  through  the  thread  into  the  capillary 
electrode,  and  through  the  platinum  wire  in  the  latter  to  the  earth. 
There  is  bo  closed  current  present ;  the  entire  movement  of  electricity 
which  is  produced  is  the  result  of  induction."' 

A3  the  outer  coating  of  the  flask  becomes  chafed  with  positive 

■  Ztaehr.  phj/t.  Chem.  S,  120  (1889).  *  Ibtd.  B,  122  (1889). 
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electricity,  the  ions,  SO4,  which  cany  the  Degfttive  cbarge,  are 
attracted,  the  positive  ions,  hydrogen,  aie  repelled,  pasa  over  the 
moiet  cord  to  the  mercury,  give  up  their  charge,  and  appear  as 
ordinary  hydrogen  gaa. 

The  objection  could  be  raised  to  this  experiment,  that  a  movement 
of  electricity  takes  place,  electrolytically,  through  the  glass,  aod  that 
this  causes  the  separation  of  the  hydrogen.  The  authors  performed 
a  number  of  experiments  to  test  this  point,  and  convinced  themselveft 
that  this  ia  strictly  an  induction  phenomenon. 

They  worked  quantitatively,  as  far  as  possible,  determining  the 
amount  of  hydrogen  which  separates  and  the  amount  of  the  electricity 
induced,  and  found  that  the  amount  of  gas  liberated  corresponded 
to  that  calculated  from  Faraday's  law  to  within  the  limit  of  experi- 
mental error.  They  concluded  that  movement  of  electricity  in  elec- 
trolytes, corresponding  to  Faraday's  law,  can  take  place  only  with 
a  simultaneous  movement  of  the  ions,  and  that  in  electrostatically 
charged  electrolytes  a  number  of  ions,  corresponding  to  the  amount 
of  electricity,  are  free. 

The  question  still  remuns,  whether  the  ions  are  not  set  free  at 
the  moment  of  the  electrostatic  charging  of  the  tinfoil,  so  that  ^te 
separation  of  the  electricities  is  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  electrolysis 
in  the  interior  of  the  liquid.  Ostwald  and  Nernat  point  out  that 
Clausius  has  shown  that  the  movement  of  electricity  in  electrolytes 
obeys  the  weakest  electromotive  impulses,  which  would  not  be 
possible  if  the  electricity  must  first  perform  an  appreciable  amomit 
of  work.  They  then  show  that  such  an  assumption  is  a^nst  the 
laws  of  thermodynamics. 

If  we  consider  all  the  precautions  which  Ostwald  and  Neinst 
have  taken,  it  seems  that  they  have  conclusively  proved  the  point, 
that  free  iona  exist  in  electrostatically  charged  electrolyt«8,  aoA 
that  these  are  not  set  free  at  the  moment  of  charging. 

Modes  of  Itm  Formation. — From  what  has  been  said  thus  for, 
the  impression  might  be  gained  that  ions  can  be  formed  from  mole- 
cules in  only  one  way  —  the  molecules  breaking  down  directly  into 
an  equivalent  number  of  anions  and  cations.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  ions  are  formed,  and  the  way  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
since  it  occurs  most  frequently.  The  following  examples  illnstnte 
this  mode  of  ion  formation :  — 

1.  HC1  =  H  +  C1,  H,S04=H+H+S0«_ 

NaOH  =  Nft  +  OH,  Ba(OH),  =  Ba  +  OH  +  OH, 
KNO,  =  K  +  NO*       K^,  =  i  +  K  +  SO*. 
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Another  method  by  which  aa  ion  caa  be  formed  is  for  an  atom 
to  take  the  charge  from  aa  ion,  converting  it  into  an  atom  —  the 
original  ion  becoming  an  atom.  Thus,  vhea  a  bar  of  zinc  is  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  copper  salt,  the  coppe^frhich  vas  present  in  the 
solution  fts  an  ion  gives  np  its  two  charges  to  an  atom  of  zinc, 
becoming  an  atom;  while  the  zinc,  having  received  the  charges, 
becomes  an  ion.  This  is  the  -well-known  precipitation  of  copper 
from  a  solution  hj  zinc.  We  will  call  this  the  second  mode  of  ion 
formation. 

2.  Cu  +  80,  +  Zn  =  Zn  +  80,  +  Cu. 

All  that  occurs  is  a  transference  of  electricity  from  the  copper  to 
the  zinc.  This  is  exactly  analogous  to  what  takes  place  whenever 
one  metal  replaces  another,  as  it  is  said,  from  its  salts. 

Another  method  of  ion  formation  is  where  an  atom  of  one  sub- 
stance passes  over  into  a  cation,  at  the  same  time  that  an  atom  of 
another  substance  passes  over  into  an  anion.  When  gold  is  dipped 
into  chlorine  water,  both  the  gold  and  chlorine,  are  in  the  atomic  or 
molecular  condition.  But  under  these  conditions  the  gold  can  be- 
come a  cation,  and  the  chlorine  can  form  anions.  This  we  will  term 
the  third  method  of  ion  formation. 

3.  Au  +  CI  +  CI  +  CI  =  Au  +  Ci  -I-  Ci  +  CL 

This  is  usually  expressed  by  saying  that  gold  dissolves  in  chlorina 
water. 

The  fourth  and  last  method  by  which  ions  afe  formed  is  where 
an  atom  passes  over  into  an  ion,  at  the  same  time  converting  an  ion 
already  present  into  one  with  a  different  quantity  of  electricity  upon 
it.  Thus,  chlorine  brought  in  contact  with  ferrous  chloride  in  solu- 
tion, forms  an  anion,  at  the  same  time  convertii^  the  ferrous  ion 
into  a  ferric  ion. 

4.  le  +  Cl  -f-  CI  +  CI  =  Fe  -f-  CI  -I-  CT  -I-  CI. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  has  so  frequently  been  called  in  chem- 
istry, oxidation.  The  reverse  phenomenon  is,  of  course,  what  has 
been  termed  reduction.  In  this  sense  oxidation  is  simply  increasing 
the  number  of  charges  carried  by  an  ion,  and  reduction  is  dimlnish- 
ii^  the  number  of  such  charges. 

These  four  methods  of  ion  formation,  which  have  been  bo  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Ostwald,'  include  all  the  cases  which  are  known.     If 

1  Lehrb.  d.  Allg.  Chem.  II,  786. 
2b 
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wfl  stadf  thfim  carefully  and  apply  them  to  chemical  reactioas,  ve 
shall  see  that  they  throw  mnoh  light  oq  many  problems  in  chemistiy, 
the  meaning  of  which  has  hitherto  beea  concealed  in  darkness. 

Tha  Di»ooiati9|f  Power  of  Siffennt  BolTents. — Ftequent  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  power  of  water  to  dissociate  molecules 
into  ions.  From  this  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  water  is 
the  only  solvent  which  has  this  power.  Snch  is  not  at  all  the  case. 
Practically  all  liquids  have  the  power  of  dissociating  strong  acids 
and  bases,  and  salts,  when  dissolved  in  tbem.  But  they  poeeesa 
this  property  to  a  very  different  d^;ree.  We  should  be  familiar 
with  the  relative  dissociatiug  power  of  some  of  the  more  common 
solvents. 

The  same  methods  are  available,  at  least  theoretically,  for 
measuring  dissociation  in  non-aqueoua  solvents  as  have  been  em- 
ployed with  water.  These  are,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  freezings 
point,  boiling-pointy  and  conductivity  methods.  The  freezing-point 
method,  however,  can  be  applied  to  only  a  few  solvents,  since  the 
freezing-points  of  most  liquids  are  either  too  high  or  too  low  to  come 
within  the  range  of  this  method.  The  boiling-point  method  for  a 
long  time  was  not  applied  to  the  problem  of  electrolytic  dissociation, 
because  it  was  not  r^arded  as  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  results 
which  would  have  much  value.  This  method  has  recently  been  im- 
proved *  and  applied  to  the  determination  of  dissomation  in  some  of 
the  alcohols,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

The  conductivity  method  has  been  used  extensively  to  detormine 
the  dissociating  power  of  a  large  number  of  solvents,  but  even  with 
this  method  a  serious  difficulty  is  encountered.  In  order  to  meaauie 
dissociation  by  the  conductivity  method,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
know  the  molecular  conductivity  of  the  solution  in  question,  but  the 
molecular  couductjvi^  at  oomplete  dissociation.  Ae  will  be  remem- 
bered, ei  =  ~    To  determine  a,  it  is  necessary  to  know  both  fi,  and 

/»_.  The  great  difficulty  in  applying  the  conductivity  method  to 
measure  dissociation  in  a  solvent  with  small  dissociating  power,  lies 
in  obtaining  the  value  of  ^_.  Unless  the  sc^vent  has  very  great 
dissociating  power,  the  dilution  at  which  the  dissolved  substauce  is 
completely  dissociated  is  so  great  that  the  conductivity  method  can- 
not be  applied  to  it.  To  determine  the  value  of  ^^  in  snch  solvents 
it  is  necessary  to  make  some  assumption  which  often  has  not  been 
proved,  and,  consequently,  the  results  obtained  may  be  inaccurate  to 

1  Jones :  ZUehr.  pkfa.  Chem.  ( Jubelbaad  m  Tan't  Hofl) ,  SI,  11«  (1899). 
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the  extent  of  aeveral  per  cent.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  conductivity 
method  Ib  the  best  at  out  disposal  for  determining  approximately 
tfae  dissociatiug  power  of  a  large  number  of  solvents ;  and  the  results 
obtained  by  means  of  it  are  probably,  in  most  cases,  a,  fair  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth. 

The  dissociating  pover  of  a  feir  of  the  more  common  solvents 
will  be  considered  a  little  more  in  detail.  Water  is  the  strongest 
dissociant  of  any  sblvent  thus  far  known.  Its  dissociating  power 
has  been  determined  by  Kohlrausch,'  Ostwald,*  Bredig,'  and  a  large 
number  of  other  experimenters  using  the  conductivity  method ;  also 
by  Jones,*  Loomis,'  and  others,  working  with  the  freezing-point 
method. 

A  little  work  done  1^  Bouty  *  on  nitric  acid  would  indicate  that 
its  dissociating  power  is  very  high,  but  the  data  are  too  few  up  to 
the  present  to  say  just  what  is  its  power  to  dissociate  electrolytes. 
J>)rmic  acid  has  been  shown  by  the  work  of  Zanninovich-Tessarin ' 
to  have  a  very  strong  dissociating  action.  A  comparison  with  ague- 
cms  solutions  will  show  that  this  solvent  dissociates  salts  to  about 
three-fourths  the  extent  of  water. 

Methyl  oleaJiol  has  a  stronger  dissociating  power  than  any  other 
alcohol.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  work  of  many ;  but  especially 
by  that  of  Carrara,'  VOllmer,*  and  Zelinsky  and  Krapiwin."  That  it 
has  h^h  dissociating  power  has  been  shown  also  by  the  work  of 
Jones"  with  the  boiling-point  method.  Its  dissociatiag  power  is 
ftam  one-half  to  two-thirds  that  of  water. 

Ethyl  alcohol  dissociates  much  less  than  methyl  alcohol,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Vdllmer,"  Carrara,"  Jones,'*  and  others.  The  dissoci- 
atiog  power  of  ethyl  alcohol  is  not  more  than  half  that  of  methyl 
alcohol. 

AmtnoTiia  in  the  liquid  state  has  been  shown  by  Franklin  and 
Kraus  "  to  have  very  high  dissociating  power,  but  not  as  high  as  was 
first  supposed.  It  dissociates  to  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  the 
extent  of  water. 

1  Wied.  Ann.  M,  101  (1896). 

■  ZKcftr.  phts.  Chem.  t,  170,  241,  SSft  (IBOQ). 

■  Ibid.  1>,  191,  289  (1894).  •  Ibid.  11,  110,  629 ;   U,  623  (1898). 

•  Witd.  Ann.  H.  600  (1694);  S7,  496  (1896);  80,  623  (1897). 

■  Compt.  rend.  106,  696  (1888).  ''  ZtfcAr.  phys.  Chm.  I«,  26  (1896). 

*  Oait.  ehlm.  ital.  S8, 1,  119  (1896).  ■  Wied.  Ann.  M,  338  (1894). 
«>  ZUdir.  phf.  Chem.  tl,  85  (1896).                "  Ibid.  M,  127  (1899). 

»  Loe.  eU  "  Loe.  eit.  "  Loe.  eit. 

u  Anter.  Chem.  Jonm.  M,  820,  838  (1896). 
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Sulphur  dioxide  in  the  liqoid  conditioa  baa  very  considerable 
dissociating  power,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  work  of  Walden.' 

AceUMie  and  other  ketones  have  been  found  by  Carrara,*  Dutoit 
and  Aston,*  and  other?,  to  have  considerable  dissociating  power — 
acetone  effecting  ionization  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  ke- 
tone. Indeed,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  of  an  homol<^oua  series  of 
Gompounds  the  lowest  member  has  the  highest  dissociating  power, 
and  this  power  decreases  as  the  members  become  more  lud  more 
complex. 

Considerable  work  has  already  been  done  on  the  dissociating 
power  of  many  other  inorganic  and  organic  solvents.  The  kydroair- 
bon*  and  their  gubatitrUion  products,  the  ^hera,  tddehydea,  eihereal  salts, 
etc.,  have  very  slight  dissociating  power. 

For  further  details  in  connection  with  the  dissociating  power  of 
solvents  reference  must  be  had  to  a  review  of  all  the  work  which 
has  been  doue  up  to  the  present  on  non-aqueous  solvents,  which  has 
just  been  prepared  by  Jones.* 

Abnormal  Besolt*  obtained  in  Hon<«qneoiu  Solvsnts.  —  While 
the  conductivities  in  non-aqueous  solvents  follow  the  same  rules,  in 
general,  which  obtain  for  aqueous  solutions,  yet  exceptions  are  not 
wanting.  Thus,  it  is  a  general  rule  in  aqueous  solutions  that  the 
molecular  conductivity  increases  with  the  dilution  of  the  solution  up 
to  a  certain  point,  where  it  becomes  constant.  There  are  several 
exceptions  to  this  general  relation,  already  discovered  in  non-aque- 
ous solvents.  Rablukoff*  has  shown  that  the  molecular  conductivity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  ether  decreases  with  increase  in  the  dilution 
of  the  solution,  and  hydrochloric  acid  dissolved  in  isoamyl  alcohol 
showed  the  same  phenomenon.  On  the  other  hand,  hydrochloric  acid 
dissolved  in  isobutyl  alcohol  gave  perfectly  normal  results.  Jones* 
found  results  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Kablukoff  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  acetic  acid.  The  molecular  conductivity  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  decreased  with  increase  in  the  dilution  of  the  solution.  The 
meaning  of  these  results  is  at  present  entirely  unknown. 

Abnormal  results  of  au  entirely  different  character  were  obtsjned 
m  certain  mixed  solvents.  When  Zelinsky  and  Krapiwin'  were 
measuring  the  conductivities  of  salts  in  methyl  alcohol,  it  occurred 
to  them  to  measure  their  conductivities  also  in  mixtures  of  methyl 

■  Ser.  d.  Chem.  Gtull.  S9,  2862  (1899). 

*  Oazz.  ehim.  ital.  S7,  1,  207  (18B7).  •  Compt.  rend.  lU,  240  (18M). 

*  Amer.  Chem.  Jovrn.  £0,  232  (1001).     ■  ZUehr.  phyi.  Chan.  4,  420  (1880). 

*  Ibid.   13,  410  (1894).    Amtr.  Chem.  Jourti.  IB,  1  (1804). 
1  ZUchr.  phgt.  Chem.  81,  S6  (ISOfi). 
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alcohol  and  water.  The  conductivities  in  water  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  methyl  alcohol  under  the  same  conditions  of  temper- 
ature and  concentration,  so  that  we  would  expect  the  conductivities 
in  a  mixture  of  the  two  solvents  to  be  higher  thau  iu  pure  methyl 
alcohol.  Exactly  the  opposite  was  found.  The  conductivity  in  a 
mixture  of  60  per  cent  alcohol  and  60  per  cent  water  was  less  than 
in  pure  methyl  alcohol,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  results  for 
potassium  bromide.  Fis  the  volume  or  number  of  litres  containing 
a  gram-molecular  weight  of  the  electrolyte.  The  molecular  conduc- 
tivities Oi,)  in  pure  water,  in  pure  methyl  alcohol,  and  in  50  per 
cent  water  and  60  per  cent  alcohol  are  given  in  the  three  columns :  — 

PoTASSitTU  Bromide 


w™ 

Hnsn.  AtooBoi. 

0»»-«ALJ  Will.  *1CD 

, 

»• 

^ 

^ 

16 

123.1 

60.82 

32 

127.6 

6S.03 

62.48 

64 

180.6 

7B.70 

66^ 

128 

182.0 

88.60 

67.11 

269 

136.4 

88.90 

09.28 

613 

140.2 

oa26 

70.63 

1024 

148.4 

97.86 

The  presence  of  the  water  in  the  methyl  alcohol  decreases  very  con- 
siderably the  conductivity  of  the  dissolved  salt.  The  meaning  of 
this  very  surprising  result  is  at  present  also  entirely  unknown. 

Selstion  between  the  Sissociatiitfr  Power  and  Other  Fropertiea  of 
Bolvents.  —  Attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  relations  between 
the  dissociating  power  and  other  properties  of  solvents.  J.  J.  Thom- 
son,' and  a  little  later  Kemst,'  have  pointed  out  that  if  the  forces 
which  hold  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  are  of  an  electrical  nature, 
those  solvents  which  have  the  highest  dielectric  constant  should 
have  the  greatest  dissociating  power.  The  work  which  has  thus  far 
been  done  shows  that  this  is,  in  general,  true.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  proportionality  between  the  dielectric  constants  and  the 
ionizing  power  of  solvents.  The  exact  relation  between  the  two  has 
not  yet  been  pointed  out,  nor  can  we  hope  to  discover  it  until  we 
can  measure  dissociation  in  non-aqueous  solvents  far  more  accurately 
than  is  possible  at  present 


>  PhU.  Mag.  36,  320  (: 


>  Ztaehr.  phyg.  Ohem.  U,  631  (18M). 
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An  entirely  different  relation  has  been  ni^ested  by  Dntoit  and 
Aston.*  It  is  well  known,  especially  from  the  work  of  Bamsay  and 
Shields,'  that  in  many  liquids  the  molecules  are  not  the  simplest 
possible,  but  are  aggregates  of  these  simplest  molecules  of  rarions 
d^rees  of  complexity  —  the  liquid  molecnles  aie  polymerizations  of 
the  simplest  gas  molecules.  The  relation  sn^ested  by  Dutoit  and 
Aston  is  that  in  only  those  solvents  which  are  polymerized  do  dis- 
solved substances  conduct  the  current.  That  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  amount  of  polymerization  and  the  dissociating  power  of 
a  solvent  was  shown  in  a  number  of  cases  by  Dutoit  and  Aston,  and 
in  a  number  of  other  cases  by  Dntoit  and  Friderich.*  The  latter 
concluded  that  the  values  of  /i.  for  a  given  electrolyte  in  different 
solvents  are  a  direct  function  of  the  degree  of  polymerization  of  the 
solvents,  and  an  inverse  function  of  their  coefficients  of  viscosity. 
If  a  solvent  is  not  polymerized  at  all,  its  solutions  are  all  non-con- 
ductors. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  this  relation.  Water,  the 
strongest  dissociaot  known,  represents  the  highest  degree  of  poly- 
merization of  any  known  liquid.  Its  molecule,  according  to  Bamsay 
and  Shields,  is  to  be  represented  by  (H,0)^  Formic  acid  and  methyl 
alcohol  come  next  in  order  of  polymerization,  and  as  we  have  seen, 
they  stand  next  to  water  in  dissociating  power.  Those  substances, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  have  slight  ionizing  power  show  very 
slight  polymerization  of  their  molecules. 

Brflhl  *  attempts  to  go  one  step  farther.  He  thinks  that  oxygen 
is  generally  quadrivalent,  and  that  water  and  other  liqoids  contain- 
ing oxygen  are  unsaturated  compounds.  This  explains  accordii^  to 
Briihl  their  polymerization,  their  large  dielectric  constant,  and  their 
high  dissociating  power. 

Xleotrolytio  Dissociation  and  Chemical  Aetinty.  —  We  have  seen 
that  most  solvents  are  capable  of  breaking  down  to  some  extent  into 
their  ions  strong  acids  and  bases,  and  salts.  We  have  also  seen 
that  heat  can  effect  electrolytic  dissociation.  When  we  remember 
that  some  acid,  base,  or  salt,  is  used  in  almost  every  chemical  re- 
action, we  shall  see  that  ions  are  almost  always  present  whenever 
chemical  action  takes  place.  It  is  true  also  that  in  most  chemical 
reactions  molecules  are  likewise  present  These  facts  would  natu- 
rally raise  the  question  whether  chemical  reaction  is  due  directly  to 

1  Compl.  rend.  12S,  240  (IB»T). 
«  Ztschr.  phj/t.  Chem.  18,  iSS  (180S). 
'  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [3],  Ifl,  3Sil  (1896). 
*  Zt$chr.  phya.  Chem.  IS,  614  (1696). 
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the  ions  or  to  moleouleB.  We  cannot  answer  this  offhand,  since  ' 
nnder  ordinary  conditions  ve  have  both  ions  and  molecules  present 
We  most,  OQ  the  one  hand,  exclnde  the  molecules,  having  nothing 
but  ions  present;  and  then  see  whether  we  have  any  chemical 
activity  between  the  ions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  exclude  the 
ions,  having  only  molecules  present,  and  then  see  whether  we  have 
any  chemical  activity. 

The  first  part  of  the  problem  is  solved  by  working  with  strong 
acids  and  bases,  and  salts,  in  very  dilute  solutions.  Under  these 
conditions  we  know  that  all  the  molecules  are  broken  down  into 
ions.  We  know  that  it  is  under  just  these  conditions  that  the  acids, 
bases,  and  salts  have  the  greaUit  chemioal  aiUvity.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  a  thousandth  normal  solution  of  an  acid  has 
greater  chemical  activity  than  a  normal  solution,  but  that  it  has 
more  than  one-thousandth  the  activity.  In  a  word,  the  strength  of 
electrolytes  increases  with  the  dilution  up  to  a  certain  point,  which 
represents  complete  dissociation. 

The  experimental  solution  of  the  second  part  of  the  problem  is 
not  so  simple,  because  it  is  diflBcult  to  obtain  substances  which  exist 
entirely  in  the  molecular  condition  free  from  ions.  This  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  removing  every  trace  of  water  from  the 
presence  of  substances,  and  wherever  water  is  present  we  are  liable 
to  have  molecules  dissociated  into  ions.  This  has,  however,-  been 
accomplished  in  a  number  of  cases,  by  taking  very  special  pre- 
cautions to  dry  the  substances  themselves,  and  also  the  atmosphere 
around  them.  Having  removed  every  trace  of  all  dissociating 
agents,  it  only  remained  to  bring  the  molecules  of  substances  into 
the  presence  of  one  another  and  to  see  whether  they  reacted  or  not 
A  few  of  the  most  striking  results  which  have  been  obtained  will 
be  given. 

Wanklyn '  showed  that  dry  chlorine  does  not  act  on  fused  metal- 
lic sodium. 

Baker'  fonnd  that  sulphur,  boron,  amorphous  and  ordinary 
phosphorus,  do  not  burn  in  dry  oxygen. 

Hughes*  demonstrated  that  dry  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  de- 
compose carbonates  to  any  appreciable  extent 

Marsh*  has  shown  that  pure  sulphuric  acid,  free  from  every 
trace  of  moisture,  has  no  action  on  blue  litmus.  Similar  results 
have  been  obtained  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid. 

1  Chem.  iVetM,  U,  271  (IBfiQ).  *  Fka.  Mag.  M,  UT  (1802). 

*  Fhll.  Tran*.  671  (1888).  *  Chtm.  Nem,  61,  %  (1890). 
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Hughes '  found  titai,  dry  hydn^n  sulphide  does  not  act  on  dxj 
metallic  oxides,  and  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  nLercuric 
chloride  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  should  be  stated  that  mercurie 
chloride  is  one  of  a  few  salts  which  is  only  slightly  dissociated  by 
water.    It  is  not  dissociated  at  all  by  absolute  alcohol. 

The  most  astonishing  experiments  are,  however,  the  following: 
Hughes  *  stated  that  when  ammonia  ia  dried  oyer  lime,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  dried  over  phosphorus  pentoxide,  the  two  would 
remain  in  the  presence  of  each  other  fot  twenty-four  hours  uncom- 
bined.  Baker*  dried  both  gases  very  carefully  over  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  and  brought  them  together  in  such  a  form  of  apparatus 
that  any  change  in  volume,  however  slight,  could  be  readily  ob- 
served. He  found  that  perfectly  dry  ammonia  is  entirely  without 
action  on  perfectly  dry  hydrochloric  acid.  Although  the  conclusion 
of  Baker  was  called  in  question  by  Gutmann,*  it  has  since  been 
established  beyond  question  by  Baker'  himself. 

One  other  experiment  in  this  connection.  An  experiment  was 
performed  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  London*  in  which  a  piece 
of  dry  metallic  sodium  was  plunged  into  pure,  dry  sulphuric  acid.  A 
piece  of  wire,  serving  as  a  handle,  was  wrapped  around  the  metallic 
sodium.  At  first  there  was  a  flash  of  light,  then  the  sodium  remained 
perfectly  quiescent  in  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  reaction  at  first  was 
due  to  a  few  ions  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  by  the  moisture 
of  the  air,  to  which  it  was  exposed  for  an  instant  before  it  was 
plunged  into  the  sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  all  the  experiments  just  described, 
very  special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  dry  all  the  substances  in 
question.  The  ordinary  methods  of  drying  are,  of  course,  entirely 
insufficient. 

These  experiments  show  conclusively  that  molecules  aa  such 
have  little  or  no  chemical  activity,  and  taken  along  with  the  pre- 
ceding experiments,  show  that  ions  are  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
^ents  which  bring  about  chemical  activity.  We  have  already 
reached  a  point  where  we  can  say  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all  chemical 
reactions  are  due  to  ions,  molecules  as  such  not  entering  into  chemi- 
cal action.  The  molecules  which  are  present  gradually  dissociate 
as  the  reaction  proceeds,  and  furnish  ions  which  then  react. 

We  can  now  see  why  inorganic  reactions  in  general  proceed  to 

>  Fhtl.  Mag.  U,  631  (1883).  »  LUb.  Ann.  BW,  1,  267  (1898). 

«  Lot.  eft  »  Jown.  Chem.  Soe.  73,  422  (1808). 

■  Journ.  Cktm.  Soc.  SS,  Gil  (1894).      *  Proceed.  Chem.  Soc.  (1894),  p.  88. 
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the  limit  rapidly,  wMle  organic  reactions  take  place  much  more 
slowly.  Inorganic  compounds,  including  the  strong  acids  and 
bases,  and  salts,  are  in  general  strongly  dissociated  substances. 
The  ions  axe  already  present  and  they  react  yery  rapidly.  Organic 
compounds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  weakly  dissociated.  There  are 
only  a  few  ions  present,  and  considerable  time  is  required,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  for  the  dissociation  to  proceed  very  far. 

ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCE  OF  PRIMARY  CELLS 

Xearareme&t  of  EleotromotlTe  Force.  —  Certain  forms  of  appara- 
tus and  celts  used  in  measuring  electromotive  force  miist  be  de- 
scribed. More  than  one  form  of  the  Lippmann  electrometer  has  been 
devised.  The  form  described  by  Le  Blanc'  is  very  convenient  for 
ordinary  purposes.     It  was  devised  by  Ostwald. 


no.  a. 


The  glass  tube  d  (Fig.  47)  is  filled  to  a  convenient  height  with 
mercury,  which  penetrates  into  the  capillary  c.  The  bottom  of  the 
tube  b  is  covered  with  mercury,  and  then  filled  with  a  ten  per  cent 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  also  penetrates  into  the  capillary  c 
The  apparatus  is  supported  on  a  wooden  stand,  and  the  position  of 
the  meniscus  between  the  mercury  and  the  sulphuric  acid  regulated 
by  means  of  the  thumb-screw  /  A  platiniun  wire,  sealed  into  a 
glasA  tube  and  projecting  beyond  the  sealed  end,  dips  into  the  mer- 
cury in  b.  A  platinum  wire  dips  into  the  mercury  in  d.  Beneath 
the  capillary  c  is  a  scale  divided  into  centimetres  and  millimetres. 
If  the  two  platinum  wires  are  brought  in  contact,  the  mercury  will 
take  a  definite  position  in  the  capillary,  which  can  be  regarded  as 


>  ZUehr.  phyt.  Chtm.  6,  471  (1800). 
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the  zero  for  the  instnimeat.  If  the  instroment  is  now  thrown  into 
a  circuit,  there  will  be  a  difference  in  potential  between  the  two 
wires,  and  the  mercnry  will  be  displaced  in  the  capillary  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  depending  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  currenL  The  amount  of  this  dis- 
placement, depending  upon  the  difference  in  the 
potential  of  the  two  wires,  is  used  to  measure 
differences  in  potential.  By  this  means  differ- 
ences in  potential  can  be  measured  to  a  few 
thousandths  of  a  volt  Ostwald  has  ^ven  the 
Lippmann  electrometer  other  forms. 

The  vertical  form  is  very  conrenient  for  use 
with  a  small  microscope,  which  is  employed  in 
reading  the  scale  divisions.  A  more  sensitive 
form  of  the  Lippmann  electrometer  is  shown  in 
Fig.  48.  The  capillary  is  drawn  out  very  fine, 
and  by  means  of  a  suitable  microscope  it  is  pos- 
sible to  read  the  differences  in  potential  to  a  few 
ten-thousandths  of  a  volt. 

The  movement  of  the  mercury  in  the  capillary 
when  the  current  passes  is  due 
to  the  change  in  tlie  surface- 
tension  produced  by  the  cur- 
rent 

The  form  of  resittance  box, 
which  is  very  convenient  for 
measuring  the  electromotive 
force  of  elements,  is  shown  in  Fig.  49.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  box  are  ten  metal  plugs  connected 
by  wires,  each  having  a  resistance  of  ten  ohms. 
On  the  right  side  are  ten  plugs  connected  by 
wires,  having  a  resistance  of  one  hundred  ohms 
each.  The  two  end  plugs  on  this  side  are  con- 
nected by  a  strip  of  metallic  copper,  which  has 
practically  no  resistance.  The  total  resistance  of 
the  box  is,  then,  one  thousand  ohms. 

A  number  of  normal  elements  have  been  devised 
and  used.     The  best  known  of  these  is  the  Clark 
element    It  consists  of  mercury  over  which  is  placed  a  thick  paste 
of  mercurous  sulphate.    Almve  this  is  a  thick  paste  of  zinc  sulphate 
into  which  a  zinc  bar  is  immersed,  serving  as  the  second  pole.     This 
element  has  an  electromotive  force  of  1.4328  volts  —  0.0012  (t— 15"), 
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t  being  the  temperature  at  wbich  the  element  ia  used.  The  objection 
to  this  element  is  that  its  temperature  coefficient  is  so  large. 

The  Weeton  element  has  the  advantage  that  its  temperature  co- 
efficient is  practically  zero.  It  consists  of  mercury  covered  with  a 
paste  of  mercuroua  sulphate,  and  above  this  a  paste  of  cadmium  sul- 
phate, into  which  a  bar  of  cadmium  dips.  Ite  electromotive  force  is 
1.0186  volts. 

Ostwald'  recommends  the  use  of  a  one  voU  element  prepared  as 
follows  from  the  Helmholtz  calomel  element.  Mercury  is  covered 
with  m'ercurous  chloride.  Upon  this  is  poured  a  solution  of  zinc 
chloride  haviog  the  specific  gravity  1.409,  and  into  this  solution  is 
dipped  a  bar  of  amalgamated  zinc.  Its  electromotive  force  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  is  just  one  volt,  and  its  temperature  coefficient, 
is  very  small  —  0.00007  volt  per  degree.  Such  an  element  must 
be  compared,  however,  with  a  standard  Clark  or  "Weston  element. 
The  meaeurement  of  eledTomotlve  force,  \sj  means  of  the  apparatus 
just  described,  is  comparatively  a  simple  matter.  The  method  con- 
siste  in  balancing  the  electromotive  force  of  the  element  in  question 
against  that  of  a  staodai-d  element  It  ia  known  as  the  compensa- 
lion  method  of  Poggendorff. 

Thia  method  will  be  readily  understood  from  Fig.  50.  An  ele- 
ment of  cmistaDt  electromotive  force  is  placed  at  C,  and  connected 


with  the  two  end  plugs  of  the  resistance  box  just  descnbed.  There 
is  a  definite  fall  in  potential  as  the  resistance  increases  from  plug  to 
plug  along  the  box.  The  element  whose  electromotive  force  is  to  be 
measured  ia  placed  at  E,  and  connected  with  the  plugs  in  the  box  by 
means  of  metallic  caps,  which  fit  tightly  over  the  plugs.  The  caps 
are  moved  from  plug  to  plug,  until  the  electromotive  force  to  be 


I  ZUehr.phyt.  Chtm.  1,  406  (1887J. 
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measured  is  equal  to  the  drop  in  the  potential  of  the  original  cur- 
rent caused  b;  the  resistance  in  the  box.  This  equality  is  estab- 
lished by  means  of  the  Lippmann  electrometer.  These  two  equal 
values,  being  opposite  in  character,  completely  compensate  each 
other,  and  there  is  no  movement  oi  the  mercury  in  the  electrometer. 
When  larger  electromotive  forces  are  to  be  tranced,  one  or  more 
one-volt  elements  may  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  with  the  ele- 
ment E. 

It  is  necessary  to  determine,  for  any  given  element,  the  drop  in 
potential  from  plug  to  plug  along  the  box.  This  is  accomplished 
by  introducing  a  standard  element — say  a  one-volt  element  —  into 
the  secondary  circuit,  and  moving  the  caps  from  plug  to  pli^  until 
the  electrometer  shows  complete  compensation.  Knowing  the  eleo> 
tromotive  force  of  the  standard  element,  we  know  the  drop  in  poten- 
tial produced  by  a  given  resistance  in  the  box,  since  the  two  are 
equal.  We  can  then  calculate  at  once  the  drop  in  potential  which 
would  be  produced  when  any  other  resistance  was  introduced  into 
the  path  of  the  current  from  C,  by  moving  the  caps  along  the  plugs. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  element  C  must  have  a  larger  electromotive 
force  than  the  normal  element  which  is  used. 

This  compensation  method  has  been  extensively  used  in  recent 
years  in  connection  with  the  large  number  of  measurements  of  the 
electromotive  force  of  elements  which  have  been  carried  out  from  an 
electrochemical  standpoint. 

Tnuuformation  of  Intrinxio  or  Chemioal  Energy  i&to  BlectrieaL— 
It  follows  from  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  that  whenever 
one  form  of  energy  appears,  an  equivalent  amount  of  some  other  form 
disappears.  Thus,  when  electrical  energy  appears  in  the  cell  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  substances  present  in  the 
cell.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  best  means  of  meas- 
uring chemical  energy,  or  better,  difference  in  chemical  enei^,  is  to 
transform  this  into  heat  and  measure  the  amount  of  heat  devel- 
oped, —  in  a  word,  to  determine  the  heat  tone  of  the  reaction. 

The  assumption  was  made  by  Helraholtz  and  Kelvin  that  in  the 
simplest  form  of  cell,  the  chemical  energy  which  becomes  free  during 
the  reaction  passes  over  quantitatively  into  electrical  energy.  This 
was  shown  first  by  J.  Willard  Gibbs,'  in  1878,  and  a  little  later  by 
Helmholtz,'  not  to  be  true  in  general.     Indeed,  it  is  true  only  in 

1  Proc"^.  Conn.  Acad.    Traralated  into  Qcrman  by  Ostwald :  Themcdlh 
namUche  Studitn.  p.  307.     Leipzig,  1892. 
*  Siuungsbtr.  Ser.  Akad.,  February,  1883. 
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very  special  cases.  An  element  may  either  take  up  heat  from  the 
surrounding  medium,  or  give  out  heat,  and  this  must  be  taken  into 
account  The  electrical  energy  produced  in  the  cell  is,  then,  equal 
to  the  chemical  energy  which  has  disappeared,  plus  a  term  which  is 
proportional  to  the  electromotive  force  and  to  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture. This  is  formulated  as  follows:  If  we  represent  the  electrical 
energy  by  E„  the  chemical  energy  by  E„  the  quantity  of  electricity 
generated  in  the  cell  by  ec>  tlie  electromotive  force  by  v,  and  the 
absolute  temperature  by  T,  we  have — 


E,=  E,  +  e^T- 


The  last  term  may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently negative;  i.e.  the  element  gives  out  heat  while  it  is  working. 
A  purely  physical  chemical  method  of  calculating  the  electromotive 
force  of  elements  was  worked  out  by  Hemst,'  and  to  this  we  shall 
now  turn. 

Calcolatios  of  Electromotive  Foroe  from  Oamotio  Preatare.  —  The 
method  of  calculating  electromotive  force  from  osmotic  pressure  is 
given  essentially  as  deduced  by  Ostwald*  from  the  work  of  Nemst. 

If  we  allow  a  substance  to  pass,  isothermally,  from  one  condition 
to  another,  the  maximum  amount  of  external  work  is  always  the 
same,  regardless  (tf  how  this  takes  place,  whether  osmotically,  or 
electrically,  or  in  any  other  way.  If  we  know  the  maximum  exter- 
nal work  which  is  obtainable  from  a  process,  we  know  the  amount 
of  electrical  energy;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  electromotive  force 
is  calculated  directly  from  the  electrical  energy.  The  first  step  is, 
then,  to  determine  the  maximum  external  work  which  is  obtainable 
in  a  given  process.  This  can  be  done  by  allowing  the  substance  to 
pass  at  constant  temperature,  in  a  reversible  manner,  from  one 
condition  over  to  the  other. 

Given  a  gas  under  a  pressure  p^,  and  volume  v,  and  allow  it  to 
expand  isothermally  to  a  pressure  p^  When  a  gas  expands  iso- 
thermally it  takes  np  heat,  and  gives  it  up  aa  volume  energy.  The 
energy  set  free  under  these  conditions  is  — 

Pi 


-/"<* 


>  Ztvihr.  phgt.  Gkem.  4, 126  (1880). 
* XeArli.  d.  AUg.  Chtm.  U,p.9S&. 
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But  pv  =  JtT,  where  R  is  the  gas  constant  and  T  the  absolute 
temperature,  whence  the  above  expression  becomes  for  gram-^nolecu- 
lar  weights :  — 


which  expresses  the  volume  energy  obtained  under  the  ccoidition. 
This  becomes  on  integration— 

This  amount  of  energy,  which  is  convertod  into  work  by  an  ideal 
gas  in  passing  from  pressure  pi  to  pressure  Pf,  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  work  obtained  from  an  ideal  solution  under  the  sune  conditions. 
That  is,  a  solution  of  yolume  v  passing  isothermally  from  an  osmotic 
pressure  Pi  to  an  osmotic  pressure  Pf 

But  with  the  movements  of  the  ions,  we  have  the  movements 
of  the  electrical  charges  which  they  carry.  And  from  what  has 
been  said,  the  amounts  of  work  corresponding  to  the  movements  of 
the  ions  can  be  transformed  into  electrical  energy. 

We  have  then  shown,  thus  far,  how  to  calculate  the  maximum 
external  work  obtainable,  when  a  solution  of  osmotic  pressure  pi 
passes  isothermally  and  reversibly  over  to  osmotic  pressure  p^  and 
the  relation  between  this  work  and  the  electrical  energy  obtainable. 

Knowing  the  electrical  energy,  how  can  we  determine  the 
electromotive  force?  Electrical  energy,  like  every  other  manifes- 
tations of  energy,  can  be  factored  into  an  intensity  and  a  capacity 
factor.  The  intensity  factor  of  electrical  energy  is  the  electromotive 
force  or  potential,  and  the  capacity  factor  the  amount  of  electricity. 
If  we  call  the  former  r,  and  the  latter  e,,  we  have  the  energy  electric 
E.  =  weo-  If  we  know  E„  we  can  calculate  t  at  once,  since  e^  is 
known  from  Faraday's  law.  Knowing  the  quantity  of  ions  which 
pass  from  one  osmotic  pressure  over  to  the  other,  we  know  the 
amount  of  electricity  eg ;  knowing  E„  we  calculate  r. 

Let  us  deal  with  a  gram-molecular  weight  of  univalent  ioiu. 
These  will  carry  96,530  coulombs  of  electricity,  and  this  quantity 
we  will  now  designate  by  eo.  If  the  ions  are  bivalent,  they  will 
carry  twice  as  much;  if  trlvalent,  three  times;  and  so  on.  Let  na 
represent  the  valence  of  the  ions  by  v;   then  a  gram-moleciiI>r 


•  Id  is  natural  logarithm. 
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weight  will  oariT'  ve^  amount  of  electricity.  Suppose  a  gram* 
molecular  weight  of  these  ions  is  charged  w  potential.  The  amount 
of  electrical  energy  reguiied  to  effect  this  charge  is  — 


But  this  electrical  energy  is  equal  to  the  osmotic,  calculated 
abore,  where  a  gram-molecular  weight  was  taken  into  account  Wa 
have — 


or, 


This  is  the  fundamental  equation  for  calculating  the  electro- 
motive  force  of  elements,  from  the  osmotic  pressures  of  the  electro- 
lytes around  the  electrodes. 

This  equation  has  been  very  much  simplified  by  Ostwald,'  by 
introducing  numerical  values  wherever  it  is  possible. 

B  =  2  calories,  and  1  calorie  =  4.18  x  lO'  ergs.  T,  the  absolute 
temperature,  can  be  taken  as  290"  C.  for  the  average  conditions. 

1 — 
The  constant  - 

The  above  equation  then  becomes - 


or  in  case  the  ions  are  univalent  — 

T  =  0.0261  In-. 
P* 

Thus  far  we  have  been  using  the  natural  logarithm  obtained  in 
the  process  of  integration,  which  we  have  written  In.  It  is  far  more 
convenient  in  practice  to  use  the  Bri^^ian.  To  pass  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  we  must  divide  the  above  constant  by  0.4343, 
when  we  obtain  0.058. 

The  final  expression  of  the  general  formula  for  calculating  the 
electromotive  force  of  an  element,  from  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
the  electrolytes  around  the  electrodes,  is  then  — 

,  =  0.058  log  ^. 

I  Lehrb.  0.  Mlg.  Chen.  11,  p.  8ST. 
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where  log  is  the  Briggsian  logarithm.  If  the  valence  of  the  ion  is 
greater  than  one,  this  must  be  divided  by  the  valence.  Before 
attempting  to  apply  this  expression  to  any  concrete  cases,  we  must 
examine  another  conception  introduced  by  Nernst. 

ElMtrolytio  Solation-tsniion. — We  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  when  a  solid  or  liquid  is  evaporated,  the  molecules 
pass  into  the  space  above  the  liquid;  and  equilibrium  is  established, 
for  a  given  temperature,  when  the  vapor  exerts  a  certain  definite 
pressure.  This  pressure  ia  designated  as  the  vapor-tension,  or 
vapor-pressure  of  the  substance  in  question. 

Says  Nemst:'  "If,  in  accordance  with  Van't  Hoffs  theory,  we 
assume  that  the  molecules  of  a  substance  in  solution  exist  also 
under  a  definite  pressure,  we  must  ascribe  to  a  dissolving  substance 
in  contact  with  a  solvent,  similarly,  a  power  of  expansion,  for  here, 
also,  the  molecules  are  driven  into  a  space  in  which  they  exist 
under  a  certain  pressure.  It  is  evident  that  every  substance  will 
pass  into  solution  until  the  osmotic  partial  pressure  of  the  molecules 
in  the  solution  is  equal  to  the  'solution-tension'  of  the  substance." 

Nemst  thus  introduced  the  conception  of  solution-tension ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  called  attention  to  the  close  analogy  between  evap- 
oration and  solution,  which  can  be  seen  only  through  a  knowle^e  of 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions.  The  metals,  like  many  other 
substances,  have  the  possibility  of  passing  into  solution  as  ions. 
Every  metal  in  water  has,  then,  a  certain  solution-tension  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  we  will  designate  this  by  P. 

If  we  dip  a  metal  into  puce  water,  let  us  see  what  will  take  place. 
In  consequence  of  the  solution-tension  of  the  metal,  some  ions  will 
pass  into  solution.  When  metallic  atoms  pass  over  into  ions,  they 
must  secure  positive  electricity  from  something.  They  take  it  from 
the  metal  itself,  which  thus  becomes  negative.  The  solution  be- 
comes positive,  because  of  the  positive  ions  which  it  has  received. 
At  the  plane  of  contact  of  the  metal  and  solution,  there  is  formed 
the  so-called  electrical  double  layer,  whose  existence  was  much  earlier 
recognized  by  Helraholtz.'  The  positively  charged  ions  in  the  solu- 
tion and  the  negatively  charged  metal  attract  one  another,  and  a 
difference  in  potential  arises.  The  solution-tension  of  the  metal 
tends  to  force  more  ions  into  solution,  while  the  electrostatic  attrac- 
tion of  the  double  layer  is  in  opposition  to  this.  Equilibrium  is  es- 
tablished when  these  two  forces  are  equal.    Since  the  ions  cany  such 

1  ZtKhr.  pky$.  Chtm.  4,  150  (1880). 
*  Wied.  Ann.  7, 337  (1878). 
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eoormous  charges,  the  number  which  will  pass  into  solution  before 
equilibrium  is  established  is  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  detected 
by  any  ordinary  method.  When  we  are  dealing  with  a  metal  im- 
mersedin  pure  water,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  in  potential 
which  obtains  in  the  double  layer  is  conditioned  only  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  solution-ten sion  of  the  metal  in  question. 

If  we  dip  a  metal  of  solution-tension  P  into  a  solution  of  one  of 
its  salts,  the  case  is  not  quite  as  simple.  Let  the  osmotic  pressiire 
of  the  metallic  ions  in  the  s<dution  of  the  salt  be  p,  then  either  of 
three  conditions  may  exist  The  solution-tension  may  be  greater 
than  the  osmotic  pressure,  less  than  the  osmotic  pressure,  or  juat 
equal  to  it    We  may  have  — 

P>P,  (1) 

P<P,  (2) 

P=p.  (3) 

Let  us  first  take  case  No.  1,  where  a  metal  of  solution-tension  P 
is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  in  which  the  osmotic 
pressure  p  of  the  metallic  ions  is  less  than  its  own  solution-tension. 

At  the  moment  the  metal  touches  the  solution,  a  number  of 
metallic  ions,  which  always  carry  a  positive  charge,  will  pass  into 
solution.  These  ions  have  carried  positive  electricity  from  the  metal 
into  the  solution,  and  the  metal  has  thus  become  negative,  the  solu- 
tion positive.  At  the  places  where  the  metal  and  solution  come  in 
contact,  the  double  layer  is  formed,  due  to  the  attraction  of  the 
opposite  charges. 

"  This  double  layer  has  a  compoiieut  of  force,  which  acts  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  contact  of  the  metal  and  solution,  and  tends  to 
drive  back  the  metallic  ions  from  the  electrolytes  to  the  metal.  It 
acts  in  direct  opposition  to  the  electrolytic  solution- tension." ' 

The  conditiou  of  equilibrium  is  reached  when  these  two  opposing 
forces  just  equalize  one  another;  and  the  final  result  is  the  existence 
of  an  electromotive  force  between  the  metal  and  the  solution,  the 
metal  being  negative,  the  solution  positive. 

It  is  clear  that  a  metal  cannot  throw  as  many  ions  into  a  solution 
of  its  salt  as  into  pure  water,  because  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
metallic  ions  already  in  the  solution  acts  ^^nst  the  solution-tension 
of  the  metal. 

Let  us  now  take  the  second  case ;  where  the  solution-tension  of  the 
metal  is  less  than  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  metallic  ions  in  the  so- 

^  Zltchr.  phut,  Chem.  4,  151  (1889). 
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lution.  Metallic  ions  will  separate  from  the  solution  upon  the  metal. 
When  a  metallic  ion  passea  over  into  an  atom  it  gives  up  its  positive 
charge,  and  in  this  case  it  gives  it  up  to  the  metal,  which  becomes 
positiva  The  solution,  having  lost  some  of  its  positively  charged 
ions,  becomes  negativa  At  the  points  of  contact  of  solution  and 
metal,  we  have  f^aia  the  electrical  double  layer,  but  this  time  the 
metal  is  positive  and  the  solution  negative,  which  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  case  first  considered.  Metal  ions  will  separate  from 
the  solution  until  the  electrostatic  component  of  force  of  the  double 
layer,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  contact  of  metal  and  solution, 
is  just  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  osmotic  pnessure  over  the  solution- 
tensioD.  Equilibrium  is  established  when  the  sum  of  the  solution-ten- 
sion of  the  metal  and  this  component  of  force  is  just  equal  to  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  metallic  ions  in  the  solution.  An  electro- 
motive force  exists  here,  also,  between  the  metal  and  the  solution, 
but  in  the  reverse  direction  from  the  case  first  considered. 

The  third  case  is  where  the  solution-tension  of  the  metal  is  just 
equal  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  metallic  ions  in  the  solution. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  metal  touches  the  solution,  equitibrinm  is  es- 
tablished. Ions  neither  dissolve  from  the  metal,  nor  separate  from 
the  solution.  There  is  no  doable  electrical  layer  formed,  and  there 
is  no  difference  in  potential  between  the  metal  and  the  solution. 

If  now  we  inquire  which  metals  have  high,  and  which  low,  solution- 
tensions,  we  shall  find  that  magnesium,  zinc,  aluminium,  cadmium, 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  the  like  are  always  negative  when  immersed 
in  solutions  of  their  ovm  salts.  This  means  that  the  solQtion-ten8i<m 
of  the  metal  is  always  greater  than  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  metal 
ion,  in  any  solution  of  their  salts  which  can  be  prepared.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  take  gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  etc.,  we  usually 
find  the  metal  positive  when  immersed  in  a  solution  of  its  salt 
This  means  that  the  solution-tension  of  the  metal  is  so  small,  that  it 
is  less  than  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  metallic  ions  in  the  solution. 
When  a  very  dilute  solution  of  salts  of  these  metals  is  prepared,  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  metallic  ions  may  become  less  than  the  very 
slight  solution-tension  of  these  metals;  and  then  the  metal  would  be 
negative  with  respect  to  its  solution. 

We  have,  thus  far,  spoken  chiefiy  of  the  solution-tension  of  metals, 
which  tends  to  drive  the  metal  over  into  cations.  Substances  which 
can  pass  over  into  anions  have  also  a  solution-tension,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  Le  Blanc*    If  the  chlorine  ions  in  a  solution  had  an  osmotic 

^2<eAr6.  EldOrochemie,  p.  121. 
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pressure  which  was  greater  than  the  solution-tension  of  chlorine,  the 
chlorine  ions  would  pass  over  into  ordinary  chlorine.  But  Le  Blanc 
adds,  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  substances  which  can  yield  negative 
ions  have  a  high  solution-tension. 

Bemoiutratioii  of  the  SolutiDii-tencion  of  KetalB.  —  A  demonstra- 
tion  of  the  aolutioo-tension  of  metals  has  been  furnished  by  Palmaer.' 
Mercury  is  a  metal  whose  solution- tension  is  very  small.  Even 
when  in  contact  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  a  mercury  salt^  the 
solution-tension  of  the  mercury  is  less  than  the  osmotic  pressure  of 
the  mercury  ions  in  the  solution;  and  some  of  the  mercury  ions  will 
separate  from  such  a  solution. 

Given  a  vessel  whose  bottom  is  covered  with  metallic  mercury, 
and  over  this  is  placed  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  having  a 
volume  of  2000.  A.  few  meroury  ions  will  separate  from  the  solution 
and  give  up  their  positive  charges  to  the  mercury.  The  positively 
charged  mercury  will  attract  electrostatically  a  few  negative  N0| 
ions  to  form  the  double  layer.  This  will  be  continued  until  a  cer- 
tain difference  in  potential  has  been  reached,  when  equilibrium  will 
be  established.  If  a  drop  of  mercury  is  now  let  fall  into  the  solution, 
a  few  mercury  ions  will  separate  upon  it,  charge  it  positively,  and  it 
will  then  attract  an  equal  number  of  negative  ITO,  ions  and  drag 
them  down  with  it  through  the  solution.  The  next  drop  of  mercury 
will  behave  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  top  of  the 
aolutitm  will  become  continually  poorer  and  poorer  in  the  s^t 

When  the  drop  of  mercury  comes  in  contact  with  the  mercury  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  where  equilibrium  is  already  established, 
what  wiU  happen  ?  When  the  drop  has  united  with  the  mercury, 
this  will  contain  an  excess  of  positive  electricity,  and  therefore  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury  ions  will  pass  into  solution.  And,  indeed, 
exactly  the  same  number  as  there  are  N0|  ions  brought  down  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution.  The  solution  will  thus  become 
more  concentrated  just  above  the  layer  of  mercury  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vesseL 

A  fine  glass  tube  from  which  mercury  Sows  is  known  as  a  drop- 
electrode.  To  produce  changes  in  concentration  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  a  demonstration,  a  very  powerful  drop-electrode  must  be 
used.  This  is  made  by  inserting  a  conical  glass  stopper  into  a  couical 
glass  tube,  so  that  the  junction  is  mercury-tight.  A  large  number 
of  fine  grooves  are  then  etched  on  the  outside  of  the  stopper,  so  that 

I  ZtMehr.phyi.  Chem.  U,  20a  (189B)  -,  M,  267  (18D0),  Zttchr.  elek.  Chem.  7, 
387  CIBOO).    See  also  OuUina  of  EtectrochemiMtrg,  Jones  (Elec.  Rev.  Pub.  Co.), 
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the  mercury  will  Btream  throi^h  as  a  fine  mist  To  assist  this 
process  the  mercury  is  subjected  to  four  or  five  atmospheres  of 
pressure. 

Under  these  conditions,  however,  the  mercury  cannot  be  allowed 
to  flow  directly  into  a  Tessel  filled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  a  me> 
cury  salt,  and  contuning  mercury  at  the  bottom,  since  there  would 
be  too  much  commotion  in  the  solution.    The  arrangement  which 
was  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  51.    The  drop^Iectrode 
T  dips  into  the  funnel-shaped  vessel  0,  which 
is  connected  1^  a  narrow  tube  and  a  rubber  tube 
with  the  larger  vessel  M.    This  is  in  turn  con- 
nected with  the  vessel  U,  where  the  change  in 
concentration  can  be  observed.     When  the  mer- 
cury has  been  allowed  to  flow  for  five  minutes 
under  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres,  distinct 
changes  in  concentration  can  be  detected. 

Palmaer  gives  data  which  show  that  the  con- 
centration above  had  been  diminished  as  much 
as  fifty  per  cent,  and  increased  below  as  much 
as  forty  per  cent. 

This  will  be  recognized  at  once  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  experiment,  and  before  our  modern 
physical  chemical  theories  were  proposed  would 
have  been  entirely  inexplicable.     The  results  of 
this  experiment  were  predicted  before  the  experi- 
ment was  tried. 
Caloolation  of  th«  Differenoe  in  Potential  betweea  Ketal  aid 
Solution.  —  The  difference  in  potential  between  a  metal  of  solution- 
tension  P,  and  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts  in  which  the  metal  ion 
has  an  osmotic  pressure  p,  can  be  calculated  as  follows :  — 

When  a  substance  of  solution-tension  P  is  converted  into  ions  cS 
osmotic  pressure  P,  no  work  is  done.  Therefore,  to  convert  a  snh 
stance  of  solution-tension  P  into  ions  of  osmotic  pressure  p.  the 
maximum  work  to  be  obtained  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  trans- 
ferring the  iozis  from  osmotic  pressure  P  to  osmotic  pressure  p. 
!Now  we  have  seen  that  the  gaa  laws  apply  to  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  solutions,  and  the  amount  of  work  can  be  calculated  from  a  gas  in 
passing  from  gas-pressure  P  to  gas-pressure  p.  If  we  deal  with  > 
gram-molecular  weight,  we  have  seen  (p.  382)  this  to  be  — 
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We  h&re  also  seen  that  thia  osmotio  irork  is  equal  to  the  electrical 
work  for  an  isothermaJ  transformatioD.  The  electrical  work  is  the 
potential  times  the  amount  of  electricity.  If  we  are  dealing  with 
gtam-molecular  quantities,  it  is  n^ie^ 

Equating  these  two  values,  we  have  — 

rvet=BTla-, 
P 

ot,  if  the  ioDs  are  uniTalent,  v  =  l,  when  we  have— 

RT,    P 

T  =  —r-  "1  — • 

Now  we  know,  from  page  3 
from  natural  to  Briggsian  logaritlime,  this  becomes  0.058  volt. 

The  potential  between  metal  and  solution  is  then,  when  T=290°, 

,r  =  0.068%" 

We  have  learned  thus  far  how  to  calculate  the  electromotive 
force  of  elements  from  the  osmotic  pressures  of  the  solutions  around 
the  electrodes,  and  also  how  to  calculate  the  potential  between  a 
metal  and  the  solution  of  one  of  its  salts  in  which  the  metal  is 
immersed.  With  these  two  conceptions  in  mind,  we  will  now  study 
a  few  elements  to  see  how  these  principles  are  applied. 

Types  of  Cells.  —  We  know  a  large  number  of  cells,  and  they  may 
be  classified  under  the  following  heads :  Constant  and  htconatant,  and 
constant  elements  may  be  reversible  or  non-reverinble. 

If  the  chemical  process  in  the  cell  remains  the  same  during  the 
time  it  is  closed,  the  cell  is  amstarU;  if  the  chemical  process  changes, 
it  is  incoTUtant. 

Constant  elements  differ  among  themselves.  Through  some  of 
these  we  can  send  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction,  without 
changing  their  electromotive  force.  This  class  of  constant  elements 
is  termed  reversible.  This  applies  to  elements  in  which  the  elec- 
trodes are  immersed  in  solutions  of  their  salts.  Take  as  an  example 
the  Daniell  element.  This  consists  of  a  bar  of  zinc  immersed  in  a 
solution  o£  zinc  sulphate,  and  a  bar  of  copper  in  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate.  When  the  current  ia  passed  in  the  opposite  direction 
through  this  cell,  its  nature  is  not  changed.  The  normal  action  is 
that  the  zinc  dissolves  and  copper  separates.  When  a  current  is 
passed  in  the  opposite  direction,  copper  dissolves  and  zinc  separates. 
But  neither  process  changes  the  nature  of  the  oelL 
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If  the  electromotiTe  force  is  changed  when  »  cnrreDt  is  passed  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  element  is  non-iCTersible. 

Cmnfiiliilimi  ITIiimiwIi  ti  the  First  Tjp&  — We  viJl  fiist  con- 
sider a  very  simple  type  of  a  revenible  element  the  two  electrodes 
being  of  the  same  metal,  and  immersed  in  solations  of  the  same 
salt  of  that  metal,  the  solutions  having  different  concentrations.  To 
take  a  concrete  example :  Two  bars  of  metallic  zinc  are  immersed  in 
solutions  of  zinc  chloride,  the  one  bar  in  a  tenth-normal  solution  of 
the  salt,  the  other  in  a  hundredth-normal  solntioiL  The  two  sola- 
tions are  connected  by  a  tube  filled  with  either  solution.  ^V'ben  the 
two  zinc  bars,  which  are  the  electrodes,  are  connected  eztemallf ,  the 
current  flows  and  we  have  an  element  Ostwald  defines  a  cell  or 
element  as  any  device  in  which  chemical  energy  is  converted  into 
electrical. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  this  element  is  in 
the  concentration  of  the  electrolytic  solutions.  The  element  is  there- 
fore termed  a  "  concentration  element."  Further,  since  the  salt  of 
the  metal  is  aolnble,  this  is  termed  a  "  concentration  element  of  the 
first  class  "  to  distinguish  it  from  other  concentration  elements  which 
will  be  taken  up  later. 

Take  the  example  given  above,  of  two  bars  of  zinc  in  two  sola- 
tions of  zinc  chloride  of  different  concentrations.'  The  action  of  the 
cell  is  such  as  to  make  the  two  solutions  become  mare  and  more  nearly 
of  the  same  concentration.  The  more  dilute  solutioD  becomes  more 
concentrated,  and  the  more  concentrated  more  dilute,  until  when  the 
two  become  equal  the  element  ceases  to  act  Zinc  then  passes  into 
solution  in  the  more  dilute  solution,  and  zinc  ions  separate  as  metal 
on  the  bar  from  the  more  concentrated  solution.  The  electrode  in 
the  more  concentrated  solution  is  always  positive,  since  metellic 
ioDB  are  giving  up  their  positive  charges  to  it  and  separating  as 
metal  upon  it.  The  electrode  in  the  more  dilute  solution  is  nega- 
tive, because  ions  are  passing  from  it  into  the  solution,  and  carrying 
with  them  positive  charges  which  come  from  the  electrode.  In 
an  element  of  this  kind  the  current  always  flows  on  the  onteide 
from  the  electrode  which  is  immersed  in  the  more  concentrated 
solution. 

The  action  of  this  celt  is  just  what  we  would  expect.  The  solu- 
tion-tension of  the  zinc  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  cell.  The 
osmotic  presaare  of  the  zinc  ions  is,  of  course,  greater  in  the  more 
concentrated  solution.  The  osmotic  pressure,  which  works  directly 
against  the  solution-tension,  will  cause  the  ions  to  separate  from  the 
solution  in  which  this  pressure  is  the  greater.    The  electromotive 
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force  of  Buoli  an  element  would  be  the  difference  in  the  potential 
upon  the  two  sides  of  the  cell :  — 

BT.    P     BT,    P     BT.    p, 

M  =  —  In In  — =  —  Ini-i. 

V  pt         V  Pi         V  pt 

Here  v  is  the  valence  of  the  cation,  p,  and  jj,  the  osmotic  press- 
ures  of  the  zinc  ions  in  the  two  Bolutions.  This,  however,  does  not 
take  into  account  the  changes  in  the  concentrations  of  the  solutions, 
which  are  taking  place  while  the  current  is  passing. 

If  e^  electricity  passes  from  the  electrode  into  the  electrolyte,  a 
gram-molecular  weight  of  univalent  cations  separiates  from  the  elec- 
trode, dissolves,  and  increases  by  unity  the  concentration  around 
this  electrode.  But,  at  the  same  time,  cations  are  moving  from  this 
electrode  with  the  current,  over  toward  the  other  electrode.  The 
amount  depends  upon  the  relative  velocities  of  anion  and  cation.  If 
we  represent  the  relative  velocity  of  cation  by  c,  and  of  anion  by  a, 
the  number  of  the  cations  which  will  move  over  with  the  current  is 
■.  The  increase  in  the  concentration,  due  to  a  gram-molecular 
weight  of  cations  passing  into  the  solution,  is  then, — 
1         c     _     a 

This  factor  is  to  be  multiplied  into  the  former  equation  to  obtain 
the  osmotic  work,  which  can  then  be  equated  to  its  equal,  the  elec- 
trical enei^.  Let  n^  represent  the  number  of  ions  in  the  elec- 
trolyte :  — 

^     «      v,BT  ^    pi 
'      c  +  a     vca      ^  Pi' 


c  +  a 


'  0.0002  T  log  ^ 


According  to  this  formula,  the  only  variables  are  p,  and  pt,  the 
osmotic  pressures  of  the  cation  in  the  two  solutions  around  the 
electrodes.  The  electromotive  force  of  such  elements  should  de- 
pend only  upon  the  relative  osmotic  pressures  of  the  solutions,  and 
not  upon  the  absolute  osmotic  pressures.  This  has  been  found  to  be 
true.  The  electromotive  force  should  also  be  independent  of  the 
kind  of  zinc  salt  used,  provided  the  salt  is  soluble,  and  yields  the 
same  number  of  zinc  ions  in  each  solution  as  the  salt  in  question. 
Thus  the  chloride  could  be  replaced  by  the  bromide,  iodide,  nitrate, 
etc,  of  such  concentration  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  zinc  ions 
remained  the  same,  and  the  electromotive  force  of  the  element  should 
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remain  unchanged,  and  again  suoh  is  the  fact.  The  reason  for  this 
will  be  seen  at  once  by  ezamiaing  the  last  equation,  since  it  is  ovlj 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  cations  which  comes  into  play  —  the 
anion  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  element. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  number  of  elements  of  the  ^pe  we 
are  considering  has  been  measured,  and  to  within  the  limits  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  has  been  found  to  agree  with  that 
calculated  from  the  above  equation.  To  calculate  the  electromotive 
force,  a  number  of  quantities  must  be  measured,  c  and  a,  the  rela- 
tive velocities  of  cation  and  anion,  must  be  determined;  similarly, 
pi  and  pf,  the  osmotic  pressures  of  the  cations  in  the  solutions,  must 
be  ascertained  by  indirect  methods,  which  involve  the  measurement 
of  the  dissociation  of  these  solutions.  Since  each  of  these  processes 
introduces  an  error  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  we  could  not  expect 
a  very  close  agreement  between  the  electromotive  force  as  measured 
and  as  calculated.  When  we  take  all  c£  these  facts  into  account  the 
^reement  is  often  surprisingly  close. 

The  following  results,  obtained  by  Moaer  for  solutions  of  copper 
sulphate  with  copper  electrodes,  are  cited  by  Ostwald.'  The  con- 
centrations of  solutions  I  and  II  are  the  number  of  parts  of  water 
to  one  part  of  copper  sulphate,  r  is  the  electromotive  force  ex- 
pressed in  thousandths  of  a  Daniell  cell     The  unit  is  0.0011  volt 


. 

II 

,0«-™, 

.c^„™ 

uae 

4.W8 

27 

27.4 

e.36S 

26 

23.8 

8.400 

21 

21.4 

17.07 

10 

16.8 

U.22 

10 

10.S 

The  concentration  of  one  solution  was  maintained  constant 
throughout,  and  that  of  the  other  varied  at  wilL  The  ^reemeot 
in  these  cases  is  very  satisfactory. 

Concentration  memeoti  of  the  Seixmd  Type.  —  The  characteristic 
of  the  element  which  we  have  just  been  considering  is  th^  the  metal 
is  surrounded  by  one  of  its'soluble  salts.  We  may  also  have  con- 
centration elements  in  which  the  metal  is  surrounded  by  one  of  its 
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fMofaiUe  salts;  tlias,  silver  surrounded  by  silver  chloride.  In  the 
Utter  case  we  must  have  present,  in  addition,  a  soluble  chloride ; 
and  the  soluble  chloride  must  be  of  different  concentrations  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  celL  The  element  would  consist  then  of  a  bar  of 
silver,  surrounded  by  solid  silver  chloride ;  and  over  this  a  solution 
of  some  chloride,  say  potassium  chloride ;  and  on  the  other  side,  a 
bar  of  silver  surrounded  by  solid  silver  chloride,  and  over  this  a 
solution  of  potassium  chloride,  of  different  concentration  from  that 
used  on  the  side  first  described. 

This  element  is  termed  a  concentration  element  of  the  second 
dass. 

The  action  of  this  cell  will  be  such  as  to  dilute  the  more  concen- 
trated  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  and  to  concentrate  the  more 
dilute  solution.  Silver  dissolves  from  the  electrode  surrounded  by 
the  more  concentrated  potassium  chloride,  and  the  ions  of  silver 
unite  with  the  chlorine  ions,  and  solid  silver  chloride  is  formed. 
The  potassium  ions  move  with  the  current  over  to  the  other  side  of 
tlie  element,  and  form  potassium  chloride  with  some  of  the  chlorine 
which  was  there  in  combination  with  sUver  as  silver  chloride.  This 
silver  then  separates  as  metal  upon  the  electrode.  In  this  way  the 
more  concentrated  potassium  chloride  becomes  more  dUute,  and  the 
more  dilute  becomes  more  concentrated. 

The  electrode  immersed  in  the  more  concentrated  potassium 
chloride  is  the  one  from  which  silver  ions  separate;  therefore,  this 
is  the  negative  pole.  The  pole  in  the  more  dilute  solution  of  potas- 
sium chloride,  receiving  silver  ions,  is  positive.  The  cuirent  then 
flows  on  the  outside,  from  the  pole  in  the  more  dilute  potassium 
chloride  to  the  pole  in  the  more  concentrated. 

This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  a  concentration 
element  of  the  first  type.  There,  as  we  have  seen,  the  current  flows 
on  the  outside  from  the  pole  surrounded  by  the  more  concentrated 
electrolyte. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  concentration  element  of  the  second 
type  is  calculated  in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  that  employed 
with  concentration  elements  of  the  first  type.  The  electromotive 
force  w  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  potential  at  the  two  poles :  — 


As  in  the  case  of  the  concentration  element  of  the  first  class, 
this  does  not  take  into  account  t^e  changes  in  the  concentrations  of 
the  electrolytes  which  are  taking  place.     At  the  anode  the  metallic 
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silver  is  passing  into  solatioa,  and  when  e,  electricity  is  allowed  to 
flow,  a  gnun-molecular  weight  of  the  silver  will  pass  over  into  ions — 
will  dissolve.  This  will  change  the  concentration  of  the  potassium 
chloride  around  this  pole  by  —  1.  But  at  the  same  time  potassium 
is  moving  with  the  current,  and  chlorine  in  the  opposite  dJKCtion, 
and  this  further  changes  the  concentratioD.  If  we  represent  the 
relative  migration  velocities  of  K  and  CI,  respectively,  by  c  and  a, 
the  total  change  in  concentratioD  around  the  anode  will  be  — 

-!+-?_= ^. 

c+a         c+a 

The  change  in  concentration  around  the  cathode  would  be,  of 


This  factor,  ^ 

c  +  a 

must  be  multiplied  into  the  above  expression  for  electromotive  force, 
when  we  have  — 

C  +  a  vet       Pi 

»= ^^0.0002  T  logA 

c  +  av  '^pt 

where  n,  is,  as  before,  the  number  of  ions  yielded  by  the  electrolyte, 
and  V  the  valence  of  the  cation.  The  electromotive  force  of  a  num- 
ber of  such  elements  has  been  measured  by  Nemst'  Mercury  was 
used  as  the  metal,  since  it  could  easily  be  obtained  in  pure  condi- 
tion. It  was  covered  with  an  insoluble  salt  of  mercury,  and  the 
soluble  electrolyte  then  added.  The  chloride,  bromide,  acetate,  and 
hydroxide  of  mercury  were  used,  and  the  soluble  electrolyte  on  both 
sides  of  the  cell  must  contain  the  aame  anion  as  the  salt  of  mercury 
which  was  employed.  If  the  chloride  was  used,  the  soluble  electro- 
lyte must  be  a  chloride.  If  the  hydroxide  of  mercury  was  employed, 
a  soluble  hydroxide  must  be  used,  and  so  on. 

Some  of  the  combinations  which  were  made  and  measured  by 
Nernst  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  first  column  contains 
the  soluble  electrolyte  which  was  employed.  Columns  II  and  III 
give  the  concentrations  of  the  aolutious  of  this  electrolyte  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  cell,     "v  calculated"  is  the  electromotive  force  cal- 
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Ciliated  from  the  precedii^  formuUi,  and  "»■  found"  is  the  electro- 
motiTe  force  of  the  combination,  as  measured  by  Nemst. 


I 

II 

III 

, 

, 

C0>.0«T.*TK»2 

Cl^CL*™ 

FOT^I. 

HCJ     .        .        .        . 

0.106 

0.018 

0.0717 

0.0710 

Ha    . 

0.1 

0.01 

0.0938 

0.0028 

HBr     . 

0.120 

0.0132 

0.0017 

0.0032 

KO      . 

0.125 

0.0125 

0.06*3 

0,0632 

Sad    . 

0.125 

0.0126 

0.0408 

0.0402 

laa    . 

0.1 

0.01 

0.0386 

0,0364 

NH,C1  . 

0.1 

0.01 

0.0631 

0.0546 

N»Br   . 

0.125 

0.0126 

0.0104 

0.041T 

CHiCOONa 

0.126 

0.0126 

o.oaM 

0.0660 

NrOU  . 

0.236 

0.030 

0.0183 

0.0178 

KOH    . 

0.1 

0.01 

0.0288 

0.0348 

MH4OH 

0.306 

0.032 

0.0188 

0.024 

Liquid  Elements.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  there  may  be 
diftereocee  in  potential  at  the  contact  of  two  solutions  of  electro- 
lytes. This  can  be  shown  by  constructing  an  element  in  which  the 
two  electrodes  are  of  the  same  metal,  and  immersed  in  the  same 
solution  of  the  same  electrolyte.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  differ- 
ence in  potential  between  the  two  metals,  nor  between  the  metals 
and  electrolytes,  for  the  tensions  between  the-  metals  and  electro- 
lytes are  the  same  on  the  two  aides,  and  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
one  another.  If  two  solutions  of  electrolytes  of  different  concentrsr 
tions  are  introduced  into  the  circuit  between  the  solutions  in  which 
the  electrodes  are  immersed,  we  shall  have  an  element  with  a  certain 
definite  electromotive  force.  A  typical  liquid  element  would  be  the 
following :  —  , ,    ■ , 

Mercury  —  mercnrous  ehlonde. 

^  potassium  chloride. 


——potassium  chloride. 
—  hydrochloric  acid. 
~  hydrochloric  acid. 


—  potassium  chloride. 
Mercurous  chloride — mercury. 
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TbMtry  1^  the  Liquid  Slement  —  The  first  satisfactory  theory  ctf 
the  liquid  element  we  owe  to  Xernst.'  What  is  the  source  of  the 
difEerences  in  potential  in  liquid  elemeots?  That  differences  in 
potential  should  exist  in  electrolytes  there  must  be  a  lack  of  uni- 
foTin  distcibution  of  ions.  The  region  which  is  positive  must  con- 
t^n  an  excess  of  cations,  and  that  which  is  negative  an  excess  of 
anions.  The  cause  of  this  lack  of  unifonn  duiributicm  of  h»m  m  to  6e 
formd  in  the  different  velodtiea  with  which  the  different  ions  diffitse- 

Take  the  case  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  contact  with 
pure  water.  The  hydrogen  and  chlorine  ions  in  the  solution  of  the 
acid  are  present  in  the  same  number.  They  are,  therefore,  tinder 
the  same  osmotic  pressure,  and  are  driven  with  the  same  force  into 
the  water.  But  they  move  with  very  different  velocities,  from 
regions  of  higher  to  those  of  lower  osmotic  pressure.  Hydrogen 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  swiftest  of  alt  ions,  and  moves  very  much 
faster  than  chlorine.  It  will  thus  diffuse  into  the  water  more 
rapidly  than  chlorine,  and  will  tend  to  separate  from  the  chlorine. 
But  the  positive  ions  cannot  separate  from  the  negative  ions  with- 
out producing  a  separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity.  There 
will  result,  therefore,  electrostatic  attractions  betwcens  the  layers, 
which  will  retard  the  hydrogen  ions  and  accelerate  the  chlorine  ions, 
until  the  two  have  the  same  velocity. 

Differences  in  potential  will  result;  and  always  in  the  sense 
that  the  water  or  the  more  dilute  solution  will  have  the  sign  of 
the  swifter  ion.  Hydrogen  being  the  swiftest  of  all  ions,  water 
or  the  more  dilute  solution  of  acid  is  always  positive  with  respect 
to  the  more  concentrated.  Next  to  hydrogen,  in  order  of  velocity, 
comes  hydroxyL  Water,  or  the  more  dilute  solution  of  a  base,' 
must,  therefore,  always  be  negative  with  respect  to  the  more  con^ 
oentrated. 

Nemst  has  shown  not  only  how  it  is  possible  to  account,  quali- 
tatively, for  the  differences  in  potential  between  electrolytes,  but 
has  furnished  us  also  with  a  method  of  calculating  these  differences 
quantitatively. 

Given  two  solutions  of  different  concentrations  of  an  electrolyte 
like  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  composed  of  a  univalent  cation  and 
a  univalent  anion.  Let  the  velocity  of  the  cation  be  c,  and  that  of 
the  anion  a.  Let  pi  be  the  osmotic  pressure  of  both  ions  in  the 
more  concentrated  solution,  and  pi  the  osmotic  pressure  in  the  more 
dilute.     If  eg  electricity  is  passed  from  the  more  concentrated  to  the 
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of  a  gram-equivaleiit  of  cationa  will 
move  Tith  the  current,  and  — — —  of  a  gnun-equiTalent  of  aaions 
will  move  against  the  current. 

of  cations  have  moved  from  a  region  of  gteater  to  one  of 
less  osmotic  pressuie.    The  work  is :  — 


But  -  of  anions  have  moved  from  a  region  of  lower  into  one 
of  higher  osmotic  pressure.    The  work  done  upon  them  is :  — 

c  +  a  ft 

The  total  gain  is  the  difference  between  these  two :  — 

t^RT  Ina 
c  +  a  ft 

Equating  this  i^ainst  the  electrical  energy  ve*,  we  bave^ 

a    e^ 

-     ,   -0.0002  -  „o 
c  +  a  "ft 

If  c  is  greater  than  a  the  more  dilute  solution  is  posiHve,  as 
already  stated,  and  the  current  flows  on  the  outside  from  the  more 
dilute  solution  to  the  more  concentrated.  If  a  is  greater  than  c,  the 
more  dilute  solution  is  negative,  and  the  current  flows  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

If  the  velocities  of  the  two  ions  are  equal  (c  =  a),  the  right 
member  of  the  above  equation  becomes  zero,  and  there  is  no  eleo- 
tromotive  force.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  construct  a  liquid 
element  from  solutions  of  an  electrolyte  whose  cation  and  anion 
^have  the  same  velocities.  If  the  valence  of  either  ion  is  greater 
than  unity,  this  must  be  taken  into  account.  If  we  represent  the 
valence  of  the  cation  by  v,  and  that  of  the  anion  by  Vu  the  above 
expression  becomes — 

c     a 

,=^_i:io.ooo2riog^. 

c  +  a  ft 
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Nemet  prepared  liquid  elements  and  determined  their  electro- 
motive  force.  He  then  calculated  the  electromotire  force  from  iJie 
above  equation,  and  compared  the  values  found  experimentally  witit 
those  from  calculation. 

The  following  element  already  referred  to  wna  constructed:  — 

12  3  4    ■ 

Hg  -  HgCl  -  KCl  -  KCl  -  HCl  -  HCl  -  KCl  -  HgCl  -  Hg. 


to       100       100       10        10' 

The  i>otential  differences  at  the  raids  are  equal  and  opposite,  and 
therefore  equalize  one  another.  The  four  differences  in  potentaal 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  are  indicated  above.  But  the 
potential  differences  are  dependent  upon  the  relative,  not  upon  the 
absolute  osmotic  pressures.  The  potentials  at  2  and  4  are,  there- 
fore, equal  and  opposite,  and  can  also  be  left  out  of  account  This 
leaves  the  potentials  at  1  and  3,  and  these  can  be  calculated  by  the 
method  already  given.  Let  c^  and  a,  be  the  relative  velocities  of 
potassium  and  chlorine  ions,  and  c,  and  a,  the  relative  velocities  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  ions  ;  the  electromotive  force  of  this  element 
would  be  calculated  as  follows,  from  the  equation  just  deduced. 
The  electromotive  force  would  be  the  difference  between  these  two 
potentials :  — 

'^Ci  +  Oie.        Pi     c,  +  a.   «»       Pi*" 

p  and  pi  are  the  osmotic  pressures  of  the  potassium  and  chlorine 
ions  in  the  more  concentrated  and  more  dilute  solutions,  respectivelf ; 
p'  and  pi  the  osmotic  pressures  of  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  ions 
in  the  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid :  — 


Introducing  this  into  the  last  equation,  we  have 


This  is  the  expression  for  calculating  the  electromotive  force  in 
liquid  elements  like  the  above  where  the  valence  of  the  cation  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  anion.     If  they  are  different,  we  will  KpK- 
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sent  the  valence  of  the  cations  by  v  and  v',  and  that  of  the  anions 
bjr  vj  and  Vi' ;  the  equation  for  the  eleetTOmotiTe  force  would  then 
become  — 

»=.    J! — I^-IL-UlI  0.0002  Tlog^- 

[Ci  +  O,        Ct  +  Ot  Pi 

The  electromotive  force  of  &a  liquid  elements  which  have  been 
studied,  as  calculated  from  the  above  equation,  agrees  with  that 
measured,  to  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  expression  deduced  above  holds 
only  for  the  potential  at  the  contact  of  solutions  of  the  same  electro- 
lyte, the  solutions  being  of  different  concentrations.  If  .different 
electrolytes  are  used,  we  have  no  general  means  of  calculating  the 
potential  at  their  surface  of  contact 

It  should  be  stated  before  leaving  the  subject  of  liquid  elements, 
that  the  pot«ntial  at  the  contact  of  two  solutions  is  usually  not  great, 
and  that  the  electromotive  force  of  liquid  elements  is  in  general  not 
large. 

BovioM  of  Potantial  in  a  Conoeutration  Elsment.  —  We  may  now 
analyze  more  closely  the  electromotive  force  in  a  concentration  ele- 
ment in  the  light  of  what  we  have  learned  about  the  liquid  element. 
Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  concentration  el^nent  as  if  the  only 
sources  of  the  potential  were  at  the  points  of  contact  of  the  elec- 
trodes and  the  solutions.  And  indeed  this  is  practically  true  in  the 
cases  of  the  concentration  element  which  we  have  studied. 

We  have  learned  from  the  study  of  the  liquid  element  that  the 
plane  of  contact  of  two  solutions  of  an  electrolyte  is  also  a.  seat  of 
potential.  In  the  concentration  element  there  is  always  such  a 
contact  between  two  solutions  of  the  electrolyte,  and  this  must  be 
a  source  of  potential.  In  the  concentration  element  which  we  have 
studied,  this  potential  is  so  small  that  it  can  practically  be  neglected. 
While  the  potential  between  solutions  is  usually  small,  it  may,  how- 
ever, easily  assume  proportions  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
We  must  now  see  how  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  potential  at  the 
^Hmtact  of  the  two  solutions  in  the  concentration  element.  We  can 
then  analyze  the  electromotive  force  of  a  concentration  element  into 
its  three  constituents,  and  calculate  the  magnitude  of  the  potential 
at  each  electrode,  and  also  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  elec- 
trolytes. 

Let  the  potential  at  one  electrode  be  »■',  at  the  otiier  electrode 
ir",  and  at  the  contact  of  the  two  electrolytes  «■'".     The  values 
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of   these   potentials   are   calculated   b;   means  of   the   following 
formulas:  — 

ir'  =  0.0002  riog^; 
Pi 

»"= -0.0002  riog^; 
ft 

it'"  =  0.0002  r'~"ioggi. 

C  +  ffl       pt 

These  equations  obtain  for  univalent  ions.  If  the  valence  of  the 
ion  Is  greater  than  one,  this  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  way 
already  described.  The  sum  of  the  three  potentials  must  then  be 
the  potential  of  the  concentration  element. 

»'  +  »"=  -0.0002  T\Qg^; 
P\ 

(,<  +  ^^  +  ,r"'  =  0.0002  T-^log^. 

c  +  o       ft 

This  must  be  the  same  as  the  equation  already  deduced  (p.  391) 
for  the  concentration  element.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  the  case,  if  we 
consider  that  n,  =  2,  and  v  for  univalent  ions  equals  1. 

We  can  thus  calculate  the  magnitude  of  the  three  sources  of 
potential  in  a  concentration  element  of  the  first  class.  An  element 
of  this  class  has  been  chosen,  since  the  relations  are  somewhat 
simpler.  The  main  sources  of  potential  are  at  the  contact  of  elec- 
trode and  electrolyte,  while  a  very  small  potential  exists  at  the  con- 
tact of  the  two  electrolytes.  In  elements  of  this  kind  it  is  perfectly 
elear  that  there  is  no  potential  where  the  two  electrodes  come  in  con- 
tact, because  these  are  of  the  same  metal. 

Chemical  Element!.  —  In  the  elements  which  we  have  thus  far 
considered,  the  electrical  energy  is  not  produced  at  the  expense  of 
chemical  energy,  as  Le  Blanc '  clearly  points  out.  Since  the  intrin- 
sic or  chemical  energy  of  the  substances  in  the  celt  remains  unaltered, 
the  electrical  energy  produced  in  the  cell  must  come  mainly  from 
the  heat  of  surrounding  objects,  which  is  converted  into  electrical 
energy  in  the  cell.  ^ 

There  are,  however,  forms  of  elements  in  which  chemical  energy 
is  converted  into  electrical,  and  these  are  termed  chemical  elementa. 
Such  elements  may  transform  the  chemical  energy  quantitatively 
into  electrical ;  or  only  a  portion  of  the  chemical  energy  may  be 
transformed  into  electrical,  the   remainder  appearing  as  heat;  or, 

'  Lehrbuch  der  Elektroefiemie,  p.  160. 
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finally,  a  part  of  the  electrical  energy  may  come  from  the  chemical 
energy,  and  the  remainder  from  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  cell  and 
transformed  into  electrical  energy. 

There  is  thus  no  very  sharp  distinction  between  chemical  elements 
and  non-ehemical  elements.  There  are,  however,  elements  in  which 
most  of  the  electrical  enei^  comes  from  chemical  energy,  and  these 
we  will  include  under  the  head  of  chemical  elements,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  elements  where  no  chemical  enei^  is  converted 
into  electrical. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  might  be  a  large  number  of  elements  in 
which  a  small  portion  of  the  electrical  energy  was  produced  from 
chemical  ene^y,  and  the  remainder  from  heat  enei^y.  Such  would 
obviously  not  fall  into  either  of  the  above  classes. 

We  will  take  as  a  type  of  the  chemical  element  the  Darnell  ele- 
ment, which  cousifits  of  zinc  immersed  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate, 
and  copper  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Zinc  dis- 
solves, passing  into  solution  as  ions,  while  ions  of  copper  separate 
from  the  solution  in  the  metallic  form.  The  zinc  electrode  is  there- 
fore negative,  and  the  copper  positive ;  the  current  passing  on  the 
outside  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc. 

In  calculating  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Daniel!  element,  the 
solution-tension  of  both  the  copper  and  the  zinc  must  be  taken  into 
account  In  the  elements  which  we  have  thus  far  considered,  both 
electrodes  were  of  the  same  metal.  The  solution-tension  of  the 
metal  was,  therefore,  the  same  upon  both  sides  of  the  cell,  and  being 
of  equal  value  and  opposite  sign,  it  disappeared  from  the  equation 
for  the  electromotive  force  of  the  element.  Whenever  the  electrodes 
are  of  different  substances,  their  solution-tensions  being  of  unequal 
values  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  application  of  our  fundamental  equation  to  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  Daniell  element  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  it  may  be  applied  to  other  well-known  elements.  The  electro- 
motive force  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  potential  at  the  two  elec- 
trodes, since  the  potential  at  the  contact  of  the  zinc  sulphate  and 
copper  sulphate  is  so  slight  that  we  can  practically  disregard  it. 

Representing  the  potential  at  the  two  electrodes  by  w,  and  irt,  we 
have  — 

RT,    P 

,.  =  f-?i„S, 

in  which  P  and  Pi  are  the  solution-tensions  of  the  two  metals :  — 
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»,  —  »,  =  ■■  =  -— (In In-'). 

In  the  li^t  of  thu  example,  the  application  of  the  eoneeptiaiiB 
here  developed  to  other  special  cases  should  be  a  aimple  matter. 

(hdilatioa  and  Sednstiaa  Elements.  —  A  type  of  elements  -whielt 
illustrates  very  well  the  transfcHinatum  of  chemical  energy  into 
electrical,  is  known  as  the  oxidation  and  rednctioa  elements.  These 
miist  be  considered  rety  briefly.  In  a  paper  on  "  Chemical  Action 
at  a  Distance," '  Ostwald  described  snch  phenomena  as  the  follow- 
ii^.  If  we  have  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  in  contact  with  a 
solution  of  potassinm  chloride  which  contains  free  chlorine,  and 
plunge  carbon  or  platinum  electrodes  into  the  two  liquids,  we  have 
an  element  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  two  solutions  should 
come  in  contact;  they  may  be  separated  by  an  electrolyte,  say  a 
solution  of  potassium  chloride.  Ostwald  recommended  the  following 
experiment:  Two  beakers  are  filled  —  the  one  with  a  solution  of 
ferrous  chloride,  the  other  with  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride 
saturated  with  chlorine.  Platinum  electrodes  are  introduced  into 
each  vessel,  and  are  connected  with  each  other  tbitn^  a  galva- 
nometer. The  two  beakers  are  connected  by  means  tA  a  siphon 
filled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  and  the  ends  loosely 
stoppered  with  rolls  of  filter-paper.  When  the  circuit  is  closed  the 
galvanometer  shows  that  a  current  is  passitig ;  and  it  flows  in  the 
liquid  from  the  ferrous  chloride  to  the  chlorine.  Within  the  cell 
the  ferrous  ion  passes  over  into  the  ferric  ion,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  equivalent  number  of  chlorine  ions  are  formed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cell.  There  is  evidently  an  oxidation  of  the  iron  and  a  r& 
duction  of  the  chlorine  taking  place. 

We  must  now  define  oxidation  and  reduction  in  an  electrical 
seuse.  An  electricai  oxidizing  agent  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
tendency  to  form  new  negative  charges,  or  to  cause  positive  charges 
to  disappear.  An  electrical  reducing  agent  is  one  in  which  there  is 
a  tendency  to  form  new  positive  ion  charges,  or  to  cause  negative 
charges  already  present  to  disappear. 

In  the  above  element  the  ferrous  ion  takes  up  a  positive  chat^ 
from  the  electrode  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  becoming  a  ferric 
ion,  and  the  corresponding  negative  charge  is  taken  from  the  other 
electrode  by  the  chlorine,  which  becomes  an  anion.  The  electrode 
immersed  in  the  reducing  agent  (FeClt)  is,  therefore,  the  anode,  while 
the  electrode  immersed  in  the  oxidizing  agent  is  die  cathode. 


1  ZUchT.phya.  Chem.  »,  649  (1894). 
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Aa  Ostvald  obaerres,  this  element  eeemB  to  represent  chemical 
action  <u  taking  place  at  a  distance,  —  the  chloriae  in  one  vessel  con- 
verting the  ferrous  iron  in  another  vessel  into  ferric  iron.  But  as 
vre  have  just  seen,  it  is  readily  explained  in  the  light  of  the  theoiy 
of  electrolytic  dissociation. 

The  measurement  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  number  of  such 
elements  was  carried  out  in  Oatwald's  laboratory  by  W.  D.  Bancroft.' 
The  more  important  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  are :  — 

The  electromotive  force  is  an  additive  property,  i.e.  the  sum  of 
two  constants,  one  dependii^;  on  the  oxidizing  agent,  the  other  on 
the  reducing  agent 

It  is  independent  of  the  concentration,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
electrodes,  if  these  are  not  attacked  by  the  electrolytes. 

It  is  also  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  electrolyte  used  in  the 
siphon. 

Ths  Oaa-battery.  —  The  typical  gas-batt«ry  consists  of  an  electro- 
lyte, two  gases  which  can  act  chemically  upon  one  another,  and  two 
platinum  electrodes  which  are  partly  surrounded  by  the  electrolyte, 
and  partly  by  the  gases. 

Take  as  a  simple  example,  hydrogen  over  one  electrode  and 
chlorine  over  the  other,  the  electrolyte  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
electrodes  platinum.  Hydrogen  and  chlorine  will  pass  into  solution 
at  the  two  poles  until  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  force 
drixing  these  substances  into  solution  (solution-tension),  and  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  hydrochloric  acid'  solution,  which  acts 
against  the  above-named  force.  The  hydrogen  pole  is  negative, 
since  the  solution-tension  of  the  hydrogen  is  greater  than  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  solution;  the  hydrogen  atoms  becoming  ions  by 
taking  positive  electricity  from  the  platinum  electrode,  which  thus 
becomes  negative.  Exactly  the  opposite  result  is  obtained  at  the 
other  electrode,  chlorine  atoms  becoming  ions  by  taking  negative 
electricity  from  the  electrode,  which  therefore  becomes  positive. 

Ostwald*  has  shown  that  the  theory  of  Nemst  can  be  applied 
also  to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  gas-battery.  He  has  worked 
out  even  a  simpler  case  than  the  one  given  above.  We  will  take 
np  first  the  simplest  possible  case,  where  we  have  the  same  gas,  say 
bydrt^n,  over  both  electrodes,  the  hydrogen  upon  the  two  sides 
being  at  different  pressures. 

The  action  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  as  Ostwald  shows, 

>  Zttehr.phs*.  Chem.  10.  387  (1892). 
*  Lehrb.  d.  AUg.  Chem.  11,  p.  896. 
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to  equalize  the  ptesaure  of  the  gas  on  the  two  sides  of  the  oelL 
Hydrogen  must  pass  into  solntion  as  ions  upoa  the  aide  vhete  it 
is  under  the  greater  pressure,  and  ions  of  hydrogen  must  separate 
as  gas  upon  the  other  side  of  the  celL  Upon  the  side  where  hydro- 
gen atoms  are  becoming  ions,  they  take  positlTe  electricity  from  the 
electrode,  which  becomes  n^ative,  and  the  other  electrode  positive, 
because  positive  hydrogen  ions  are  giving  their  charges  up  to  it 
We  have  here  an  analogue  of  the  concentration  element,  and  the 
electromotive  force  can  be  calculated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  electromotive  force  of  this  element  also  is  the  difference  in 
the  potential  upon  the  two  sides :  — 

we*       i»i       w*       Pi 
where  P  is  the  solution-tension  of  hydrogen,  and  p,  and  pj  the  press- 
ures of  the  hydrogen  gas  upon  the  two  sides.     The  solutionrtension, 
being  the  same  upon  both  sides  of  the  cell,  disappears  as  in  the 
concentration  element,  and  then  we  have — 
0.0002  r,     p, 

Since  for  l^dr(^n,  v  =  2,  we  have  — 

«-  =  0.02901(^^. 
Pt 

Ostwald '  has  also  calculated  the  electromotive  force  for  a  gas- 
battery  consisting  of  two  gases.  But  as  this  has  been  worked  out 
much  more  fully  by  Smale,'  we  will  turn  to  his  work. 

Take  the  case  of  oxygen  at  one  pole  and  hydrogen  at  the  other. 

Let  P,  be  the  solution-tension  of  hydrogen. 

Let  P,  be  the  solution-tension  of  oxygen. 

Let  T  be  the  absolute  temperature. 

The  potential  at  the  hydrogen  pole  is — 

ir,  =  0.0002  r  log  5. 
Pt 
Since  the  solution-tension  of  oxygen  is  negative,  — 


r  =  0.0002riog/^5--&"\i 
\Pi     Pi/ 

=0.0002  riogp+^»Y 

*  ZUchr.  phyt.  Chem.  14,  &77,  and  18,  663. 
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The  theoretical  consequences  of  this  equation  are  rery  interest- 
ing. P,  and  Pi,  the  solution-tensions  of  the  gases,  are  independent 
of  the  nature  and  concenfrotfon  of  the  etectrolyte  used  on.  the  two  sides 
of  the  element;  ai)d  />,  and  pt  are  practically  constant  for  solntions  of 
nearly  the  same  dissociation. 

Smale '  has  tested  this  point,  using  seven  acids,  three  bases,  and 
seven  salts.  The  concentrations  for  the  same  electrolyte  vary  in 
most  cases  from  0.1  to  0.001  normal.  He  found  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  hydrogen-oxygen  battery  was  practically  con- 
stant, independent  of  both  the  nature  and  concentration  of  the 
electrolytes  used  beneath  the  gases. 

A  few  results  taken  from  the  work  of  Smale  will  bring  out  this 
fact. 


EucTBOLnm  Ubed 

Co»™™™h  No^... 

E.M.F. 

Ha 

0.1 

0.098 

HCl 

0.01 

LOse 

HCl 

0.001 

1.066 

KOH 

0.1 

1.008 

KOH 

0.01 

1.005 

KOH 

0.001 

1.003 

K,S04 

0.1 

1.074 

KiSO* 

0.01 

1.060 

K,^. 

0.001 

i.oeo 

The  results  thus  agree  satisfactorily  with  the  deduction  from 
theory. 

If  instead  of  oxygen  other  gases,  as  chlorine,  are  used,  the 
electromotive  force  depend?  upon  the  concentration  of  the  electro- 
lyte, which  also  agrees  with  theory,  as  is  shown  by  Smale. 

This  work  of  Smale  furnishes  then  another  beautiful  experi- 
mental confirmation  of  the  consequences  of  that  theory,  which  has 
enabled  us  to  calculate  the  electromotive  force  of  concentration 
elements,  liquid  elements,  etc. 

A  number  of  other  types  of  elements  might  be  taken  up,  and 
their  electromotive  force  calculated  from  the  method  of  Nernst, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  based  upon  Van't  Hoffs  laws  of 
osmotic  pressure  and  Airhenius'  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation. 
This  is,  however,  not  necessary,  since  the  application  to  special 
cases  is  simple  if  the  fundamental  principles  are  once  grasped. 


>£oc  elt. 
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UEASUREMENT  OF  DIFFERENCES  OF  POTENTIAL  BETWEEN 
METALS  AND  ELECTROLYTES  —  CALCULATION  OF  THE 
SOLUTION-TENSION  OF   METALS 

SUfennow  of  Potantial  twtwean  X«t&U  and  ELaotrolytM.  — It  is 
obvious  from  our  studieB  of  the  action  of  the  primaiy  cell,  that  when 
a  metal  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  there  is  established 
a  difference  in  potential  between  the  metal  and  the  solution.  In- 
deed, wa  have  seen  that  this  is  the  chief  source  of  the  electromotlre 
force  in  such  elements.  The  cause  of  this  difference  in  potential 
we  have  learned  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  solution-tension  of  the 
metal  tending  to  drive  ions  from  the  metal  into  the  solution,  and  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution  acting  counter  to  this,  tending  to 
cause  the  cations  already  present  to  separate  on  the  electrode  in  the 
metallic  condition.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  the  Helmholtz 
double  layer,  and  a  difference  in  potential  between  the  metal  and 
the  solution.  It  is  very  desirable  to  know  the  magnitude  of  these 
potential  differences,  and  to  the  measurement  of  such  differences  we 
shall  now  turn. 

Xeasnrement  of  Individnal  DiffennoM  of  PotsntiaL  —  A  number 
of  methods  have  been  devised  and  used  for  measuring  differences  I 

of  potential  between  metals  and  solutions.  Beference  only  can  be 
made  to  that  involving  the  use  of  drop-electrodes.*    We  shall  now  I 

study  in  some  detail  the  method  involving  the  use  of  the  "  normal 
electrode."     This  method  is  based  upon  the  use  of  an  electrode   ' 
whose  potential  is  known.     This  is  connected  with  the  electrode  ! 

whose  difference  in  potential  it  is  desired  to  measure,  and  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  whole  determined.  Since  the  potential 
of  the  normal  electrode  is  known,  that  of  the  electrode  in  question  i 

is  determined  at  once,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  two  when 
combined  being  the  difference  between  the  potentials  on  the  two 
sides. 

The  form  of  "normal  electrode"  used  by  Ostwald  is  shown 
in  Fig.  52.     The  bottom  of  a  glass  tube  A,  about  8  em.   high,  , 

and  2  to  2^  cm.  in  diameter,  is  covered  with  mercury.  Over 
the  mercury  is  placed  a  layer  of  mercurous  chloride,  and  the  glass  ; 

vessel  is  then  fiUed  with  a  normal  solution  of  potassium  chloride.  ' 

A  platinum  wire,  Pi,  passed  into  a  glass  tube  and  protruding  beyond 
its  end,  dips  into  the  mercury.     This  serves  as  one  electrode.    The 

'  Ostwald :  ZUehr.  phgi.  Chtm.  1,  6S3  (1B8T} ;  we  also  Ouaina  of  SUetro- 
cftemulry,  Jonea  (Elec.  Bev.  Pub.  Co.).  i 
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other  glass  tnbe,  t,  passing  through  the  ooik,  is  filled  also  with  the 
normal  solution  of  potassium  chloride.  The  glass  tube,  t^  at  the  end 
of  the  rubber  tube,  is  inserted  into  the  liquid  whose  potential 
against  a  given  metal  it  is  desired  to  measure.  The  metal  serves 
aa  the  second  electrode.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  whole 
system  is  now  meas- 
ured. Knowing  the 
potential  on  the  one 
side,  that  on  the  other 
is  obtained  at  once. 

If  the  liquid  in 
the  electrode  whose 
potential  it  is  desired 
to  measure  acts  chem- 
ically upon  potassium 
cbloride,  a  solution  of 
some  indifferent  sub- 
stance is  interposed 
between  the  two. 
Thus,  if  we  were  measuring  the  difference  in  potential  between  lead 
and  lead  nitrate,  a  solution  of  some  neutral  nitrate  (as  potassium  or 
sodium)  would  be  interposed  in  the  circuit.  The  use  of  potassium 
chloride  is  ver;  desirable,  since  the  potassium  and  chlorine  ions 
move  with  very  nearly  the  same  velocity,  and,  therefore,  any  poten- 
tial difference  at  the  contact  of  the  two  electrolytes  would  be  very 
small. 

The  pot«ntial  of  the  normal  electrode  just  described  is  0.66  volt 
The  metal  is  positive,  the  electrolyte  negative,  which  means  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  mercury  ions  present  to  separate  from 
the  solution  as  metallic  mercury;  and  this  tendency  is  espressed  in 
potential  by  0.56  volt 

In  such  measurements  the  potential  of  the  metal  is  taken  as 
zero,  and  the  electrolyte  expressed  as  either  positive  or  negative. 
The  normal  electrode  just  described  has  then  a  potential  of  —  0.56 
volt 

By  means  of  this  normal  electrode,  potential  differences  between 
metals  and  electrolytes  can  be  easily  measured. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example,  the  potential  difference  of  magnesium 
against  a  normal  solution  of  magnesium  chloride.  The  "normal 
electrode  "  is  connected  with  a  vessel  containing  a  normal  solution 
of  magnesium  chloride,  into  which  a  bar  of  magnesium  dips.  The 
electromotive  force  of  this  combination  was  measured  and  found  to 
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tie  L791  Tolts.    We  know  that  the  ekctramoliTe  fane,  w,  td  i3m 


BT. 


?_«?b.fi. 


(1) 


in  which  P  is  the  8oIutioii4«nd(»  of  magnesiiun,  p  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  magnesimu  ions  in  the  Bolutim,  2  the  Tslence  of 
magnesiam ;  P,  the  solutiMt-teiuion  of  mennuy,  and  p,  the  osmotic 
presaore  of  the  mercmy  iona  in  the  soluticm.  We  have  just  seeu, 
however,  that,  nT      j> 

:^lniJ=-0.S6volt 
^        Pi 
Sabstttnting  in  eqnatiOD  (1)  we  have  — 

1.791  =  :^bi^+0^ 
2e,      p 

-^^  1.231  Tolts. 


BT 

fir, 

2<, 


Ini 


^  hi  :^= 0.029  log  £ 


therefore, 


0.029  h)g  -  =  1.231  Tolts. 


The  difference  in  potential  between  magnesiam  and  a  normal  aoln- 
tion  of  magnesinm  chloride  is,  then,  1.231  volts. 

The  differences  of  potential  between  a  number  of  metals  and 
normal  or  saturated  solutionB  of  their  salts  have  been  measured  by 
Neumann,  working  in  Ostwald's  laboratory.  The  following  data 
are  taicen  from  the  results  which  he  obtained :  — 


l.„^ 

SDLTUn 

CmAura 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Tin 

Lead 

Copper 

Mercury 

Sllvor 

Gold 

Platinum 

VotU 
+  1.239 
+  1.040 
+  0.K4 

+  o.i«a 

+  0.098 

-  0.019 
-0.022 

-  0.615 
-0.980 

-  0.974 

VolU 
+  1.231 
+  1.016 
+  0.603 
+  0.17< 
+  0.087 
-  0.016 
-OJBO 
-0.086 
-0.096 

■    -  1.366 
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Effect  of  the  Hfttore  of  th.»  Anion.  —  The  question  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  anion  on  the  potential  between  the  metal  and  the  Bolution 
vas  raised  b;  Neumann.  In  addition  to  Bulphat«s  and  chlorides, 
which  gave  very  neatly  the  same  results,  ht)  used  also  nitrates  aud 
acetates.  The  results  in  the  latter  cases  were  very  different  from 
those  obtained  with  the  chlorides  and  sulphates.  The  discrepancies 
in  the  case  of  the  acetates  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  as  due  to 
differences  in  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  different  salts.  In 
the  case  of  the  nitrates  the  NO,  ion  undoubtedly  has  some  action 
on  the  metal  electrodes.  If,  however,  we  take  all  of  these  possibilities 
into  account,  there  are  still  discrepancies  which  are  not  satisfactorily 
expl^oed. 

To  t«st  the  effect  of  the  anion  on  the  potential  difference, 
Neumann '  prepared  twenty-three  salts  of  thallium,  and  studied  the 
potential  between  the  metal  and  their  solutions  at  different  concen- 
trations. These  include  the  thallium  salts  of  seventeen  organic  acids, 
five  inorganic  acids,  and  the  hydroxide.  A  few  of  his  results  are 
g^ven  below. 


, 

n 

„ 

10 

FoUntlll 

PolenlW 

PounUil 

Hydwride       .       .       . 

0.870 

0.704 

0.716 

Nitrate     .... 

0.671 

0.7066 

0.716 

Formate    .... 

■      0.675 

0.7046 

0.715 

Acetate     .... 

0.677 

0.7066 

0.716 

Malonate  .... 

0.67S 

0.706 

0.716 

Tartrate   .... 

0.677 

0.705 

0.715 

Benio.l«.        .        .        . 

0.080 

0.706 

0.7165 

These  results  show  that  for  equally  dissociated  substances,  the 
anion  is  without  influence  as  far  as  the  salts  of  thallium  are  con- 
cerned. 

Calcolatiou  of  fhe  Bolntion-tension  of  Ketab.  —  The  difference  in 
potential  between  a  metal  and  the  solution  of  the  electrolyte  in  which 
it  is  immersed  is  due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  solution-tension  of  the 
metal,  aud  to  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  cations  in  the  solution.  If 
we  know  the  value  of  this  potential  difference  and  of  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  catioi]s  in  the  solution,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  cal- 

1  ZUeAr.  phy».  Chem.  14,  225  (1694). 
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culate  the  solution-tension  of  tlie  metal.  We  have  seen  that  the 
potential  difference,  which  we  will  call  v,  is  expressed  thus :  — 

0.058  ,      P 

x  = log  -, 

n,  p 

where  n,  ia  the  valence  of  the  cation,  p  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
cations  in  the  solution,  and  P  the  solution-tension  of  the  metaL  If 
X  and  p  are  known,  P  can  be  calculated  at  once.    Thus :  — 

The  solution-tensions  of  some  of  the  more  common  metals  calco- 
lated  from  this  equation,  using  the  values  of  t  as  found  by  Neumann, 
are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  values  of  v  for  the  chlorides 
are  used  whenever  they  were  determined ;  when  this  is  not  avail- 
able, the  value  for  the  sulphate  was  used.  The  value  of  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  cations  in  the  normal  solutions  is  taken  as  22  atmos- 
pheres. 

Magueriom 10" 

ZiDo 10" 

Aluminium 10» 

Cadmium 3  x  10* 

Iron 10« 

Cotalt 2  X  10» 

Nickel    .       .       .  1  X 10" 

Le»d 10-» 

Mercury 10-" 

Silver 10-" 

Copper 10-" 

The  Teniion  Series.  —  When  the  metals  are  arranged  as  above 
in  the  order  of  their  solution-tensions,  we  have  what  is  known  as  the 
tension  series.  The  position  of  a  metaJ  in  the  tension  series,  like 
its  position  in  the  Periodic  System,  conditions  many  of  its  properties. 
Thus,  a  metal  anywhere  in  the  series  will  tend  to  precipitate  from 
its  salts  any  metal  lower  in  the  series.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that 
zinc  will  precipitate  copper  from  its  salts,  and  so  on. 

A  metal  at  any  point  in  the  series,  when  made  one  pole  of  a 
battery  against  a  metal  lower  in  the  series  as  the  other  pole,  will 
throw  off  ions  into  solution,  and  thus  become  the  negative  pole. 
Thus,  zinc  is  the  negative  pole  in  almost  all  elements  in  which  it 
occurs.  The  position  of  an  element  in  the  tension  series  is  thus  a 
matter  of  fundamental  importance,  being  very  closely  connected  with 
the  inherent  nature  of  the  metal  itself. 
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CottBtaoey  of  Sohition-toiuioB. — It  was  supposed  for  a  tinie  that 
the  solution-tension  of  a  metal  is  a  characteristic  constant  for  the 
substance.  This  view  was  held  by  Ostwald  and  developed  in  his 
Lehrbuch.  On  page  862  it  is  stated  that  "  the  value  P,  of  the  elec- 
trolytic solution-pressure,  is  a  constant  peculiar  to  the  metal,  which 
depends  upon  the  temperature  only,  and  genendly  increases  with 
increasing  temperature." 

So  far  as  we  know  this  holds  for  a  given  solvent,  but  does  not 
apply  to  different  solvents.  Jones '  has  found  that  the  solution-ten- 
sion of  metallio  silver,  when  immersed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  is  only  about  one-twentieth  of  that  in  an  aqueous 
solution.  We  can,  therefore,  regard  solution -tension  as  a  constant 
only  for  any  given  solvent  in  which  the  salts  of  the  metal  are  dis- 
solved. Indeed,  this  is  what  ve  would  expect,  when  we  consider 
that  nearly  every  substance  dissolves  differently  in,  or  has  a  specific 
solution-tension  toward,  every  solvent.  If  the  substances  which 
dissolve  readily  in  solvents  vary  so  greatly  from  solvent  to  solvent, 
as  we  know  they  do,  why  should  not  substances  which  are  only 
slightly  soluble,  such  as  the  metals,  show  this  same  difference  ? 

Kahlenberg*  has  extended  the  work  which  was  begun  by  Jones, 
using  a  number  of  metals  and  quite  a  number  of  solvents.  He  con- 
firms the  above  conclusion  that  the  solution-tensions  of  metals  vary 
greatly  from  solvent  to  solvent.  Quite  recently,  Jones  and  Smith* 
have  shown  that  the  solution-tension  of  zinc  in  water  is  10"  times  its 
solution- tension  in  ethyl  alcohol. 

Difference  in  Solntion-tennana  of  Xetals.  Chemical  Action  at  a 
Distance.  —  Reference  *  has  already  been  made  to  the  paper  by  Ost- 
wald on  "  Chemical  Action  at  a  Distance."  Under  that  same  head 
he  describes  an  experiment  which  must  be  referred  to  here.  Ost- 
wald begins  his  pa.pei  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  amalga- 
mated zinc  is  not  dissolved  by  dilute  acids,  but  if  the  zinc  is 
surrounded  by  a  platinum  wire,  it  is  dissolved  by  the  acid.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  for  the  platinum  wire  to  surround  the  zinc,  for  if 
the  wire  touches  the  zinc  at  any  one  point,  solution  will  take  place. 

Ostwald  suggests  that  the  zinc  and  platinum  wire  be  joined  at 
one  place,  and  then  the  free  ends  of  both  immersed  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining, say,  potassium  sulphate.  Let  a  screen  of  some  porous  ma- 
terial be  placed  between  these  free  ends  of  the  platinum  and  zinc, 

1  Ztschr.  phya.  Ckem.  14,  346  (1894).     Phg*.  Ben.  S,  81  (1804). 
*Journ.  Phyi.  Chem.  8,  37B  (1889). 
*Amer.  Chem.  Jourii.  33,  .^97  (IflOO). 
*ZUehr.phyt.  Chem.  S,  640  (1802). 
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so  that  the  salt  eolutioQ  around  the  one  is  separated  from  that 
around  the  other.  He  then  asks  the  question,  to  which  metal  must 
sulphuric  acid  be  added  in  order  that  the  zinc  may  be  dissolved  by 
the  acid '! 

"The  question  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  absurd;  since  in  order 
that  the  zinc  should  dissolve,  it  appears  to  be  self-evident  that  the 
acid  should  be  added  to  the  zinc.  If  we  carry  out  the  experiment^ 
we  find  exactly  the  reverse  to  be  true.  The  zinc  does  not  dissolve 
rapidly,  if  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  potassium  sulphate  around 
the  zinc.  If,  on  the  contraty,  the  acid  is  added  to  the  solution 
around  the  platinum,  the  zinc  dissolves  with  a  copious  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas.  The  hydrogen  appears  on  the  platinum,  as  is  always 
the  case  when  zinc  is  in  combination  with  platinum.  To  dissolve 
the  zinc  under  the  conditions  described,  the  solvents  must  not  be 
allowed  to  act  on  the  metal  to  be  dissolved,  but  on  the  platinum 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  zinc." 

A  number  of  other  cases  are  cited. 

Zinc  in  sodium  chloride  behaves  in  the  same  manner  when  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  the  platinum.  Cadmium  also  behaves  like 
zinc.  Tin,  surrounded  by  sodium  chloride,  dissolves  when  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  the  platinum.  Aluminium  behaves  like  tin. 
Silver  connected  with  platinum  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  when  a 
few  drops  of  chromic  acid  are  added  to  the  platinum.  Gold  die- 
solves  in  sodium  chloride,  if  chlorine  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
platinum. 

Experiment  to  demonatrate  Chemical  Actton  at  a  Diatauoe.  —  Fill 
a  beaker  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphate.  Take  a  piece  of 
glass  tubing  about  10  cm.  long  and  2  cm.  wide,  and  close  the  lower 
end  with  vegetable  parchment.  Fit  a  bar  of  pure  zinc,  about  10  cm. 
long,  tightly  into  a  cork  which  just  closes  the  top  of  this  glass  tube. 
Fill  the  glass  tube  with  some  of  the  same  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate,  and  insert  the  bar  of  zinc  —  the  cork  closing  the  top  of  the 
glass  tube.  Around  the  top  of  the  zinc  bar  above  the  cork  wrap  a 
piece  of  platinum  wire  of  anfiicient  length  to  reach  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  beaker,  when  the  glass  tube  is  introduced  into  the 
beaker  in  the  manner  to  be  described  hereafter.  The  free  end  of 
the  platinum  wire  should  be  coiled  upon  itself  a  number  of  times,  or 
it  is  better  if  it  is  connected  with  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  a  few 
centimetres  square,  so  as  to  expose  a  larger  surface. 

The  glass  tube  is  now  immersed  in  the  beaker  until  the  surface 
of  the  solution  in  the  tube  is  only  a  centimetre  or  two  above  the 
surface  of  the  solution  in  the  beaker,  the  free  end  of  the  platinum 
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Tire,  OF  the  platmnm  foil,  being  allowed  to  test  od  the  bottom  of 
the  beaker. 

If  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  aoid  are  introduced  into  the  potassium 
flulphate  just  around  the  bar  of  zinc,  the  zinc  will  be  very  slightly 
affected.  But  if  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  poured  upon  the 
coiled  end  of  the  platinum  wire,  or  upon  the  platinum  foil,  the  zinc 
will  dissolve  rapidly  in  the  neutral  potassium  sulphate  which  sur- 
roonds  it,  and  a  copious  evolution  of  hydrogen  will  take  place  from 
the  platinum,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  After 
a  few  moments  the  presence  of  zinc  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  inner 
tube,  by  any  of  the  well-known  reactions  for  zinc. 

As  Ostwald  states,  similar  phenomena  have  long  been  known. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  Thomsen '  described  a  galvanic  element, 
which  consists  of  copper  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  carbon  in  a 
chromate  mixture.  When  the  carbon  and  copper  were  connected, 
the  metal  dissolved  as  the  sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid,  in  which 
copper  alone  is  not  soluble.  Becquerel,*  observed  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon in  the  case  of  the  element  Cu-ZnSOi-ZnBO(-Zu.  While 
many  similar  facta  were  known,  there  was  no  rational  explanation 
offered  to  account  for  them  until  Arrhenias  proposed  the  Theory  of 
Free  Ions. 

It  is  almost  self-evident  that  the  phenomenon  is  closely  connected 
with  electrical  changes.  Ostwald  demoustrated  this  by  introducing 
between  the  metal  and  the  platinum  a  fairly  sensitive  galvanoscope. 
When  the  acid  was  added  to  the  platinum,  the  presence  of  a  current 
was  shown  by  the  throw  of  the  instrument 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  perfectly  simple,  now 
that  we  have  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  and  are  familiar 
with  its  application  to  the  primary  cell. 

When  metallic  zinc  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  neutral  salt, ' 
like  potassium  sulphate,  it  sends,  in  consequence  of  its  own  solution- 
tension,  a  certain  number  of  zinc  iotis  into  the  solution.  The  zinc 
is  thus  made  negative,  and  the  solution,  which  has  received  the  posi- 
tive ions,  positive.  This  continues  until  a  definite  difference  in 
potential  between  metal  and  solution  is  established.  The  amount  of 
metal  required  to  effect  this  condition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  so  small 
that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  any  chemical  means. 

The  zinc  cannot  dissolve  further,  because  of  the  excess  of  positive 
ions  in  the  solution.  In  order  that  more  zinc  may  pass  into  solution, 
some  of  these  positive  ions  must  be  removed.     If  the  zinc  is  in  com- 

>  Poffg.  Attn.  111.  193  (1300).  *  ..^nn.  CMm.  Phjfl.  [2],  U,  5  (1829). 
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binfttioQ  with  anoth«r  metal,  such  as  platmnm,  the  latter  takes  the 
same  aegative  charge  aa  the  zinc.  When  the  platinum  is  immetsed 
in  the  solution,  it  attracts  the  excess  of  positive  ions  in  the  solution, 
and  these  collect  upon  the  platinum. 

We  would  expect  the  excess  of  positive  ions  in  the  solution  to 
give  up  their  charge  to  the  negative  platinum,  and  separate  from  the 
solution,  or,  in  case  of  potassium  decompose  the  wat«r  which  is 
present.  This  depends  both  upon  the  nature  of  the  ion  and  of  the 
electrode.  If  the  positive  ion  is  the  potassium  of  potassium  sul- 
phate, the  difference  in  potential  produced  by  introducing  the  zinc 
'  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  this  ion  to  lose  its  charge  to  the  platinum. 
If  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  platinum,  the  difference  in  poten- 
tial produced  by  introducing  the  bu  of  zinc^  is  sufficient  to  compel 
the  hydrogen  to  give  up  its  positive  chai^  to  the  platinum,  and 
separate  as  ordinary  hydrogen.  The  platiaum,  having  received 
positive  electricity  from  the  hydrogen  ions,  conducts  this  over  to  the 
zinc.  The  zinc  becomes  less  negative  than  before  the  hydn^en 
separated  at  the  platinum,  and  the  difference  in  potential  between 
the  ^nc  and  the  surrounding  solution  is  less  than  before.  Mwe 
zinc  dissolves  or  passes  over  into  ions,  more  hydrogen  ions  give  up 
their  charge  to  the  platinum  and  separate  as  gas;  and  this  continues 
until  all  of  the  zinc  has  dissolved,  or  all  of  the  hydn^n  ions  faftve 
separated  as  gas. 

As  Ostwald  observes,  this  explanation  shows  not  only  why  the 
acid  must  be  added  to  the  platinum  and  not  to  the  zinc,  but  throws 
light  also  on  the  problem  of  the  solution  of  metals  in  general.  A 
word  or  two  on  this  subject.  It  has  long  been  known  that  pure  zinc 
does  not  dissolve  in  ncids,  while  impure  zinc  readily  dissolves.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  zinc  in  the  two  cases  has  the  same  tendency 
to  dissolve.  Pure  zinc  dissolves  readily  when  in  contact  with  a 
metal,  such  as  platinum,  which  has  a  small  solution- tension.  As  we 
have  seen  from  the  foregoing  explanation,  the  difference  is  not  in 
the  solution  of  the  zinc,  but  in  the  ease  with  which  the  hydrogen 
can  escape  from  the  solution.  The  presence  of  a  metal  with  smal) 
solution- tension  allows  this  to  take  place  more  readily,  and  this  is 
the  reason  that  impure  zinc  dissolves  in  acids. 

The  reason  why  pure  zinc  does  not  dissolve  in  acids  is  became 
this  metal  has  a  strong  positive  solution-tension ;  it  sends  positively 
charged  ions  into  solution  under  a  high  solution- tension,  and,  there- 
fore, opposes  the  separation  of  any  other  positive  ion,  like  hydrogen, 
upon  it.  Pure  zinc,  therefore,  does  not  disedve  in  acids,  because 
the  hydrogen  Ions  cannot  give  up  their  positive  charges  and  escapa 
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When  a  metal  like  platinum,  which  has  a  small  solution-tension, 
is  present,  the  hydrogen  can  easily  give  up  its  charge  to  this  metal 
and  escape  as  gas.  The  zinc,  because  of  its  high  solution-tension, 
and  because  the  hydrogen  cations  can  so  easily  escape,  then  dis- 
solres. 

To  repeat  the  essential  steps  in  the  explanation  of  the  experi- 
ment described  above:  Pure  zinc  immersed  in  potassium  (or  any 
soluble)  sulphate,  to  which  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  or  in  a  solution 
of  pure  sulphuric  acid  itself,  does  not  dissolve  because  the  zinc  has 
such  a  high  solution-tension  that  the  hydrogen  ions  caunot  give  up 
their  charge  to  it  and  escape.  The  zinc,  however,  throws  a  few  ions  - 
into  solution  and  becomes  negatively  charged.  If  now  the  zinc  is 
connected  with  platinum,  which  has  a  small  solution-tension,  and 
the  acid  added  to  the  platinum,  the  hydrogen  ions  can  easily  give  up 
their  charge  to  the  platinum  and  escape  as  gas.  The  platinum, 
-which  was  at  the  potential  of  the  zinc  with  which  it  is  in  combina- 
tion, now  becomes  positive  with  respect  to  the  zinc,  and  a  positive 
charge  therefore  flows  from  the  platinum  to  the  zinc.  The  zinc, 
having  received  positive  electricity,  can  begin  dissolvit^  anew,  and 
continue  to  pass  into  solution  as  long  as  it  receives  positive  elec- 
tricity from  the  platinum — as  long,  therefore,  as  there  are  any 
hydrogen  ions  in  the  solution  to  furnish  positive  electricity  to  the 
platinum.  Or,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  express  it,  as  long  as  there 
is  any  acid  in  contact  with  the  platinum. 

This  subject  will  be  concluded  with  a  paragraph  from  this  &s- 
cinating  paper  by  Ostwald :  "  We  see  that  the  usual  explanation, 
that  solution  takes  place  because  of  galvanic  currents  between  the 
zinc  and  the  other  metals,  is  not  in  strict  accord  with  the  facts.  The 
galvanic  currents  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  process  of  solu- 
tion, but  they  are  not  the  primary  causes  of  the  solution.  They  are 
set  up,  rather,  by  the  process  of  solution,  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily accompany  since  solution  is  a  question  of  ion  formation  and 
disappearance.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  positive  ions  present  to 
separate  in  any  way  from  the  solvent,  solution  takes  place," 


ELECTROLYSIS  AND  POLARIZATION 

Fanage  <tf  Eleetrioity  throngh  Eleotrolytes.  —  When  the  two  elec- 
trodes of  a  battery,  or  of  any  other  source  of  electricity,  are  placed 
in  a  solution  of  an  electrolyte,  the  current  flows  through  the  solution 
from  one  electrode  to  the  other.     Much  confusion  has  existed  in  the 
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naming  of  these  electrodes.  If  we  refer  to  them  as  positire  and  uega- 
tire,  this  is  ambiguous.  If  we  name  them  in  terms  of  the  diiection 
of  the  flow  of  current,  we  must  specify  whether  we  mean  the  flow  on 
the  outside  or  on  the  inside  of  the  cell.  The  best  method  is  to  call 
that  electrode  the  cathode  toward  which  the  current  flows  in  the  cell, 
and  the  other  electrode  the  anode. 

The  current  can  pass  through  solutions  of  electrolytes,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  only  one  manner ;  i.e.  by  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the 
ions  in  the  solution  —  the  cations  carrying  the  positive  charge  toward 
the  cathode,  the  anions  the  negative  charge  toward  the  anode.  These 
ions  give  up  their  charges  to  the  respective  electrodes  or  poles,  and 
thus  become  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms.  These  may  then  separate 
from  the  solution,  or  secondary  reactions  may  take  place.  This  pro- 
cess is  known  as  eleetrvlysis. 

The  actual  process  at  the  poles  may  be  quite  different,  in  many 
cases,  from  what  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  j  but  this  will  be  caa- 
sidered  a  little  later. 

Prodnflti  of  Elsotrolynt.  —  When  the  ions  give  up  their  chaises 
to  the  electrodes,  they  may  be  capable  of  an  independent  existence, 
or  they  may  not,  depending  upon  their  nature.  Uany  cations,  such 
as  some  of  the  metals,  are  capable  of  such  an  existence,  while  very 
few  anions  can  ez  ist  as  such,  after  they  give  up  their  negative  charge. 
In  the  latter  case  they  may  decompose  into  entirely  new  products,  or 
may  react  with  some  other  substance  present  and  give  rise  to  second- 
ary products.  We  must  distinguish,  then,  between  primary  and  aeo- 
ondary  products  of  electrolysis. 

The  primary  products  of  electrolysis  are  the  metals,  which  sepa- 
rate as  such  from  the  solutions  of  their  salts ;  also  other  elements 
which  separate  as  such,  e.g.  hydrogen,  chlorine,  etc.  The  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  place  tbese  substances  among  the  secondary 
products,  because  the  atoms  polymerize  to  form  molecules,  and  thus 
separating  them  from  the  metals  which  are  primary  products,  does 
not  seem  to  he  well  founded.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  two  hydro- 
gen atoms,  two  chlorine  atoms,  etc.,  unite  to  form  a  molecule,  but  does 
any  one  suppose  that  the  molecule  of  a  metal  in  the  solid  state  is 
identical  with  the  atom  ?  The  fact  that  the  molecule  of  many  met- 
als is  identical  with  the  atom  when  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  mer- 
cury, which  we  have  seen  to  be  true,  is  no  argument  that  such  is  the 
case  in  the  pure  metal.  The  metallic  atoms  probably  polymeriie  as 
much  or  more  than  the  chlorine  atoms. 

The  secondary  products  of  electrolysis  may  be  formed  in  at  least 
four  ways :  — 
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(1)  The  ions  may  react  with  the  vater  present  as  solvent. 

(2)  They  may  react  with  more  of  the  electrolyte. 

(3)  They  may  react  with  the  electrodes. 

(4)  They  may  decompose  into  entirely  new  products. 

Polarication.  —  If  a  current  is  passed  throuj^h  an  element  contain- 
ing metal  electrodes  surrounded  by  salts  of  the  same  metal,  the  elec- 
trodes are  not  changed,  and  the  solutions  around  the  electrodes  are 
not  changed  essentially,  although  they  do  undergo  slight  changes  in 
concentration.  The  difCerence  in  potential  between  the  electrode 
and  the  surrouuding  solution  remains,  therefore,  practically  constant, 
and  such  electrodes  are  termed  non-polar^iaMe. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  the  electrode  or  the  electrolyte  is 
changed  appreciably  by  the  passage  of  the  current,  the  difference  in 
potential  between  the  two  does  not  remain  constant,  butchanges  with 
the  passage  of  the  current.  Such  electrodes  are  termed  polarimble. 
When  such  a  change  is  effected,  it  always  takes  place  in  the  sense  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  current.  If  two  polarizable  electrodes, 
through  which  a  current  has  been  passing  for  a  time,  are  closed  in 
circuit,  a  current  will  set  up  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  which 
effected  the  polarization.  This  is  known  as  the  polarization  current, 
and  its  electromotive  force  the  electromotive  force  of  polarization. 
A  quantitative  study  of  polarization  currents  will  show  that  they 
gradually  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 

K«thod  of  Meamring  Folarization.  —  When  a  current  passes 
throi^h  an  electrolyte  there  is  electrolysis,  and  consequently  polari- 
zation at  both  poles.  The  electromotive  force  pi  polarization  is, 
therefore,  made  up  of  two  differences  in  potential  between  metals 
and  electrolytes.  In  measuring  polarization  we  must  measure  the 
potential  at  each  electrode.  A  method  has  been  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Fuchs.'  The  following  modification  of  this  method  was  used 
by  Le  Blanc' 

The  electrolyte  whose  polarization  it  is  desired  to  study  is  intro- 
duced into  the  tube  T  (Fig.  53).  Two  electrodes  connected  with  the 
element  E,  which  furnishes  the  polarizing  current,  are  introduced  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  To  measure  the  potential  at  either  electrode, 
we  connect  this  electrode  with  a  normal  electrode.  To  measure  the 
potential  at  b,  the  arm  of  the  normal  electrode  n  is  connected  with 
the  electrolyte  in  c,  and  the  wire  from  the  normal  electrode  con- 
nected with  b  through  the  arrangement  for  measuring  electromotive 

1  POfff.  Ann.  IM,  160  (1875). 

>  Zf(Ar.  phyt.  Chem.  %,  290  (18S1)  ;  U,  8S2  (1698)  ;  U,  16S  (1804). 
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force.  The  electromotire  force  of  this  element  ia  then  measured. 
Knowing  the  potential  of  the  normal  electrode  and  the  potential  at 
the  contact  of  the  two  electrolTtes  in  c,  we  know  the  potential  at  the 


x^lk^S'^ 
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electrode  b.  The  potential  at  the  electrode  a  can  be  measured  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Xenilti  of  the  Xeanmment  of  Polarization.  —  If  the  polarizing 
current  is  at  first  very  weak  and  gradually  increases  in  strength,  the 
current  of  polarization  will  also  increase  rapidly  in  strength.  After 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  polarizing  current  has  become  quite 
large,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  current  of  polarization  will  in- 
crease as  the  former  increases,  but  mote  and  more  slowly.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  maximum  of  polarization  attainable.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  high  an  electromotive  force  of  polarization  can  be  realized. 
Streintz '  has  described  an  anode  polarization  of  seventeen  volts. 

Le  Blanc '  has  measured  the  electromotive  force  which  is  required 
in  order  that  a  continuous  steady  current  may  be  passed  through  an 
electrolyte  so  as  to  effect  a  continuous  decomposition.  He  found  that 
for  a  given  substance  under  given  conditions  this  had  a  definite  value. 
This  he  termed  the  Decompoaition  Value  of  the  substance. 

If  the  electromotive  force  of  the  current  used  is  smaller  than  the 
"  decomposition  value  "  of  the  substance  in  question,  a  throw  of  the 
galvanometer  will  manifest  itself;  but  the  instrument  will  soon 
return  to  its  original  position,  showing  that  there  is  only  an  instan- 
taneous passage  of  the  current  through  the  electrolyte.  The  "de- 
composition values "  of  electrolytes  have  been  shown  to  be  very 
interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  nature  of  electrolysis  itself.  The 
"  values  "  for  normal  solutions  of  a  few  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  taken 
from  the  paper  by  Le  Blanc,'  will,  therefore,  be  given. 


1  Wied.  Ann.  SS,  118  (1887).  «  ZUchr.  ph] 

*  Ibid.,  p.  316  (1891). 
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Acids 


Sulpliimc  add  =  1.67  volts  Malonic  acid  =  1.69  volts 

Nitric  acid  =  1.69  volts  Hydrochloric  acid  =  1.31  volts 

Phosplioric  acid  =  1.70  volts  Triazoic  acid  =  1,29  volts 

Uonochloracetic  acid  ~  1.72  volts  Oxalic  acid  s  0.95  volts 

IMchloiacetic  acid       =  1.66  volts 

Kasbs 
Sodium  hydroxide        =  1.69  volts 
Fotassium  hydroxide   =  1.67  volts 
AmmoDium  hydroxide  =  1.74  volts 

Salts 
Barium  nitrate      =2.26  volts  Barium  chloride      ^1.99  volts 

Strontium  nitrate  =  2.28  volts  Strontium  chloride  =2.01  volts  ' 

Calcium  nitrate     =  2.11  volts  Calcium  chloride     =  1.89  volts 

Potassium  nitrate  =  2.17  volts  Fotassium  chloride  =  1.96  volts 

Sodium  nitrate      =  2.15  volts  Sodium  chloride      =  1.98  volts 

If  we  examine  the  results  for  the  acids  and  bases,  we  see  that  the 
"decomposition  values"  do  not  exceed  1.76  volts,  and  that  these 
values  for  many  substances  are  about  1.7  volts.  In  the  case  of  salts 
of  metals  which  decompose  water,  the  "decomposition  values"  are 
practically  constant  for  the  salts  of  a  given  acid,  as  the  nitrates, 
chlorides,  etc.  The  explanation  of  these  results  has  been  furnished 
by  Le  Blanc. 

Primary  Beoompoaition  of  Water  in  Eleotrolyiii.  —  When  solu- 
tions of  salts,  acids,  and  bases  are  electrolyzed,  we  obtain  hydrogen 
or  a  metal  at  the  cathode,  and  oxygen  at  the  anode.  If  the  metal 
of  the  salt  is  capable  of  decomposing  water,  we  obtain  hydrogen  at 
the  cathode ;  if  it  is  not,  the  metal  itself  will  separate  at  the  cathode. 
How  are  these  facts  to  be  explained?  The  explanation  which  haa 
been  accepted  for  a  long  time  is  as  follows :  Take  the  case  of  potas- 
sium sulphate;  it  dissociates  into  the  cation  potassium  and  the 
anion  SO,.  The  potassium  moves  over  to  the  cathode  and  gives  up 
its  charge  to  this  electrode.  The  metallic  potassium  acts  upon  water, 
forming  potassium  hydroxide,  and  liberates  hydrogen.  The  SO, 
anion  moves  over  to  the  anode  and  gives  up  its  charge,  but  it  cannot 
escape  from  the  solution.  It  acts  upon  water,  forming  sulphuric 
acid,  and  liberates  oxygen  at  this  electrode.    The  decomposition  of 
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the  water  is  then  not  a  priniar;  result  o£.  electrolTsis,  but  a  sec- 
tmdary  act. 

This  view  of  electroljrsis  has  now  been  fundamentally  chained, 
especially  by  the  work  of  Le  Blanc  on  the  "decomposition  values" 
of  electrolytes.  The  view  which  is  supported  by  these  facts  is  that 
the  decomposition  of  water  is  a  primary  act  of  electrolyaia.  Water  is 
dissociated  very  slightly  into  hydrogen  ions  and  hydroxyl  ions, 
as  is  shown  by  many  experiments,  but  especially  by  the  small 
conductivity  of  the  purest  water.  When  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate  is  electrolyzed,  the  potassium  cations  carrying  the  positive 
charge  move  over  to  the  cathode.  They  do  not  give  up  their  positive 
charge  to  the  electrode;  but  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the  water  already 
present  give  np  their  charge  to  the  electrode  and  separate  as  gaseous 
hydrogen.  This  leaves  in  the  solntion  an  equal  number  of  hydroxyl 
anions,  which  with  the  potassium  cations  form  potassium  hydroxiite. 
Similarly,  the  SO*  anions  move  over  to  the  anode,  but  they  do  not 
give  up  their  charge  to  this  electrode.  The  hydroxyl  anions  of  the 
water  give  np  their  negative  chaises,  form  water  uid  oxygen,  and 
leave  behind  an  equal  number  of  hydrogen  cations,  which,  with  the 
8O4  anioDB,  form  sulphuric  acid.  This  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
fits  the  facta  as  well  as  the  older  theory.  Why  should  we  reject 
the  older  and  accept  the  newer  view  ? 

Evidenoe  tor  the  Primary  Seoompoiition  of  Water  in  Eleotrolyni. 
— We  shall  not  attempt  to  take  up  all  the  evidence'  bearing  upon 
this  theory,  but  a  few  fundamental  facts  will  be  considered. 

If  in  terms  of  the  old  theory  the  cation  —  say  potassium  —  moves 
over  to  the  cathode  and  gives  up  its  charge,  and  the  metal  then  acts 
upon  water  forming  potassium  hydroxide  and  hydrogen  gas,  the 
atomic  potassium  must  take  the  positive  charge  from  the  hydrogen 
ion.  If  the  potassium  is  aUe  to  take  the  charge  from  the  hydrogen 
ion,  it  must  have  a  greater  power  of  holding  the  charge  than  hydro- 
gen has.  As  this  is  the  case,  why  should  potassium  ions  give  up 
their  chaise  to  the  cathode  when  there  are  hydrogen  ions  present 
which  hold  their  charge  less  firmly  than  potassium? 

The  objection  might  be  raised  in  this  connection  that  water  it 
only  slightly  dissociated  and  there  are,  therefore,  only  a  few  hydro- 
gen ions  present.  These  would  soon  be  used  up  and  then  the  potas- 
sium ions  would  have  to  give  up  their  charges  in  terms  of  the  old 
theory.     This  objection  has  of  course  no  foundation  in  fact,  since 

>  See  Arrhenius;  Zt$«hr.  phyt.  C?ifm.ll,  806  (189.1).  Le  BItnc:  Ibtd-M, 
333  (1893).     Also  Qtriflnea  of  JfledrocAcMMlnr,  Jouw  (Eleo.  Rev.  Pub.  Ca). 
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the  water  present  vill  continue  to  dissociate  as  fast  as  the  hydn^^ 
ions  are  used  np.  We  know  from  the  law  of  mass  action  that  the 
condition  which  will  always  obtain  is,  that  the  product  of  the  number 
of  hydrogen  ions  and  the  number  of  hydroiyl  ions  present  will  be  a 
constant. 

The  evidence  for  the  new  theory  furnished  by  the  "decomposi- 
tion values"  of  eleetrolytes  must  be  considered.  In  terms  of  this 
theory,  the  electrolysis  of  the  salt  of  any  metal  which  decomposes 
water  is  the  same  as  the  electrolysis  of  the  salt  of  any  other  metal 
which  decomposes  water,  since  in  all  such  cases  the  hydrogen  and 
o^gen  which  separate  are  the  primary  products  of  electrolysis.  If 
this  is  true,  then  the  decomposition  values  or  electromotive  force  re- 
quired to  affect  continuous  electrolysis  must  be  the  same  for  the  salt 
irf  any  acid  with  different  metals  which  decompose  water.  That 
snch  is  the  case  is  seen  from  the  table  on  p^e  41d. 

Again,  take  the  acids  and  bases.  Adds  dissociate  into  hydn^n 
cations  and  anions  which  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  acid ;  and 
bases  dissociate  into  hydroxyl  anions  and  cations  which  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  base.  Take  as  an  example  sulphuric  acid.  In 
terms  of  the  new  theory  of  electrolysis  the  hydrogen  cations  move  to 
the  cathode,  give  up  their  charge  and  separate.  The  anion  SO^  moves 
to  the  anode,  the  hydrozyl  ions  from  the  water  give  up  their  charge, 
form  water  and  oxygen  which  escapes ;  an  equal  number  of  hydrogen 
ions  from  the  water  remaining  in  the  solution  and  forming  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  90,  anion.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  maximum 
decomposition  value  for  acids,  which  corresponds  to  the  potential 
required  to  discharge  hydrogen  ions  on  the  one  hand,  and  hydroxyl 
ions  on  the  Other  under  these  conditions.  This  is  seen  to  be 
about  1.75  volts.  If  the  acid  yields  an  anion  whose  discharging 
valae  is  lower  than  that  of  hydroxyl,  its  decomposition  value  will  be 
leas  than  the  maximum  1.75  volts,  and  such  is  the  case  with  the 
halogen  acids  and  the  organic  acids.  Bases  dissociate  into  hydroxyl 
which  moves  to  the  anode  and  gives  up  its  charge,  and  a  cation 
which  moves  to  the  cathode.  The  latter  does  not  discharge  its  posi- 
tive charge,  since  it  loses  its  charge  with  greater  difficulty  than  the 
hydrogen  cations  from  the  dissociated  water  already  present  around 
this  electrode.  The  hydrogen  ions  lose  their  chat^e  at  this  pole. 
The  electrolysis  of  a  base  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  of  an  acid 
like  sulphuric ;  hydrogen  ions  dischai^ed  at  the  cathode,  hydroxyl  at 
the  anode.  The  decomposition  value  of  a  base  must  therefore  be 
the  same  as  that  of  an  acid  like  sulphuric  or  nitric.     It  must  be  the 
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same  as  the  maximum  decomposition  value  of  the  acid,  and  such  is 
seen  at  once  from  page  419  to  be  the  case. 

One  further  point  to  make  the  reasoning  from  decomposition 
values  complete.  Acids  and  bases  of  the  same  ionic  concentration 
must  have  the  same  decomposition  values,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
since  the  product  of  the  number  of  hydrogeu  and  hydroxyl  ions  in 
the  solutions  must,  from  the  law  of  mass  action,  be  a  constant.  It 
is,  however,  quite  different  with  a  salt.  At  the  cathode  hydr(^n  is 
liberated  and  a  base  Is  formed,  which  means  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hydroxyl  ions  around  the  cathode,  and,  similarly,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  acid  around  the  anode  increases  the  number  of  hydrogen 
ions  around  this  pole.  Since  the  product  of  the  number  of  hydroiyl 
and  hydrogen  ions  is  a  constant,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
hydroxyl  ions  around  the  cathode  means  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
hydrogen  ions  around  this  pole.  And  for  the  same  reason  au  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  hydrogen  ions  around  the  anode  would 
diminish  the  number  of  hydroxyl  ions  around  this  pole.  Both  of 
these  influences  would  tend  to  increase  the  decomposition  value  of 
the  compound. 

Here  again  fact  aud  theory  are  in  perfect  accord.  A  comparison 
of  the  decomposition  values  of  acids  and  bases  with  those  of  salts 
'^vill  show  that  the  latter  are  considerably  larger  than  the  maximum 
values  for  the  former. 

The  evidence  for  the  primary  decomposition  of  water  in  electroly- 
sis is  then  complete  as  far  as  the  decomposition  values  for  acids, 
bases,  and  salts  are  concerned. 

The  SiBchargii^  Potential  of  Ions.  Electrolytic  Separation  of  th« 
Hetali.  —  When  a  current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  several 
electrolytes,  all  of  the  ions  present  take  part  in  conducting  the  cur- 
rent. The  amount  of  current  which  will  be  carried  by  any  kind  of 
ions  will  depend  upon  their  relative  numbers  and  tlieir  relative 
velocities.  When  the  different  kinds  of  cations  reach  the  cathode, 
or  anions  the  anode,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  kinds  should  separate. 
It  requires  a  certain  difference  in  potential  between  the  electrode 
and  the  electrolyte  to  cause  any  given  ion  to  give  up  its  charge  to 
the  electrode.  If  the  difference  in  potential  is  below  the  dischai^ng 
value  for  any  ion,  this  ion  will  not  lose  its  charge  and  separate  at 
the  electrode  in  any  quanti^.  Every  ion  has  its  own  decomposition 
value,  and  these  values  differ  very  considerably  for  different  ions. 

The  fact  that  these  values  are  quite  different  makes  it  possible  to 
effect  an  electrolytic  separation  of  many  metals  by  at  first  using  a 
current  of  small  electromotive  force,  which  will  cause  the  element 
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with  lowest  decomposition  value  to  separate,  then  incieasing  the 
electromotive  force  uutil  the  element  with  next  higher  value  sepsr 
rates,  and  so  on.  Take  two  metals  A  and  B,  and  mix  solutions. of 
their  salts.  Let  the  decomposition  value  of  A  be  considerably  less 
than  that  of  B.  Pass  a  current  through  the  solution  containing  the 
mixed  salts.  When  the  electromotive  force  of  the  current  has 
reached  the  decomposition  value  of  A,  this  metal  will  separate  on  the 
cathode.  The  current  will  then  cease  to  flow  continuously  unless 
its  electromotive  force  is  increased  to  the  decomposition  value 
of  B.  When  it  has  reached  this  value,  B  will  separate  from  the 
golntion. 

The  possibility  of  thus  separating  metals  by  means  of  currents 
of  different  electromotive  force  was  pointed  out  first  by  Freuden- 
berg.'  In  an  investigation'  in  Ostwald's  laboratory,  carried  out 
with  Le  Blanc,  Freudenberg  effected  a  number  of  quantitative  sepa- 
rations of  metals  by  using  different  electromotive  forces.  Thus,  he 
showed  that  mercury  could  be  separated  from  copper,  bismuth, 
arsenic,  cadmium,  etc. ;  that  copper  could  be  separated  from  cad- 
mium, and  BO  on.  The  importance  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
current  used  is,  therefore,  very  great  in  effecting  electrolytic  separa- 
tion of  the  metals. 

It  has,  however,  been  clearly  rec<%nized  that  current  strength  or 
current  density*  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  electrolytic  separa- 
tions. This  conditions  the  number  of  ions  which  will  separate  in  a 
given  time;  and  if  the  density  is  great  it  does  not  give  time  for 
all  the  more  easily  discharged  ions  to  come  over  to  the  pole  by 
diffusion,  etc.,  in  order  to  separate.  Under  such  conditions,  instead 
of  effecting  complete  separations,  only  partial  separations  are 
secured. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  that  in  all  such  work  we  must  take 
into  account  not  only  current  density,  but  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  current  used. 

Eleotrosyntheds  of  Oi^anio  Compotmdt. — The  ions  of  inorganic 
compounds  are  relatively  simple  substances.  The  ions  of  organic 
compounds  are  often  very  complex,  and  after  losing  their  charge  are 
incapable  of  existence.  They  frequently  break  down  and  yield 
entirely  new  substances.  Take  the  anion  of  acetic  acid,  CH,COO, 
when  this  reaches  the  anode  it  loses  its  charge,  since  it  holds  it  less 

I  Btr.  d.  chem.  Qetell.  26,  2492  (1892). 

*  Zttchr.  phyt.  Chem.  18,  97  (1893). 

'  Claasen  :  ^antUative  Chtmieai  An(Uy»i»  bg  Slectrolyai$. 
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firmly  than  hydroxy],  and  then  breaks  down  in  the  sense  of  the 
following  equation;  — 

2  CH^CO,  =  C  A  +  2  C0» 

yielding  a  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  anion  of  propionic 
acid  breaks  down  as  followB :  — 

2  C  AGO,  =  C,H/;OOH  +  C^ 

Facts  of  this  kind  have  already  been  utilized  quite  extensiTely  for 
effecting  the  synthesis  of  organic  compounds.  An  examination  of 
the  literature '  will  show  that  a  very  large  number  of  organic  com- 
pounds in  the  aromatic  series,  as  well  as  in  the  aliphatic,  have  been 
made  in  this  way. 

That  acetic  acid  when  electrolysed  breaks  down  as  shown  in  the 
above  equation,  yielding  ethane  and  carbon  dioxide,  had  been  shown 
by  Kolbe*  as  early  as  1S47.  Some  nine  years  later  Guthriea' 
showed  the  inactivity  of  the  ester  group.  These  investigations  were 
the  basis  of  the  systematic  work  of  Grum-Brown  and  Walker  *  in  thia 
field  in  1891.  They  showed  that  from  the  monoester  of  a  dibasic 
acid,  the  ester  of  a  dibasic  acid  richer  in  carbon  could  be  obtained. 
Thus:  — 

rnnir         CH,  -  COOC,H, 
2CH.<^""^„=  I  +2CO,+2K. 

The  dieeter  of  succinic  acid  is  thus  prepared  from  the  monoester  of 
malontc  acid. 

Working  with  currents  of  considerable  density  in  fairly  concen- 
trated solutions,  they  effected  a  number  of  similar  syntheses.  Suberic 
acid  was  prepared  from  potassium  ethyl  glutarate,  sebssio  acid  from 
potassium  ethyl  adipate,  and  so  on.  The  electrical  synthesis  of 
organic  compound  promises  much  in  the  future. 

BATTERIES  IN  GENERAL  USE 

Primary  and  Becoudary  Cells. — This  chapter  on  electrochem- 
istry should  not  be  closed  without  brief  reference  to  certain  forms  of 
batteries  which  have  come  into  general  use  as  means  of  furnishing 

electrical  energy.     The  elements  whose  electromotive  force  we  have 

>  The  Btudent  la  referred  in  this  coimectlou  to  the  ftdminble  lltUe  book  by 
Leb  on  EUctrolygi*  and  Electroej/nthetit,  translated  by  Lorenz. 

'  LUb.  Ann.  64,  236  (1848).  » Ibid.  90,  «6  (1860). 

•  Ibid.  861,  107  (1690)  ;  Vti,  41  (1S93). 
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studied  are  amatani.  The  primaiy  cells  which  are  used  in  practice 
do  not  have  constant  electTomotive  force,  and,  therefore,  belong  to 
the  class  of  inconstant  elements.  Two  of  these  -we  shall  consider. 
The  bichromate  cell,  and  the  Leclanchd  celL  We  shall  then  refer 
briefly  to  accumulators  or  secondary  batteries. 

Thfl  Bichromate  CelL  —  A  form  of  primary  element  quite  fre- 
quently used  in  the  laboratory  is  known  as  the  bichromate  cell. 
The  electrodes  are  carbon  and  zinc,  and  the  electrolyte  chromic  acid 
(potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid).  Zinc  ions  pass  into 
solution,  consequently  this  is  the  anode.  The  ions  Cifij  probably 
yield  a  few  chromium  ions  of  high  valence.  These  pafis  over  into 
chromium  ions  of  lower  valence,  and  thus  add  to  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  element.  It  is  obvious  that  the  electromotive  force  of 
this  element  cannot  remain  constant  for  any  length  of  time,  since 
the  CrgOj  ions  are  continually  decreasing  in  number,  the  chromium 
ions  of  lower  valence  increasing  in  number,  and  the  zinc  ions  are  also 
increasing  in  number. 

Tbe  LMlanchJ  Ehnamt.'  —  The  poles  of  this  nseful  element  are 
carbon  and  maaganese  dioxide,  and  zinc ;  the  electrolyte  ammonium 
chloride.  The  carbon  and  manganese  dioxide  are  generally  mixed 
with  each  other.  Zinc  ions  pass  into  solution  and,  consequently,  the 
zinc  pole  is  the  anode.  The  ammonium  ions  (NH4)  pass  over  to  the 
cathode,  but  the  hydrogen  ions  already  present  as  the  result  of  the 
dissociation  of  water,  lose  their  charge  more  readily  than  ammonium, 
and  consequently  separate  at  the  carbon  cathode.  The  carbon  pole 
would  absorb  a  large  amount  of  hydrogen. 

The  MnOf  acts,  as  we  would  expect,  as  an  oxidizing  agent  This 
yields  a  few  Ma  ions,  which  tend  to  pass  over  into  Mn,  by  giving  up 
part  of  their  change  to  the  cathode.  We  have  thus  two  actions  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Leclanch^  element,  but  the  electromotive  force 
decreases  because  the  zinc  ions  become  more  and  more  concentrated, 

Accnmnlatora  or  Secondary  Batteries. — Primary  cells  in  which 
electrical  energy  is  generated  directly  from  heat  or  from  chemical 
energy  have  been  largely  replaced  in  recent  times  by  accumulators, 
in  which  electrical  energy  is  converted  into  chemical,  and  this  can 
be  reconverted  again,  at  will,  into  electrical.  Theoretically,  any 
reversible  element  can  be  made  an  accumulator  by  passing  a  current 
through  it  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  normal 
current  from  the  element  would  flow.  The  accumulators  which  are 
used  in  practice  consist  of  plates  of  lead  covered  with  a  layer  of  lead 

^Bee  also  Outline*  of  MectrochemUtrj/,  by  Jones  (Eleo,  Rev.  Pub.  Co.). 
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oxide  or  sulphate.  The  electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  hav- 
ing  the  specific  gravity  1.2.  When  a  current  is  passed  through  such 
a  cell,  lead  dioxide  is  deposited  on  the  pole  where  the  current  enters, 
and  lead  ia  deposited  on  the  other  pole.  The  chemical  action  of  the 
charging  current  is  to  convert  lead  oxide  or  sulphate  into  the  dioxide 
at  one  pole,  and  into  metallic  lead  at  the  other.  When  the  chaining 
current  is  broken  and  the  cell  allowed  to  discha^e,  both  the  lead 
dioxide  and  the  metallic  lead  pass  over  into  sulphate.  The  chemical 
action  when  the  cell  is  discharging  is,  therefore,  exactly  the  opposite 
of  that  which  takes  place  when  the  cell  is  being  charged. 

The  chief  source  of  the  electromotive  force  in  a  secondary  battery 
is  the  transformation  of  quadrivalent  lead  ions  (Fb)  into  bivalent  (Pb). 
The  quadrivalent  ions  are  furnished  continually  by  the  lead  dioxide. 
These  pass  into  bivalent  ions  and  form  with  the  SO,  ions,  lead  sul- 
phate. At  the  anode  metallic  lead  passes  over  into  Fb  ions,  thus 
removing  positive  electricity  from  this  pole.  These  also  form  with 
the  ions  SO4  lead  sulphato. 
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FHOTOCHEMiaTRT 

ACTINOMETBY 

Tnuufonutiiui  of  Badiant  Energy  into  ChemiosL  —  We  have  daily 
illustrations  of  the  transformation  of  chemical  energy  into  radiant. 
In  an  ordinaiy  flame  this  transformatioD  is  taking  place  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  reverse  transformatioii  of  radiant  energy  into  chemical 
is  also  well  known,  and  forms  the  aabject-matter  of  this  chapter. 

The  action  of  light  on  certain  silver  salts  was  recognized  as  early 
.as  1727  by  Schultze,  but  that  different  kinds  of  light  have  different 
effects  was  first  proved  by  Scheele  in  1777.  He  exposed  paper 
covered  with  silver  chloride  to  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and 
observed  that  the  paper  was  blackened  most  rapidly  in  the  violet 
portion  of  the  spectrum.  The  time  required  to  color  the  paper  was 
greater  and  greater  as  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  was  approached. 

This  action  of  light  on  silver  salts  was  utilized  by  l>£^uerre  in 
1839  for  obtaining  images  of  objects,  and  thus  was  started  the 
science  of  photography. 

We  know  to-day  that  the  transformation  of  radiant  energy  into 
chemical  depends  largely  upon  the  wave-length  of  the  former.  Cer- 
tain photochemical  reactions  are  produced  most  vigorously  by  the 
violet  and  altra-violet  rays,  while  others  are  chiefly  effected  by  the 
longer  wave-lengtha  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  halogen  salts  of 
silver  are  acted  upon  moat  vigorously  by  the  shorter  wave-lengths; 
while  the  transformation  of  radiant  energy  into  chemical,  which  is 
going  on  in  plants,  attains  a  maximum  in  the  yellow  portion  of  the 
Bpectruni. 

Some  of  the  more  important  generalizations'  which  have  been 
reached  in  reference  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  solar  spectrum  are 
the  following :  — 

>  Eder :  Fekling't  HandwSrterbwA  der  Chemie,  Vol.  IT,  pp.  124-126  (1686). 
I4eht;  Chemi$eht  Wirkitngen. 
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1.  "  Light  of  evei;  color  from  the  extreme  violet  to  the  extreme 
red,  and  also  the  invisible  ultra-red  and  ultra-violet  ray  a,  can  produce 
chemical  action." 

2.  "All  rays  which  act  chemically  on  a  substance  must  be 
absorbed  by  it;  the  chemical  action  of  light  is  closely  connected 
with  optical  absorption." 

3.  "Every  color  of  the  spectrum  can  have  an  oxidizing  and  a 
reducing  action,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  which 
is  sensitive  to  the  light." 

Actinomfltera.  —  The  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  the  actinic 
rays  is  based  upon  the  chemical  transformation  which  they  can 
effect.  A  number  of  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  for 
measuring  the  photochemical  action  of  light.  These  are  known  as 
actinometers.  The  hydrogen-chlorine  actinometer  is  based  upon  the 
fact  discovered  in  1809  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard,  that  light  has 
a  marked  influence  on  the  union  of  these  two  gases.  Draper*  con- 
structed an  actinometer  in  which  these  two  gases  were  used,  but  this 
was  so  greatly  improved  by  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,*  whose  work  in  this 
field  was  of  fundamental  importance,  that  we  will  turn  our  attention 
at  once  to  their  apparatus."    The  glass  tube,  Fig.  54,  is  filled  with  a  • 

mixture  of  equal  parts 

VV\ ij: Trr.,Jpt\        h  ofhydrogenandchlorioe, 

W  T'"l'''""'"''''i''iiiLLlj*^^^==g==  obtained byelectrolyzing 
Fio.  S4.  asoliitionofhydrochloric 

acid  of  specific  gravity 
1.148,  using  carbon  electrodes.  The  lower  blackened  portion  of  i 
contains  water.  This  is  connected  at  one  end  with  a  tube  closed  by 
a  stopcock,  A,  and  at  the  other  with  a  tube,  k,  which  is  connected 
with  a  vessel,  I,  filled  with  water.  After  the  liquids  have  become 
saturated  with  the  mixture  of  gases,  ft  is  closed,  and  the  whole  tube 
protected  from  the  light  except  the  bulb  i.  The  light  is  now  allowed 
to  fall  on  this  bulb,  when  some  of  the  gases  combine,  forming  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  latter  is  absorbed  by  the  water  in  t,  and  the 
column  of  water  moves  from  I  along  the  graduated  tube  k.  By  this 
means  the  amount  of  gases  which  have  combined  is  readily  deter- 
mined, and  from  this  the  intensity  of  the  photochemical  action.  If 
the  light  is  too  strong,  explosions  may  result  in  this  form  of  actinom- 
eter. To  avoid  this  Burnett*  replaced  the  hydrogen  of  the  mixture 
by  carbon  monoxide. 

1  FhU.  Mag.  [3],  S3,  401  (1843). 

*  Fogg.  Ann.  lOO,  43  (1857);  101,  236  (186T);  lOa,  193  (1869). 

»  IMd.  100,  43  (1867).  «  pftB,  Mag.  [4],  90,  406  (1860). 
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Btinsen  and  Boecoe'  used  later  the  stiver  cMoruie  actinometer. 
This  depends  upou  the  time  required  to  produce  a  giren  color  in 
silver  chloride  paper.  The  intensity  of  the  light  varies  inversely  as 
the  time. 

A.  number  of  other  chemical  reactions  which  are  effected  by  light, 
have  been  used  to  measure  the  Intensity  of  the  light  The  action  of 
mercuric  chloride  on  ammonium  oxalate  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of  light  in  terms  of  the  following  equation ;  — 

2  HgCl,  +  (NH,V:; A  =  2  NH,C1  +  2  CO,  +  2  HgCl. 

The  amount  of  decomposition  can  be  readily  determined  by  weigh- 
ing the  amount  of  mercurous  chloride  formed.  The  amount  of  mer- 
cuious  chloride  formed  increases  more  slowly  than  the  intensity  of 
the  light,  since  the  mercuric  chloride  in  the  solution  is  continually 
becoming  less.  This  necessitates  the  intxoductioo  of  a  correction 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  Eder.* 

Instead  of  mercuric  chloride  and  oxalic  acid  Hiepce  de  St.  Victor 
used  oxalic  acid  and  uranium  nitrate,  and  Draper  used  ferric  oxalate. 

Certain  forms  of  electrical  actirurmeters  have  been  discovered 
and  used.  Becquerel  *  found  that  when  two  plates  of  silver  covered 
with  silver  iodide  are  immersed  in  water  containing  an  acid,  and  light 
is  allowed  to  act  on  one  electrode,  a  current  is  set  up  between  the 
plates.  From  the  electromotive  force  of  this  combination  the  amount 
of  the  chemical  action  produced,  and,  consequently,  the  intensity  of 
the  action  of  light,  can  be  determined.  A  number  of  modifications 
of  this  electrochemical  actinometer  have  been  proposed.  Grove* 
used  platinum  plates  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  Grouy  and  Kigol- 
let*  employed  strips  of  copper  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  copper 
oxide,  immersed  in  a  one-tenth  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
bromide,  or  iodide. 

Ostwald*  offers  the  following  explanation  of  the  action  of  the 
Becquerel  actinometer :  "  Silver  iodide  is  rendered  less  stable  by  the 
action  of  light,  and  breaks  down  into  its  ions  silver  and  iodine. 
The  silver  ions  give  up  their  charge  to  the  metal  and  separate  upon 
it  as  metallic  silver,  the  iodine  ions  passing  into  solution.     From 

>  Fogg.  Ann.  117,  529  (1802)  ;  UH,  363  (1805)  \  ISS,  404  (tB6T). 

*  WUntr.  Ak.  SiUvngsber.  [2],  BO,  Okt  (1870). 

*  Corapt.  rend.  B.  5ei;  IS,  19S.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyt.  [3],  9,  257  (1843);  [3],  S9, 
176  (1861). 

*  Pftfl.  Mag.  [4],  16,  42«  (1868). 

*  Cimtpt.  rend.  106.  1470  (16SS).    .^nn.  CMtn.  Fhyt.  [6],  SS,  667. 
*Lehrb.  d.  JJlg.  Cbem.  II,  1043. 
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the  pole  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  light  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  silver  ions  separate,  thus  rendering  this  pole  negative.  This 
explfuiation  accords  with  the  fact  that  in  such  an  actinometer  the 
current  flows  on  the  outside  from  the  pole  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light" 

RESULTS  OF  PHOTOCHEMICAL  MEASUEIEHENTS 

Pliotoohemieal  Eztinction.  —  Bunsen  and  Boscoe'  undertook  to 
decide  whether  in  photochemical  action  work  is  done  for  which  an 
equivalent  amount  of  light  disappears,  or  whether  there  is  an  action 
produced  by  the  chemical  lays  without  any  considerable  loss  In  light. 
They  passed  light  through  a  layer  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine,  and  determined  the  loss  in  chemical  activity  by  the  hydro- 
gen chlorine  actinometer.  They  then  passed  light  through  an  equal 
layer  of  chlorine  and  determined  the  loss.  The  loss  in  the  first  case 
was  greater  than  in  the  second.  Id  the  second  case  there  was  simply 
the  optical  absorption  of  the  chlorine,  the  light  energy  which  dis- 
appeared being  converted  into  heat.  In  the  first  case  there  was  the 
optical  absorption  of  the  chlorine  and  of  the  hydrogen,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  certain  amount  of  light  was  expended  in  doing  chemical  work. 
Since  the  optical  absorption  of  hydrogen  can  be  dbr^arded,  the 
difference  between  the  light  which  disappeared  in  the  first  and 
second  cases  can  be  taken  as  the  amount  expended  in  doing  chem- 
ical work. 

From  the  work  of  Bunsen  and  Boscoe  it  follows  that  about 
one-third  of  the  light  absorbed  from  a  gas-flame  by  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  expended  in  doing  chemical  work,  while 
the  remaining  two-thirds  is  converted  into  heat.  The  ratio  between 
these  quantities  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  light  which  is 
employed. 

Against  this  conclusion  of  Bunsen  and  Boscoe,  E.  Pringsheim* 
makes  the  following  point :  The  light  absorbed  by  pure  chlorine  is 
converted  into  heat,  but  when  the  chlorine  is  mixed  with  hydrogen 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  light  absorbed  is  used  up  wholly  or 
largely  in  doing  chemical  work. 

Photochemical  Induction.  —  The  discovery  was  made  by  Becque- 
rel,'  in  1843,  that  while  silver  chloride  which  had  not  been  ex- 
posed to  light  was  sensitive  only  to  the  short  wave-lei^ths  of  light, 

1  Poffg.  Ann.  101,  236  (1857).  «  fFUd.  Ann.  M,  386  (1887). 

'Ann.  Chtm.  J%if«.  [8],  9,  257  (1843). 
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silver  chloride  which  had  been  exposed  a  short  time  to  light,  but 
which  had  not  darkened,  was  sensitive  also  to  the  longer  ware-lengths. 
The  former  was  acted  upon  only  by  wave-lengths  shorter  than  the 
green,  while  the  latter  was  sensitive  even  down  into  the  ultia-red. 
Differences  of  the  same  kind  were  observed  with  other  substances. 
Similar  phenomena  were  studied  quantitatively  by  Bunsen  and 
Boscoe,'  who  used  the  term  photochemical  induction.  They  allowed 
light  from  a  constant  source  to  pass  through  a  mixture  of  hydrt^n 
and  chlorine,  which  had  been  freshly  prepared  or  had  stood  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  dark.  At  first  there  was  little  or  no  action. 
After  some  time  a  slight  action  began,  and  this  increased  gradually 
up  to  a  constant  maximum  value.  The  following  results  taken  from 
the  paper*  of  Bunsen  and  Boscoe  will  make  this  clear.  The  first 
column  gives  the  time  in  minutes,  the  second  the  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  formed  during  each  minute,  as  measured  by  absorption 
in  water  and  the  movement  of  the  water  column  in  the  actinometer. 
The  source  of  light  was  the  zenith  of  a  clear  sky. 

Tdu  a  UDDm       Aitotmt  BO  Toaao  Twi  n  Utxctm       Anocht  HCI  I'oum 
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The  maximum  value  was  reached  after  about  eleven  minutes. 
They  also  studied  the  action  of  lamplight,  and  found  that  from  nine 
to  fifteen  minutes  were  required  for  the  action  to  reach  a  maximum 
constant  value. 

After  the  action  had  reached  a  maximum  the  mixture  of  gases 
was  placed  in  the  dark,  and  it  was  found  that  after  a  half-hour  the 
gases  were  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  before  exposure  to 
light.  It  now  required  about  the  same  exposure  to  bring  the  acticm 
again  up  to  the  maximum  value. 

If  the  gases  are  exposed  separately  to  the  light  and  then  mixed, 
the  action  does  not  attain  a  maximum  at  once,  but  it  requires  about 
the  same  time  for  an  appreciable  action  to  begin  and  for  the  maximum 
to  be  reached,  as  if  the  gases  had  been  kept  in  the  dark.  The  first 
action  of  the  light,  whatever  it  may  be,  therefore  takes  place  only 
when  the  molecules  of  the  two  gases  are  in  the  presence  of  each 
other. 

1  Fogg.  Ann.  IW,  481  (IB&T).  *  Ibid.  100,  484  (1867). 
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Some  suggestions  have  been  made  to  account  for  photochemical 
induction.  £.  Pringaheim*  thinks  that  in  the  action  of  L^ht  on 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  an  intermediate  product  is  fonned.  He  was 
led  to  this  conclusion  from  his  elaborate  study  of  this  reaction,  but 
the  point  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved. 

The  Action  of  Light  on  CertsiiL  Silver  Salts.  —  The  action  of  light 
on  certain  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  especially  of  silver,  has 
become  of  the  very  greatest  importance  not  only  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  but  from  a  scientific.  The  science  of  photography  is 
based  upon  this  action,  and  there  are  few  bi-anches  of  science  into 
which  photography  has  not  entered  as  a  very  important  factor. 

On  the  photographic  plate  the  silver  salt  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light,  but  not  until  any  visible  change  has  taken  place.  The  plate 
is  then  treated  with  the  developer,  which  reacts  with  different  veloci- 
ties upon  the  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to  lights  of  different 
intensities.  The  result  is  an  image  of  the  object  from  which  the 
light  came. 

The  Aotion  of  Light  in  the  Formation  of  Isomerea  and  Polynmw. 
—  In  connection  with  the  action  of  light  in  the  formation  of  isomeric 
substances,  we  think  first  of  the  action  of  bromine  on  toluene.  If 
the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  dark  or  in  diffused  light,  there  is 
formed,  as  Schramm*  pointed  out,  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and  parabrom- 
toluene  C»H,Br.CHj.  But  if  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  direct 
sunlight,  the  isomeric  benzoyl  bromide  CgHg.GHiBr  is  formed. 

There  are  a  number  of  acids  known  which  are  transformed  by 
light  into  stereoisomeric  substances,  as  Liebermann  *  has  shown ;  and 
J.  Wislicenus  *  has  pointed  out  a  number  of  other  cases,  such  as  the 
transformation  of  maleic  into  fumaric  acid,  and  of  angelic  into  tig- 
linic  acid.  From  these  observations  Eoloff*  draws  the  following 
conclusions :  Light  always  transforms  from  a  malenoid  to  a  Jumaroid 
form;  the  transformation  takes  place  with  an  evolvtion  of  heat,  and, 
therefore,  gives  rise  to  more  stable  forms. 

Boloff'  points  out  a  number  of  examples  where  light  acts  as  a 
polymerizing  agent,  after  showing  how  we  can  distinguish  between 
a  metamer  and  a  polymer.  We  may  mention  the  transformation  of 
yellow  into  red  phosphorus,  of  monoclinic  into  amorphous  sulphur, 
of  amorphous  into  crystalline  selenium,  of  the  aldehydes  into  poly- 

»  Wkd.  Ann.  SS,  384  (1887). 

' Ber.  d.  e?ttm.  Oeatll.  It,  350,000  {IB»6);  19,212(1666).  MonaUh.t,  101 
(1887);  9,  842(1868). 

*  Ber.  d.  ehem.  Geaell.  M,  1443  (1896).  *  Sachs.  Ber.  489  (ISM). 

*  Ztschr.  phys.  Chem.  86,  339  (1896).  *  Ibid. 
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meres,  of  acetylene  into  benzene,  and  many  other  examples  could  be 
cited. 

The  Law  of  Photochemical  AotioiL  —  One  generalization  of  con- 
siderable vf^ae  has  thus  far  been  reached  aa  the  result  of  the  work 
done  in  the  field  of  photochemiatry.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe '  showed 
experimentally,  in  their  now  classical  investigations  in  this  field, 
that  photochemical  action  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light  and  to  the  time  which  it  acts.  They  studied  the  time  required 
to  produce  a  given  blackening  of  silver  chloride  by  light  varying  in- 
intensily  from  one  to  twenty-hve,  and  concluded  that  whenever  the 
product  of  the  intensity  and  time  of  exposure  is  a  constant  the  same 
blackening  is  produced.  The  law  then  is,  that  photochemical  action 
ia  equal  to  t!ie  product  of  the  intetmty  of  the  light  and  the  time  during 
which  it  acts.  This  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  a  given  photochemical 
effect  is  produced  by  a  given  number  of  vibratioue,  independent  of 
the  time  required  to  receive  them. 

PHOTOCHEMICAL    ACTION    OF   NEWLY  DISCOVERED  FORMS 
OF  RADIATION 

The  Boatgen  Bays.  —  An  observation  was  made  by  BSntgen 
which  led  him  in  1895  to  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries' 
in  modern  physics.  When  the  discharge  from  an  induction  coil  is 
passed  through  a  Crookea  or  Lenard  tube  of  sufGcient  exhaustion,  the 
tube  being  completely  covered  with  black  paper  and  placed  in  a  dark 
room,  there  is  produced  a  bright  illumination  on  paper  covered  with 
barium  platinocyanide.  The  fiuorescence  was  visible  even  when  the 
screen  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  two  metres  from  the  tube. 

As  Rjiutgen  states,  the  most  striking  property  of  this  radiation 
is  that  it  passes  through  substances  which  are  opaque  to  visible  and 
ultra-violet  rays.  Paper  and  wood  are  very  transparent,  and  most 
of  the  metals  allow  the  radiation  to  pass  through  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  metals,  however,  differ  very  considerably  in  their  trans- 
parency to  this  radiation.  Some  fluorescence  was  produced  when  a 
screen  of  aluminium  15  mm.  thick  was  interposed,  while  a  plate 
of  lead  1.6  mm.  thick  is  practically  opaque.  Platinum  is  among 
the  more  opaque  metals.  The  opacity  of  substances  to  this  radi- 
ation is  conditioned  chiefiy  by  their  density,  but  this  is  not  the  only 

■  Fogg.  Ann.  117,  520  (1862). 

'  SiUungiber.  Wiirxb.  phy$.  medtein  Geiell.  1806.  Wied.  Ann.  04, 1  (1808). 
Scientific  Uemoira  Series,  Vol.  IIL 
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factor,  eiitce  different  substances  of  the  same  density  hare  different 
degrees  of  opacity. 

This  form  of  radiation  produces  fluorescence  not  only  in  barinm 
platinocyanide,  but  also  in  phosphorescent  calcium  compounds, — 
calcite,  uranium  glass,  etc. ;  and  also  produces  chemical  action  on 
photographic  dry  plates,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  the  fluores- 
cent light  set  up  in  the  glass  or  film. 

Bontgen  showed  that  this  radiation  comes  from  the  place  where 
the  cathode  rays  strike  the  glass  of  the  exhausted  tube,  that  it  could 
not  be  reflected,  refracted,  or  polarized,  and  that  it  ionized  gases 
through  which  it  passed;  therefore,  differs  fundamentally  from  cath- 
ode rays.  This  radiation  also  differs  fundamentally  from  ultra-violet 
light.  Kontgen  thought  that  this  radiation  was  produced  by  tongi- 
tiidinal  vibrations  in  the  ether. 

A  very  difFerent  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Bdntgen  ray  is  held 
by  Stokes.*  He  recognizes  that  these  rays  must  be  something  propa- 
gated in  the  ether,  and  are  produced  by  the  cathode  rays  striking 
upon  the  glass  walls  of  the  exhausted  tube.  The  cathode  rays  are 
streams  of  highly  charged  molecules.  These  fall  upon  the  walls  of 
the  vacuum  tube,  and  each  molecule  sets  up  a  piUae  in  the  ether. 
The  Bdntgen  ray  is  then  a  vast  succession  of  these  iiuiepewient 
pulses,  sent  out  in  an  irregular  manner. 

By  means  of  this  theory  Stokes  shows  that  he  can  explain  the 
facts  which  are  known  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  Their 
penetrating  power  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pulse  is  gone  before 
any  harmonious  vibration  between  the  ether  and  the  molecules  can 
be  set  up.  This  theory  also  accounts  for  the  absence  of  diffraction 
more  satisfactorily  than  by  assuming  that  the  Rontgen  rays  are  rays 
of  light  of  very  short  wave-length.  The  view  of  Stokes  supported 
by  J.  J.  Thomson '  is  the  one  now  generally  accepted. 

The  Becquerel  Bays.  —  A  form  of  radiation  which  in  some  re- 
spects resembles  the  Rdntgen  rays,  but  in  others  seems  to  differ  from 
it,  was  discovered  by  Becquerel '  in  1896.  Compoimds  of  uranium 
when  exposed  to  light  have  the  property  of  emitting  an  invisible 
radiation  which  traverses  many  substances  impervious  to  light,  such 
as  black  paper,  thin  sheets  of  many  metals,  such  as  aluminium,  cop- 

1  Xanchetttr  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  il,  Port  IV,  ISg^-lSOT.  Scientific  Hemoin 
Series,  III,  43.     ■>  The  Wilde  Lecture,"  Julj  26,  1897. 

*  Pha.  Mag.  4B,  172  (1898). 

«  Compt.  rend.  139,  420,  601,  S&9,  689,  762,  1066  ;  US,  855 ;  IM.  438,  SOO ; 
12a,  771;  189,012;  130,  206,  873,  809.  979,  11&1;  181,137;  1)8,  371  (1896-). 
Nature,  6S,  306  (1001). 
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per,  etc.  This  property  is  possessed  by  metallic  uranium  to  from 
three  to  four  times  the  extent  that  it  is  manifested  by  the  salts  of 
this  metal. 

This  is  entirely  different  from  the  phosphorescence  shown  by 
salts  of  uranium,  since  the  latter  disappears  very  quickly,  while 
the  power  of  emitting  this  invisible  radiation  persists  for  years. 

If  a  piece  of  uranium  or  of  one  of  its  salts  is  placed  above  a 
photographic  plate  covered  with  black  paper  or  aluminium  leaf, 
and  various  substances  are  interposed  between  the  uranium  and  the 
plate,  after  several  hours  "  radiographs  "  are  obtained  upon  the  plate. 
These  rays  were  also  supposed  for  a  time  to  be  capable  of  polari- 
zation by  means  of  tourmalines.  These  phenomena  would  suggest 
properties  analogous  to  those  possessed  by  light,  and  led  Stokes  *  to 
conclude  that  the  Becquerel  rays  occupy  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  Bdntgen  rays  and  light.  As  we  have  seen,  he  regarded 
the  Rdntgen  ray  a^  made  up  of  a  great  number  in  independent  pulses. 
In  the  Becquerel  ray  he  thought  that  there  was  still  irregularity,  but 
some  regularity  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself. 

Later  experiments,  however,  have  shown  that  the  uranium  radia- 
tion undergoes  neither  reflection,  refraction,  nor  polarization. 

This  radiation  is  transmitted  differently  through  screens  of  dif- 
ferent substances,  depending  upon  the  angle  in  which  they  are 
simultaneously  placed  in  the  path  of  the  radiation.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  radiation  is  not  homogeneous. 

The  aranium  radiation  discharges  positive  and  negative  charges 
with  equal  speed,  and  its  power  to  render  a  gas  a  conductor  has  been 
shown  by  Kutherford  *  to  be  due  to  an  ionization  of  the  gas.  The 
above  and  similar  phencmiena  have  been  characterized  as  rtidio- 
activity. 

Other  Sadioaotive  Substanoea. — The  discovery  was  made  in  1898 
by  Or.  C.  Schmidt'  that  thorium,  like  uranium  and  its  compounds, 
can  send  out  rays  which  are  similar  to  the  Rontgen  rays,  A  little 
later  (1898)  M.  and  Mme.  Curie*  observed  that  certain  uranium 
minerals,  such  as  pitchblende,  were  radioactive  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  metallic  uranium  or  thorium.  The  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  in  such  minerals  there  are  other  radioactive  substances 
than  uranium,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  such  substances. 
Pitchblende  was  dissolved  in  acid,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  passed 
into  the  solution.     The  sulphide  of  the  active  substance  is  insoluble 

<  Loc.  cit..  "  Wilde  Lecture.  *  WUd-  Ann.  M,  141  (1806). 

'  mta.  Mag.  4T,  100  (1699).  •  Compt.  rend.  1ST,  175  (1898). 
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in  ammoniTun  salpliide,  and  was  partially  separated  from  tlie  other 
sulpliides  insoluble  in  this  substance.  Further,  when  the  mixed 
sulphides  from  pitchblende  are  heated  to  700°,  the  active  substance 
sublimes  into  the  cooler  portion  of  the  tube.  The  subatanoe  obtained 
in  this  way  was  400  times  as  active  as  uranium.  This  was  further 
purified  by  removing  the  bismuth  until  a  much  greater  radioactivity 
was  shown.  This  substance  was  called  polonium,  after  the  native 
country  of  Mme.  Curie. 

M.  and  Mme.  Curie*  discovered  a  second  radioactive  substance 
in  pitchblende.  This  substance  is  obtained  with  the  barium,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  complete  separation.  This  sub- 
atanoe is  not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  nor  ammonium 
sulphide.  By  dissolving  the  chloride  in  water  and  precipitatii^ 
with  alcohol,  a  substance  was  obtained  which  had  a  radioactivity 
17,000  times  that  of  ucanium.  This  substance  they  termed  radium. 
The  spectrum  was  determined  by  Demarcay,*  and  new  lines  were 
discovered. 

More  recently  Dabienie*  claims  to  have  discovered  a  third  radio- 
active substance  in  pitchblende,  which  is  closely  allied  to  titanium 
in  its  properties. 

The  rays  from  radium  are  much  more  intense  than  those  from 
polonium,  uranium,  or  thorium.  Bays  from  radium  and  p<Jonium 
produce  fluorescence  in  barium  platinocyanide,  while  those  from 
thorium  and  uranium  are  not  suflBciently  intense  to  excite  this 
fluorescence.  The  radiation  from  polonium  is  much  less  penetrating 
than  that  from  radium,  not  being  able  to  traverse  even  black  paper. 

The  lays  from  certain  radiating  Bubstaaces  are  deviat«d  by  a 
magnetic  field,  while  other  rays  are  not  deviated.  This  shows  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  rays  given  out  by  radioactive  substances; 
indeed,  both  kinds  coexist  in  the  radium  radiation.  The  nature  of 
the  kind  which  cannot  be  deviated  is  unknown,  and  these  are  much 
less  penetrating  than  the  deviable  rays,  which  have  been  shown  to 
he  identical  with  the  cathode  rays.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in 
the  radium  radiation  there  are  very  penetrating  rays  which  are  not 
deviable. 

In  identifying  the  deviable  rays  with  cathode  rays  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  transport  of  electrical  charges  and  also 
a  deviation  in  an  electrostatic  field.  By  comparing  the  electrostatic 
and  electromagnetic  deviations  the  velocity  of  the  particles  was 

1  Compt.  rend.  Xtl,  1216  (1898).     C?tfm.  JVews,  79,  1  (1898). 

'  Ibid.  18T,  121B  (1898).  »  Compt.  rend.  1S8,  693  (1890). 
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determined  and  found  in  one  case  to  be  1.6  x  10",  or  about  one-half 
that  of  light.  The  ratio  of  the  masses  to  the  charges  which  they 
carry  was  shown  to  be  10~',  vhich  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
cathode  ray. 

From  the  above  and  other  data  it  has  been  calculated  that  iJie 
loss  of  matter  from  each  square  centimetre  of  surface  of  the  radio- 
active substance  is  one  milligram  in  about  one  thousand  million 
years.  As  Becquerel '  says,  "  If  the  material  emission,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  same  order  as  the  evaporation  of  certain  scented 
substances,  is  the  £rst  cause  of  the  observed  phenomena,  there  would 
be  no  contradiction  between  the  apparent  absence  of  any  source  of 
energy  and  the  oontinnous  emission  of  this  energy." 

1  Naturt,  n,  S08  (1901). 
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CHAPTER   IX 

CHIIBaCAI.  DTNAMICS  AND  EQVIIJBRnnf 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Earlier  Tiewt.  —  The  fact  that  different  forms  of  matter  can 
combine  with  one  another,  giving  new  products,  was  recognized  as 
early  as  chemical  elements  and  compounds  were  dealt  with.  Certain 
elements  combine  with  cert^n  other  elements  giving  compounds 
many  of  whose  properties  differed  fundamentally  from  those  of 
either  element.  Some  elements  combine  with  the  greatest  ease, 
evolving  a  large  amount  of  heat,  while  others  combine  with  diffi- 
culty, or  only  at  elevated  temperatures,  while  others  again  would 
not  combine  under  any  known  conditions.  It  was  also  early  ob- 
served that  one  element  may  have  the  power  of  breaking  down  a 
compound  containing  two  or  more  elements,  combining  with  one 
or  more  elements  and  setting  the  remainder  free.  It  was,  therefore, 
obvious  that  elements  possess  very  different  powers  of  combination, 
and  that  the  compounds  formed  have  very  different  degrees  of 
stability. 

The  property  of  elements  to  enter  into  chemical  combination  was 
named  chemical  affinity.  The  earlier  experimenters  and  observers, 
however,  were  not  content  with  merely  naming  the  phenomena,  bnt 
sought  to  explain  it,  and  a  number  of  theories  were  proposed  quite 
early  to  account  for  chemical  union.  Passing  over  certain  meta- 
physical speculations  of  the  Greeks,  which  referred  chemical  union 
to  love  and  decomposition  to  hate  between  the  atoms,  and  certain 
mechanical  conceptions  of  chemical  union,  which  regarded  the  atoms 
as  provided  with  hooks  which  interlocked  and  formed  chemical 
compounds;  we  come  to  the  time  of  Newton.  His  discovery  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  seemed  to  throw  new  light  on  the  problem 
of  chemical  affinity.  If  large  masses  of  matter  attract  one  another 
proportional  to  their  masses  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, why  might  not  the  attraction  between  atoms  follow  the  same 
law  ?  In  a  word,  why  might  not  chemical  attraction  and  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation  be  referred  to  the  same  cause?    Although 
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Newton  sbowed  that  chemical  attraction  decreaseB  more  rapidly 
with  the  distance  than  would  be  required  by  the  law  of  gravita- 
tional attraction,  yet  Buffon  and  others  were  deeply  influenced  by 
the  discovery  of  Newton,  in  their  attempts  to  explain  chemical 
attraction. 

At  the  beg^innii^  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  entirely  new 
conception  was  intKiduced  in  the  attempts  to  explain  chemical 
attraction.  The  power  of  the  electric  spark  to  effect  both  chemical 
union  and  decomposition  waa  known.  Cavendish  showed  that  nitric 
acid  is  formed  from  air  when  electric  sparks  are  passed  through  it, 
and  Priestley  found  that  ammonia  was  decomposed  l^  the  electric 
spark  into  products  whose  volume  was  greater  than  its  own.  The 
■discovery  of  Galvani,  and  the  utilization  of  this  discovery  by  Volta 
in  the  coDstmction  of  his  pile,  gave  a  continuous  supply  of  electric- 
ity on  a  comparatively  large  scale.  It  was  quickly  discovered  that 
the  electric  current  cannot  only  decompose  water,  but  also  many 
other  chemical  compounds,  such  as  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  Since 
chemical  attraction  could  be  so  readily  overcome  by  the  cunent,  it 
seemed  probable  that  there  was  a  very  close  relation  between  chemi- 
cal attraction  and  electrical  attraction.  As  the  result  we  have  the 
electrochemical  theories  of  Davy  and  Berzelius  to  which  sufScient 
reference  has  already  been  made.  The  fundamental  conception 
which  underlies  both  of  these  theories  is  that  chemical  attraction 
is  nothing  but  the  electrical  attraction  of  oppositely  charged  parts. 

The  earlier  chemists  were  not  content  with  theorizing  about  the 
nature  of  chemical  affinity,  but  carried  out  elaborate  experimental 
investigations  in  which  they  measured  the  relative  affinities  of 
substances  for  one  another.  To  some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  we  shall  now  turn. 

Oeoffroy'i  and  Ber^ann'a  Tables. — Oeoffroy  attempted  to  ar- 
range chemical  substances  in  tables  in  the  order  of  their  affinity. 
A  given  substance  was  placed  at  the  top  of  a  table,  and  other  sub- 
stances arranged  in  the  order  of  their  decreasing  affinity  for  the 
substance  in  question.  The  substance  higher  in  the  table  displaced 
from  their  compounds  those  below  it,  the  ease  with  which  the  dis- 
placement took  place  depending  upon  the  relative  positions  in  the 
table.  This  method  of 'dealing  with  chemical  affinity  referred  it 
entirely  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  were  brought  to- 
gether, and  made  it  independent  of  any  external  conditions  to  which 
the  substances  were  subjected. 

Bergmann  went  much  farther  than  Geoffroy  in  that  he  recognized 
that  the  power  of  substances  to  react  chemically  depended  not 
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only  upon  their  nature,  but  also  upon  other  conditions.  Thus,  the 
state  of  division  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  reactivity  of  aub- 
Btanc«s,  and  this  explained  why  Bubstances  react  much  better  in 
solution  than  in  the  solid  state.  The  table  expressii^  the  relative 
affinities  of  substances  in  the  dry  state  would  thus  be  very  difFerent 
from  the  table  for  the  same  substances  in  solution.  We  would, 
therefore,  have  two  tables  of  affinity,  —  one  in  the  dry  state  and  one 
in  the  wet.  Bergmana  pointed  out  that  these  tables  of  affinity  are 
purely  qualitative,  representing  the  relative  affinities  of  substances 
for  one  another.  They  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  quantitative  ex- 
pression of  the  magnitude  of  chemical  attraction  between  substances, 
since  this  varies  so  greatly  with  the  conditions. 

One  point  of  fundamental  importance  as  conditioning  chemical 
activity  was  overlooked  by  Bergmann,  i.e.  the  effect  of  mass.  It 
remained  for  Wenzel  to  point  this  out 

Wensal  points  oat  th«  Effect  of  Mats.  —  In  his  book,'  published 
in  1777,  Wenzel  dealt  with  the  whole  problem  of  chemical  action  in 
a  much  broader  way  than  any  one  had  done  up  to  his  time.  He  con- 
sidered the  various  influences  which  might  come  into  play  to  account 
for  chemical  action,  and  observed  certain  discrepancies  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods.  Thua,  under 
some  conditions  sulphuric  acid  will  replace  nitric  acid  from  its  salts; 
under  other  conditions  nitric  acid  will  replace  sulphuric.  This  led 
Wenzel  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  different  quantities  of  one  sub- 
stance with  respect  to  the  other  on  the  velocity  aud  the  amount  of 
the  reaction  between  the  two.  He  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
chemical  action  is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  substances 
entering  into  the  reaction.  This  was  the  first  recognition  of  the 
effect  of  mass  on  chemical  action. 

The  Work  of  Berthollat — The  first  systematic  experimental  study 
of  the  effect  of  mass  ou  chemical  action  was  made  by  Berthollet*  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  first  paper  was 
published  in  1799  while  with  Napoleon  in  Cairo;  Berthollet  having 
been  selected  as  one  of  several  men  of  science  to  accompany  KapoleoQ 
on  his  Egyptian  expedition.  The  views  of  Berthollet  in  reference 
to  the  effect  of  mass  on  chemical  action  are  clearly  expressed  in  this 
first  communication.* 

Chemical  affinities  do  not  act  as  absolute  forces,  by  means  of 

>  Lehrf.  con  der  chemieehen  Veneatidttchtfft  der  KSrper. 

*  Efgai  de  Slaeiqae  Chimigue,  Papers  compiled  in  OtCteal^t  KlauUctr  der 
Xxatten  Wiasenaf.haften,  No.  74. 

*  Ottwatat  KtaaikeT,  74,  6. 
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whidi  one  eubetance  can  replace  another  from  its  compounds ;  but 
in  all  combinationB  aud  decompositione  we  must  take  into  account 
not  merely  the  Btrength  of  the  affinities,  but  also  the  nuuaes  of  the 
Bubetajices  which  are  reacting.  The  effect  of  mass  can  overcome  the 
force  of  affinity,  from  which  it  followB  that  the  activity  of  a.  substance 
must  be  measured  by  the  mass  which  is  required  to  bring  about  a 
definite  degree  of  reactivity. 

Berthollet  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  a  second'  communication,  showing  the  effect  of  mass 
action.  Banum  sulphate  was  decompoeed  by  potassium  hydroxide, 
the  amount  oi  the  decomposition  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the 
hydroxide  present.  Similarly  calcium  oxalate  was  decomposed  by 
potassium  hydroxide  in  varying  amounts,  depending  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  the  hydroxide  used.  It  is  possible  to  effect  almost  complete 
decomposition  of  the  sulphate  and  oxalate  if  enough  hydroxide  is 
used. 

BerthoUet  studied  also  the  effect  of  solubility  on  chemical  activ- 
ity. In  order  that  substances  may  react  there  must  be  good  contact, 
and  such  is  established  in  solution.  Substances  react  not  according 
to  the  total  amount  present,  but  according  to  the  amount  in  solution. 
This  appeared  in  his  fourth  communicaiion.  In  subsequent  papers 
he  took  up  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  the  effect  of  heat, 
etc.,  on  chemical  action;  but  the  essential  features  in  his  theory  of 
maas  action  were  presented  in  his  earlier  communications.  The 
views  of  BerthoUet  are  summarized  by  himself  as  follows,  "The 
chemical  activity  of  a  substance  depends  upon  the  force  of  its  affinity 
and  upon  the  mass  which  is  present  in  a  given  volume." 

The  theory  of  BerthoUet  was  not  immediately  accepted.  Indeed, 
for  a  considerable  time  it  exercised  very  little  influence  on  chemical 
thought.  It  appeared  to  thinking  chemists  that  BerthoUet  had  gone 
too  far  in  supposing  that  maas  was  the  chief  factor  in  conditioning 
chemical  activity.  The  opposition  to,  or  neglect  of,  his  views  was 
increased  by  a  conclusion  to  which  he  thought  himself  forced  by  his 
discoveries.  If  reaction  depends  chiefly  upon  mass,  then  the  quan- 
tity of  one  substance  which  combines  with  a  given  quantity  of 
viother  substance  should  depend  upon  the  relative  masses  of  the 
substances  which  are  present  This  was  directly  at  variance  with 
the  idea  of  the  constant  composition  of  chemical  compounds,  and  led 
to  the  classical  discussion  between  Proust  and  BerthoUet.  The  well- 
known  result  was  that  BerthoUet  was  in  error  in  this  conclusion,  the 

1  Ottwald't  KlimaetT,  74,  7.  .  *  Ibid.  74,  70. 
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work  of  Proust  showing  that  Dalton's  laws  of  constant  composition 
and  maltiple  proportion  were  undoubtedly  correct  All  this  tended  to 
bring  BerthoUet's  generalization  into  disrepute,  and  the  effect  of 
mass  as  playing  any  prominent  rSle  in  chemical  reactions  was  almost 
entii-ely  disregarded  for  forty  years.  It  was,  however,  again  brought 
to  the  front  in  1842  by  the  work  of  Bose. 

The  Obserrations  of  Heiarich  Bow.  —  Bose  showed  th&t  the  sul- 
phides of  the  alkaline  earths  are  decomposed  by  water  yielding  the 
corresponding  hydroxides,  the  amount  of  the  decomposition  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  water  present. 

He  also  called  attention  to  a  phenomenon  in  nature  which  illus- 
trates in  a  striking  way  the  action  of  mass.  The  silicates  are  among 
the  most  stable  compounds  known,  being  decomposed  with  any  con- 
siderable velocity  only  by  the  most  powerful  chemical  reagents.  Yet 
in  nature  these  compounds  are  unde^oing  continual  deoompositioD, 
which  is  effected  by  such  weak  reagents  as  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
All  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  we  have  the  transformation  of 
silicates  into  carbonates,  due  to  the  action  of  the  enormous  amounts 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  and  water.  This  reaction  cannot  be 
effected  to  any  appreciable^  extent  in  the  laboratory,  since  the  time 
at  disposal  for  such  an  experiment  is  not  sufBciently  great  Hera 
we  have,  then,  a  beautiful  example  of  the  effect  of  mass  on  chemical 
activity. 

One  other  example  which  was  pointed  out  by  Kose  should  be  cited. 
When  a  boiling  solution  of  acid  potassium  sulphate  of  medium  concen- 
tration Is  crystallized,  the  crystals  have  the  composition  expressed 
by  the  formula  3  KjSOf  H,SOi  and  water,  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  having  been  split  off  to  combine  with  the  water.  If  these  crys- 
tals are  rediasolved  in  more  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
crystallization,  the  neutral  salt  will  separate,  showing  a  further  split- 
ting off  of  sulphuric  acid  due  to  the  maas  action  of  the  water. 

These  examples  and  many  others,  which  were  brought  forward  by 
Bose,  called  attention  again  to  the  importance  of  mass  as  condition- 
ing chemical  reactions,  and  succeeded  in  arousing  interest  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  in  the  theory  which  had  been  advanced  by 
Wenzel  and  experimentally  verified  by  BerthoUet  at  the  beginning. 

Renewed  Interest  in  the  Theory  of  IfaM  Aotion.  —  After  the  above 
facts  had  been  pointed  out  by  Rose,  observations  illustrating  the 
effect  of  mass  were  made  on  all  sides.  Dulong '  studied  quite  early 
the  decomposition  of  barium  sulphate  by  potassium  carbonate  when 

»  Pofig.  Ann.  [1],  B3,  273  (1812). 
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the  two  were  fased  together,  and  also  when  the  sulphate  was  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  the  carbonate.  The  amount  of  the  sulphate 
transfonned  into  carbonate  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  eolubte 
carbonate  present  He  also  showed  that  barium  carbonate  can  be 
transformed  into  sulphate  1^  boiling  with  a  solution  of  a  soluble 
carbonate. 

Rose'  stndied  these  reactions  quantitativelj,  and  showed  that  the 
action  of  the  soluble  salt  ceases  long  before  it  baa  all  been  used  up. 
If  to  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  a  certain  amount  of  a  soliibte 
sulphate  is  added,  it  no  longer  has  the  power  to  transform  barium 
sulphate  into  carbonate.  He  observed  that  strontium  and  calcium 
Bulphates  are  more  easily  decomposed  by  a  soluble  carbonate  th^ 
barium  sulphate,  and  explained  this  as  due  to  the  greater  insolubility 
of  the  barium  sulphate.  He  supposed,  and  correctly,  that  the  soluble 
sulphate  formed  would  begin  to  react  on  the  barium  carbonate,  giving 
the  very  insoluble  barium  sulphate. 

That  such  a  reaction  as  the  above  is  reversible,  was  pointed  out 
clearly  by  Malaguti.*  He  showed  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with 
two  reactions,  —  the  one  giving  barium  carbonate  and  potassium  sul- 
phate, and  that  these  then  react,  giving  again  barium  sulphate  and 
potassium  carbonate.  As  the  amount  of  potassium  sulphate  present 
increases,  the  velocity  of  the  second  reaction  increases,  until  finally 
the  Telocitiee  of  the  two  opposite  reactions  become  equal.  At  this 
point  we  have  the  maximum  amount  of  decomposition  of  the  barium 
sulphate,  which,  under  the  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

Malaguti  carried  out  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  the 
decomposition  of  insoluble  salts  by  soluble^  but  failed  to  reach  any 
very  wide  generalization. 

The  Law  of  Seaction-velooity.  —  In  1850  Wilhelmy'  studied  the 
inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  acids,  and  discovered  one  of  the  most 
important  laws  in  chemical  dynamics.  He  varied  the  temperature, 
the  quantity  of  sugar,  the  quantity  of  acid,  and  used  different  acids. 
He  arrived  at  the  result  that  the  am/mnts  transformed  in  a  given  time 
art  proportioned  to  the  amounts  present  at  that  time. 

If  both  substances  undergo  change,  the  velocity  is  proportional  to 
the  product  of  the  two  active  masses.  Since,  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  acids,  only  the  cane  sugar  under- 
goes change,  the  velocity  is  dependent  only  upon  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  solution. 

»  Fogg.  Ann.  M,'481  (1856)  ;  96,  M,  284,  426  (186B). 

»  Ann.  Chim.  Fkyt.  [S3,  61,  828  (1B67). 

*  Fogg.  Ann.  81, 113  (18&0J.    Ottwald't  Kltutiktr,  TSo.  29. 
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Wilhelmy '  formulated  these  relations  as  follows :  "  Let  dZ  be 
the  amount  of  sugar  inverted  in  unit  time  dT,  and  let  us  assume 
that  this  is  given  by  the  formula,  — 

dT 
in  which  M  is  the  mean  value  of  the  infinitely  small  quantity  of 
si^ar,  which  is  transformed  in  unit  time  by  the  action  of  unit  quan- 
tity of  acid.     (Z  is  the  amount  of  the  sugar,  S  that  of  the  acid.) 
"  The  above  equation  gives  on  integration, — 

log  Z  =  -  CMSdT; 

or  since,  as  already  shown,  S  is  constant,  Jtf  on  the  other  hand  ia 
independent  of  Z  and,  therefore,  of  T,  which  should  be  established 
later  by  experiment, — 

\ogZ=-MST+a 

Forr=0,  Z=Zt, 

whence,  log  2^  -  log  2  =  MST,  or  2  =  Z^E.  Since  Za,S,aiidT  are 
given,  and  Z  is  known  by  experiment,  the  formula  cau  be  used  to 
determine  3f." 

This  work  of  Wilhelmy  must  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
chemical  dynamics.  The  relation  which  he  established  is  a  general 
one,  holding  for  the  velocity  of  all  reactions  in  which  only  one  Sub- 
stance is  transformed.  Wilhelmy  recognized  that  the  velocity  of 
the  reaction  is  largely  in^uenced  by  the  nature  of  the  acid  used,  but 
did  not  arrive  at  any  general  relation  connecting  this  property  of 
acids  with  any  other  properties.  Lowenthal  and  Lenssen'  took  up 
the  latter  problem  and  showed  that  a  very  interesting  and  important 
relation  exists.  The  velocities  with  which  acids  will  invert  cane 
sugar  are  proportional  to  the  strengths  of  the  acids.  They  jwinted 
out  that  since  this  relation  exists,  the  rates  at  which  different  acids 
invert  sugar  can  be  used  as  a  ready  means  of  measuring  the  relative 
strengths  of  acids.  They  determined  the  relative  rates  at  which 
a  number  of  the  more  common  acids  effect  inversion ;  the  halogen 
acids  and  nitric  acid  having  the  greatest  action,  while  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  and  the  organic  acids  invert  mneh  slower. 

Work  of  Berthelot  and  F6an  de  Saint  Oillei.  —  Berthelot  and 
P&n  de  Saint  Gilles'  investigated  experimentally  the  effect  of  mass 

'  Posrg.  Atm.  Bl,  418  (1860).        '  .Tourn.  praM.  Chem.  U,  821  (1862). 
*  Ann.  Chin.  Fhua.  [S],  SB,  385 ;  6$,  5 ;  68,  226  (1862-1868). 
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on  chemical  action  by  studying  the  formation  of  ethereal  salts  from 
alcohols  and  acids.  This  reaction  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  since  it  proceeds  slowly  and  tends  toward  a  limit,  the 
point  of  equilibrium  being  determined  by  the  amount  of  alcohol  or 
acid  present,  by  the  temperature,  etc.  Furthermore,  this  reaction 
is  reversible,  i.e.  the  products  of  the  first  reaction  react  in  turn  and 
give  rise  to  the  original  substances.  Thus,  an  ethereal  salt  and  water 
react,  and  give  the  alcohol  and  acid  from  which  the  ethereal  salt 
was  formed. 

They  found  that  temperature  had  a  marked  infiueuce  on  the 
velocity  of  the  reaction,  the  same  amount  of  ethereal  salt  being 
formed  in  less  than  fire  hours  at  100°,  as  was  formed  in  95  days  at 
from  6°  to  9".  Pressure  up  to  80  atmospheres  had  no  appreciable 
influence. 

Berthelot  and  P&n  de  Saint  Gilles  investigated  also  the  effect  of 
the  nature  of  the  acid  and  of  the  base  on  the  velocity  with  which  the 
ester  is  formed,  and  the  amoujit  of  ester  formed  when  equilibrium 
was  reached.  With  a  given  alcohol,  the  velocity  of  estar  formation 
decreases  as  the  acid  becomes  more  complex.  With  a  given  acid, 
the  velocity  of  ester  formation  does  not  vary  appreciably  with  the 
complexity  of  the  alcohol.  Berthelot'  concluded  from  their  study 
of  the  velocity  of  ester  formation,  that  the  amount  of  ester  formed 
ID  every  moment  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the 
reacting  substances,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  volume,  which 
contains  essentially  the  views  which  we  hold  to-day. 

From  the  study  of  the  relation  between  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  amount  of  ester  formed,  some  inter- 
esting conclusions  were  reached.  A  few  of  their  results  are  given, 
in  which  different  alcohols  and  acids  were  employed.  The  reaction 
was  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  maximujn  amount  of  eater  was 
formed  under  the  conditions.  The  results  are  expressed  in  percen- 
tage of  the  theoretical  amount  of  ester  which  would  be  formed  if  the 
reaction  went  to  the  end :  — 

En»  FouaiD 

C,H^  widCH,COOH 66.8% 

CjHjO  aad  CH,.CHs.CH;COOH 69.8% 

CjH^  andC,H.COOH 67.0% 

CH,0    SDdCHjCOOH 67.5% 

CHiO    ftndC.H,COOH 64.6% 

C«H,^andCH,^OOH 68.9% 

C,Hi^  and  CeH(CO0H 70.0% 

>  Ana.  Ohtm.  Fhgi.  [8],  66,  110  (1862). 
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The  result  is  very  surprising  Id  that  neither  the  nature  of  the  acid 
nor  the  base  has  tjxy  marked  influence  on  the  amount  of  ester 
formed. 

The  most  interesting  question  studied  by  Berthelot  and  P^an  de 
Saint  Gilles  still  remains.  They  varied  the  quantity  of  alcohol  with 
respect  to  tiiat  of  the  acid,  and  noted  the  effect  on  the  amount  of 
ester  formed.  The  following  results  were  obtained  with  ethyl 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  E  representing  the  number  of  equivalents 
of  ethyl  alcohol  to  one  of  acetic  acid :  — 


s 

Etna  FouiiD 

X 

Enu  Fount 

0.2 

10.3% 

4 

88.2% 

0.6 

42.0% 

IS 

93.2% 

1.0 

66.6  % 

19 

05.0% 

1.6 

77.8% 

50 

100.0% 

8.0 

88.8% 

These  results  show  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  effect  of  mass 
action.  When  one-fifth  of  an  equivalent  of  alcohol  is  used,  only  19.3 
per  cent  of  the' possible  amount  of  ester  is  formed.  When  the 
alcohol  is  increased  to  one  equivalent,  the  amount  of  ester  increases 
to  66.5  per  cent  of  the  possible  amount,  while  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  alcohol  up  to  fifty  transforms  all  the  acid 
present  into  eater. 

This  relation,  which  is  general  for  different  alcohols  and  acids, 
shows  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  effect  of  mass  on  chemical  activ- 
ity. Indeed,  few  investigations  have  ever  been  carried  out  in  which 
the  effect  is  so  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

DisMciatioa  by  Heat.  —  It  was  early  known  that  many  oomplex 
substances  are  broken  down  by  heat  into  simpler  parts-  Thus, 
calcium  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  calcium  oxide  and 
carbon  dioxide,  ammonium  chloride  is  broken  down  into  ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  Such  phenomena  are  known  as  dissociation 
by  heat,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  dissociation  effected  by  solv- 
ents like  water.  Dissociation  by  heat  was  studied  extensively 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Sainte-Clajre  Denlle.' 
He  thought  that  the  amount  of  decomposition  is  dependent  upon  the 
temperature,  and  introduced  the  conception  of  dissociation-ten«OD, 
which  is  analogous  to  that  of  vapor-tension. 

>  Compt.  rend.  U,  867 ;  B6,  1B6,  739 ;  W,  873 ;  00,  317. 
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It  iB  a  rem&rkable  fact  that  from  his  studies  of  dissociation  hj 
heat  Deville '  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  mass  has  little  or  no 
influence  on  chemical  action.  We  know  to-day  that  there  are  few 
lines  of  investigation  which  have  pointed  so  clearly  to  the  efFect  of 
mass  action.  Take  the  well-known  cases  of  ammonium  chloride  and 
pkosphoruB  peutachloride.  If  ammonium  chloride  is  vaporized  it  is 
decomposed  to  some  extent  into  its  constituents,  as  was  shown  by 
the  work  of  Pebal,  Than,  and  others ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  its 
vapor-density  is  too  low.  If,  however,  ammonium  chloride  is  vola- 
tilized in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia  or  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
vapor-density  corresponds  mach  more  nearly  to  that  calculated  from 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound.  This  shows  that  the  dissoci- 
ation is  diminished  by  an  excess  of  either  product  of  the  dissociation. 

The  case  of  phosphorus  peutachloride  is  even  more  striking. 
When  this  compound  is  volatilized,  it  is  decomposed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  into  phosphorus  trichloride  and  chlorine,  as  was  proved 
by  the  color  of  the  vapor  showing  the  presence  of  free  chlorine,  the 
low  vapor-density,  and  by  other  methods.  If  phosphorus  pentsr 
chlorine  is  volatilized  in  an  atmosphere  containing  an  excess  either 
of  phosphorus  trichloride  or  of  chlorine,  the  vapor-density  as  deter- 
mined by  any  of  the  well-known  methods  is  normal.  This  shows 
beyond  question  that  an  excess  of  either  product  of  dissociation 
drives  back  the  dissociation  of  phosphorus  peutachloride.  Nothing 
could  demonstrate  more  conclusively  the  effect  of  mass  action. 

Thermal  ChangM.  —  At  this  stage  the  study  of  chemical  afGnity 
took  an  entirely  new  turn.  Up  to  this  time  attention  bad  been 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  material  changes  which  take  place 
in  chemical  reactions.  The  nature  of  the  substances  before  reaction, 
the  velocity  and  amount  of  the  reaction,  and  the  nature  of  the  prod- 
ucts bad  been  studied  at  length.  This  is  what  we  would  expect, 
since  the  transformations  of  matter  are  the  most  obvious  results  of 
chemical  reactions;  and,  further,  are  the  most  readily  studied. 
There  is,  however,  an  entirely  different  set  of  changes  going  on 
whenever  there  is  chemical  action.  It  wae  early  observed  that  when 
we  have  chemical  activity  we  have  thermal  changes  —  heat  being 
either  evolved  or  absorbed,  usually  evolved.  Attention  was  directed 
about  the  middle  of  the  century  to  a  quantitative  study  of  these  ther- 
mal changes  as  a  means  of  throwing  light  on  the  problem  of  chemi- 
cal affinity. 

This  field  was  opened  up  in  1854  by  Julius  Thomsen,*  who  sought 

»  Le^nt  ntr  la  dUtociatlott,  Paris,  1866.  '  Pogg.  Ann.  BS,  3*  (18M). 
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to  measure  chemical  affinity  by  means  of  the  heat  erolved.  Th(nn- 
sen's  work  is  based  upon  this  fundamental  proposition,  "We  can 
now  measure  iu  absolute  units  the  magnitude  of  the  force  which  is 
developed  in  the  formation  of  a  compound ;  it  is  equal  to  the  amount 
of  heat  which  is  evolved  in  the  formation  of  the  compound."  Al- 
though we  know  to-day  that  this  proposition  leaves  out  of  account 
a  number  of  factors,  yet  it  is  a  very  important  step  in  the  right 
direction: 

A  great  advance  in  the  application  of  thermochemical  methods 
to  the  problem  of  chemical  affinity  was  made  by  Berthelot.'  He 
began  hia  work  in  1867,*  and  during  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
with  the  codperation  of  his  students,  improved  thermochemical 
methods,  and  made  an  enormous  number  of  thermochemical  deter- 
minations. 

As  the  result  of  this  extended  investigation,  Berthelot  arrived 
at  the  following  generalization,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Third  Principle  of  T^ermodynamitx,  "Every  chemical  chang« 
which  takes  place  without  the  aid  of  external  enei^,  tends  to  form 
the  substance,  or  system  of  substances,  which  evolves  the  most  heat." 
Although  there  are  many  apparent  exceptions  to  this  wide-reaching 
generalization,  yet  the  number  is  relatively  not  as  great  as  we  might 
expect  from  the  unnecessarily  severe  criticism  to  which  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  subjected.  As  has  been  stated,  it  undoubtedly  con- 
tains the  germ  of  a  great  truth. 

WiUiamion's  Tiewt  on  Chemioal  Eqnilibriam.  —  One  other  inves- 
tigation must  be  referred  to  in  this  connection, — that  of  Williamson 
on  the  synthesis  of  ether  from  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  has 
already  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  theory 
of  electrolytic  dissociation,  but  its  bearii^  on  chemical  equilibrium 
is  of  epoch-making  importance. 

Before  this  time  chemical  equilibrium  was  r^arded  as  ttatie. 
When  equilibrium  was  reached,  the  greater  forces  overcame  the 
smaller,  and  the  latter  were  unable  to  effect  any  tmneformation, 
being  completely  overpowered  by  the  greater. 

Williamson"  regarded  the  formation  of  ether  from  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  as  taking  place  in  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage  the 
hydrogen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  replaced  by  the  ethyl  group.  In 
the  second  the  ethyl  in  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  was  replaced  by  hydro- 
gen.   The  reaction  in  one  direction  was  the  reverse  of  that  which 

1  Smai  de  Mteantque  Chlmiqiie.  '  Compt.  rend.  H,  Hi. 
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took  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  both  reactions  were  going 
on  aimultaneously.  If  this  reciprocal  exchange  of  parts  can  t^e 
place  with  atoms  or  groups  which  are  unlike,  so  much  the  more  can 
it  take  place  with  similar  atoms  or  groups.  Between  the  molecoles 
of  any  given  compound  there  is,  then,  a  continual  interchange  of 
parts  taking  place ;  a  given  atom,  which  at  any  moment  forms  part 
of  one  molecule,  may  the  next  moment  form  part  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent molecule.  Says  Williamson,  "  In  a  vessel  coDtaining  hydro- 
chloric acid,  we  must  not  regard  the  hydrc^n  atoms  as  fixedly 
combined  with  the  chlorine  atoms,  but  any  one  hydrogen  atom  may 
take  the  place  of  any  other  hydrogen  atom,  being  now  combined 
with  one  chlorine  atom  and  now  with  another." 

This  conception  of  the  condition  of  things  when  equilibrium  is 
reached,  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  older  or  statical  view, 
which  regarded  the  atoms  a^  fixedly  combined  in  molecules.  This 
view  of  equilibrium,  where  the  atoms  are  continually  changing  part- 
ners, as  it  were,  we  will  call  the  dynamical  view.  Equilibrium  is 
then  dynamic,  not  static,  the  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled 
being  that  the  same  number  of  transformations  must  take  place  in 
one  sense,  in  a  given  time,  as  take  place  in  the  opposite  sense.  We 
shall  see  that  this  lies  right  at  the  foundation  of  our  present  concep- 
tion of  chemical  equilibrium  in  general 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  Clausius'  proposed  a  theory  simi- 
lar in  kind  to  that  of  Williamson,  but  very  different  in  degree.  Ac- 
cording to  Clausius  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  a  few  of  the 
molecules  are  broken  down  into  parts,  which  then  exchange  places 
with  similar  parts  of  other  molecules.  This  is  also  distinctively  a 
dynamical  conception  of  the  condition  of  equilibrium. 

These  dynajuic  conceptions  were  applied  by  Pfaundler*  to  disso- 
ciation. A  vapor  dissociates  more  and  more  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture, due  to  the  fact  that  more  and  more  molecules  are  brought 
into  the  condition  where  they  break  down  into  their  constituents. 
At  the  same  time  a  reunion  of  these  constituents  is  taking  place.  If 
the  temperature  is  kept  constant  at  any  point,  equilibrium  will  be 
established ;  but  this  equilibrium  is  dynamic,  molecules  undergoing 
decomposition  all  the  while,  and  other  molecules  being  formed  from 
the  decomposition  products.  The  condition  of  equilibrium  is  that 
in  a  given  unit  of  time  the  same  number  of  molecules  are  decom- 
posed as  are  reformed. 

In  terms  of  these  dynamic  conceptions  we  can  see  how  mass  can 

1  Pogg.  Arm.  101,  836  (1657).  >  Ihid.  Ul,  65  (185T). 
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have  an  influence  on  chemical  activity.  The  larger  the  number  of 
parts  present  the  more  frequently  they  come  in  contact,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  greater  the  chemical  reaction. 

With  this  brief  historical  sketch  we  shall  noT  turn  to  a  closer 
study  of  a  generalization  which  underlies  all  chemical  dynamics 
and  atatica,  —  7%«  Law  of  Mom  AOion. 

THE  LAW  OF  MASS  ACTION 

The  Work  of  Ooldbe^  and  Waage.  —  Guldberg,  who  was  later 
professor  of  applied  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Christiania, 
and  Waage,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  same  institution,  were  the 
first  to  mathematically  formulate  the  effect  of  mass  on  chemical 
activity.  Their  first  preliminary  paper  wae  published  in  Norwegian 
in  1864.  Their  epoch-making  paper 'appeared  in  1867.  In  the  first 
part  of  their  paper  they  review  the  theories  of  affinity  which  had 
been  held.  The  views  of  Bergmann  and  Berthollet  are  taken  up,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  that  neither  is  sufRcient  to  account  for  all  the  facts 
known.  They  attributed  this  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  method  for 
determining  the  magnitude  of  affinity.  They  point  out  that  the 
method  of  Bergmami,  based  on  the  assumption  that  if  the  substance 
B  replaces  C  from  a  compound  with  A,  giving  the  compound  AB, 
the  affinity  between  A  and  B  is  greater  than  between  B  and  C,  is  not 
satisfactory,  since  this  assumption  leaves  out  of  account  a  large 
number  of  conditions  which  affect  the  reaction.  The  attempt  to 
measure  the  mj^nitude  uf  chemical  affinity  by  the  heat  evolved 
during  the  reaction  was  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  because  it  de- 
pends in  part  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  reaction  takes 
place. 

Guldbei^  and  Waage  point  out  that  in  chemistry,  as  in  mechanics, 
we  must  study  forces  by  their  effects,  and  the  most  natural  method 
is  to  determine  forces  in  the  condition  of  equilibrium;  "that  is  to 
say,  we  must  study  the  chemical  reactions  in  which  the  forces  which 
produce  new  compounds  are  held  in  equilibrium  by  other  forces. 
This  ia  the  case  in  the  chemical  reactions  where  the  reaction  is  not 
complete  but  partial,  i.e.  in  the  reactions  where  — 

"(a)  Addition  and  decomposition  take  place  at  the  same  time, 
and  where, 

"  (6)    Substitution  and  reformation  proceed  simultaneously ." 

•  Invatigation$  on  CKemiatl  Affinttitt.  Universtty  program  for  the  first 
■emeeutr.    See  atoo  OtlwaW*  Klauiker,  No.  10*.    Edltsd  by  B.  Abegg. 
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The  ftnthors  do  not  take  up  in  this  paper  the  case  of  addition 
and  deoomposition,  or  dissociation,  since  the  data  available  are  not 
sufBcient^  but  develop  the  law  of  mass  action  from  a  study  of  the 
second  class  of  reactions,  viz.  substitution. 

In  the  development  of  the  law  their  own  words '  are  given :  — 

"  Let  U3  assume  that  two  substances,  A  and  B,  are  transformed 
\fj  double  substitution  into  two  new  substances,  A  and  £*;  and 
under  the  same  conditions  J!  and  S  can  transform  themselves  into 
A  and  B.  Neither  the  formation  of  A'  and  B'  nor  the  reformation 
of  A  and  B  are  complete,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  we  have 
the  four  substances  present  A,  B,  A',  and  B'.  The  force  which 
causes  the  formation  of  A'  and  S  is  in  equilibrium  with  that  which 
causes  the  formation  of  A  and  B.  The  force  which  causes  the 
formation  of  A'  and  B'  increases  pi-oportional  to  the  affinity  coeffi- 
cients of  the  reaction  A  +  B  =  A'  +  B,  but  it  depends  also  on  the 
masses  of  A  and  B. 

"  We  have  learned  from  our  experiments  that,  the  force  is  propor- 
tional to  the  pTodwi  of  the  active  masses  of  ttie  two  substances  A  and  B. 

"  If  we  designate  the  active  masses  of  A  and  Bhy  p  and  q,  and 
the  affinity  coefficient  by  K,  the  force  =  K .p.  q. 

"  Ab  we  have  often  observed,  the  force  JCpq,  or  the  force  between 
A  and  B,  is  not  the  only  force  which  comes  into  play  during  the 
reaction.  Other  forces  tend  to  retard  or  accelerate  the  formation  of 
A'  and  B.  Let  ub,  however,  asBume  that  other  forces  do  not  exist, 
and  let  us  see  what  formula  is  developed  in  this  case.  We  believe 
that  the  consideration  of  this  ideal  reaction,  where  only  the  forces 
between  A  and  B,  and  between  A'  and  B'  are  taken  into  account, 
will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  clear  and  distinct  presentation  of  our 
theory. 

"  Let  the  active  masBes  of  A'  and  B  hep'  and  q',  and  the  affinity 
coefficient  of  the  reaction  A'  +  B  =  A  +  B\)e  K';  the  force  of  the 
reformation  of  A  and  B  is  equal  to  K'p'q'.  This  force  is  in  equilib- 
rium with  the  first  force,  consequently,  — 

Kpq  =  K'p'q'.  (1) 

"  By  determining  experimentally  the  active  masses  p,  q,  p',  and  9*, 
we  can  find  the  relation  between  the  affinity  coefficients  K  and  K'. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  found  this  relation  — ,  we  can  calcu- 
late the  result  of  the  reaction  for  any  original  condition  of  the  four 
gubetancea." 

>  OiAcaM'*  Kla*»tk«r,  IM,  20. 
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Ouldberg  and  Waage  then  develop  the  following  relations :  — 
"  If  we  designate  l>y  P,  Q,  F",  and  Q',  the  absolute  masses  of  tiie 
four  substances  A,  B,  A',  and  B',  before  the  reaction  begins,  and  let 
X  be  the  number  of  atoms  of  A  and  B  which  are  transformed  into 
A'  and  B',  and  if  we  let  the  total  volume  V  during  the  reaction  be 
constant,  we  have  — 

"  By  inserting  these  values  into  equation  (1)  and  multiplying  by 
P*,  we  have  — 

(P-»)(«-«)  =  ^(i"  +  «)(«'  +  .).  (2) 

"  By  the  aid  of  this  equation  the  value  of  x  can  be  easily  deter- 
mined. 

"  If  the  two  substances  A  and  A'  preserve  a  constant  active  mass 
during  the  reaction,  and  both  have  equal  value,  formula  (2)  becomes, 

e-«=^(e'+»).  (3) 


1+^ 


(4) 


"  This  case  la  approximately  realized  if  A  and  A'  are  solids,  while 
B  and  B'  are  liquids." 

Guldberg  and  Waage  tested  their  law  by  letting  A  represent 
barium  sulphate,  B  potassium  carbonate,  A'  barium  carbonate,  and 
B'  potassium  snlpbate.  They  studied  this  reaction  experimentally, 
using  different  quantities  of  barium  sulphate  and  potassium  carbo- 
nate (giving  different  values  to  Q  and  Q"),  and  determined  the  value 
of  X  in  each  case.  They  then  calculated  the  values  of  x  from  their 
deduction,  and  showed  that  the  two  sets  of  values  agreed  very 
satisfactorily. 

Thus  originated  the  law  of  mass  action,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  chemical  dynamics  and  equilibrium. 

Guldberg  and  Waage  point  out  that  these  equations  hold  only 
for  ideal  reactions,  which  probably  seldom  exist  They  then  con- 
sider the  other  forces  which  manifest  themselves  during  the  reac- 
tion. Thus,  side  reactions  take  place,  giving  rise  to  other  products 
which  may  either  accelerate  or  retard  the  original  reaction.  Again, 
some  of  the  substances  present  may  be  in  a  different  state  of  ^gre- 
gation  from  the  remainder — we  may  have  solids  as  well  as  liquids 
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entering  intp  the  reaction.  Theae  and  many  other  influences  ma; 
come  into  play,  and  all  of  them  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
applying  the  law  of  mass  action  to  chemical  reactions.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  paper  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  experimental 
data  which  bear  upon  the  correctness  of  this  law. 

In  another  important  coctributivQ '  in  1879,  Guldberg  and  Waage 
took  np  the  application  of  their  law  to  more  special  cases,  such  as 
where  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  substances  are  insoluble,  or  where 
one  or  more  of  the  substances  is  volatile.  Such  cases  of  heterogeneous 
reactions  will  be  considered  in  the  proper  place. 

Fundamental  Equation!  of  Chemical  Synamioi  and  Equilibrium.  — 
The  fundamental  conception  which  underlies  the  application  of  the 
law  of  mass  action  to  chemical  dynamics  and  equilibrium  is  that 
reactions  are  reversible.  A  and  B  react  and  form  A!  and  B',  and  at 
the  same  time  A'  and  ff  react  and  reform  A  and  B.  This  is  per- 
fectly general.  It  may,  however,  happen  that  one  or  more  of  the 
products  is  insoluble  or  gaseous,  and  escapes  from  the  field  of  action, 
which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  its  active  mass  is  reduced  very 
nearly  .to  zero ;  but  these  are  special  cases  where  the  velocity  of  tfifl 
reaction  in  one  direction  is  very  great  compared  with  the  velocity  in 
the  other  direction. 

Starting  with  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  reversibility  of 
reactions,  the  velocity  of  any  given  reaction  as  we  ordinarily  under- 
staad  it  is  the  difEerenee  between  the  velocity  in  one  direction  and 
the  velocity  in  the  other  direction.  Thus,  the  velocity  with  which 
an  ester  is  formed  is  really  the  velocity  with  which  the  alcohol  and 
acid  combine  to  form  the  ester  and  water,  minus  the  velocity  with 
which  the  ester  and  water  react  to  reform  the  alcohol  aud  acid ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  the  rate  at  which  the  amount  of  ester  accumulates. 

If  we  represent  the  velocity  with  which  the  alcohol  and  acid 
combine  by  v,  this  would,  in  terms  of  mass  action,  be  equal  to  cpq, 
where  p  and  q  are  the  active  masses  of  the  alcohol  and  acid  (y  =  cpq). 
If  we  represent  the  velocity  with  which  water  aud  ester  react,  form- 
ing acid  and  alcohol,  by  v„  in  terms  of  mass  action  this  would  be 
equal  to  Cip/]„  Pf  and  q,  being  the  active  masses  of  the  eater  and 
water.  The  velocity  of  the  reaction  as  a  whole  V,  would  be  the 
difference  between  these  two  velocities, — 

V=v-vj=icpq-Ctp  q,. 

This  is  the  fundamental  equation  which  underlies  all  chemical 
dynamics. 

'  Jovm.  pndct.  Chei».  N.  P.  1»,  W  (1870). 
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In  terms  of  the  principle  of  reTersible  reactions  tbp  conception 
of  equilibrium  becomes  very  simple.  It  is  but  a  special  case  of 
dynamics,  where  the  two  opposite  reactions  have  equal  relocides^ 
where  v  =  v^.     When  this  is  the  case,  — 

cpq  =  Cipfft, 

and  this  is  the  fundamental  equation  of  chemical  equilibrium. 

CHEMICAL  DTKAMICS 

Velooity  of  B«aotioiu.  —  We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental 
equation  for  the  velocity  of  a  reaction  is,  Y=v  —  vi=  Cpq  —  Cip/jo 
the  actual  velocity  being  the  difference  between  the  velocities  of  the 
two  opposite  reactions.  The  study  of  the  velocity  of  reactions  is 
very  much  simplified  by  selecting  those  which  proceed  with  very 
great  velocity  in  the  one  direction,  and  very  slowly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  such  cases  the  negative  member  of  the  above  equation 
disappears,  and  the  velocity  which  we  actually  measure  is  simply  the 
product  of  the  active  masses  of  the  eubetances  reacting  into  the 
coefficient  C. 

Konomoleoiilar,  or  First  Order  Beeotioiii.  —  A  reaction  in  which 
only  one  substance  undergoes  change  in  concentration  (which  is  the 
same  as  to  say  whose  active  mass  changes)  is  termed  a  monomoUcidar 
reaction.  If  A  is  the  original  amount  of  such  a  substance  present, 
and  if  x  of  it  is  transformed  in  time  (,  the  velocity  of  tiausformation 
is,  from  the  law  of  mass  action,  — 

dx  is  the  small  amount  transformed  in  the  small  interval  of  time  dt; 
C,  the  velocity  coefficient,  is  a  constant.     Intogratiog,  we  have —  — 

-ln(.4-ir)=s  CS  +  const 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reaction  (  ==  0,  x  =  0,  and  we  have  — 

—  In  ^  =  const, 

hi.A-\a{A-x)=a, 

C  =  lln-^. 
*      A-x 

InTerrion  of  Case  Bngar.  —  One  of  the  simplest  examples  of  a 
reaction  of  the  first  order,  or  a  monomolecular  reaction,  is  the  invert 
won  of  cane  sugar  by  acids.     When  an  aqueous  solution  of  cane 
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sugar  is  treated  witK  an  acid,  it  breaks  dowa  in  the  seose  of  the 
following  equation :  — 

CuHaOu  +  H,0  =  CH,^,  +  CtH^t,  ^ 

(QlBKiH)  (FnclaH) 

a  molecule  of  cane  sugar  taking  up  a  molecule  of  water  and  breaking 
down  into  a  molecule  of  glucose  and  a  molecule  of  fructd&e.  The 
cane  sugar  is  the  only  substance  which  changes  concentration  to  an 
appreciable  extent,  since  the  water  which  is  used  up  in  the  reaction 
is  so  small  as  compared  with  the  total  water  present  as  solvent  that 


This  reaction  is  unusually  simple  to  study  since  cane  sugar  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  while  the  products  of  inver- 
sion rotat«  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left  By  measoiing  the 
amount  of  rotation  by  means  of  a  polarimeter,  we  can  tell  at  any 
moment  how  much  of  the  sugar  has  been  inverted  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  reaction.  Determining  x  in  this  manner,  observing  t, 
and  knowing  A  the  amount  of  sugar  with  which  we  started,  we  sub- 
stitute these  values  in  —  In-; ^  const.,  and  see  whether  a  constant 

(      A  —  x 

is  obtained,  as  t,  and,  consequently,  x,  vary.     The  following  aie  a 
.   few  of  the  resulte  which  were  obtained :  — 


-l.™™ 

!-i4-. 

,.-™. 

;-A 

16 
46 
106 

lao 

0.001860 
0.0018M 
0.001371 
0.001378 

MO 
880 
610 

eso 

0.001309 
0.001406 
0.001408 
0.001386 

In  actual  practice  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  Briggsian 
Ic^arithms.     This  is,  of  course,  0.4343  times  the  natural. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  above  equation  for  the  velocity 
of  inversion  of  cane  sugar  was  deduced  and  tested  experimentally 
by  Wilhelmy,  before  the  law  of  mass  action  was  developed.  The 
deduction  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  amount  of  sugar 
inverted  in  unit  time  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  unaltered 
sugar  present  at  that  time. 

The  above  equation  has  been  tested  for  a  number  of  monomolec- 
ulai  reactions,  such  as  the  decomposition  of  arsene  into  arsenic  and 
hydrogen,  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxygen  from 
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chlorine  vater,  the  reductioD  of  potassium  permanganate  by  a  large 
excess  of  oxalic  acid/  etc. 

Catalyaia.  —  In  order  that  the  inversion  of  cane  Hugar  should 
take  place  with  any  considerable  velocity,  it  is  necessary  that  an 
acid  should  be  present,  yet  the  acid  does  not  enter  as  such  into  the 
reaction.  Such  reactions  are  known  as  catalytic,  and  the  substance 
whose  presence  is  necessary  to  effect  the  reaction  is  called  the  cata- 
lyzer. The  more  concentrated  the  acid  the  more  rapid  the  inversion, 
but  the  velocity  is  not  exactly  proportional  to  the  concentration. 
The  strong  acids  invert  much  more  rapidly  than  the  weak.  The 
presence  of  a  neutral  salt  increases  the  velocity  of  inversion  pro- 
duced by  the  strong  acids,  and  diminishes '  the  velocity  of  inversion 
of  the  weak  acids. 

Since  the  presence  of  an  acid  is  necessary  to  produce  any  appre- 
ciable inversion  of  cane  sugar,  and  since  all  acids  effect  the  inversion, 
we  would  suspect  that  the  catalyzer  in  this  case  was  a  constituent 
common  to  all  acids,  and  such  is  the  fact.  The  hydrogen  ions  are  the 
catalyzers,  and  the  velocity  of  inversion  is  approximately  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  present.  This  is 
the  same  as  to  say  that  the  catalytic  action  of  different  acids  is 
proportional  to  their  strengths,  since  the  strength  of  an  acid  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  its  dissociation.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  the  velocity  of  inversion  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  strengths 
of  the  acids  used. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  not  exact  proportionality,  since 
many  infiuences  may  come  into  play  which  affect  the  catalytic  action 
of  the  hydrogen  ions.'  We  have  already  seen  the  influence  exerted 
by  a  neutral  salt,  and  other  molecules  and  especially  ions  may  exert 
a  marked  influence  on  the  catalysis. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  these  influences,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Trevor*  that  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  is  a  very  sensitive  means 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  hydrogen  ions. 

We  can  see  from  the  above  example  what  is  meant  by  catalysis. 
In  order  that  a  substance  should  act  as  a  catalyzer  two  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled.  It  must  not  enter  into  the  reaction,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  catalyzer  must  be  able  to  transform  a  dispro- 
portionately large  quantity  of  the  substance.  From  this  it  seems 
very  probable  that  the  action  of  catalyzers  is  a  surface  action,  and 

>  Harcourt  and  Easan  ;  Fhil.  Traiu.  1866,  193. 
'Joum.prakt.  Chem.  [2],  SB,  32  (1886). 
»  Arrhenius:  Ztadir.  phj/M.  Chem.  ft,  226  (1880). 
*  Zttehr.phv*.  Chem.  10,  821  (1892). 
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fiat  all  the  phenomena  of  catalysis  are  very  closely  connected  with 
surface  energy.  At  present  we  are  not  able  to  analyze  the  phenom- 
ena of  catalysis,  or  to  explain  in  any  detail  the  action  of  a  catalyzer. 
Other  Catalytic  Action  of  Hydrogen  Ions.  — If  an  ester  such  as 
methyl  acetate  is  mixed  with  water,  the  following  reaction  takes 
place:  — 

CH^OOCH,  +  H,0  =  CH^OOH  +  CH.O. 

If  there  is  a  large  amount  of  water  present,  the  reaction  proceeds 
practically  to  the  end,  nearly  all  of  the  ester  being  decomposed;  but 
the  reaction  proceeds  very  slowly  in  the  presence  of  water  alone. 

If,  however,  an  acid  is  added,  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  is 
increased;  and  if  the  acid  is  strong,  the  velocity  is  very  greatly 
accelerated.  The  velocity  of  this  reaction  is  determined  by  remov- 
ii^  a  measured  volume  from  the  solution  from  time  to  time,  and  titrat- 
ing the  acetic  acid  set  free  during  the  reaction. 

A.  large  number  of  such  reactions  were  studied  by  Ostwald,'  who 
showed  that  -  log is  a  constant.    This  proves  that  the  reaction 

is  monomolecular,  i.e.  that  during  the  reaction  only  one  substance 
changes  concentration.  Therefore,  since  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the 
acid  do  not  enter  into  the  reactitm,  and  since  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  Ions  can  efEect  the  decomposition  of  a  large  amount  of 
ester,  they  act  catalytically. 

Catalytic  Action  of  finely  Divided  Ketals.  —  A  number  of  inter- 
esting experiments  have  been  recently  carried  out  by  Bredig,  with  the 
co5peration  of  Yon  Berneck,*  Ikeda,'  and  Reinders.*  These  authors 
have  studied  the  catalytic  action  of  finely  divided  metala,  and  have 
pointed  out  certain  analogies  between  them  and  organic  ferments. 

The  metals  were  obtained  in  a  finely  divided  state  in  water  by 
bringing  two  bars  of  the  metal  close  together  under  water  and  pass- 
ing an  electric  cvrrent  between  the  bars  under  the  water,  (See 
p.  252.)  The  metal  was  torn  off  in  such  a  fine  state  of  division  that 
the  solution  appeared  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous  when  examined 
under  a  powerful  microscope.  Such  a  solution  was  shown  not  to  be 
a  true  solution,  since  neither  the  freezing-point  nor  vapor-tension 
of  the  solvent  was  lowered.  This  belongs  then  to  the  class  of 
solutions  known  as  colloidal. 

By  this  method  solutions  of  platinum,  iridium,  gold,  silver,  cad- 
mium, etc.,  were  prepared. 

>  Jtmrn.  praltt.  Ckem.  88,  449  (1883).  •  Ibid.  87,  1  (1901). 

■  Zttchr.  phys.  Ckem.  SI,  258  (1809).  •  IMd.  Vt,  323  (1901). 
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Such  aolutions  of  the  metals  act  catalytically,  effecting  a  ntimber 
of  reactions  similar  to  those  brought  about  by  organic  ferments. 
The  authors  showed  that  those  reactions  are  truly  catalytic,  by 
demonstrating  that  they  are  reactions  of  the  first  order.  The  reac- 
tiou  which  they  studied  in  detail  was  the  decomposition  of  hydn^en 
dioxide  by  a  colloidal  solution  of  platinum.  They  studied  the  velocity 
of  the  decomposition  and  found  that  -  1<^  — was  a  constant, 

and  therefore  the  reaction  was  of  the  first  order.  It  is  known  that 
organic  ferments  act  catalytically- 

The  most  striking  anal(^,  however,  between  the  tuition  of  these 
colloidal  solutions  of  the  metals  and  oiganic  ferments  is  found  in 
theit  behavior  in  the  presence  of  certain  poisons.  It  is  well  known 
that  mere  traces  of  certain  substances  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
action  of  organic  ferments ;  these  ferments  are  poisoned,  as  we  say. 

Bredig  and  his  pupils '  have  shown  that  the  merest  trace  of  certain 
substances  is  sufQcient  to  greatly  diminish  the  catalytic  action  of  the 
platinum,  and  in  some  cases  to  destroy  it  entirely.  Thus,  a  gram- 
molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  ten  million  litres  of  water 
greatly  diminishes  the  action  of  the  colloidal  solution  of  the  metal. 
And  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  gram-molecular  weight  ot 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  twenty  million  litres  of  water,  and  by  a  number 
of  other  substances  in  very  small  quantity. 

Bredig  and  Reinders '  have  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  action 
of  "  poisons  "  on  the  colloidal  solution  of  platinum,  and  have  found, 
in  general,  that  those  substances  which  are  most  poisonous  to  the 
organic  enzymes  are  most  "  poisonous  "  to  the  metal.  Some  excep- 
tions were,  however,  pointed  out;  but  no  one  can  examine  the  results 
obtained  without  being  impressed  by  the  large  number  of  f^reements. 

Bredig  is,  however,  careful  to  point  out  in  his  recent  pamphlet 
on  this  subject,  that  the  analogy  which  they  have  discovered  is  only 
an  analogy.  He  does  not  think  that  there  is  any  identity  between 
the  action  of  the  two  classes  of  substances,  which  are  themselves  so 
different.  To  quote  his  own  words :  "  All  these  facts  point  to  an 
unmistakable  analogy  between  the  contact  actions  in  the  inorganic 
world  and  the  actions  of  ferments  in  the  organic  world.  As  in  the 
case  of  my  colloidal  catalyzers,  we  are  dealing  with  reactions  in  which 
enormously  developed  surfaces  are  involved,  so  is  it  probable  that 
the  same  condition  obtains  in  the  actions  of  ferments,  enzymes,  blood 

'  ZtKkr.  pkgf.  Ckem.  S7,  1  (IWl)  ;  U,  128  (1901). 
•/fcid.  87,  823(1001). 
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oorpusclee,  and  oxidizing  and  catalyzing  organic  substances.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  organism  develops  its  enormous  surfaces  in  the 
tissues  and  colloidal  ferments  not  only  because  it  requires  osmotic 
processes,  but  on  account  Of  the  very  great  catalytic  activity  of  such 
surfaces.  If,  as  Boltzmann  says,  the  war  for  existence  which  living 
matter  must  wage  is  a  war  about  free  energy,  certainly  of  all  the 
forms  of  free  energy  the  free  energt/  cffmrface  is  the  most  important 
for  the  onanism. 

"In  conclusion,  I  need  scarcely  state  that  I  do  not  maintain 
that  there  is  any  mysterious  identitr^  between  the  metals  aad  the 
enzymes.  But,  without  exaggerating  the  overwhelmingly  large  num- 
ber of  analogies,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  colloidal  solutions 
of  the  metals,  in  many  relations  at  least,  as  itwrganic  modsia  of  the 
organic  enxymes." 

It  seems  that  this  work  may  prove  to  be  very  important  as  throw- 
ing some  light  on  the  nature  of  enzyme  action.  The  enzymes  are 
very  complex  oi^anic  substances,  while  the  colloidal  solutions  of  the 
metals  are  as  simple  as  any  substances  known  to  the  chemist  If 
the  latter  effect  reactions  analogous  to  the  former,  by  studying  the 
reactions  with  the  simple  elements  the  problem  is  cert^nly  very 
much  simplified. 

Otiwr  Konomoleoular  Reaotions.  —  A  number  of  other  monomo- 
lecular  reactions  have  been  studied,  but  nothing  essentially  new  has 
been  brought  out  in  connection  with  them.  We  should  mention  the 
work  of  Van't  HoflE*  on  the  transformation  of  the  dibromsuccinio 
acid  formed  from  fumaric  acid  and  bromine  by  boiling  with  water, 
into  bromMalelc  acid  and  hydrobromic  acid,  in  the  sense  of  the  fol- 
lowii^  equation :  — 

C^H^OiBr,  =  C«HABr  +  HBr. 

Also  the  transformation  of  monoohloracetic  acid  into  glycolio  aoid 
and  hydrochloric  acid :  — 

CH^l .  COOH  +  H,0  =  CH,OH .  COOH  +  HCl. 

Both  of  these  reaction^  were   shown   to   be   monomolecular,  the 

expression  -  log coming  out  a  satisfactory  constant. 

t       A  —  x 
Bimoleonlar,  or  Baoond  Order  B«aotioni. — The  equation  developed 
above  holds  where  only  one  substance  is  undergoing  change  in  con- 

1  Htudea  de  dynamiqne  Chimigut,  pp.  13  uid  113.  Amal«rdam,  1681.  Oer- 
man  eDlarged  edition  (Cohen),  1896. 
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oentntion.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  active  mass  of 
more  than  one  substance  changes  as  <^e  reaction  proceeds.  Wheis 
there  is  a  change  in  concentration  of  two  substanoeB  we  have  a  bimo- 
lecular  reaction,  or  a  reaction  of  the  second  order: 

Let  us  represent  the  active  mass  of  one  substance  by  A,  and  of 
the  other  substance  by  B,  and  by  x  the  portion  transformed  in  time 
t,  we  would  have  from  the  law  of  mass  action :  — 

It  is  more  convenient  to  take  the  two  substances  not  in  eqnsi 
weights,  but  in  gram-equivalent  weights.  When  such  equimolecular 
qoantities  are  used  A  =  B,  and  the  above  equation  becomes  — 

Integrating,  ~ =  C*  +  const 

At  the  beginning  t  =  0  and  x  =  0,  and  calculating  the  constant 
we  have,  const  =  —■    Substituting  this  in  the  above  equation,-^ 

1— i-c, 


IA(,A-x} 
The  constant  is  more  frequently  expressed  thus ;  —    ' 

tA-x 

Baponifleatioii  of  ao  Ester.  —  A  simple  example  of  a  reaction  of 
the  second  order  is  the  saponification  of  an  ester  by  an  alkali,  or 
more  accurately  expressed  by  the  hydrozyl  ions  of  the  alkali.  The 
following  well-known  reaction  expresses  what  takes  place  chemi- 
cally :  — 

CH,COOC,H,  -t-  Na  -t-  OH  =  CHiCOO  +  'Sa,  +  C,H.OH. 

Since  sodium  remains  in  the  ionic  condition  after  the  reaction, 
and  since  any  substance  which  yields  hydroxyl  ions  will  effect  the 
reaction,  the  equation  is  better  expressed  thus:  — 

CH,COOC,H,  -I-  OH  =  CHjCOO  -I-  C  JI,OH. 

_^  n,gti7cd3yG00glc 
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This  reaction  was  studied  to  test  the  law  of  mass  action  first  by 
Warder,'  and  later  by  Reicher,'  Van't  Hoff,'  Arrhenius,'  Ostwald,* 
and  Spohr.* 

Warder  determined  the  amount  of  ester  saponified  by  deter- 
mining by  titration  the  amount  of  base  used  up  by  the  acid  which 
w^  set  free  from  the  ester.  The  values  obtained  for  different  inter- 
vals of  time  were  very  nearly  constant,  as  the  following  results  will 
show :  — 

In  llDtimi  I  '  jf  _^ 

6 0.118 

26 0.108 

66 0.108 

120 0.113 

Effect  of  the  Fatare  of  flie  Eiter  and  of  the  Baae  on  the  Velocity 
of  BaponifioatiDn.  —  The  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  ester  on  the 
velocity  of  Baponification  by  a  ^ven  base  was  studied  by  Belcher, 
who  found  that  the  more  complex  the  estei  the  slower  it  is  saponi- 
fied. He  then  studied  the  velocity  of  saponification  of  a  given  ester 
by  different  bases,  and  found  that  potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides 
saponify  moat  rapidly  j  barium,  calcium,  and  atrontium  hydroxides 
somewhat  slower;  while  ammonia  is  scarcely  capable  of  saponifying 
an  ester  at  all.  Ostwald  studied  the  case  of  ammonia,  and  found  that 
the  ammonium  salt  formed  greatly  diminished  the  velocity  of  the 
reaction.  The  same  fact  was  verified  by  Arrhenius,  who  showed 
also  that  the  velocity  of  the  saponification  as  effected  l^  strong  bases 
was  only  slightly  changed  by  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  that  base. 
These  facts,  as  we  shall  now  see,  are  just  what  we  would  expect  from 
the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  as  applied  to  these  phenomena. 

Effect  (tf  the  Dinoaiatio&  of  the  Baae.  —  Since  the  saponification 
of  an  ester  is  due  to  hydroxyl  ions,  it  follows  from  the  law  of  mass 
action  that  the  velocity  of  saponification  would  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  hydroxyl  ions  present ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount 
of  dissociation  of  the  base.  This  explains  why  the  most  strongly 
dissociated  alkalies,  such  as  potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides,  sa- 
ponify an  ester  with  the  greatest  velocity.  If  the  base  is  not  com- 
pletely dissociated,  as  is  always  the  case  except  in  very  dilute  solutions, 
the  amount  of  the  dissociation  must  be  taken  into  account  in  order 

1  Ber.  d.  ehem.  Seaell.  14,  1301  (1881).  Also  Amur.  Chem.  Journ.  S,  340 
(1882). 

*  Lieb.  Ann.  S38,  267  (1S86).  *  Joum.  prakl.  Chem.  SS,  112  (18ST). 
»  £ludt*  (fe  Dynamique  Chimique.      •  ZtatAr.  phg*.  Chem.  9,  10*  (1888), 

*  Zuehr.  phfa.  Ckem.  1,  110  (1887). 
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that  the  active  mass  of  the  base  may  be  known,  the  active  ma^s  of 
the  base  being  only  the  dissociated  portion.  If  we  represent  the 
percentage  of  dissociation  of  the  base  by  a,  this  factor  must  be 
introduced  into  the  above  equation  for  a  second  order  reaction,  which 

then  becomes  — 

We  can  now  see  why  the  presence  of  a  neutral  salt  has  but  little 
influence  on  the  saponifying  power  of  a  strong  base,  but  has  such  a 
marked  influence  on  the  action  of  a  weak  base.  If  the  base  is  strong, 
it  is  dissociated  to  just  about  the  same  extent  as  its  salts.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  base  forms  a  salt  with  the  acid  of  the  eater,  the 
salt  does  not  yield  any  larger  number  of  the  common  cations  than 
were  present  originally  from  the  dissociating  base.  There  being  no 
appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  the  ions  common  to  both  base 
and  salt,  the  formation  of  the  salt  does  not  drive  back  the  dissocia^ 
tion  of  the  base  and,  consequently,  does  not  diminish  its  action. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  base  is  weak,  as  in  the  case  of  ammonia, 
it  is  only  slightly  dissociated.  X  salt  of  ammonia  is,  however,  very 
stroi^ly  dissociated.  As  the  ammonium  combines  with  the  acid  of 
the  ester,  forming  an  ammonium  salt  which  is  strongly  dissociated, 
the  number  of  ammonium  ions  present  increases  very  rapidly.  We 
know  that  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  either  product  of  dissociation 
■  drives  back  or  diminishes  the  dissociation  of  the  original  substance. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  ammonium  ions  present  diminishes  the 
dissociation  of  the  ammonium  hydroxide,  which  yields  a  common  ion, 
and,  consequently,  diminishes  the  velocity  with  which  it  will  saponify 
an  ester.  This  agrees  with  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  saponifica- 
tion of  an  ester  by  ammonia  decreases  much  more  rapidly  than  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
present.     Facts  and  theory  are  thus  qualitatively  in  perfect  accord. 

Arrhenius'  has,  indeed,  gone  farther,  and  shown  that  there  is 
a  quantitative  E^reement.  From  the  saponification  constants  of 
potassium  hydroxide  he  has  been  able  to  calculate  those  of  ammo- 
nia in  the  presence  of  given  quantities  of  ammonium  salts. 

Action  of  Acids  on  Acetanide. — Another  typical  second  order 
reaction  is  the  action  of  acids  on  acetamide.  This  has  been  studied 
by  Ostwald.*    The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation :  — 

CHjCONH,  +  on-  H  +  H,0  =  NH,  -H  ci  +  CHjCO^. 

1  ZtKhT.phyi.  Chem.  2.  284  (1888). 
'  Ji'vrn.  prakt.  Chem.  87,  1  (1683). 
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There  are  only  two  substancea  which  undergo  change  in  oonceo- 
tration,  — the  amide  and  the  hydrogen  ions.  The  water  which  is  used 
up  is  BO  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  water  present 
that  it  can  be  neglected.  A  few  results  obtained  by  Ostwald  with 
trichloracetic  acid  show  a  good  constant  for  a  second  oi^er  reaction. 

( u  TlMl  IK  MimiTB  7  ■  ^  _i 

16 0.0088 

60 O.0OB3 

180 0.0089 

180 0.0090 

240 .     0.0000 

8«eond  Order  Beaotions  irherB  the  Hasses  are  not  Equivalent  — 

It  is  not  always  desirable  or  even  possible  to  use  the  masses  of  the 
two  substances  in  equivalent  quantities.  In  such  cases  the  equation 
deduced  from  the  law  of  mass  action  is  more  complex,  but  can  be 
readily  integrated.  Thus,  if  the  two  substances  A  and  B  are  not  in 
equivalent  quantities,  — 

f-C(A-x){B-x). 
Integrating  and  making  ( =  0  and  a;  =  0,  we  have  — 

AiB-x)      ^  '  {A~B)t      (B-x)A 

We  would  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  this  equation  holds 
because  the  equation  for  the  two  substances  in  equivalent  quantities 
agrees  with  the  facts.  Belcher  *  tested  the  above  equation  by  study- 
ing the  reaction  between  ethyl  acetate  and  sodium  hydroxide,  using 
different  quantities  of  the  two  substances.  A  few  of  his  results  will 
show  how  satisfactorily  the  equation  is  verified.  In  the  first  table  a 
large  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  was  used ;  in  the  second  table  a 
smaller  excess  of  the  hydroxide,  and  in  the  third  an  excess  of  ester 
was  employed. 

(~Tm  in  HmuTM  ComrAin 


0.0848 


■   898 


0.0317 
0.08U 


1  Lith.  Arm.  S9S,  2&T  (1685). 
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A  good  constast  is  not  only  obtained  in  every  aeries,  but  we  have 
practically  the  same  constant  in  all  three  series,  which  verifies  the 
above  formula  in  au  entirely  satiafsctory  manner. 

TrimolMvlar,  or  Third  Order  Beaotiona.  —  Just  as  we  may  have 
two  substances  entering  into  a  reaction,  and  their  active  masses  con- 
sequently changii^  aa  the  reaction  proceeds,  so  we  may  have  three 
substances  taking  part  in  the  reaction.  Applying  the  law  of  mas» 
action  to  a  third  order  reaction,  we  would  have  — 

where  A,  B,  and  D  represent  the  masses  of  the  three  substances  in 
question. 

Id  such  cases  it  is  much  simpler  to  take  all  three  substances  in 
equivalent  quantities :  A  =  B  =  D.    Then, — 

Integrating,  making  t  =0,  x  =0,  we  have~> 
^^1    x{-iA~x) 
t  2AXA  -  xy 

If  A,  B,  and  D  are  not  taken  in  equivalent  quantities,  the  eqnar 
tions  become  very  much  more  complex.* 

The  number  of  third  order  reactions  known  is  small,  and  very  few 
have  been  studied  quantitatively  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law  of 
mass  action.  A  third  order  reaction  in  which  three  substances  un- 
dergo change  in  concentration  was  studied  by  Xoyes  and  Wason.* 
The  reaction  is  between  potassium  chlorate,  ferrous  sulphate  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation:  — 

6  FeSO,  +  KCIO,  +  3  H.SO*  =  3  Fe,(S04).  +  KCl  -H  3  H,0. 
This  reaction  was  supposed  by  Hood,'  who  first  studied  it,  to  be  a 
second  order  reaction,  but  was  shown  by  Noyee  and  Wason  to  be  a 
reaction  of  the  third  order.  They  varied  the  concentrations  of  the 
different  substances  and  determined  the  value  of  the  constant  under 
very  widely  different  conditions.  Although  the  values  found  differ 
as  much  as  20  per  cent,  yet  they  unmistakably  verify  the  above  equa- 
tion for  a  third  order  reaction. 

Another  third  order  reaction  was  studied  by  Noyes,*  in  which 

1  Fuhrmann :  ZUchr.  phy*.  Ohem.  4,  88  (1889). 

»ihi(i,  23,210  (1867). 

•  Phil.  Mag.  [6].  8,  371  (1878)  ;  8,  121  (1879)  ;  M,  823  (1886). 

•ZtecAr.pAy«.  Ch«m.  16,  M6  (1895). 
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only  two  substances  took  part.    The  reaction  is  between  ferric  chlo- 
ride and  stannous  chloride  — 

2  FeCl,  +  SnCl,  =  2  FeCl,  +  SnCl,- 

Although  there  are  only  two  substances,  there  are  three  molecules 
involved  in  the  reaction,  and  we  would  expect  it  to  be  a  reaction  of 
the  third  order. 

Noyes  studied  the  reaction,  using  the  vaiyiug  quantities  of  the 
two  substances,  and  found  fairly  satisfactory  constants  when  equiva- 
lents were  employed,  but  the  values  differed  very  considerably  when 
non-equivalents  were  used.  This  might  leave  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  true  reaction  of  the  third  order ;  but  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  a  fairly  satisfactory  third  order  constant  was  generally 
obtained,  Noyes  points  out  another  argument  in  favor  of  this  being 
a  true  third  order  reaction.  If  it  is  a  second  order  reaction,  a  definite 
excess  of  either  constituent  must  produce  the  same  efEect;  thus,  two 
equivalents  of  iron  on  one  of  tin  must  have  the  same  influence  as 
two  equivalents  of  tin  on  one  of  iron.  Koyes  found  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  an  excess  of  ferric  chloride  accelerating  the  reaction  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  an  equivalent  of  stannous  chloride.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  thatthis  is  a  true  third  order  reaction. 

Beactions  which  are  apparently  Trimolsoolar.  —  In  the  last  reac- 
tion studied  only  two  substances  took  part,  and  yet  we  had  to  deal 
with  a  third  order  reaction.  The  difference  between  this  and  an 
ordinary  second  order  reaction  between  two  substances  is  that  two 
molecules  of  one  substance  react  witti  one  molecule  of  the  other. 
We  might  suspect  from  this  that  wherever  two  molecules  of  one 
substance  react  with  one  molecule  of  another  substance,  we  have  a 
third  order  reaction.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

Take  the  action  of  a  univalent  base  on  the  ester  of  a  bivalent 
acid,  —  say  sodium  hydroxide  on  ethyl  succinate,  — 

CH/:0OC  JI.     NaOH     CH^OONa  ,  o  n  JI  OH 

CH/:OOC,H,  "*■  NaOH '"  CH,COONa  *^'      ' 

two  molecules  of  the  base  and  one  of  the  ester  being  involved. 

Knoblauch'  has  shown  that  this  is  not  a  trimolecular  reaction,  but 

is  probably  made  up  of  the  following  two  bimolecular  reactions :  — 

>  ZUehr.  phti.  Chtm.  W,  M  (1698). 
2k 
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An  analogous  case,  where  we  mi^t  suppose  that  we  were  dealing 
with  a  trimolecular  reaction,  is  in  the  saponlficatioD  of  an  ester  of  a 
tmivalent  acid  bj  means  of  a  bivalent  base,  —  say  ethyl  acetate  by 
calcium  hydroxide  — 

2  CH,COOC,H,  +  Ca(OH),  =  (CH.CO,),Ca  +  2  CJET,OH. 

This  has  been  shown  by  Reicher '  to  be  a  bimolecular  reactjoo, 
just  as  when  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  is  used.  The  saponl- 
ficatioD is  effected  by  the  free  hydrozyl  ions,  and  it  does  not  effect 
the  order  of  the  reaction  whether  they  come  from  a  univalent  or  a 
bivalent  base. 

Beaetioni  of  Highar  Order.  —  It  is  possible  to  deal  with  reactions 
of  much  higher  order  in  terms  of  the  law  of  mass  action.  Thns,  a 
reaction  of  the  nth  order  would  be  formulated  as  follows :  — 

g=C(J-x)(B-x)(i)-»)(B-»)  ■■•(«-.). 

It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  consider  such  cases,  since  there  is 
DO  faction  known  of  higher  order  than  the  third. 

We  frequently  express  chemical  reactions  as  taking  place  between 
many  more  than  three  molecules,  but  the  study  of  the  velocity  of 
reactions  in  terms  of  the  law  of  mass  action  has  taught  us  that  these 
reactions  are  not  as  complex  as  they  seem,  being  in  reality  made  up 
of  a  series  of  simpler  reactions.  As  an  example  take  the  decompo- 
sition of  arsene  by  heat.  Since  the  smallest  molecule  of  arsenio 
known  at  these  temperatures  is  Ast,  we  would  have  to  represent  the 
reaction  thus :  — 

4  AsH,  =  As,  +  6  H„ 

which  would  make  it  a  fourth  order  reaction. 

The  fact  is,  -  In is  a  constant,  which  shows  that  it  is  a  first 

order  reaction.   The  reaction  whose  velocity  is  measured  must  then  be, 

AsHj  =  As  +  3  H, 
and  subsequently  the  arsenic  atoms  must  combine  and  form  As^  and 
the  hydrogen  atoms  form  H,.    Many  reactions  of  a  similar  character 
are  known,  the  order  being  much  lower  than  would  be  indicated  by 
the  usual  chemical  method  of  expressing  the  reaction. 

We  thus  see  how  the  study  of  the  velocity  of  reactions  has  thrown 
light  on  the  inner  mechanism  of  the  reactions  themselves,  and  has 
given  us  a  deeper  insight  into  what  actually  takes  place  than  could 
have  possibly  been  obtaiued  by  any  purely  chemical  method. 

^LUb.  Ann.  SSa,  267  (1886). 
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Ottier  XethodA  of  Determinuig  the  Order  of  &  Bauitioii.  —  The 
xaethod  of  determining  the  order  of  a  reaction  thus  far  considered, 
conaistB  in  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  and  inserting  the 
results  into  the  equations  for  the  constant  as  obtained  from  the  first, 
second,  and  third  order  reactions.  If  the  values  obtained  when  the 
experimental  results  are  introduced  into  the  equation  for  a  first  order 
reaction  are  constant,  the  reaction  belongs  to  the  first  order.  If  a 
better  constant  is  obtained  when  the  results  are  introduced  into  the 
equation  for  a  second  order  reaction,  the  reaction  in  question  belongs 
to  this  order,  and  similarly  for  a  third  order  reaction. 

It,  however,  frequently  happens  that  none  of  these  equations 
give  a  satisfactory  constant,  and  by  the  above  method  it  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  to  which  order  the  reaction  belongs.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  such  reactions  disturbing  influences,  such 
as  the  setting  up  of  side  reactions,  or  of  new  reactions  between  the 
products  of  the  original  reactions,  etc.,  come  into  play,  which  affect 
the  velocity  coetGcients  as  the  reaction  proceeds. 

Methods  for  determining  the  order  of  a  reaction,  which  largely 
exclude  these  influences,  have  been  devised. 

The  first  method  we  owe  to  Van't  Hoff.'  The  method  is  based 
<m  the  effect  of  change  in  concentration  on  the  velocity  of  the  reac- 
tion, the  velocity  of  a  reaction  of  the  nth  order  being  proportional 
to  the  nth  power  of  the  concentration.  The  following  deduction 
is  given  by  Van't  H<M,  changing  the  symbols  to  those  used  in  this 
volume :  — 

— 5j--tC,. 
If  we  use  a  different  concentration, 


-«^  =  eO„-. 

Consequently, 

1     (^ 

log  (C,  :  C^ 

Van't  Hoff  applied  this  method  of  variable  volume  to  the  action 
of  bromine  on  fnmaric  acid,  and  also  to  the  polymerization  of  cyanic 
acid.    The  results  for  the  first  reaction  are  as  follows :  — 

The  addition  of  bromine  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  f  umaric  acid  giv- 
ing rise  to  dibromsuccinic  acid  is  accompanied  by  other  reactions, 

'  Stvdtt  de  dj/iumUqve  CAttnlqut,  p.  8T> 
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-vMch  make  it  impossible  to  apply  directly  the  equationa  for  a  first,  fiec- 
ond,  and  third  order  reaction,  and  determine  the  order  of  the  reaction. 
Van't  Hoff  applied  this  method  of  variable  volume  or  variable  coo- 
centration  in  a  satiafactory  manner.  The  ezperiments  were  carried 
out  by  Beicher '  in  Van't  Hoffa  laboratory. 


of  the  differences  - 


0.0106 


I  been  replaced  in  the  calculation  by  the  ratio 


Water  was  then  added,  increasing  the  dilution:  — 

132  a^ei  O.00227 

a  61 

n  was  then  calculated  and  shown  to  have  the  value  1.87.  The  value 
found  should  be  1  for  a  first  order,  2  for  a  aecond  order,  and  3  for  a 
third  order  reaction.  Since  disturbing  influences  must  have  some 
effect,  we  would  expect  the  value  found  to  differ  somewhat  from 
these  whole  numbers.  The  value  1.87  is  sufGciently  near  to  2  to 
justify  the  concluaian  that  the  reaction  belongs  to  the  second  order. 

The  second  method  of  obtaining  the  order  of  a  reaction,  where  dis- 
turbing infiuences  come  into  play,  is  based  upon  the  principle  discov- 
ered by  Ostwald  that  for  analogous  reactions  "the  amounts  of  time 
required  to  produce  a  definite  degree  of  decomposition  bear  constant 
relations  to  one  another,  and  are  equal  to  the  reciprocals  of  the  cor- 
reaponding  relative  affinity  coefficients  " ;  in  a  word,  the  amounts  of 
time  required  are  inversely  as  the  velocity  factors. 

This  was  shown  by  Ostwald*  as  follows:  "The  general  form  of 
the  equation  for  reaction  velocity  is,  — 

f=TO, 

whose  integral  is, 

"  If  we  let  X  have  the  same  value  in  a  series  of  comparable  experi- 
ments, i^(x)  has  a  constant  value,  therefore,  — 

CA=C'A=Ci(,  ...  ,orO,:  C,:t?,  ...=-:-:  J.  ..  . 
'j    h    *» 
'  Stnde*  de  Dynamique  Chimiqut,  p.  88. 
■  ZttchT.  phgt.  Chem.  a,  127  (1888). 
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"  The  only  aasnmption  made  is  that  the  course  of  the  reaction  is 
affected,  in  all  cases,  in  a  like  manner  by  the  disturbing  influences 
and  side  reactions." 

Carrying  out  experiments  with  different  concentrations  and 
allowing  the  reactions  to  proceed  until  equal  fractions  of  the  sub- 
stance are  transformed,  as  Ostwald'  points  out,  if  the  reaction  be- 
longs to  the  first  order,  the  velocity  factors  and  also  the  amounts  of 
time  required  are  equal ;  if  it  is  a  second  order  reaction  the  velocity 
factors  are  proportional  to  the  concent  rations,  and  the  amounts  of 
time  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  concentrations ;  if  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  third  order  reaction,  the  velocity  factors  are  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  concentrations,  and  the  amounts  of  time  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  concentrations. 

This  deduction  was  applied  to  experimental  results  by  Noyes,* 
who  studied  the  reaction  between  hydriodie  acid  and  hydrogen  di- 
oxide, also  that  between  hydriodie  acid  and  bromic  acid,  and  sev- 
eral other  cases.  He  found  in  general  that  the  reactions  were  of 
simpler  order  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  chemical  equations 
expressing  them. 

loflnenoes  whioh  a^oct  the  Velocdtiea  of  Beaotions.  —  The  veloci- 
ties of  reactions  are  considerably  affected  by  &  number  of  iofluences 
and  conditions,  some  of  which  will  be  considered. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  velocity  of  reactions  is  usu- 
ally very  great.  An  increase  in  temperature  is  generally  accom-, 
panied  by  a  great  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  reaction,  a  rise  in 
temperature  of  10°  frequently  doubling,  and  sometimes  tripling 
the  velocity  of  a  reaction.  The  effect  of  rise  in  temperature 
over  a  considerable  range  of  temperature  is  shown  by  an  example 
given  by  Van't  Hoff.*  The  following  reaction  with  dibromacetie 
acid  was  studied :  — 

C,H,0,Br,  =  C,HABr  +  HBr. 

The  TSage  of  temperature  was  from  15°  to  101°,  or  86°,  and  at  the 
higher  temperature  the  velocity  was  more  than  three  thousand  times 
that  at  the  lower. 

The  study  of  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the  velocity  of  reactions 
has  led  to  interesting  results.  The  pressure  of  a  gas,  or  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  a  solution,  can  be  readily  dealt  with  from  the  standpoint 

'  Lthrb.  d.  Allff.  Chem.  II  [2],  238. 

>  ZUchr.  phyt.  Chem.  18.  118  (18B6) ;  19,  699  (1896). 

*  VorletuTtgen  Uber  TTuontUche  and  ngiifoaudte  GhemU,  I,  228. 
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of  thermodyDamics,  and  the  conclusions  reached  mathematically' 
are,  that  first  order  reactions  are  independent  of  pressure,  second 
order  are  proportional  to  the  pressure,  while  third  order  are  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  pressure. 

The  effect  of  pressure  on  only  a  few  reactions  has  been  studied 
experimentally.  Rothmund'  found  that  the  velocity  with  which 
cane  sugar  was  inverted  by  hydrochloric  acid  was  diminished  only 
slightly  by  changes  in  pressure.  He  worked  at  pressures  from  one 
to  five  hundred  atmospheres,  and  found  that  at  the  latt«r  pressure 
the  velocity  was  about  five  per  cent  less  than  at  the  former.  BOnt- 
gen'  also  found  that  pressure  diminished  the  velocity  with  which 
cane  sugar  is  inverted. 

Other^  first  order  reactions  have  been  studied  at  different  press- 
ures, with  the  result  that  increase  in  pressure  slightly  increased  the 
velocity  of  the  reaction,  but,  on  the  whole,  experiment  shows  that 
first  order  reactions  are  practically  independent  of  pressure. 

The  nature  of  the  medium  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  velocity 
of  reactions.  This  applies  especially  to  the  nature  of  the  solvent 
used.  The  experimental  work  of  Menschutkin  *  shows  the  magni- 
tude of  this  influence.  He  studied  a  few  reactions  in  a  la^e  num- 
ber of  solvents,  and  in  each  case  measured  their  velocities.  A  few 
of  his  results  for  the  action  of  triethylamine  on  ethyl  iodide,  in  dif- 
ferent solvents,  are  given.  The  reaction  proceeds  as  follows :  — 
(C,H,)»N  +  C,H.I  =  (C,H,)^NL 


. 

II 

. 

II 

Heptane 

0.000236 

Methyl  alcohol 

0.0610 

Xylene 

0.00287 

Acetone 

0.0608 

Benzene 

0.00584 

a-bromnaphthol 

0.1120 

0.02.^1 

0.129* 

Ethyl  alcohol 

0.0366 

Benzyl  alcohol 

0.1330 

AUyl  alcohol 

0.0433 

Column  I  gives  the  solvent  used ;  II,  the  velocity  coefficient. 
The  velocity  of  the  reaction  in  benzyl  alcohol  is  about  seven 
hundred  and  forty  times  that  in  hexane. 

>Van't  Hoff:  VorUtungen  fiber  TheoretU^9  and  F^yMaUwAe  ChemU, 


*  ZtKhr.  phsi.  Chem.  M,  168  (1806). 

*  Wied.  Ann.  4B,  98  (1802). 

*  Zuekr.  phyt.  CAera.  1,  611  (1887);  6,  41  (1690). 
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We  -would  naturally  try  to  refer  the  different  Telocities  in  the 
difEerent  solvents  to  the  different  dissociation  powers  of  the  solvents ; 
it  ia,  however,  impossible  to  account  for  the  above  facts  in  this  way. 
The  differences  between  the  velocities  in  the  different  solvents  are 
very  much  greater  than  the  differences  in  the  dissociating  powers  of 
the  same  solvents;  and,  further,  the  solvents  do  not  always  stand  in 
the  same  order  with  respect  to  their  dissociating  power  and  the 
velocity  with  which  a  reaction  takes  place  in  their  presence.  Thus, 
the  formatioQ  of  urea  from  ammonium  cyanate  takes  place  about 
thirty  times  as  rapidly  in  ethyl  alcohol  as  in  water,  and  the  disso- 
ciating power  of  water  is  from  three  to  four  times '  as  great  as  that 
of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  other  similar  examples  are  known. 

A  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  great  differences  in  the  veloci- 
ties in  different  solvents  has  not  yet  been  furnished. 

The  presence  of  certain  foreign  svbiUances  may  considerably  affect 
the  velocity  of  the  reaction.  Ostwald'  determined  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  neutral  salts  on  the  action  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids  on  calcium  and  zinc  oxalates.  He  found  that  the  velocity  of 
the  reaction  was  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  salt,  potassium 
having  the  greatest  influence,  ammonium  and  sodium  less,  and  mag- 
nesium still  less.  On  the  other  hand,  Arrhenius '  found  that  neutral 
salts  diminished  the  velocity  with  which  ethyl  acetate  was  saponi- 
fied by  bases,  sodium  salts  having  a  greater  influence  than  potassium, 
and  barium  still  greater  than  sodium.  However,  residts  similar  to 
those  first  considered  were  obtfdned  by  Arrhenius*  and  Spohr*  from 
a  study  of  the  action  of  neutral  salts  on  the  velocity  with  which  cane 
sugar  is  inverted  by  acids.  The  neutral  salt  increased  the  velocity 
of  the  reaction. 

Under  the  head  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  attention  should 
be  nailed  again  to  the  effect  of  mere  traces  of  moisture  *  on  the  velocity 
of  many  reactions.  Dry  chlorine  is  without  action  on  many  of  the 
metals,  including  sodium,  as  Wanklyn^  has  shown,  and  Baker*  and 
Dixon*  demonstrated  by  a  number  of  experiments  the  comparative 
inactivity  of 'dry  oxygen.     That  dry  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  de- 

1  Jonea:  Zuehr.phgt.  Ch*m.  SI,  114  (1000). 

*  Journ. prakL  Chtm.  (N.F.),  8t,  209  (1881). 
'  ZtgchT.  pht/g.  Chtm.  1,  110  (1887). 

*  Ibid.  4,  228  (1889).  »  Ibid.  B,  194  (1888). 

*  For  a  fuller  dlscnsHlon  of  this  mbject  tee  Jonas :  Theory  of  Eleetrolflie 
DittoHation,  pp.  163-170. 

'  Chem.  Ifeai,  BO,  271  (1869).  *  Phil  Trans.  671  (1888). 

*/6f<i.ei7  (1881). 
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compose  carbonates  was  shown  by  Hughes,'  who  also  demonstxated 
that  it  does  not  precipitate  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  dry  ether  or 
benzene.  That  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  does  not  act  on  dry  am- 
monia gas  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  by  Baker,'  and  it 
has  even  been  shown  on  the  lecture  table  that  dry  sulphuric  acid  is 
wit,hout  ^tion  on  dry  metallic  sodium.' 

The  presence  of  moisture  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  above- 
mentioDed  reactions  should  take  place  with  any  appreciable  velocity 
—  moisture  is  necessary  to  combination. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  case  has  been  found  where  moisture  effects 
decomposition.  If  ammonium  chloride  is  volatilized  under  ordinary 
conditions,  it  is  dissociated  1:^  heat  into  ammonia  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  If,  however,  the  ammonium  chloride  is  carefully  dried,  it 
volatilizes  without  undergoing  decomposition,  SiS  is  shown  by  the 
iact  that  under  these  conditions  its  vapor-density  is  normal.  In 
this  case  water-vapor  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  gases 
may  combine,  and  is  also  necessary  in  order  that  the  compound 
should  be  decomposed  by  heat.  That  the  presence  of  water  is 
necessary  to  effect  chemical  combination  is  doubtless  closely  con- 
nected vith  its  ionizing  power;  but  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  to 
explain  its  action  on  the  vapor  of  ammonium  chloride,  causing  it 
to  be  dissociated  by  heat. 

Two  other  conditions  must  be  considered  in  this  section,  viz. 
ignition  temperature  and  tcfnilion  pressure.  There  are  many  reactions 
known  which-  take  place  with  an  appreciable  velocity  only  above 
a  certain  temperature.  Below  this  temperature  the  reaction  appar- 
ently does  not  take  place  at  all.  This  temperature,  at  which  the 
reaction  apparently  begins,  is  known  as  the  ignition  temperature.  . 
The  study  of  this  temperature  for  a  large  number  of  reactions  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  recent  methods  which  have  been  devised 
for  producing  low  temperatures,  especially  for  producii^  liquid  air 
on  a  large  scale.  It  has  been  found  that  a  large  number  of  reactions, 
which  take  place  with  considerable  velocity,  do  not  proceed  with 
any  appreciable  velocity  at  these  very  low  temperatures. 

A  careful  study  of  reactions  below  the  ignition  temperature  has 
shown  that  this  is  not  a  point  at  which  the  reaction  begins,  but  that 
there  is  a  very  slow  reaction  below  this  point;  so  slow,  indeed,  that 
in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  observed  at  alL     In  other  cases,  however, 

1  Phil.  Mag.  H,  117  (1803). 

*Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  Bt,  611  (1804);  7S,  422  (1898). 

•  Proceed.  Chem.  Soc.  86  (1894). 
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it  can  be  observed,  as  in  the  action  of  pli(wphorus  on  oxygen.  Below 
40°,  wliicli  is  usually  taken  as  the  ignition  temperature  of  oxygen 
and  phosphorus,  a  slow  oxidation*  of  the  phosphorus  takes  place, 
giving  rise  to  the  compound  P,0.  At  the  ignition  temperatuTe  the 
reaction  becomes  strongly  exothermic,  giving  the  pentoxide  of  phos- 
phorus. We  should,  therefore,  regard  the  ignition  temperature  as 
that  at  which  any  given  reaction  acquires  an  appreciable  velocity. 

Just  as  there  is  a  temperature  at  which  many  reactions  appar- 
ently begin,  bo  there  is  a  pressure  at  which  some  I'cactions  between 
gases  and  other  aubatances  apparently  commence  to  take  place. 
Temperature  and  pressure,  however,  act  in  opposite  senses,  increase 
in  temperature  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  reaction,  while  de- 
crease in  pressure  increases  the  velocity  of  the  reaction.  That 
pressure  at  which  a  reaction  begins  with  an  appreciable  velocity 
is  known  as  the  ignition  pressure,  and  at  lower  pressures  the  reac- 
tion proceeds  with  still  greater  velocity. 

Thus,  a  mixture  of  oxygen  with  phosphene  or  with  silicon 
hydride  explodes  on  expansion.*  Aldehyde'  is  not  oxidized  by 
oxygen  under  high  pressure,  and  the  ignition  temperature  of  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ia  lowered  from  620°  to  640°  by 
reducing  the  pressure  from  760  mm.  to  360  mm. 

Many  phenomena  similar  to  the  above  are  known, 

Prineiple  of  the  Coeziitenoe  of  Keaotioiu.  —  We  have  dealt  with 
reactions  thus  far  as  if  they  occur  singly,  two  or  more  substances 
reacting  giving  products  which  take  no  part  in  the  reaction.  This 
has  been  done  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  clearness,  that  we 
might  learn  how  to  apply  the  law  of  mass  action  to  ideal  cases. 
In  fact,  moat  reactions  are  much  more  complex,  several  reactions 
occurring  simultaneously.  The  question  arises  how  would  we 
apply  the  law  of  mass  action  to  these  more  complex  cases  ?  This 
becomes  a  eimple  matter  after  we  are  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
principle  that,  every  reaction  proceeds  as  if  it  alone  were  present. 
This  applies  to  a  number  of  coexisting  reactions,  and  is  known  as 
the  principle  of  the  coexistence  of  reactions.  This  has  been  verified 
so  often  by  experiment  that  it  is  now  accepted  beyond  question. 

An  application  of  this  principle  to  a  simple  catalytic  reaction  of 
the  first  order  will  serve  to  make  it  clear.  Take  the  decomposition 
of  ethyl  acetate  by  water  in  the  presence  of  acids,  and  for  the  sake 

1  Besaon  ;  Oompl.  kwI  194,  76.1  (1897). 

■Fr)edeluidLadeaburK>.^nn.  Chtm.  P&V'- [4],  M,  430  (1871). 
*  Ewan :  ZtKhr.  phys.  Chem.  16,  340  (1895). 
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of  simplicitr  use  acetic  acid.  Let  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  be 
represented  b;  A,  and  the  amount  of  ethyl  acetate  by  B.  The 
velocity  of  the  reaction  would  be — 

I>uring  the  reaction,  however,  a  certain  amount  x  of  acetic  acid  ia 
set  free,  and  this  also  acts  ca.talytically  on  tlie  ester  incressing  the 
velocity  of  the  reaction.  The  velocity  due  to  the  acetic  acid  set 
free  is  — 

From  the  principle  of  the  coexistence  of  reactions  the  true  veloc- 
ity of  the  reaction  is  the  sum  of  these  separate  velocities,  — 

|-C(^  +  .)(B-.). 
Integrating, 

If  the  acid  used  ae  the  catalyzer  is  different  bom  the  acid  of  the 
ester,  the  constants  are  of  course  different,  and  we  would  have  as 
the  sum  of  the  two  velocities,  —  - 

whose  integral  is. 


In- 


OA  +  Cx\_ 


Cases  similar  to  the  above  were  tested  by  Ostwald*  and  satisfac- 
tory constants  obtained.  If  we  understand  the  principle  of  the 
coexistence  of  reactions,  we  can  proceed  to  study  cases  where  a 
number  of  reactions  are  taking  place  simultaneously. 

Side  Reactions.  —  It  frequently  happens  that  the  substances 
which  are  brought  together  react  in  more  than  one  way,  giving  more 
than  one  set  of  products.  In  addition  to  the  principal  reaction,  we 
have  then  one  or  more  side  reactions  with  velocities  of  their  own. 
The  velocity  coefKcient  which  we  measure  is  the  sum  of  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  several  reactions. 

The  simplest  case  is  where  a  principal  reaction  of  the  first  order 
is  accompanied  by  one  side  reaction  of  the  same  order.    From  the 

1  Jovra.  prakt,  Chem.  [2],  S8,  440  (1883). 
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law  of  mass  action  and  the  principle  of  the  ooesiatence  ctf  reactions 
this  case  would  be  formulated  thus :  — 

|_0,(J-«)  +  0,(^-.). 

Integrating, 

C,  +  C,  =  iln-^ 
I      A  —  x 

The  Tetocit7  constant  of  the  reaction  is  the  sum  of  d  and  Cf  It 
is  possible  to  determine  the  separate  values  of  Cj  and  (7|by  determin- 
ing the  amounts  of  the  products  of  each  reaction.  If  we  represent  the 
ratio  between  the  amounts  of  these  products  by  r,  -^  =  r.  From  this 
and  Ct  +  0,  =  K,  we  can  calculate  d  and  Cf  * 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  coexistence  of  reactions  to  a 
second  order  reaction  is  as  follows.  Given  a  second  order  reaction 
with  one  side  reaction  also  of  the  second  order,  — 


=  iC,+  C,)(A-x){B-x). 
Integrating, 

C,  +  C, L_in£5^^.  ■ 

'        '     {A-B)t      A{B-x) 

From  this  the  application  of  the  principle  to  reactions  of  higher 
order  and  also  to  reactions  where  one  is  of  one  order  and  the  other 
of  a  different  order  is  obvious. 

Counter  Beaotioni.  —  It  very  frequently  happens  that  substances 
react  and  give  rise  to  products  which  in  turn  react  with  one  another 
and  reform  the  original  substances.  In  such  cases  the  velocity 
measured  is  the  difference  between  the  velocities  of  the  two  opposite 
reactions.  From  the  principle  of  coexistence  and  the  law  of  mass 
action,  we  would  have  for  a  first  order  reaction, — 

f  =  C^A,~:,)-C,(A,  +  x).  (1) 

For  a  second  order  reaction  we  would  have  — 

f^=C,(A-':)(.B-x)-C,(C+x)(,D+x).  (2) 

If  C  and  D  at  the  outset  were  zero,  this  equation  would  become  — 

'^  =  d{A-x)iB-x)-C,x'. 
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Tlie  equation  (1)  for  the  first  order  reactions  was  tested  by  Henry,' 
who  studied  the  dehydiatiou  of  yHSzybutyric  acid,  giving  the  lac- 
tone,— 

CH,OH .  CH, .  CH, .  COOH  =  (JH, .  CH/3H. .  CO  +  H/>. 
I 0 ' 

It  was  also  tested  by  KUster,*  who  studied  the  transformation  of 
hexachlor-a-keto-^B-pentane  into  the  a-yisomere. 

Satisfactory  constants  were  obtained  as  the  result  of  both  inves- 
tigations 

The  equation  fur  a  second  order  reaction  was  tested  by  Knob- 
lauch.' He  studied  the  reaction  between  alcohol  and  acetic  acid, 
and  obtained  very  satisfactory  constants. 

Since  all  reactions  are  to  be  regarded  as  reciprocal,  every  reaction 
is  accompanied  by  a  counter  reaction  of  greater  or  less  magnitude. 
It,  however,  frequently  happens  that  the  velocity  in  the  one  direc- 
tion is  so  great  and  in  the  other  so  small  that  the  latter  can  be  dis- 
regarded. Where  the  counter  reaction  has  an  appreciable  velocity 
it  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Hots  Complex  B«aotloiu.  — The  conditions  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered are  more  complex  than  those  which  were  taken  up  at  first. 
But  there  are  still  more  complex  cases.  We  may  not  only  have  two 
or  more  reactions  proceeding  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions, 
but  we  may  have  the  products  of  a  reaction  reacting  with  the  products 
of  another  reaction,  or  we  may  have  the  products  of  a  reaction  react- 
ing with  some  of  the  original  substances.  In  such  complex  cases  it 
is  obvious  that  all  the  variable  quantities  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  detailed  study  of  such  cases  would  scarcely  be  profitable  in 
this  connection,  since  no  new  principle  is  brought  out  or  illusti^ted. 
If  we  understand  the  application  of  the  law  of  mass  action  and  the 
principle  of  the  coexistence  of  reactions  to  simpler  cases,  no  serious 
difficulty  should  be  encountered  in  applying  them  to  more  complex 
reactions. 

Autocatalysis, — We  have  already  seen  that  certain  substances 
can  effect  chemical  reactions  without  taking  part  in  them,  and  are, 
therefore,  said  to  act  by  contact  or  catalytically.  Thus,  hydrogen 
ions  can  cause  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  in  the  presence  of  water. 
Tlie  questioi]  which  arises  is  whether  a  substance  may  not  act  cata- 
lytically  on  itself,  causing  it  to  enter  into  reactions.  We  have  already 
seen  one  example  of  the  transformation  of  an  oxyacid  (y-oxybutyric) 

1  ZiJThr.  ph]i».  Ohem.  10,  116  (IBOS).  *  Ibid  18,  161  (1896), 

*  IMO.  22,  206  (1807). 
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into  a  lactone  Tith  the  losB  of  a  molecule  of  water.  This  reaction 
takes  place  with  much  greater  velocity  in  the  presence  of  an  acid, 
due  to  the  catalytic  action  of  the  hydrogen  ions.  But  these  oxy- 
acids,  like  all  other  acids,  are  tjiemselves  partly  dissociated,  yielding, 
of  course,  hydrogen  ions.  If  the  hydrogen  ions  from  other  acids 
accelerate  the  velocity  of  this  reaction,  why  do  not  the  hydrogen 
ions  from  this  acid  itself?  This  has  been  tested  by  adding  to  this 
acid  one  of  its  neutral  salts,  which  drives  back  its  dissociation.  The 
result  is  that  under  these  conditions  the  reaction  takes  place  more 
slowly,  showing  that  the  hydrogen  ions  from  this  acid  acted  cata- 
lytically.     Such  actions  have  been  termed  avtocaUdytic} 

Heterogeneoiu  Bsaotioni. — The  reactions  with  which  we  have 
thus  far  had  to  deal  are  all  homogeneous,  i.e.  every  substance  present 
is  in  the  same  state  of  a^regation  before  the  reaction,  and  all  the 
products  of  the  reaction  are  in  the  same  state  of  aggregation  as  the 
original  substances.  For  example,  the  substances  before  the  reac- 
tion are  all  liquid,  and  the  products  all  liquid,  or  the  substances  are 
all  in  solution  and  the  products  are  all  in  solution. 

We  know,  however,  a  lai-ge  number  of  chemical  reactions  where 
a  gas  is  formed  or  a  solid  is  formed,  and  other  reactions  where  a 
liquid  or  a  solution  acts  on  a  solid.  In  such  cases  the  substances  are 
in  different  states  of  aggregation,  and  such  reactions  are  termed 
heterogeneous.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  where  there  is  a  sur- 
face separating  the  substances  which  are  in  different  states  of  aggre- 
gation, the  velocity  of  the  reaction  will  depend  upon  the  magnitude 
of  this  surface.  This  must  be  taken  into  account  in  dealing  with 
the  velocily  of  such  reactions.  We  shall  now  study  a  few  types  of 
heterogeneous  reactions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law  of  mass 
action. 

HBtarogeneons  B«a«tion  of  the  First  Order.  —  A  heterogeneous 
reaction  of  the  first  order  is  one  in  which  two  substances  in  different 
states  of  a^regation  react,  the  active  mass  of  one  of  them  changing 
as  the  reaction  proceeds,  while  the  active  mass  of  the  other,  or  the 
surface,  remains  constant.  Applying  the  law  of  mass  action  to  such 
a  case,  we  would  have  — 


dx_ 


CS(A-x), 


where  iS  is  the  surface  exposed  to  the  liquid  or  solution,  A  the  origi- 
nal concentration  of  the  acid,  and  x  the  amount  used  up. 

>  Ostwaia ;  Berieht  Sachs.  Akad.  (1800),  189. 
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Int^Tating,  we  have — 

A  —  3S 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  equation  does  not  take  into  account 
the  effect  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  compound  formed,  and  in 
some  caaee  this  might  be  quite  considerable. 

This  equation  was  tested  by  Boguski/  who  studied  the  action  of 
acids  on  Carrara  marble.  Plates  of  marble  of  known  suiface  were 
dipped  into  acida  of  different  concentrations  and  kept  rapidly  in 
motion,  that  the  surface  might  not  become  covered  with  a  layer  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  set  free.  They  were  removed,  washed,  and  dried, 
and  the  loss  in  weight  determined. 

Better  constants  were,  however,  obtained  by  Spring,*  who  studied 
the  action  of  acids  on  Iceland  spar.  He  had  previously  *  studied  the 
action  of  acids  on  marble,  but  finding  this  not  sufficiently  homogene- 
ous, he  chose  the  better  crystalline  form.  The  spar  was  tested  not 
only  in  its  crystal  planes,  but  in  two  other  directions,  the  one  paral- 
lel and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis.  Although  the 
velocity  of  the  reaction  between  the  marble  and  the  acid  was  differ- 
ent in  different  directions,  it  was  the  same  in  any  given  direction. 
The  result  as  a  whole  was  that  fairly  good  constants  were  obtained; 
indeed,  as  good  as  oould  be  expected  under  the  conditions. 

An  analogous  case,  as  OstwE^d*  points  out,  is  the  solution  of 
solids  in  liquids,  and  the  separation  of  solids  from  supersaturated 
solutions.  Take  the  first  case:  The  velocity  with  which  the  solid 
dissolves  depends  upon  the  mi^itude  of  the  surface  of  contact  be- 
tween the  solvent  and  the  solid,  and,  of  course,  decreases  as  the  satu- 
ration point  ia  reached.  We  thus  see,  in  terms  of  chemical  dynamics, 
why  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  la^e  a  surface  as  possible  of  the  solid 
oxpoaed  to  the  liquid.  We  know  in  fact  that  to  completely  saturate 
a  solution,  a  large  amount  of  the  very  finely  powdered  solid  should 
be  added  after  the  saturation  point  is  nearly  reached. 

If  the  solution  is  supersaturated,  it  can  best  be  brought  to  the 
saturation  point  by  adding  a  large  amount  of  the  finely  powdered 
solid,  as  this  reaction  also  is  one  where  surface  comes  into  play. 

Since  the  velocity  with  which  these  processes  take  place  dimin- 
ishes rapidly  as  the  saturation  point  is  approached,  we  see  why  such 
a  long  time  is  required  to  completely  saturate  a  solution,  whether 

1  B«r.  d.  eAem.  Geaetl.  »,  1W6  (1876)  ;  10,  U  (1877). 

'  Ztsckr.  phyi.  Chem.  8,  13  (1888).  •  Ibid.  1,  209  (1887), 

<  Lthrb.  d.  Allg.  Chem.  II,  137,  p.  288. 
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■we  proceed  from  the  side  of  the  pure  solvent  or  from  that  of  the 
supersaturated  solution. 

If,  during  reactions  like  the  above,  or  like  the  solution  of  metals 
in  acids,  etc.,  the  surface  undergoes  appreciable  change,  this  most 
be  taken  into  account.  The  way  in  which  this  would  be  done  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  surface.  Since  the  active 
mass  of  a  solid  depends  upon  its  surface,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
know  the  surface  before  the  reaction  began,  and  the  surface  after  the 
reaction  had  taken  place,  and,  consequently,  the  chaise  in  surface, 
in  order  to  calculate  the  velocity  of  the  reaction. 

Heten^eDMu  Beaotion  of  the  Second  Order.  — There  are  many 
reactions  between  two  homogeneous  substances,  which  give  rise  to 
products  of  a  different  state  of  abrogation.  The  precipitation  of 
one  substance  by  another  in  inorganic  chemistry  furnishes  examples. 
Indeed,  qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses  are  based  upon  this 
fact  It  is,  however,  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  measure  the 
velocity  with  which  such  reactions  take  place,  because  it  is  so  great. 
That  such  reactions  take  place  with  a  finite  velocity  is  quite  certain, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  methods  may  be  devised  for  measuring 
these  very  great  velocities  in  the  future. 

A  reaction  between  two  solutions  giving  a  solid,  with  a.  velocity 
which  can  be  measured,  is  the  following :  — 

NaAO»  +  2HCl  =  2NaCl  +  H,0  +  SO,+  3. 

Such  a  reaction  has  been  studied  by  Foussereau.' 

Bnmmary.  —  After  a  discussion  of  the  law  of  mass  action  as  for- 
mulated by  Goldberg  and  Waage,  it  was  applied  to  first  order,  second 
order,  and  third  order  homogeneous  reactions.  By  means  of  this 
law  it  was  shown  to  be  possible  to  determine  the  number  of  mole- 
cules which  take  part  in  a  given  reaction,  and  many  of  the  results 
obtained  pointed  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  chemical  equations 
are  in  error,  the  apparently  complex  reactions  being  made  up  of  sev- 
eral simpler  reactions.  Two  other  methods  of  determining  the  order 
of  a  reaction  were  taken  up,  and  then  some  of  the  influences  which 
affect  the  velocity  of  reactions,  such  as  temperature,  nature  of  the 
medium,  foreign  substances,  traces  of  moisture,  etc.  The  principle 
of  the  coexistence  of  reactions  was  then  discussed  and  applied  to 
side  reactions  and  counter  reactions.  Attention  was  next  turned  to 
heterogeneous  reactions  of  the  first  and  second  orders. 

With  this  survey  of  the  field  of  chemical  dynamics  we  pass  to  a 

i^nn,  Chim.  Fhyt.  [6],  IB,  533  (1888). 
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special  phase  of  reaction  Telocities,  wheie  the  two  counter  reactdons 
hare  the  same  velocity,  i.e.  to  chemical  equilibrium. 

CHEM[CAL    EQUILIBRIUM 

Equilibrinm  in  Chemical  B«aotioiu. — Wheaaubstanoes  are  brought 
together  which  react  chemically,  the  reaction  starts  with  a  certain 
velocity.  This  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  reaction  proceeds,  as 
the  active  masses  of  the  original  substances  become  less,  and  the 
active  masses  of  the  products  of  the  reaction  become  greater.  After 
a  time  a  condition  is  reached  where  the  prodacts  of  the  reaction 
attain  a  maximum  value,  and  do  not  further  increase  no  matter  how 
long  the  reaction  is  allowed  to  proceed  under  the  given  conditions. 
Since  the  products  of  the  reaction  do  not  increase  beyond  this  point, 
the  active  masses  of  the  original  substances  do  not  diminish  beyond 
this  point.  This  condition  of  a  reaction  where  the  quantity  of  the 
substances  taking  part  in  the  reaction  do  not  change,  and  where  the 
products  of  the  reaction  do  not  change  in  amount,  is  known  as  the 
equiUbriitm  of  the  reaOion. 

Let  us  take  an  example  to  illustrate  this  condition.  When  ethyl 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid  are  brought  together,  they  react,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  sense  of  the  following  equation :  — ' 

C,H,OH  +  HOOC .  CH,  =  H,0  +  CH,COOC.H, 

Suppose  we  use  one  equivalent  of  the  acid  and  one  equivalent  of 
the  alcohol.  The  reaction  starts  with  a  certain  definite  velocity. 
This  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  reaction  proceeds  —  as  the  active 
masses  of  the  alcohol  and  the  acid  becomes  less  and  less  and  the 
active  masses  of  the  pi-oducts  —  ethyl  acetate  and  water — become 
greater  and  greater.  Finally,  the  masses  of  the  acid  and  alcohol  do 
not  further  diminish,  but  remain  constant;  and  the  masses  of  the 
ester  and  water  do  not  further  increase.  When  this  relation  of  things 
obtains,  the  reaction  has  reached  the  condition  of  equilibrium. 

The  Condition  of  a  Aeaotion  whan  Equilibrium  it  eftabliihed.  — 
What  is  the  condition  of  things  in  a  reaction  when  equilibrium  is 
reached  ?  Take  the  above  reaction :  When  equilibrium  is  reached 
we  have  present  some  free  alcohol,  some  free  acid,  some  of  the  ester 
and  water.  When  equilibrium  is  reached  are  we  to  consider  the 
reaction  between  the  alcohol  and  the  acid  as  having  ceased  to  take 
place?  This  was  the  older  way  of  regarding  equilibrium,  but  it 
does  not  accord  with  the  experimental  facts.  Ethyl  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  will  always  react  when  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
whetlier  or  not  water  or  ethyl  acetate  is  present 
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It  is,  however,  also  a  fact  that  when  equilibrium  is  reached  in 
the  above  reaction,  the  amount  of  the  ester  formed  does  not  increase. 
How  are  these  apparently  contradictory  facts  to  be  explained,  and 
how  can  we  account  for  the  condition  of  equilibrium  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that  we  must  regard  chemical  reacttoas  in 
general  as  reversible ;  the  reaction  between  the  original  Bubstances 
giving  rise  to  certain  products,  which  then  react  with  one  another 
and  reform  the  original  subatancea.  In  the  above  reaction  the  alco- 
hol and  acid  react  forming  the  ester  and  water,  and  then  the  eater 
and  water  react  forming  the  original  acid  and  alcohol.  Instead  of 
writing  reactions,  as  we  ordinarily  do,  from  left  to  right,  we  must 
■write  them  from  left  to  right  and  also  from  right  to  left  Thus,  the 
above  reaction  should  be  written:  — 

CH.OH  +  HOOC.CH,  ^  CHjCOOC^.  +  H,0, 

which  means  that  we  have  two  reactions  taking  place  simultaneously 
in  the  opposite  sense. 

This  method  of  regarding  reactions  not  only  agrees  with  the 
experimental  facts,  but  throws  light  on  the  whole  problem  of  the 
equilibrium  of  reactions.  When,  as  in  the  above  case,  two  sub- 
stances react,  they  do  so  with  a  definite  velocity,  which  becomes  less 
as  the  reaction  proceeds,  and  the  active  masses  of  the  original  sub- 
stances become  less.  As  quickly  as  the  products  of  the  reaction 
(ester  and  water)  begin  to  be  formed,  they  react  with  one  another 
with  a  velocity  which  at  first  is  very  small,  since  the  masses  of  those 
substances  present  are  at  first  very  small,  but  becomes  greater  and 
greater  as  the  masses  of  these  substances  become  greater. 

We  have,  thus,  two  reactions  proceeding  in  the  opposite  sense: 
The  one  with  a  velocity  which  is  continually  becoming  smaller,  the 
other  with  a  velocity  which  is  ever  becoming  greater.  There  will  be 
a  condition  where  these  tvm  velocities  wM  become  equal,  and  this  U  the 
condition  of  equilibrium. 

Equilibriom  in  a  chemical  reaction  is,  then,  that  condition  at 
which  the  velocities  of  the  two  opposite  reactions  are  the  same,  and 
this  conception  greatly  simplifies  the  whole  problem.  We  can  apply 
the  law  of  mass  action  to  the  equilibrium  of  chemical  reactions,  just 
M  well  as  to  the  velocities  of  such  reactions.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
make  the  velocities  of  the  two  opposite  reactions  equal,  and  we  have 
at  once  the  condition  of  equilibrium. 

We  shall  now  study  reactions  of  different  orders  in  the  light  of 
these  conceptions. 
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Eqailibrinm  in  Fint  Ordor  Homo^eoBoiu  &«aotioiu.  —  We  have 
seen  that  the  velocity  of  a  houK^eneoiis  reaction  of  the  first  order  is 
expressed  by  the  equation,  — 
^^ 
dt 

where  A  is  the  active  mass  of  the  original  subetance,  and  x  the 
amount  transformed  during  the  reaction. 

Suppose  that  the  active  mass  of  the  substance  formed  from  A  ia 
Ai  and  that  x^  of  this  is  retrausformed  into  A,  the  velocity  of  the 
second  reaction  is,  — 

Since  the  two  reactions  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  one  another,  the 
one  representii^  the  transformation  of  A  into  Aj,  and  the  other  the 
transformation  of  A,  into  A,  we  have  x=~Xi  and  dx  =  —  dxj.  Sah- 
stituting  this  value  in  the  last  equation,  — 

The  velocity  of  the  reaction  as  a  whole  being  the  sum  of  the 
velocities  of  the  two  individual  reactions,  — 

As  we  have  just  seen,  when  equilibrium  is  established  the  total 
velocity  of  the  reaction  is  zero,  consequently,  — 
C(.A-x)-Ct(At+x)  =  0, 
or,  CiA  -  SB)  =  C,(Ai  +  X), 

from  which,  ^=4^+^. 

Ci     A  —X 

When  the  equilibrium  is  established,  the  amounts  of  the  two  sub-  ' 
stances  A  and  Aj,  which  are  present,  are  proportional  to  the  velocity 
constants  C  aud  Cj  of  the  two  reactions.  This  is  true  independent 
of  the  amounts  of  the  substances  with  which  we  start ;  so  that  know- 
ing the  velocity  constants  of  the  two  reactions  we  can  calculate  at 
once  how  much  of  each  substance  will  be  present  when  equilibrium 


An  example  of  equilibrium  in  a  homogeneous  reaction  of  the  first 
order  would  be  the  transformation  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate,  on 
fusion,   into  sulphourea.     According  to  Yolhard'  equiUbrium  is 

>  Jottm.  prakt.  Chet*.  9, 11  (1874). 
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established  in  this  reaction  while  there  is  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
both  substances  present,  and  the  reaction  may  readily  proceed  in 
either  direction,  depending  upon  the  amounts  of  the  two  substances 
present.  Other  examples  of  equilibrium  in  first  order  homogeneous 
reactions  are  known,  but  the  number  is  not  large. 

Eqnilibrinm  in  First  Order  Heteit^vneous  Reaotioiu.  —  In  such 
reactions,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Bubatances  are  in  different  states 
of  ^gregation :  the  one  a  solid  and  the  other  a  liquid,  the  one  a 
liquid  and  the  other  a  gas,  or  the  one  a  solid  and  the  other  a 
gas,  and  so  on.  Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  active  mass  of  a  solid 
with  respect  to  the  other  states  of  ^gregation,  or  of  a  liquid  with 
respect  to  a  gas  is  a  constant,  the  active  mass  of  the  other  sub- 
stance must  also  be  a  constant  in  order  that  equilibriun}  may  be 
established. 

The  transformation  of  matter  from  one  state  of  aggregation  into 
another  belongs  under  this  head.  The  passage  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state  is  an  example.  The  solid  agd  liquid  are  in  equilibrium 
at  a  definite  temperature,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  matter  present 
in  either  state  of  aggregation.-  Similarly,  matter  in  the  form  of  vapor 
is  in  equilibrium  with  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid,  when  the  amount  of  vapor  in  a  given  volume  has  reached  a 
certain  definite  quantity.  Such  simple  transformations  as  these  will 
be  dealt  with  later  by  another  method,  so  that  no  further  stress  will 
be  Ifud  upon  them  here. 

The  reciprocal  transformation  of  cyanogen  and  paraoyanogen  is 
ftD  excellent  example  of  equilibrium  in  a  first  order  heterogeueous 
reaction,  cyanogen  being  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  gas  and  panir 
cyao<%en  a  solid.  At  about  500°  cyanogen  undergoes  transformation 
into  paracyanogen,  and  above  this  temperature  paracyan<^en  is 
transformed  into  cyani^eo,  as  Troost  and  Hautefeuille '  have  shown. 
Equilibrium  exists  at  any  given  temperature  between  the  two  poly- 
meric forms,  when  the  vapor-pressure  has  reached  a  certain  definite 
value. 

Another  example  is  the  well-known  reciprocal  transformation  of 
yellow  and  red  phosphorus.  When  yellow  phosphorus  is  heated  to 
260°,  and  still  better  at  higher  temperatures,  it  passes  over  into  the 
red  modification,  as  Hlttorf '  pointed  out  When  the  red  modifica- 
tion is  volatilized  and  the  vapor  suddenly  condensed,  the  yellow 
modification  is  obtained  again. 

These  reciprocal  transformations  have  been  extensively  studied 

>  Compt.  rend.  60,  786  £1868).  »  Fogg.  Ann.  IM,  198  (1865). 
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by  ft  number  of  inveBtigators,'  &iid  especially  hj  Lemoine,  who  pub- 
lished his  results  and  the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  in  his 
book,  ^tvdea  ntr  U»  EquUibret  Chimiques,  which  is  far  less  knowti 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  For  details  in  this  connectioa  reference 
must  be  had  to  his  work. 

Sqailibrlnm  in  Seoond  Order  Homogsneoni  Beaotio&s.  —  The 
Telocity  of  a  reaction  in  which  t^o  substances  take  part,  and  where 
all  the  substances  are  in  the  same  state  of  aggregation,  is  expressed 
thus:  — 

where  A  and  B  are  the  active  masses  of  the  two  substances  which 
react 

The  velocity  of  the  opposite  reaction  which  takes  place  between 
the  products  of  the  first  reaction  is  expressed  thus :  — 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  equivalent  quantities  of  the  different 
substances,  for  equilibrium  z  =  —  xj  and  dxss  —  dxi. 

From  the  velocities  of  the  two  reactions,  we  have  the  velocity 
of  the  reaction  as  a  whole :  — 

^-C(^-«)J&^-C,(<Ar)(B.4.r), 

For  equilibrium  -—  must  be  equal  to  zero,  whence,  — 

C(A-x)(B-x)-C,iA,  +  x)(B,  +  x)  =  0, 
or,  C{A-x)(B-x)  =  Ct(A,  +  x){Bj  +  x). 

..  C^(A,  +  x)(B,  +  x) 

'    C,       {A~x){B-x) 

If  we  start  with  gram-equivalents  of  A  and  B,  we  would  repre- 
sent their  active  masses  by  unity.  Since  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reaction  neither  A,  nor  B'j  is  present,  their  active  masses  would  be 
zero.    Substituting  these  values  in  the  above  equation,  we  have — 


1  Trooflt  and  HButereaUla :  Ann.  Chim.  PhgB.  [G],  a,  146  (1S74).    Moatier: 
Ibid.  [5],  1,  343  (1874). 
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The  condition  of  equilibriimi  in  a  second  order  homogeneous 
reaction  is,  then,  that  the  velocity  coefficients  are  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  amounts  of  the  substances  which  have  been  transformed. 

The  above  equation  has  been  tested  hj  a  number  of  methods. 
Julius  Thomsen  employed  a  method  which  haa  already  been  referred 
to,  but  which  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter, 
based  upon  the  heat  evolved  when  a  salt  of  one  acid  is  treated  with 
another  acid.  Knowii^  the  heat  evolved  when  each  acid  acts  sepa- 
rately upon  the  base,  and  the  heat  set  free  when  a  salt  of  one  of  the 
acids  is  treated  with  the  other  acid,  we  have  the  data  necessary  for 
calculating  the  amount  of  the  base  which  goes  to  each  acid ;  in  brief, 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  in  such  a  reaction.  Without  giving 
det^ls  in  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  experimental  results 
are  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  deduction  from  the  law  of  mass 
action. 

The  simplest  and  most  direct  method  of  testing  the  above  equa- 
tion experimentally  was  that  employed  by  Ostwald.  When  sub- 
stances react  chemically  there  is  almost  always  a  change  in  volume 
produced,  and  the  change  in  volume  is  different  for  reactions  between 
different  substances.  Thus,  when  one  acid  is  neutralized  by  a  given 
base  there  results  a  certain  change  in  volume,  which  is  different  from 
the  change  in  volume  produced  when  another  acid  is  neutralized  by 
the  same  base.  The  simplest  method  of  measuring  the  change  in 
volume  is  to  measure  the  change  in  specific  gravity,  which  is  propor- 
tional to  it. 

Ostwald  carried  out  the  following  experiment  by  the  above 
method.  He  wished  to  determine  how  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid 
will  divide  a  base  between  them.  He  determined  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  normal  nitric  acid,  normal  sulphuric  acid,  and  normal  sodium 
hydroxide ;  also  of  the  solution  containing  equal  volumes  of  the  base 
and  nitric  acid,  and  of  the  solution  containing  equal  volumes  of  the 
base  and  sulphuric  acid.  Nitric  acid  was  then  added  to  sodium  sul- 
phate, and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  resulting  solution  determined. 

From  the  above  data  we  could  determine  at  once  how  the  base 
divided  itself  between  the  two  acids;  how  much  of  the  base  went 
to  each  acid  when  equilibrium  was  established.  It  was  found  that 
about  one-third  went  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  about  two-thirds  to 
the  nitric  acid. 

Ostwald  used  bis  results  to  test  the  above  deduction  by  calculat- 
ing the  change  in  specific  gravity  which  should  be  produced  if  this 
equation  is  true,  and  then  comparing  the  values  calculated  with 
those  found  experimentally.    The  two  sets  of  values  i^ree  as  satis- 
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factorily  as  could  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the  change  is 
volume  vhich  is  to  be  measured  is  so  veiy  small. 

Eqnilibrinm  in  Second  Ordar  Httorogmuou  Baaotunu,  when  One 
Biibstmnoe  it  Solid.  —  If  the  reaction  is  heterogeneous,  i.e.  the  sub- 
stances in  different  states  of  a^regation,  we  may  have  several  pos- 
sibilities. One  substance  may  be  solid  and  the  others  liquid,  or  two 
or  three  substances  may  be  solid.  We  will  take  up  tirst  the  simplest 
case,  where  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction  is  a  solid  and  the 
other  substances  are  liquid. 

We  have  seen  that  the  active  mass  of  a  solid  is  constant,  and  we 
will  call  this  constant  S.    The  velocity  of  this  reaction  ia  — 

The  velocity  of  the  opposite  reaction  is  — 
^  =  C,iA,-.,)S. 

When  equilibrium  between  the  two  reaotions  is  established  we 
would  have  — 

C(A  -x)(B-x)  =  d  {At  ■\-  X)  S, 
C,S_iA~x)(B-x) 
C  Aj  +  x 

If  we  start  with  onit  quantities  of  A  and  .^  at  the  outset  Aj  =  0, 
we  would  have  — 

C,S_(t-xy 
C  ~  X  ' 
There  are  many  examples  of  equilibrium  known  which  belong  to 
this  class.  Thus,  when  two  soluble  substances  are  brought  together 
and  a  precipitate  is  formed  and  only  one  soluble  substance  remains 
in  solution,  we  have  an  example  of  this  kind  of  equilibrium.  The 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  barium  chloride,  giving  barium  snlphals 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  principle. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  insoluble  substance  should  be  formed 
as  the  result  of  the  reaction  in  order  that  it  may  belong  to  this  class. 
One  of  the  substances  between  which  the  original  reaction  takes 
place  may  be  insoluble.  The  action  of  an  acid  on  an  insoluble  (pa- 
late would  be  an  example.  When  an  equivalent  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  allowed  to  act  on  an  equivalent  of  calcium  oxalate,  a  part  of 
the  oxalate  dissolves,  and  we  hare  two  reactions  taking  place  in  the 
sense  of  the  following  equation :  — 

cSO  +  2HCi:^CaCl.  +  ggOH 
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When  the  velocities  of  the  two  opposite  reactions  become  equal, 
eqnilibrium  will  be  established.  The  equation  of  equilibrium  for 
such  a  case  would  be  — 

C(J  -  x)8  =  C,  {Ai  +  X)  (B,  +  a:), 
C,  _  A-x 

•"'  C8~{A,  +  x){B,  +  x)' 

If  we  use  unit  quantity  of  acid,  at  the  beginning  A  =  \,  Aj  and 
Sj  =  0,  the  above  equation  becomes  — 


This  reaction  has  been  studied'  in  the  way  indicated  above;  also 
by  starting  with  calcium  chloride  and  oxalic  acid,  when  the  equation 
first  deduced  applies  to  it.  The  conclusioua  from  theory  have  been 
verified  by  experiment 

Equilibrium  in  Second  Order  Heterogeneoni  R«aotioiu,  where 
Two  Satwtanoet  are  Solid.  —  If  two  of  the  substances  which  take 
part  in  the  reciprocal  reactions  are  solids,  their  active  masses  vill  be 
constants.  The  equation  for  the  equilibrium  in  such  cases  would  be 
developed  as  follows.     The  velocity  in  the  one  direction  would  be — 

In  the  other  direction, — 

^_  «>)-.,)«, 

For  equilibrium,  — 

C{A  -  x)S=  C^Ai  +  x)So 

from  which  —  ^  =  A^l^. 

C8      At-\-x 

This  equation  was  tested  experimentally  by  Guldberg  and  Waage, 
and  the  results  published.in  theii  Etudes  mr  lea  Afflnitie  Chimiques. 
■  The  following  is  one  of  the  first  examples  which  they  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  law  which  they  had  just  deduced.  They 
studied  the  action  of  potassium  carbonate  on  barium  sulphate,  which 
gives  rise  to  potassium  sulphate  and  barium  carbonate.  The  follow- 
ing results  are  taken  from  their  paper : ' — 

'  Jnurn.  prakt.  Chem.  [2]  Si,  261  (1880). 

>  m<u$.  d.  exakU  WittenuMfl.  IM,  22.  Jonm.  prakt.  CItem.  [2j,  10,  92 
(18T9). 
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Tke  ^teement  between  the  values  of  x,  as  found  and  as  cal- 
culated, is  excellent 

Similar  experimenta  were  carried  out  by  Ostwald,  using  sodium 
carbonate  instead  of  potassium  carbonate.  The  ^reement  between 
the  values  of  ie  as  calculated  and  as  found  experimentally  is  quite 
satisfactory,  but  not  as  close  as  the  results  obtained  by  Guldbct^ 
and  Waage. 

Eqnilibriiuii  in  Second  Order  Hetero^eoMnu  Beactioni,  where 
Three  Snbitaiioei  are  Solid.  —  If  three  of  the  four  subatanees  which 
enter  into  the  two  reciprocal  reactions  are  solids,  their  active  masses 
are  all  constants.  Three  of  the  active  masses  are  constants,  and, 
consequently,  the  equilibrium  depends  upon  the  active  mass  of  the 
fourth  Bubstauce,  which  is  not  a  solid.  This  case  has  also  been 
tested  experimentally'  by  the  action  of  lead  oxide  on  ammonium 
chloride,  and  it  was  found  that  the  pressure  of  the  ammonia  gas  set 
free  at  any  given  temperature  was  independent  of  the  amounts  of  the 
solid  substances  which  were  present. 


The  application  of  the  law  of  mass  action  to  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  in  chemical  reactions  has  been  as  successful  as  to  the 
velocities  of  these  reactions.  We  can  deal  with  the  equilibrium  of 
the  more  common  reactions  more  simply  by  means  of  this  law  than  by 
any  other  method  which  has  been  thus  far  proposed.  The  problem 
is  not  only  treated  by  the  simplest  method  available,  but  by  the 
most  exact.  The  conditions  which  exist  when  equilibrium  is  estab- 
lished are  determined  with  mathematical  accuracy,  probably  far 
more  accurately  than  by  direct  experiment.  Because  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  accuracy  of  the  method,  it  has  been  einplt^ed  in  con- 
nection with  the  problems  of  equilibrium  in  chemical  reai^itms  both 
homogeneous  and  heter<^eneous,  and  of  the  first  and  seci^LordflrB. 

>  Isambert :  Oon^.  rend.  109,  1318  (1886). 
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THE    PHASE    RULE    AND    ITS    APPLICATION    TO    CHEMICAL 
EQUILIBRIUM 

The  Fhan  Sole.  —  The  meaning  of  the  Phase  Bule  can  be  under- 
stood best  by  studying  it  in  connection  with  simple  substances  which 
exist  in  different  states  of  aggregation.  We  know  most  substances 
in  three  different  states  of  aggregation, — solid,  liquid,  and  gas.  The 
different  modifications  of  a  eubstance  are  known  as  phaaea  of  that 
substance,  and  we  therefore  know  most  substances  in  three  phases. 
It  may  occur  that  the  same  substance  exists  in  more  than  three 
phases,  there  being  two  or  more  phases  iu  the  same  state  of  a^re- 
gation. 

These  phases  may  exist  separately,  the  phase  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  temperature  and  also  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
pressure,  or  they  may  coexist  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium  with 
one  another.  Take  a  simple  substance  like  benzene;  at  all  ordinary 
temperatures  it  exists  both  in  the  liquid  and  vapor  phase.  At  each 
given  temperature  the  vapor  is  formed  until  it  acquires  a  definite 
pressure,  and  when 
this  is  reached  we 
have  an  equilibrium 
between  the  liquid 
and  vapor  phases. 
If  we  determine  the 
tension  of  the  vapor 
of  benzene  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  S 
and  then  plot  the  "■ 
curve  expressing  the 
relation  between 
temperature  and 
vapor-pressure,  it 
would  have  the  fol- 
lowing form  (Fig.  Pia.  SB. 
65):  — 

The  abscissas  represent  temperatures,  and  the  ordinates  pressures. 
The  curve  represents  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  the  liquid 
phase  and  the  vapor  phase.  Below  the  curve  we  have  only  the 
vapor,  and  above  only  the  liquid,  in  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium. 

This  is  a  very  simple  example,  and  but  serves  to  show  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "phase,"  and  of  equilibrium  between  different  phases. 

Let  ns  now  take  a  substance  which  exists  in  three  phases,  and  a 
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Teiy  good  example  is  water.  Water  exists  as  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas, 
depending  chiefly  upon  the  temperature,  and  also  upon  the  pressure. 
If  we  draw  the  temperature-pressure  curree  representing  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  between  the  different  phases  of  water,  the 
curves  would  take  the  following  forms :  — 

The  curve  PA  (Fig.  66)  represents  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
between  liquid  water  and  water-vapor.  Below  this  curve  the  vapor 
K  the  stable  phase, 
above  it  the  liquid. 
The  curve  PB  is  the 
line  of  equilibrium 
between  the  liquid 
and  the  solid  phases 
of  water,  the  liquid 
being  the  stable 
phase  to  the  right 
of  this  curve  and 
above  the  curve  PA^ 
while  the  solid  is 
the  stable  phase  to 
.    the  left  of  PB  and 

above     PC.       The 

_  curve  PC  is  the  line 

of  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  solid  phase  of  water  and  water-vapor ;  above  this  curve 
and  to  the  left  of  PB  ice  is  the  stable  condition,  while  below  this 
curve  and  PA  water-vapor  is  the  stable  phase. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  curves  intersect  in  a  point 
which  we  have  called  P.  This  point  has  properties  which  make  it 
of  special  interest.  Since  it  is  common  to  all  three  curves,  it  means 
that  at  this  temperatnre  all  three  phases  of  water  have  exactly  the 
same  vapor-pressure.  That  such  is  the  case  can  be  shown  by  the 
following  eonaiderationa.  Take  the  liquid  and  solid  phases.  The 
poiut  P  represents  the  temperature  at  which  ice  and  water  are  in 
equilibrium  imder  their  own  vapor-tension.  Since  this  is  much  less 
than  an  atmosphere,  being  in  fact  about  i  mm.,  the  temperature  of 
the  point  P  is  slightly  above  zero,  since  pressure  lowers  the  freezing- 
point  of  water.  If  the  vapor-tension  of  the  ice  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  water,  it  must  be  either  greater  or  less.  If  it  is  greater, 
the  ice  will  vaporize  and  the  vapor  condense  as  liquid;  if  it  is  less, 
the  water  will  vaporize  and  the  vapor  freeze  to  ice.  Since,  however, 
by  hypothesis  this  point  represents  a  condition  of  equilibrium  b»> 
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tweem  these  phases,  where  neither  can  increase  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  we  could  not  have  either  of  the  above  couditlons  realized. 
Therefore,  since  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  ice  cannot  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  water  at  this  temperature,  and  cannot  be  less,  it  must  be 
equal  to  it 

A  epecial  name  has  been  given  to  the  point  P.  Since  it  repre- 
sents a  condition  of  equilibrium  between  three  phases  it  is  known  as 
a  Triple  Point.  The  curves  PA,  PB,  and  PC  represent  conditions 
of  equilibrium  between  two  phases,  and  the  areas  PAB,  PBC,  and 
PCA  represent  conditions  under  which  only  one  phase  is  stable. 
We  can  now  state  and  apply  the  generalization  known  as  the  Phase 
Rule,' — If  the  jiMWifter  of  phases  exceed  the  number  of  components  by 
two,  the  system  is  non-variant,  or  has  no  degree  of  freedom.  This 
means  that  none  of  the  conditions  can  be  varied  without  destroy- 
ii^  the  equilibrium.  The  triple  point  P  is  an  example  of  a  non- 
variant  system.  The  number  of  phases  is  three  and  the  number 
Of  components  one,  and  we  cannot  vary  either  the  temperature  or 
the  pressure  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  between  the  three 
phas^. 

If  the  number  of  phages  exceed  the  number  of  components  by  one,  the 
system  is  monovariant,  having  one  degree  of  freedom.  This  is  Uie 
case  in  the  systems  PA,  PB,  and  PC.  The  number  of  phases  is  two, 
and  the  number  of  components  one,  and  there  exists  one  variable 
along  these  curves.  We  can  vary  either  the  temperature  or  the 
pressure,  provided  we  keep  on  the  curve,  without  destroying  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  phases. 

If  the  Bwmfter  of  phases  is  equal  to  the  number  of  components,  the 
system  is  divariant,  having  two  degrees  of  freedom.  This  is  exem- 
plified by  the  areas  PAB,  PBC,  and  PCA.  The  number  of  phases 
is  one,  and  the  number  of  components  one,  and  two  variables  exist 
Wq  can  vary  both  the  temperature  and-.the  pressure  provided  that 
we  keep  within  the  given  area  without  in  any  wise  destroying  the 
equilibrium. 

We  have  now  seen  what  the  phase  rule  is  and  what  is  meant  by 
ft  triple  point,  a  non-variant,  monovariant,  and  divariant  system.  It 
is  possible  to  have  more  than  three  phases  in  equilibrium  at  a  point 
If  there  are  four,  the  point  is  a  quadruple  point;  if  five,  a  quintuple 
point,  and  so  on.  And  just  as  we  have  had  non-variant,  monovari- 
ant, and  divariant  systems,  so  if  the  number  of  components  is 
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greater  than  one  ve  may  have  systems  where  there  are  still  a  lai^er 
number  of  degrees  of  freedom.  With  these  fimdamental  concep- 
tions clearly  in  mind,  ve  shall  now  apply  the  phase  rule  to  &  number 
of  problems  in  chemical  equilibrium. 

E^nilibriom  between  Different  Fhane  of  the  Same  fiubrtaaoe. — 
The  cases  which  we  have  just  examined  represent  conditions  of 
equilibrium  between  different  phases  of  the  same  substance.  They 
have,  however,  been  considered  only  from  one  standpoint  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  phase  rule.  We  must  now  study  more  carefully  a  few 
cases  where  only  one  substance  is  involved. 

As  an  example  of  one  snbstatice  existing  tn  two  phases  we  may 
take  any  two  of  the  phases  of  water,  or  the  two  phases  of  benzene 
already  considered.  The  curve  represents  an  equilibrium  between 
the  two  phases,  and  since  there  is  one  component  and  two  phases, 
we  have  a  monovariant  system.  We  can  vary  either  the  tempera- 
ture or  the  pressure,  provided  we  heep  within  the  bounds  of  this 
curve,  without  destroying  the  equilibrium.  The  areas  above  and 
below  the  curve  represent  divariant  systems,  within  which  both 
temperature  and  pressure  can  be  varied  without  destroying  the 
phase.  Being  only  one  curve  there  is  no  point  of  intersection,  and 
consequently  no  triple  point. 

For  an  example  of  one  substance  existing  in  three  pTtaaes  let  us 
return  to  the  temperature-pressure  diagram  of  water.  The  follow- 
ing contains  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  curves  the  curve  PC,, 
and  this  calls  for  special  comment  The  three  curves  PA,  PB,  PC, 
in  the  diagram  for  water,  lepresent  conditions  of  stable  equilibrium ; 
but  we  know  that  we  may  cool  water  far  below  its  freezing-point 
without  the  separation  of  ice  if  there  is  no  dnst  or  other  solid  matter 
present;  and  we  may  heat  water  more  than  100°  above  its  boiling- 
point  without  ebullition  taking  place  if  all  impurities  have  been  re- 
moved. These  conditions  which  were  not  taken  into  account  at  all 
in  the  original  discussion  are  usually  referred  to  as  conditions  of 
unstable  equilibrium.  Since  such  conditions  simply  represent  de- 
grees of  stability  this  term  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  metaa- 
table  equilibrium. 

The  curve  PCj  represents  a  condition  of  metastable  equilibrium 
for  water.  The  instant  a  mere  fragment  of  the  solid  phase,  ice,  is 
introduced,  freezing  begins  and  ice  separates  until  the  metastable 
passes  over  into  the  stable  condition.  This  shows  that  the  stability 
of  the  different  phases  is  purely  relative. 

An  idea  of  the  quantity  of  the  phase  stable  under  the  conditions, 
which  is  required  to  transform  a  metastable  into  a  stable  phase, 
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can  be  obtained  from  an  investigation  by  Ostwald.'  He  has  shown 
that  if  an  almost  infinitesimal  amount  of  the  stable  phase  is  present, 
the  metastable  phase  can  no  longer  exist  as  such,  but  passes  over 
into  the  phase  vhich  is  stable  under  the  conditions. 

Attention  must  be  called  to  one  further  point  in  connection  irith 
the  temperature-pressure  digram  of  water.  The  curves  do  not  run 
out  indefinitely  from  the  point  P,  but  stop  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  the  diagram.     What  does  this  mean  ? 

Take  the  curve  PA,  which  represents  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
between  water  and  water-vapor.  We  know  that  there  is  a  tempera- 
ture above  which  the  vapor  of  water  cannot  be  liquefied,  the  two 
phases  in  this  region  existing  as  one  phase.  This  is  the  well-known 
critical  temperature  of  the  substance.  At  the  critical  temperature 
we  have  also  the  critical  pressure.  These  two  critical  constants  for 
water-vapor  are  represented  by  the  point  A  as  the  extreme  of  the 
curve  PA. 

This  comparatively  simple  diagram  is,  then,  a  shorthand  expres- 
sion of  a  large  number  of  experimentally  established  facts. 

We  have  in  sulphur  a  good  example  of  one  nubttance  exiiting  in 
fourphasea.  We  know  two  solid  phases  of  sulphur, — the  one  stable 
at  ordinaty  temperatures,  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system, 
the  other  stable  at  higher  tempeiatures,  crystallizing  in  Uie  mono- 
clinic  system.  The  orthorhombic  melts  at  115°,  passing  over  into 
the  liquid  phase.  If  kept  at  a  tempei-ature  just  below  its  melting- 
point,  it  passes  into  the  monoclinic  form.  The  monoclinic  sulphur 
is  also  formed  when  the  liquid  phase  is  cooled  slowly.  Monoclinic 
sulphur  melts  higher  than  orthorhombic,  at  120°,  When  the  mono- 
clinic phase  is  kept  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  passes  over  gradu- 
ally into  the  orthorhombic  phase,  which  is  the  stable  form  at  these 
temperatures. 

At  higher  temperatures,  as  we  have  seen,  the  orthorhombic  passes 
into  the  monoclinic.  Therefore,  at  low  temperatures,  the  orthorhom- 
bic is  Uie  stable,  the  monoclinic  the  metastable  phase.  At  higher 
temperatures,  up  to  131°,  the  monoclinic  is  the  stable  phase,  while 
the  orthorhombic  is  the  metastable  phase.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  two  solid  phases  are  in  eqiiilibrium  —  at  which  both 
solid  phases  can  coexist  without  either  passing  into  the  other  — 
is  known  as  the  tratiaition  temperature,  and  for  sulphur  this  is  96°.€. 
In  addition  to  the  two  solid  phases  of  sulphur  we  have  the  liquid 
and  the  vapor  phases. 

>  Zttckr.  phgt.  Chem.  SB,  289  (1897). 
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If  we  plot  the  temperatme-pressare  digram  of  sulphor  as  va 
did  that  of  water,  it  voald  hare  the  f olloiriDg  form :  — 

The  diagram  is  considerably  more  complex  than  the  diagram  for 
water,  where  only  three  phases  were  present;  yet  the  priaciples 
inrolTed  are  exactly  the  same ;  and  if  we  imderBtood  the  diagram  for 
water,  this  should  offer  no  serious  difficulty. 

Beginning  with  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  orthorbom- 
bic  sulphur  and  sulphur  vapor,  these  are  represented  by  the  curre 
PB.    The  curre  PP,  ia  the  rapor-pressure  curve  of  monoclmic  sol- 
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pbur,  while  Pfi  is  the  vapor-pressure  curve  of  liquid  sulphur.  The 
point  Pis  the  transition  point  of  orthorhombic  and  monoclinic  sul- 
phur. The  curve  PPj^^  represents  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
between  orthorhombic  and  monoclinic  sulphur,  and  any  point  on 
this  curve  is  therefore  a  transition  point.  The  curve  PjPu  repre- 
sents equilibrium  between  monoclinic  and  liquid  sulphur,  and  is 
therefore  the  curve  of  the  melting-point  of  monoclinic  sulphur. 
Just  as  the  curve  (/"/*«)  of  the  transition  point  of  orthorhombic  and 
monodinic  sulphur  slopes  to  the  r^ht  as  it  rises,  showing  an  in- 
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crease  in  temperature  with  increase  in  pressure,  so  the  curre  of  the 
melting-point  of  monoclinic  sulphur  (Pj/u)  slopes  to  the  right  as  it 
rises.  This  is  but  one  of  many  analogies  between  transition  points 
and  melting-points.  These  two  curves,  however,  meet  at  the  point 
Pti,  which  corresponds  to  a  temperature  of  131°.  The  curve  /jjB  is 
the  curve  of  equilibrium  between  orthorbombic  and  liquid  sulphur, 
i.e.  the  curve  of  tbe  melting-point  of  ortborhombic  sulphur  with 
increase  in  pressure,  monoclinio  sulphur  being  incapable  of  exist- 
ence beyond  131°,  no  matter  how  high  the  pressure. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  dotted  curves.  PA  represents  the  vapor- 
pressure  of  metastable  monoclinio  sulphur.  This  is  greater  below 
the  transition  point,  as  we  would  expect,  than  the  vapor-pressure  of 
the  stable  oithorhombic  phase.  Above  tbe  transition  point  ortho- 
rhombic  sulphur  is  the  metastable  phase,  and  it  has  in  this  region 
a  higher  vapor-preeeuie  than  the  stable  monoclinio  phase.  This  is 
represented  by  the  curve  PPm,  the  pjolongation  of  PB.  If  now  we 
prolong  the  curve,  Pj(7  representing  equilibrium  between  liquid  sul- 
phur and  its  vapor  until  it  meets  the  prolongation  of  PB,  it  will  do 
8o  at  Pju-  If  °ow  we  join  P^^,  and  P^,  the  curve  will  represent  the 
equilibrium  between  ortborhombic  sulphur  and  liquid  sulphur,  i.e. 
the  melting-point  of  ortborhombic  sulphur,  and  the  effect  of  pressure 
as  increasing  the  temperature  at  which  this  phase  will  melt. 
.  We  have  now  examined  all  the  curves  in  tbe  diE^ram.  Let  us 
see  what  kinds  of  systems  they  represent  The  point  P  repre- 
sents equilibrium  between  the  three  phases  ortborhombic,  mono- 
clinic,  and  vapor,  and  is,  therefore,  a  triple  point.  Similarly,  P, 
represents  equilibrium  between  monoclinic,  vapor,  and  liquid;  Pjj, 
between  ortborhombic,  monoclinic,  and  liquid,  and  Pm  (in  the  metas- 
table region)  between  ortborhombic,  liquid,  and  vapor,  and  these 
are  alt  triple  points.  We  have,  then,  four  triple  points,  and  since 
there  is  one  component  and  three  phases  the  systems  are  non-variant. 

Take  the  curves.  PB  represents  equilibrium  between  ortborhom- 
bic and  vapor,  PPi  between  monoclinic  and  vapor,  P,C  between  liquid 
and  vapor,  PjPu  between  monoclinic  and  liquid,  P^P  between  ortho- 
rhombic  and  monoclinic. 

Take  the  dotted  curves  representing  equilibria  in  metastable 
regions.  PA  is  tbe  curve  of  equilibrium  between  monoclinic  and 
vapor,  PPjii  between  ortborhombic  and  vapor,  PiP,u  betweeu  liquid 
and  vapor,  and  PuPm  between  ortborhombic  and  liquid. 

These  systems  represent  conditions  of  equilibria  between  two 
phases,  and  since  tbe  number  of  components  is  one  they  are  mono- 
variant  systems. 
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Take  finally  the  areas.  Within  BPPjC  sulphnr  ia  stable  only  in 
the  fonn  of  vapor,  within  CP,Pi,B  the  liquid  is  the  stable  form, 
within  EPiiPB  the  orthorhombic  is  the  stable  phase,  and  within 
PP,Pit  the  monoclinic  is  the  stable  form.  These  areas  each  repre- 
sent one  stable  phase  of  the  substance,  and  since  there  is  only  one 
component  these  systems  are  dirariant. 

So  much  for  the  conditions  of  equilibria  where  there  is  one  com- 
ponent and  four  phases. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  cases  where  there  is  one  compO' 
nent  and  two,  three,  and  four  phases,  there  being  two  variables,  — 
temperature  and  pressure.  We  must  now  consider  a  tew  cases  where 
there  is  one  component  and  three  variables. 

BqnUibritun  between  Two  PhaMi  of  the  Same  Bnbctanoe  whan 
Thiee  Conditioiu  an  TarlabU.  —  The  phases  which  we  will  study 
are  the  liquid  and  vapor  phases  of  a  pure  substance,  like  water.  The 
relations  between  these  two 
phases  can  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  pressure-volume 
curves  or  isothermals,  since 
for  each  curve  the  tempera- 
ture is  constant.  If  we  start 
with  a  vapor  under  a  small 
pressure,  and  increase  the 
pressure,  the  volume  will 
diminish.  The  isothermal 
ab  (Fig.  58)  represents  the 
relations  between  these  two 
variables.  At  6  a  portion 
of  the  vapor  may  become 
liquid;  if  so,  further  dimi- 
nution  in  volume  can  take 
place  without  increasing  the 
pressure.  At  c  all  the  vapor  has  become  liquid,  and  beyond  this 
point  enormous  pressure  is  required  to  produce  smaJl  changes  in 
volume.  This  is  shown  by  the  dc  portion  of  the  isothermal  rising 
nearly  parallel  to  the  ordinate.  The  isotheimals  for  higher  and 
higher  temperatures  resemble  the  one  just  considered,  a  greater 
pressure  being  required  at  the  higher  temperature  to  liquefy  the 
vapor.  Finally  the  isothermal  is  reached  which  passes  through  the 
critical  point  C,  and  this  takes  the  form  of  the  highest  curve  shown 
in  the  figure. 

In  any  one  of  the  above  curves  we  have  allowed  only  pressure 
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and  volume  to  vary.     Suppose  now  we  allow  also  temperature  to 

vary,  and  ase  the  three  variables  as  co5rdluateB  on  which  to  plot  the 

relations  of  the  liquid  and  vapor  phases  of  a  substance.     The  fignie 

would    have    the    fonn  ^^ 

shown    in    the    sketch       ^i.wfS*'-^ 

(Fig.  59).    The  position 

of  the  isothermals  is  seen 

at  once,  also  the  radons 

of   pure   vapor   and   of 

pure  liqaid,and  the  inter- 
mediate    heterogeneous 

region    in    which    both 

phases  are  present. 
We  may  in  the  same 

manner  have  eipiilibriiim 

between  three  phases  of 

the  same  substance  with  three  conditioTis  variable,  but 
a  det^led  study  of  such  cases  would  scarcely  add 
to  what  has  already  been  learned. 

Equilibrium  between  Phases  of  Two  Bnbstuioea. 
—  We  shall  not  take  up  the  large  number  of  condi- 
tions of  physical  equilibrium  between  the  sub- 
stances, snch  as  the  solubility  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid, 
etc.,  since  these  have  been  referred  to  in  other 
connections  i  but  pass  at  once  to  the  conditions 
of  chemical  equSibrium,  between  two  oomponenta  and 
three  pfuttes. 

A  case  which  is  generally  discussed  because  of 
its  comparative  simplicity,  is  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween a  salt  containing  water  of  crystallization  and 
"water-vapor.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  depends 
upon  the  tension  of  the  water-vapor,  and  we  must 
first  consider  a  method  by  which  this  is  measured. 

The  apparatus  first  used  by  Frowein'  was  sub- 
sequently improved  and  used  by  the  same  inves- 
tigator.* The  ten  si  meter  is  represented  in  the 
following  sketch  (Fig,  60) :  —  The  finely  powdered 
dry  salt  is  placed  in  the  bulb  a,  and  sulphuric  acid 
in  b.    The  bottom  of  the  bent  tube  is  partly  filled 

with  oil,  and  the  apparatus  evacuated  and  sealed.     The  whole  ap- 


1  ZUehr.  pAyt.  Chem.  1,  10  (1887). 


»  Ibid.  17.  62  (1898). 
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paratus  ie  placed  iii  a  thermostat  bath  and  kept  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature until  tliere  is  no  further  change  in  the  levels  of  the  oil  in 
the  two  arms.  The  salt  has  then  exerted  its  maximum  vapor-tension; 
which  is  measured  by  the  difference  in  the  heights  of  the  columns 
of  oil  in  the  two  arms.  If  the  salt  is  in  the  presence  of  water-vapor 
at  a  tension  less  than  the  maximum  tension  of  its  own  water-vapor, 
it  will  continue  tu  lose  water  until  this  tension  is  established. 

Take  the  case  of  copper  sulphate  with  five  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization.  If  this  is  placed  in  a  desiccator  where  the  tension 
of  the  water-vapor  is  practically  zero,  it  will  lose  water  and  pass 
over  into  the  hydrate  with  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliia- 
tion.  This  will  continue  to  lose  water  and  form  lower  hydrates, 
and  finally  the  mouohydrate.  The  above  transitions  can  be  readily 
followed,  since  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  maximum  tension 
as  we  pass  from  one  hydrate  to  another.  The  tension  of  aqueous 
vapor  in  passing  from  the  pentahydrate  to  the  trihydrate,  at  the 
temperature  at  which  the  measurements  were  made  (50°),  was  found 
to  be  47  mm.  As  soon  as  the  trihydrate  was  reached  the  tension 
of  the  aqueous  vapor  fell  to  30  mm.,  and  the  monohydrate  had  a 
vapor-tension  of  only  4.4  mm.  While  there  is  any  pentahydrate 
present  the  vapor-tension  is  47  mm.,  while  any  of  the  trihydrate 
exists  the  tension  is  30  mm.,  and  so  on,  the  tension  being  that  of 
the  highest  hydrate  present 

This  method  has  been  used  to  good  purpose  in  discovering  the 
existence  of  new  hydrates,  which  cannot  be  prepared  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods.  The  higher  hydrates  are  dehydrated  at  a  constant 
temperature,  and  the  vapor-pressure  measured  at  short  intervals 
during  the  process.  Sudden  drops  in  the  vapor-pressure  would 
show  the  existence  of  hydrates  containing  a  definite  number  of 
molecules  of  water. 

We  are  dealing  in  the  above  example  with  equilibrium  between 
three  phases  and  two  components;  the  phases  being  the  higher 
hydrate,  the  lower  hydrate,  and  aqueons  vapor;  the  components 
being  the  anhydrous  salt  and  water.  The  number  of  phases  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  components  by  one,  and  the  system  is,  there- 
fore,  monovariant,  or  has  one  degree  of  freedom.  We  can  vary 
either  the  temperature  or  the  pressure,  but  for  each  temperature 
there  is  a  definite  pressure  of  the  water-vapor. 

If  we  plot  these  curves  in  a  pressure-temperature  diagram,  they 
would  have  the  following  form  (Fig.  61),  the  curves  OC,  OB,  OA^ 
corresponding  to  the  penta>,  tri-,  and  mono-hydrates  respectively. 
The  vapor-tension  curve  for  ice  OP,  for  water  PE,  and  for  solu- 
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tioti3  satiuated  with  the  pCDtabydrate  P^D  are  added.  Since  a 
solution  has  a  smaller  Tapor-pressnre  than  the  pure  solvent,  P,i> 
falls  below  PE,  and  it  cuts  tiie  curve  OP  for  the  rapor-tension  of 
ice  at  the  point  P,,  which  is  the 
cryohydric  point  for  the  solution. 
This  point  represents  equilibrium 
between  the  four  phases,  — solution, 
pentahydrate,  ice,  and  vapor, — and 
is,  therefore,  a  quadruple  point. 

If  we  examine  the  regions  we 
see  that  the  anhydrous  salt  can 
exist  in  AOT,  the  monohydrate 
in  AOB,  the  trihydrate  in  BOC, 
the  pentahydrate  in  COP  J),  dilute 
solutions  of  the  pentahydrate  in 
DP,PE,  water  in  EPF,  and  ice  in 
OPjPF. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  conditions  of  equilibrium  fteiween  two  compo- 
nents and  four  phases.  We  shall  deal  with  hydrated  salts,  i.e.  those 
'  containing  a  certain  number  of  molecules  of  water.  We  may  have  a 
number  of  such  hydrates  formed  by  the  union  of  one  molecule  of  the 
salt  with  a  varying  number  of  molecules  of  water.  The  hydrate 
containing  a  larger  amount  of  water  may  pass  over,  while  in  solu- 
tion, into  the  hydrate  with  a  smaller  amount  of  water  if  the  tem- 
perature is  raised.  Each  of  these  hydrates  represents  a  definite 
phase,  the  saturated  solution  represents  another  phase,  and  the 
water-vapor  still  another  phase. 

We  shall  study  in  some  detail  the  hydrates  formed  with  ferric 
chloride,  these  having  been  carefully  investigated  by  Boozeboom.* 
He  found  that  there  were  four  hydrates  of  this  substance  containing 
twelve,  seven,  five,  and  four  molecules  of  water,  and  their  melting- 
points  were,  respectively,  37°,  32°.6,  56°,  and  73''.5;  at  the  melting- 
point  the  liquid  and  the  solid  having  the  same  composition.  If  to  a 
fused  hydrate  anhydrous  salt  is  added  step  by  step,  a  new  hydrate 
will  make  its  appearance  containing  a  smaller  number  of  molecules 
of  water.  This  is  known  as  the  transition  temperature.  Taking 
into  account  the  formation. of  the  highest  hydrate  by  adding  the 
anhydrous  salt  to  water,  and  also  the  transition  temperature  from 
the  lowest  hydrate  to  the  anhydrous  salt,  the  transition  temperatures 
are :  65°,  27°.4,  30°,  66",  66°. 


1  Zttehr.phf.  Chem.  10,  477  (1892). 
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Koozeboom  also  determined  the  composition  of  the  Batnrated 
solutions  of  these  hydrates,  and  from  this  data,  tc^ther  with  the 
melting-poiDts  and  transition  points,  plotted  the  following  curves 
(Fig.  62),'  which  are  given  in  their  original  form.  The  abscissas  are 
temperatures,  the  ordinates  concentration  of  the  solution  expressed 
'■  in  number  of  molecules  of  FetCl*'  to  one  hundred  molecules  of  water. 
Starting  from  the  point  A,  which  represents  equilibrium  between 
water  and  ice,  uid  adding  the  salt,  the  freezing-point  of  water  is  low* 
ered,  and  this  ia  represented  by  the  curve  AB.  When  the  tempera- 
ture "  55°  is  reached,  the  solution  is  saturated  with  the  hydrate 
=  Fe,C1^2  HjO,'  and  this  separates  blether  with  the  ice.  We 
have  here  a  cryohydrate,  and  this  is  the  cryohydric  point.  If  more 
salt  is  added,  we  have  then  the  solubility  of  the  dodecahydiate,  and 
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this  is  represented  by  the  curve  BC,  the  point  C  being  that  at  which 
this  hydrate  separates  in  solid  form,  the  saturated  solution  and  the 
solid  having  here  the  same  composition.  Since  the  point  of  solidifi- 
cation is  the  same  as  the  melting-point,  this  temperature,  37°,  is  the 
melting-point  of  the  dodecahydrate. 

If  more  salt  is  added  to  the  fused  hydrate,  the  curve  takes  the 
form  CDN,  but  at  the  point  D  a  new  hydrate  makes  its  appearance, 
containing  seven  molecules  of  water.  This  is,  therefore,  a  transition 
point.  The  curve  DN  represents  a  condition  of  metastable  equilib- 
rium. Starting  from  D  and  continuing  to  add  the  salt,  we  have  the 
beptahydrate  separating  at  E  (32°.6).  We  then  pass  through  the 
transition  point  F  (30°)  into  the  metastable  region  FP.    Starting  at 

I  ZUchf.phft.  Ckem.  10,  602  (1892). 
*  Since  Roozeboom  uses  FegCI*  it  will  be  retained. 

■  In  connection  with  these  more  complex  cues  symbols  ore  frequentlj  used 
instead  ot  the  nunes  of  compounds  lo  simpUt;  comparison  with  (he  diagnuns. 
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Paad  adding  moie  salt,  we  pass  through  the  meltiDg-point  O  (66°) 
to  the  transition  point  S  (55°),  and  so  on  until  K  is  reached,  and 
this  is  the  transition  point  between  the  lowest  hydrate  and  the 
anhydrous  salt.  The  curTC  KL  represents  the  solubility  of  anhy- 
drous ferric  chloride. 

This  curve  presents  a  number  of  points  of  interest.  It  has  a 
number  of  quadruple  points.  The  transition  points  represent  equi- 
libria between  the  two  hydrates,  the  saturated  solution,  and  water- 
vapor  ;  I.e.  between  four  phases,  and  are  therefore  quadruple  points. 

The  curves  AB,  BCD,  DBF,  FOE,  HIK,  and  KL  represent  solu- 
tions in  stable  equilibrium  with,  respectively,  ice  FejCl,12HjO, 
Fe^7H,0,  Fe,Cl,5H^,  Fe^l,4H,0,  and  anhydrous  Fe,{;V  The 
curves  DO,  DN,  FP,  Fif,  and  HR  represent  equilibria  in  metastable 


As  Roozeboom  points  out,  the  two  branches  to  each  curve  (BCD, 
DEF,  FOH,  etc.)  show  that  there  are  two  saturated  solutions  of  each 
hydrate  in  equilibrium  with  the  hydrate,  within  certain  limits  of 
temperature,  the  one  cont^ning  more  and  the  other  less  water  than 
the  solid  hydrat«.  In  his  own  words  : '  "  The  solubility  curves  of 
all  the  hydrates  of  ferric  chloride  present  the  phenomena  that  they 
consist  of  two  branches  which  coalesce  in  the  melting-point,  so  that 
at  temperatures  below  the  melting-point  two  kinds  of  saturated  solu- 
tions are  possible,  the  one  containing  moi-e  and  the  other  less  water 
than  the  solid  hydrate. 

"  I  encountered  such  cases  for  the  first  time  with  hydrated  salts 
in  the  hexahydrate  of  calcium  chloride.*  .  .  .  For  me  the  existence 
of  such  solutions  was  only  a  special  case  of  a  general  phenomena." 
Boozeboom  points  out  that  such  solutions  were  to  be  expected  from 
tiie  thermodynamic  deductions  of  Van  der  Waals. 

One  further  poiut  must  be  mentioned.  Of  the  four  hydrates  of 
ferric  chloride  only  two  were  known  before  Roozeboom  carried  out 
his  investigation,  the  one  with  twelve  and  the  one  with  five  . 
molecules  of  water,  and  the  composition  of  the  latter  was  not 
established  with  certainty.  He  found  certain  peculiarities  in  his 
curve,  which  could  not  be  explained  as  due  to  the  dodecahydrate  nor 
to  the  pentahydrate,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  hepta- 
hydrate.     In  a  similar  manner  the  t«trahydrate  was  discovered. 

We  see  in  these  facts  the  real  significance  of  the  conception  of 
phases  as  applied  to  problems  in  chemical  equilibrium.  In  this 
ease  it  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  new  substances,  and  in  other 

>  Ztsekr.  pkfa.  Chtia.  10,  486  (1892).  *  JUd.  4,  31  (1889). 
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cases  to  the  diecoveiy  of  a  great  mimber  of  compounds,  wbose 
existence  couJd  not  have  been  demonstrtited  by  any  of  the  purely 
chemical  methods  applicable  to  such  compounds. 

Bqnilibriiim  between  Phases  of  Three  Bnhstanoes.  —  Systems  con- 
taiDiDg  three  components  are  necessatily  much  more  complex  than 
those  containing  a  smaller  number.  A  number  of  such  systems 
have  been  studied.  Schreinem alters '  invest^ted  the  system  con- 
sisting of  potassium  iodide,  lead  iodide,  and  water.  Meyerhoffer* 
studied  cupric  chloride,  potassium  chloride,  and  water.  The  system 
which  we  shall  consider  in  some  detail  is  potassium  sulphate,  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  and  water,  inveat^ted  by  Van  der  Heide.* 

The  system  studied  by  Van  der  Heide  consists  of  the  double 
sulphate  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  —  soh6nite,  havii^  the  com- 
position K,Mg(80,)t.6H,0,  and  a  newly  discovered  salt,  which, 
from  its  analogy  to  astrakanite,  Xa,Mg(SOt)t.  1  H,0,  was  called 
potassium  astrakanite,  having  the  composition,  K,Mg(S0i)i.4  H^. 
It  was  found  that  potassium  astrakanite  is  formed  from  schOnite 
at  92°,  if  potassium  sulphate  is  present ;  it  is  formed  from  schonite 
at  12',  if  magnesium  sulphate  with  six  molecules  of  water  is 
present. 

Magnesium  sulphate  with  seven  molecules  of  water  is  trans- 
formed, in  the  presence  of  schfinite,  into  the  sulphate  with  six 
molecules  at  47°.2.  Schonite  is  formed  from  the  two  sulphates 
at  —  3°.  The  tower  limit  of  investigation  is  —  4°.5,  tiiis  being  the 
cryobydric  point. 

One  of  the  upper  limits  of  investigation  is  102°,  this  being  the 
boiling-point  of  the  solution  saturated  with  potassium  astrakanite 
and  potassium  sulphate. 

The  other  upper  limit  of  investigation  is  103°,  being  the  boil- 
ing-point of  the  solution  saturated  with  potassium  astrakanite, 
and  magnesium  sulphate  with  six  molecules  of  water  of  crystal- 
■  lization. 

Van  der  Heide  determined  the  solubility  of  scA^tfe  tn  the  presence 
of  potassium  suljAate.  The  temperatures  between  which  schOnite 
can  exist  are,  —  3",  where  schOnite  breaks  down  into  the  separate 
sulphates,  and  92°,  where  astrakanite  is  formed.  The  saturated  solu- 
tion of  schonite  at  92°  gave  on  analysis,  to  100  parts  of  solution :  — 

Temp.,  92°,        K^O^  17.6,        MgSO„  18.7. 


>Zi*eAr.p6r».  CTem.*,  57  (1892).  *i6(A5,07  (1890);  ».  «1  (: 

■Aid.  18,  416(1893). 
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The  saturated  solutioD  of  pota»»ium  aslrakanite  and  potaasivm 
sulphate  contained  at  98"  the  following  amounts  of  salt :  — 
Temp.,  98',        K^4, 18,        MgSO*,  18.6. 

The  composition  of  the  solution  saturated  toith  xhSnite  and 
magnesium  sulphate  with  seven  molecuiea  of  water  was  also  deter- 
mined. Below  —  3°  schdnite  undergoes  decomposition,  the  formation 
of  magnesium  sulphate  with  seven  molecules  of  water  taking  place 
at  47°.2. 

Temp.,  22'.0,        K^O^,  8.8,        MgSO*  20.1. 
Temp.,  47''.3,        K,SO„  9.9,        MgSO*  27.9. 

The  composition  of  the  saturated  solution  of  achtmite  and  mag- 
nesium sulphate  with  six  moleeuies  of  water  was  found  to  be  as 
follows:     It   begins   at  ^ 

47°,5  and  ends  with  the  ^"-^ 

formation  of  astrakanite    «[— i — i — i — i     i     i     i     i — L-''i     i  "i 
at  72", 
Temp.,  72",  K.SO*  10.7, 

MgSO„  29. 
Finally,  the  composition 
of  the  saturated  eolution 
of  potasMum  astraJcanile 
and  magnesium  suljAate 
with  six  molecuies  of 
water  was  ascertained 
and  f  oand  to  be,  — 
Temp.,  72°,  K^O,,  10.8, 
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The  above  results 
were  plotted  in  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  (Fig.  63), 
the  abscissas  represent- 
ing temperatures,  the 
ord  inates  con  centrations, 
above  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate, below  of  potas- 
sium sulphate. 

Curve  I  represents  the  solubility  of  Bch6nite  and  magnesium 
sulphate  with  seven  molecules  of  water  existing  between  the  tem- 
perature limits  —  3°  and  47°.2. 
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Curve  II,  the  Bolubility  of  schOnite  and  magnesium  aulphata 
vitb  six  molecules  of  water  existing  between  the  temperatures  47°.5 
and  72°. 

Curve  III,  the  solubility  of  potassium  astrakajiite  and  magnesium 
sulphate  with  six  molecules  of  water  existing  between  72'  and  103°. 

Curve  lY,  the  solubility  of  schonite  and  potassium  sulphate 
between  -3°  and  92*. 

Curve  Y,  the  solubility  of  potassium  astrakanite  and  potassium 
sulphate  existing  between  92°  and  102°. 

Two  solubility  curves  meet  at  every  transition  temperature,  and 
from  each  such  temperature  we  have  a  third  curve,  whose  direction 
can  be  determined  from  the  data  already  given. 

Since  the  two  transition  temperatures,  72°  and  92°,  represent 
saturation  with  schdnite  and  potassium  astrakanite,  the  curve  joinii^ 
them  (YI)  represents  saturation  with  these  salts. 

Similarly,  curve  VII,  to  the  left  of  the  point  —  3°,  vhich  repre- 
sents saturation  with  the  two  sulphates,  K,SO,  and  MgSOi .  7  H,0,  is 
the  curve  of  saturation  of  these  salts  below  the  transition  tempera- 
ture. It  is  very  short,  since  it  quickly  ends  in  the  cryohydric 
point,  —  4°.6. 

Curve  YIII  represents  saturation  with  the  two  hydrates  of 
magnesium  sulphate,  the  point  C  corresponding  to  saturation  with 
magnesium  sulphate  alone  at  48°.2;  at  this  point  both  hydrates 
exist  together,  and  the  solution  is  saturated  with  respect  to  both. 

In  addition  to  the  above  eight  curves  we  have  two  starting  from 
the  cryohydric  point  and  three  in  the  boiling-point  region.  These 
are  represented  by  dotted  lines. 

Curve  IX  is  the  ice  line  of  m^nesium  sulphate  and  solution, 
terminating  in  the  cryohydric  point  B  (—  6)  of  m^nesium  sulphate. 

Curve  X  is  the  ice  line  of  potassium  sulphate  and  solution,  end- 
ing in  the  cryohydric  point  G(— 1°.2)  of  potassiiun  sulphate. 

Curve  XI  is  the  boilii^point  line  of  solutions  saturated  with 
potassium  astrakanite.  It  runs  from  102°,  the  boiling-point  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  to  103°,  the  boiling-point 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate. 

Curve  XII  is  the  boiling-point  line  of  solutions  saturated  with 
magnesium  sulphate,  ending  at  D  (108°),  which  contains  only  this  salt. 

Curve  XIII  is  the  boiling-point  line  of  solutions  saturated  with 
potassium  sulphate,  ending  at  F  ( 102°),  which  contains  only  this  salt. 

The  data  for  magnesium  sulphate  and  for  potassium  sulphate  are 
also  represented  by  dotted  lines.  The  line  BCD  runs  from  the 
cryohydric  to  the  boiling-point  of  magnesium  sulphate ;  the  line  (?f 
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from  the  ctyohydric  to  the  boiling-point  of  potassium  sulphate.  The 
lines  BA  and  OA  represent  all  the  freezing-points  of  solutionB  of 
magnesium  sulphate  and  potassium  sulphate  respectively,  meeting 
in  A,  the  freezing-point  of  water.  And,  similarly,  the  lines  DE  and 
FE  represent  all  the  boiling-poiuts  of  solutions  of  these  two  sul- 
phates meeting  in  B,  the  boiling-point  of  water.  Let  us  now  apply 
the  phase  rule  to  the  above  system. 

We  have  three  components,  MgSOf,  K,SOi,  H^,  and  where  there 
are  four  phases  the  system  is  monovariant.  In  such  a  system 
the  solution  is  always  one  phase  and  the  vapor  another,  and  along 
each  of  the  first  ton  curves  we  have  two  other  phases  represented, 
thus:  — 

I.   Sch&nite  and  magnesimn  sulphate  with  7  H^. 
II.   Sch5nite  and  magnesium  sulphate  with  6  H^. 
III.  Potassium  astrakanite  and  magnesium  sulphate  with  6  H,0. 
IV.   SchOnite  and  potassium  sulphate. 
Y.   Potassium  aetrakauite  and  potassium  sulphate. 
TI.  Potassium  astrakanite  and  sch&nite. 
YII.  Magnesium  sulphate +  7  H,0  and  potassium  sulphate. 
Tin.   Magnesium  sulphate  -{-  7  H,0  and  +  6  H,0. 
IX.   Magnesium  sulphate  -t-  7  H,0  and  ice. 
X.   Potassium  sulphate  +  ice. 

At  the  points  where  the  lines  meet,  i.e.  at  the  transition  tempera- 
tures, there  are  five  phases,  solution,  vapor,  and  as  follows :  — 

-  4'.6  K^O*,  MgSO. .  7  H,0,  ice. 

-  3°     K^SOe  MgSO, .  7  H/),  schSnite. 

47'.2  MgSO,  6  H^,  MgSO, .  7  HjO,  schOnite. 
72°    MgSO, .  6  H,0,  astrakanite,  schdnite. 
92°    KjSOv  astrakanite,  sch&nite. 

The  transition  points  are,  therefore,  "quintuple  points,"  five 
phases  being  in  equilibrium  at  each  of  these  points. 

Within  each  region  or  area  bounded  by  the  curves  we  have  one 
phase,  thus :  — 

(1)  Sch5nite  region,  I,  IT,  VI,  IV. 

(2)  Potassium  aatrf^nite  region.  III,  VI,  V,  XI. 

(3)  Pota«8ium  sulphate  region,  IV,  V,  XIII,  FG,  X,  VIL 

(4)  Magnesium  sulphate +  7  H/),  I,  VII,  IX,  BO,  VIIL 
(6)  Magnesium  sulphate  +  6  HA  H.  HI,  XII,  DC,  VIIL 
(6)  Ice,  GAB,  IX,  X. 
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We  shall  turo  now  to  the  next  degree  of  complexity,  which  is 
the  laat  case  we  shall  consider. 

Equilibrioffl  between  Fhant  of  Four  Bubftaiuet.  —  The  case  of 
four  components  is  of  special  interest,  since  it  includes  that  large 
class  of  chemical  reactions  known  as  double  decompositions.  The 
case  which  we  shall  study  in  debul  is  that  which  was  investigated 
biy  L6wenherz  *  in  Yan't  HofiTs  laboratory.  The  four  substances  are 
potassium  chloride,  potassium  sulphate,  magnesium  chloride,  and 
magnesium  sulphate.  These  really  represent  three  substances,  since 
the  fourth  can  always  be  expressed  by  the  other  three,  thus ;  — 


Therefore, 


2  KCl  +  MgSO^  =  K^O*  +  TAgCif 
K^O,  =  2  KCl  +  If  gSO,  -  MgClr 


The  fourth  substance,  water,  and  the  three  salts  make  four  com- 
ponents. 

Before  taking  up  this  case,  which  is  made  more  complex  by  the 
fact  that  the  constituents  can  combine  with  one  another  and  form 
double  salts,  we  shall 
7kc|  study  a  simpler  case 
as  LQwenherz  did. 
The  example  which 
he  selected  is,  KCl, 
NaCl,  KNO»  and 
Nal!f  Of  The  graphic 
representation  of  any 
given  concentration  is 
as  follows  (Fig.  64): 
let  the  system  of  four 
axes  meet  in  0,  form- 
ing Hie  edges  of  a 
regular  octahedron, 
OA,  OB,  OC,  and 
60°,  while  two  opposite 


OD,  two  adjoining  axes  making  a 
axes  make  an  angle  of  90°. 


OA  represents  the  amount  of  KCl, 
OB  represents  the  amount  of  XaCl, 
00  represents  the  amount  of  NaNOu 
OD  represents  the  amount  of  KNO» 


>  ZtteAr.pAyi.  Chtm.  U,  459  (18H). 
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the  compositioD  at  any  point  P  is  obtained  hy  drawii^  from  P  a 
parallel  to  DO,  which  cuts  the  plane  OCB  in  A^  and  drawing  AC 
parallel  to  CO,  and  .<1S  to  BO,— 

aP  is  the  mass  of  KNO,, 
ac  is  the  mass  of  NaNO^ 
ab  is  the  mass  of  NaCl. 
Since  the  four  salts  can  exist  together  only  at  the  transformation 
temperature,  at  any  other  temperature  we  have  the  following  cases 
of  saturated  solutions  —  solutions  saturated  with  only  one,  two,  and 
three  salts.  ^^_ 

If  we  take  first 
the  case  where  potaa- 
fiium  chloride  and 
Bodium  nitrate  can 
exist  together,  but 
not  sodium  chloride 
and  potassium  ni- 
trate, the  above 
three  kinds  of  solu- 
tions can  be  repre- 
sented  by  lines  and 
planes  (Fig.  65). 
The  solubilities  of 
potassium  chloride, 
sodium  chloride,  so- 
dium nitrate,  and  po-  fio.  65. 
tassium  nitrate  are 
represented  respectiTely  by  OA,  OB,  OC,  and  OD. 

In  the  plane  between  oa  and  ob,  we  have  the  line  apb,  ap  repre- 
senting the  solubility  of  potassium  chloride  in  the  presence  uf 
increasing  amounts  of  sodium  chloride,  and  bp  the  solubility  at 
aodinm  chloride  in  the  presence  of  increasing  amounts  of  potassium 
chloride;  p  is  the  solution  saturated  with  potassium  chloride  and 
sodium  chloride. 

Similar  conditions  are  represented  by  bqc,  crd,  daa.  The  closed 
line  apbgcrdsa  represents  solutions  saturated  with  one  salt,  the  points 
p,  q,  r,  8,  represent  solutions  saturated  with  two  salts:  — 

p  saturated  with  KCl  and  NaCI. 

q  saturated  with  NaCI  and  NaNOj. 

r  saturated  with  NaNO,  and  KNOj. 

a  saturated  with  KNO,  and  KCl. 
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There  are  only  two  solutioas  satorated  with  three  salts,  sinoe  by 
assumptiou  NaCl  and  KNOi  canoot  exist  bother.  These  are  P,  cor- 
respooding  to  KCI,  NaNOi,  and  NaCl ;  and  P^  oorresponding  to  KCl, 
NaNO»  and  KSOp 

P,  is  connected  with  p  by  the  cnire  of  the  solutions  saturated  with 

NaCl  and  KCl. 
P,  is  connected  with  q  by  the  curre  of  the  solutions  saturated  with 

2IaC]  and  NaNO.. 
Pf  is  connected  with  r  by  the  cunre  of  the  solutions  saturated  with 

NaNO,  and  KNO,. 
Pf  is  connected  with  »  by  the  curre  of  the  solutions  satuntted  with 

KNO,  and  KCl. 
Pi  is  connected  with  P,  by  the  ourre  of  the  solutions  saturated  with 

KCl  and  NaNO» 

The  four  planes  lepresent  saturated  solutions  as  follows :  -^ 

PjPf  tap  represents  saturation  with  KCl. 
PiPj  rcq  represents  saturation  with  XaNOf 
Pj  pbq  represents  saturation  with  NaCl. 
Pj  Txte  represents  saturation  with  KNO^ 

The  figure,  therefore,  represents  the  following  solutions : — 

Unsaturated  solutions  below  apbqardaa  FiPf 
Supersaturated  solutions  above  apbqcrdaa  P^Pr 

Saturation  with  one  salt  is  represented  by  the  four  planes  just 
mentioned. 

Saturation  with  two  salts  is  represented  l^  the  five  linee  bound- 
ing these  planes,  also  mentioned  above. 

Saturation  with  three  salts,  the  two  points  Pj  and  P^. 

Betuming  now  to  die  case  with  whio^  we  started  (KCl,  HgCl^ 
K^O,,  MgSO^ .  7  H,0),  we  have  in  addition  to  these  four  salts, 
schooite  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  sulphates,  camallite  by  the 
union  of  the  two  chlorides,  and  magnesium  sulphate  with  six  mole- 
cules of  water.  The  possibilities  of  combinations  of  three  salts  are 
the  following :  — 

A.  schftnite,  K^0«  and  KCl. 

B.  schenite,  MgSO^.TH^andKCI. 

a   MgSO. .  7  H^,  MgSO^ .  6  H,0,  and  KCl. 

D.  MgSO, .  6  Ufi,  KMgCl, .  6  H,0,  and  KCl. 

E.  MgSO^ .  6  H,0,  MgCl, .  6  H^,  and  KMgCl, .  6  H/). 
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The  horizontal  projectjoii  of  tha  results  obtained  for  this  system 
is  shown  in  Fi^.  66.  The  four  axes  here  also  are  related  as  the 
edges  of  a  regular  octahedron.  These  represent  the  solubilities  of 
the  individual  salts,  —  K,CU^  K^0„  MgSO„  and  MgCl^  The  lines 
uniting  the  ends  of  these  areas  are  really  curTpB,but  for  our  puipose 
they  can  be  represented  as  straight. 

The  line  from  J  to  K  represents  the  aolubility  of  R,G1|  with 
inoreasing  amount  of  K^O^  the  line  LK  the  solability  of  KSO, 


with  increasing  amount  of  KCl ;  the  point  K  where  these  two  lines 
meet  represents  the  solution  saturated  at  the  same  time  with  ECl 
and  K^Ot.  The  line  from  Zi  to  0  represents  the  solubility  of 
KjSO,  with  increasing  amount  of  sohOnite,  at  M  the  solution  satu- 
rated with  KiSOf  and  schOnite,  at  N  the  solution  saturated  with 
schenite  and  MgSO<.  7  HjO.  The  curve  from  ^ to  0  represents  the 
solubility  of  MgSO, .  7  H^,  with  decreasing  amounts  of  schOnite. 
The  line  01  represents  the  solubility  of   MgSO^ .  7  H,0,  with 

*  KiCU  is  used  In  order  that  the  unit  mft7  refer  to  correapondlng  qoantitiea. 
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increasing  amounts  of  MgCli,  and  ainee  the  latter  combines  with  some 
of  the  water  the  solution  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated  in 
MgSOf.dHO  until  /  is  reached,  when  we  have  saturation  with 
the  two  compounds  M:gS0(.7H,0  and  UgS0,.6  H,0.  From  /  up- 
wards we  have  saturation  with  MgSO,.  6  H|0,  and  an  ever  increasing 
amount  of  MgCl^  At  H  the  solution  is  saturated  with  respect  to 
MgOli.e  H^  and  MgSO^.G  H,0.  HP  represents  the  solubility  of 
MgCl, .  6  H,0,  with  decreasing  amount  of  UgSO, .  6  H,0,  and  P  the 
solubility  of  the  first  salt  alone.  The  line  PJ  represents  solutions 
containing  MgCI, .  6  H,0,  with  increasing  amounts  of  K^Cl^  At  Q  the 
potassium  chloride  has  become  great  enough  to  form  caroallite;  and 
from  F  to  J  vie  have  the  curve  between  this  salt  and  potassium 
chloride. 

The  five  points  in  the  interior,  constructed  from  the  solubility 
determinations,  are  E,  D,  C,  B,  A.  They  represent  solutions  satu- 
rated with  respect  to  three  salts,  as  follows :  — 

E.  carnallite,  MgSO, .  6  H,0,  MgCl, .  6  H^. 

D.  camaUite,  MgSO^.eHjO,  KCL 

C.  MgSO,.7H^,MgS04.6H,0,KCl. 

B.  MgSO, .  7  H/),  Bchanite,  KCl. 

A  K^0„  BChiinite,  KCl. 

The  seven  fields  represent  the  seven  salts, — K,Clii  K^SOi,  sch&nite, 
Mg80,.7H,0,  MgS0,.6H,0,  MgCl,  and  eamalUte,  —  the  lines 
representing  the  solutions  saturated  with  two  salts. 

The  most  important  applications  of  the  phase  rule  to  systems 
containing  a  number  of  components  have  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  by  Van't  HofE  and  his  pupils.  They  have  studied  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  between  complex  systems,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  light  on  the  problem  of  the  formation  of  the  great  salt  beds, 
and  interesting  and  valuable  results  have  already  been  obtained.  In 
such  connections  the  phase  rule  has  proved  to  be  of  value.  It  has 
led  to  the  discovery  of  many  new  substances,  and  the  conditions  ot 
equilibrium  which  exist  between  them. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  has  to  deal  with 
chemical  equilibrium,  we  must  consider  one  or  two  matters  of  moro 
than  ordinary  importance. 

Eqailibriom  in  Condensed  Systanu. — Yan't  Hoff'  has  applied 
the  term  "  condensed  system  "  to  those  heterogeneous  systems  where 
all  the  components  are  liquid  or  solid,  there  being  no  gas  present 

^^tudeg  de  Dgnamique  Chimique,  pp.  130-148. 
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These  obviously  include  solids  in  equilibrium  with  themselves  in  the 
fused  condition.  This  is  complete  equilibriuza,  since  for  any  given 
temperature  there  is  only  one  pressure  under  which  both  phases  are 
stable.  The  transition  point  in  such  a  system  is,  of  course,  the  melt- 
ing-point of  the  solid. 

Since  we  are  dealing  in  such  systems  only  with  liquids  and  solids, 
the  effect  of  pressure  on  the  transformation  temperature  is  veiy 
slight,  and  this  is  the  characteristic  of  such  systems. 

Yan't  HofE'  cites  as  a  good  example  of  condensed  systems  the 
transformation  of  cyamelide  and  cyanuric  acid :  — 

Cyamelide  ^^  cyanuric  acid.    • 

The  transformation  point  is  about  150°,  and  cyamelide  passes  Into 
cyanuric  acid  by  a  simple  rise  in  temperature. 

Dfltsrmiiiatioii  of  the  Traufonnation  Temperatitre.  — Fir^  Method. 
Since  transformations  in  condensed  systems  are  always  accompanied 
by  volume  changes,  the  specific  volumes  of  the  substances  before  and 
after  the  transformation  being  different,  change  in  volume  has  been 
used  to  determine  just  when  the  transformation  takes  place.  As  an 
example,  take  sulphur;    the  rhombic   modification  has  a  specific 

volume  of  -— -,  the  monoclinic  a  specific  volume  of 

2.07  *^  1.96 

The  apparatus  used  is  known  as  a  dilatometer,  consisting  of  a 
glass  bulb  attached  to  a  fine  graduated  glass  tube.  The  substance 
whose  transformation  temperature  it  is  desired  to  determine  is  intro- 
duced into  the  bulb,  and  the  remainder  of  the  bulb  filled  with  some 
indifferent  liquid  (say  an  oil),  which  extends  into  the  graduated 
tube.  The  apparatus  is  then  placed  to  a  bath  whose  temperature 
can  be  gradually  raised.  As  the  liquid  in  the  dilatometer  becomes 
warmer  it  expands  gradually,  the  meniscus  rising  at  a  regular  rate 
in  the  graduated  tube.  When  the  transformation  temperature  is 
reached  the  transformation  takes  place,  and  there  is  a  sudden  change 
in  volume  which  manifests  itself  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  level  of 
the  liquid  in  the  graduated  tube. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  a  small  amount  of  the  products  of 
the  transformation  be  added,  in  order  to  insure  transformation  at  the 
true  transformation  temperature.  Otherwise  this  temperature  might 
be  passed  somewhat  before  the  tranaformatiou  would  take  place,  just 
as  water  can  be  readily  enpercooled  some  degrees  without  the  separa- 
tion of  ice.    If  a  small  fragment  of  ice  is  present,  supercooling  will 

>  Stvdef  ie  Dgnamique  Chtmigue,  p.  141. 
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be  pTCTented ;  so,  also,  if  a  smaU  particle  of  the  product  of  tlie 
traDsformation  is  present,  it  will  prevent  the  system  from  passing 
over  into  the  metastable  condition,  and  will  cause  the  transformation 
to  take  place  at  the  true  transformation  temperature. 

Second  Method.  Transformations  are  accompanied  not  only  by 
volume  changes,  but  also  by  heat  changes.  At  the  transformation 
temperature  heat  is  either  evolved  or  absorbed,  and,  by  determining 
when  this  thermal  change  occurs,  we  can  determine  the  transition 
temperature.  The  substance  in  question  is  placed  in  a  tube,  into 
which  a  thermometer  is  introduced.  The  substance  is  then  warmed 
or  cooled  at  a  fairly  uniform  rate,  and  the  thermometer  noted. 
When  the  transformation  takes  place  there  is  a  thermal  change,  and 
this  is  readily  seen  on  the  thermometer. 

The  general  rule  holds  that  the  system  formed  at  the  higher 
temperature  absorbs  heat. 

Third  Method.  Another  method  of  determining  transformation 
temperatures  is  based  upon  the  fact  pointed  out  by  JUeyerhoffer,' 
that  at  this  temperature  the  solution  of  the  original  substance  is 
identical  with  that  into  which  it  is  transformed.  The  two  solutions 
have  the  same  vapor-tension,  solubility,  etc.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
determine  the  vapor-tension  curves,  or  the  solubility  curves  of  the 
two  substances,  and  then  observe  where  these  become  identical,  i.e. 
where  they  cross.    This  is  the  transformation  temperature. 

Fourth  Method.  Another  important  method  has  been  devised  hy 
Cohen,*  based  upon  the  concentration  element  which  was  studied 
under  electrochemistry.  The  element  used  to  study  transformation 
temperatures  was  termed  by  Cohen  the  "transformation  element." 
It  is  simply  a  concentration  element  in  which  the  temperatures  can  be 
accurately  regulated.    The  following  transformation  was  studied :  — 

ZnSO. .  7  H,0  ^rt  ZnSO. .  6  H,0  -|-  H,0. 

The  arrangement  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  sketch 
(Fig.  67),  which  includes  also  the  thermostat,  T.  Biaa  rheostat,  8  a 
key,  and  g  the  galvanometer. 

The  vessels  A  and  B  are  filled  with  saturated  solutions  of 
ZnSOi.7HtO.  The  solution  in  A  is  kept  for  some  time  above  the 
transformation  temperature,  when  ZnSOt .  7  HjO  passes  over  into 
ZnSO, .  6  H^.  The  element  is  then  placed  in  a  thermostat  at  a  few 
degrees  below  the  transformatiou  temperature,  and  the  temperature 
gradually  raised  to  the  transformation  point,  the  galvanometer  be- 

■  ZUChr.  phys.  Chen.  B,  105  (1890).  '  Ibid.  14,  63  (IBM). 
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img  read  every  few  minuteB.  As  the  temperature  approaches  that  of 
trail  sformatioa  the  readings  of  the  galvanometer  become  less  and 
less,  since  the  difference  between  the  concentrations  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  element  becomes  less  and  less.  At  the  transformation  tempera- 
ture the  concentrations  on  the  two  sides  become  the  same,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  current  flows  throi^h  the  galvauiometer. 

Since  we  have  a  stable  phase  on  one  side  and  a  metastable  phase  on 
the  other,  this  is  known  as  the  "  Iransformaticm  element  with  metoMable 
phase." 

A  little  later  a  "  tranaformation  element  without  metattable  phoK  " 
was  devised  by  Cohen  and  Bredig.'    This  element  consists  of  one 


electrode  surrounded  by  a  normal  solution  of  a  salt  without  the  solid 
phase  of  the  salt ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  similar  electrode  suiTounded 
by  a  saturated  solution  of  the  same  salt  in  the  presence  of  the  stable 
solid  phase  of  the  salt. 

The  electromotive  force  of  such  an  element*  ia  a  function  of  the 
solubility  of  the  stable  solid  phase  of  the  salt.  The  temperature 
coefficient  of  the  electromotive  force  is,  therefore,  a  function  of  the 
temperature  coefficient  of  solubility.  It  is  well  known  that  the  latter 
changes  suddenly  at  the  transformation  temperature,  and,  therefore, 
the  temperature  coefficient  of  the"  electromotive  force  changes  sud- 
denly at  this  temperature. 

If  we  plot  the  electromotive  force  of  this  element  as  a  function 


^Ztaehr.  phy».  Chem.  14,  636  (1801> 


*AJ<i.  14,688(1894). 
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of  the  temperature  both  above  and  below  the  transfonnaticai  tem- 
perature, the  point  where  the  two  curreB  cross  is  the  traosformatioii 
tempeiature  in  question. 

For  details  is  reference  to  the  apparatus  used  reference  must  be 
had  to  the  original  paper. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  Chomieal  Equilibrium.  —  When  a  sys- 
tem is  in  equilibrium  at  one  temperature,  it  does  not  follow,  and  it 
is  not  generally  true,  that  it  is  in  equilibrium  at  other  temperatures. 
Sometimes  the  equilibrium  is  displaced  in  the  one,  and  sometimes  in 
the  other,  direction,  the  amount  of  displacement  being  in  some  cases 
very  great,  in  others  very  small. 

A  generalization  has  been  reached  connecting  chai^  in  tem- 
perature with  change  in  equilibrium,  which  is  very  important  and 
accords  with  what  we  should  think  would  take  place.  TTie  effect 
of  rise  in  temperature  it  to  favor  the  formation  of  (Aa(  sy^em  which- 
abaorba  Aeat  when  it  is  formed.  An  increase  in  temperature,  there- 
fore, displaces  the  equilibrium  toward  the  side  of  that  system 
which  is  formed  with  absorption  of  heat  Examples  are  very 
abundant,  ordinary  vaporization  being  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  principle,  —  the  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the  amount 
of  vapor  formed. 

Effect  of  Presaarv  on  Chemioal  Eqailibrinm. — The  action  of 
pressure  on  chemical  equilibrium  is  through  the  resulting  change 
in  volume.  Here  also  the  equilibrium  may  be  displaced  in  the  one 
or  the  other  direction,  or  may  be  only  very  slightly  displaced.  A 
generalization  has  been  reached  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  pressure, 
which  is  strikingly  analc^us  to  that  just  stated  for  the  effect  of 
temperature. 

Tncreaae  in  pre»aure  diminishes  the  volume,  and  therefore  favors  Vie 
formation  of  that  system  which  occupies  the  tmaUer  volume.  Equi- 
librium is,  then,  displaced  by  increase  in  pressure  toward  the  system 
which  occupies  the  less  volume. 

If  there  is  no  change  in  volume  when  the  transformation  of  one 
system  into  the  other  takes  place,  increase  of  pressure  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  equilibrium.  So,  also,  if  the  transformation  is  not  ac- 
companied by  change  in  temperature;  which  is  the  same  as  to  say 
that  the  heat  tone  of  each  of  the  two  systems  in  equilibrium  is  the 
same,  rise  in  temperature  would  have  no  influence  on  the  equi- 
librium. 

The  above  two  generalizations  have  been  unified  by  IjC  Cbatelier  * 
as  follows :  — 

>  Le*  Squilibrei  Ckintiquet,  p.  210. 
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"The  displacemeat  of  a  system  produced  by  raiying  ooe  of  the 
factors  of  equilibrium  is  defined  by  the  following  law,  which  I  have 
proposed  to  call  the  law  of  opposition  of  action  to  reaction. 

"  Every  change  in  one  of  the  factora  of  equil&rium  produces  a  trana- 
formation  in  the  system,  through  vskich  the  factor  in  question  w  dianged 
in  &e  opposite  dfrecfton." 

EQUILIBRIUM  IN  SOLUTIONS  OF  ELECTROLYTES 

Solnbilitj  and  DisMoiatioa  <rf  Eleetrolytet. — When  different  elec< 
trolytes  are  brought  in  contact  with  a  solvent  like  water,  very  dif- 
ferent amounts  dissolve,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance. 
The  electrolyte  passes  into  solution,  until,  in  a  given  time,  the  same 
amount  dissolves  as  separates  tiom  the  solution.  The  solution  is 
then  said  to  be  saturated. 

In  saturated  solutions  of  electrolytes,  as  in  all  other  concentrated 
solutions  of  electrolytes,  we  have  both  molecules  and  ions  present. 
The  amount  of  dissociation  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  compound.  Some  electrolytes,  such  as  the  weak  or- 
ganic acids  and  bases,  are  only  slightly  dissociated  at  moderate 
dilutions,  i.e.  there  are  only  a  few  ions  present  and  many  molecules. 
Other  electrolytes,  such  as  the  strong  acids  and  bases,  and  the  salts, 
are  strongly  dissociated  even  in  the  most  ooncentrated  solutiona 
which  can  be  prepared. 

The  degree  of  dissociation  represents  a  condition  of  equilibrium 
between  the  molecules  and  ions  present  in  the  solution.  When  we 
say  that  an  electrolyte  in  normal  solution  is  dissociated  fifty  per- 
cent, we  mean  that  when  half  the  molecules  are  broken  down  into 
ions  there  ia  equilibrium  between  the  ions  and  the  molecules 
present. 

The  condition  of  equilibrium  between  molecules  and  ions,  like 
other  conditions  of  chemical  equilibriiun,  represents  not  a  static  but 
a  dynamic  condition.  Tfus  is  not  a  condition  where  a  certain  num- 
ber of  molecules  have  dissociated,  and  the  resulting  ions  and  re- 
maining molecules  are  in  equilibrium;  but  we  must  consider  the 
molecules  as  continually  dissociating  into  ions,  and  the  ions  as 
continoalty  nniting.  When  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  same  nnm- 
ber  of  molecules  dissociate  in  a  given  time  as  are  reformed  by 
combinations  of  the  ions.  In  a  sense,  we  have  here  two  opposite 
reactions,  the  one  involving  the  breaking  down  of  molecules  into 
ions,  the  other  the  recombination  of  the  ionB  to  form  molecules ;  and 
each  reaction  proceeds  with  its  own  definite  velocity.    When  the 
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velocities  of  the  two  opposite  reactions  become  equal,  equilibriam  is 
established. 

We  know  already  of  one  condition  which  can  greatly  inflnence 
this  state  of  equilibriiuo.  The  amount  of  dissociation,  i.e.  the  ratio 
between  the  number  of  dissociated  and  undiasociated  molecules,  is 
changed  with  every  change  in  the  dilution  of  the  solution.  The 
number  of  molecules  dissociated  into  ions  increases,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  increase  in  the  dilution  of  the  solution. 

We  would  naturally  ask  whether  there  are  any  other  conditions 
which  can  affect  the  amount  of  the  dissociation  of  electrolytes? 
There  is  one  which  has  proved  to  be  of  very  great  importance  in 
connection  with  the  whole  subject  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  and 
this  we  must  study  with  care  before  leaving  the  subject  of  chemical 
equilibrium. 

Solubility  m  affeotod  by  mn.  ELsctrolyte  with  a  CtHnmon  Ion.  — ■ 
We  must  first  ask  what  effect  does  the  addition  of  an  electrolyte 
with  a  common  ion  have  on  the  solubility  of  the  electrolyte  in  ques- 
tion ?  To  make  this  question  clear  by  an  example,  what  effect  on 
the  solubility  of  potassium  chlorate  would  the  addition  of  any  solu- 
ble potassium  salt  or  any  soluble  chlorate  have  P  Potassium  chlo- 
rate dissociates  thus :  — 

KC10,  =  K-HC10,i 
any  potassium  salt  represented  by  KA  would  dissociate  thus :  — 

KA  =  E:-f-A; 
any  chlorate  represented  by  MCIO*,  thus :  — 
MC10,  =  M+C10r 

The  second  electrolyte  would  yield  an  ion  in  common  with  the  first. 

This  question  has  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  experiment 
If  to  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  dry  potassium  chlo- 
ride is  added,  some  of  the  potassium  chlorate  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution,  showing  that  its  solubility  has  been  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  an  electrolyte  with  a  common  cation.  Similar  resnlte 
were  obtained  when  dry  sodium  chlorate  was  added  te  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  chlorate.  Some  of  the  latter  salt  was  precipi- 
tated, showing  that  its  solubility  was  diminished  by  the  presence  of 
an  electrolyte  with  a  common  anion. 

Again,  prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  chlo- 
ride, and  pass  in  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  This  dissolves  and 
yields  the  common  ion,  chlorine.    The  result  is  that  some  of  the 
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potassium  or  sodium  chloride  is  precipitated  from  the  Bolation. 
This  fact  has  long  been  known,  and  has  been  utilized  as  a  means  of 
purifying  chlorides,  but  its  relation  to  other  things  was  entirely  con- 
cealed. So  much  by  way  of  quaiitative  demonstration  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  presence  of  a.  compound  which  yields  a  common  ion 
diminishes  the  solubility  of  the  compound  in  question. 

We  must  now  study  this  phenomenon  qwiyUUaiivtily,  and  see  what 
relations  exist  between  the  amount  of  the  substance  with  a  common 
ion  which  is  added,  and  the  amount  by  which  the  solubility  of  the 
original  electrolyte  is  diminished. 

The  Seduetioii  of  Venut  —  iNemst '  was  the  first  to  solve  this 
question  quantitatively  from  the  theoretical  standpoint.  He  applied 
the  law  of  mass  action  as  follows  :  *  If- we  start  with  binary  electro- 
lytes which  are  completely  dissociated,  the  product  of  the  active 
masses  must  be  constant,  and  equal  to  the  square  of  the  solubility 
of  the  salt  without  the  addition  of  a  foreign  substance.  This  he 
termed  m^  and  the  solubility  of  the  salt  after  the  addition  of  the 
second  substance  with  a  common  ion  m,  the  amount  of  the  sec- 
ond salt  added,  in  gram  molecules  per  litre,  being  x :  — 

m{m  +  x)  =  ml  (1) 

The  dissociation,  however,  is  not  complete  in  solutions  with  which 
we  ordinarily  have  to  deal,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account 

Let  Uo  be  the  dissociation  of  the  first  substance  in  saturated  solu- 
tion before  the  second  is  added ;  let  a,  be  the  dissociation  of  the 
added  substance  and  a  the  dissociation  of  the  first  substance  iu  the 
presence  of  the  second;  we  must  then  multiply  these  factors  into 
the  above  equation,  when  it  becomes  — 

mci{ma  +  xa^)  =  jn^a^.  (2) 

This  formula  simply  expresses  the  fact  that  the  product  of  the 

masses  of  the  ions  is  constant. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  undissociated  portion,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing relations :  Since  nvtv  represents  the  dissociated  portion  of  the 
original  electrolyte,  mgiX  —  "v)  '^  ^^^  undissociated  portion ;  and  since 
m«  is  the  dissociated  portion  after  the  second  electrolyte  is  added,  the 
undissociated  portion  is  m(l  —  a).  The  solubility  of  the  undissoci- 
ated portion  is  constant,  and  therefore  we  have  — 

m/1  -  «,)  =  m(l  -  a).  (3) 

'  ZtocAr.  phgt.  Chem.  4,  372  (1889).  » Ibid.  p.  879. 
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Solving  equations  (2)  and  (3)  for  m,  we  have- 


2a 
=  a„  equation  (4)  becomes  - 


'       a. 


4  «■ 


« 


IW<5'+T 


This  equation  enables  ua  to  calculate  the  solubility  in  the  presence 
of  a  second  salt  with  a  common  ion,  from  the  solubility  in  pure  w&tec 
the  amount.of  the  second  salt  added,  and  the  amounts  of  dissociation 
of  the  original  substance  and  the  added  substance. 

Nernst  tested  his  equation  in  a  few  cases,  and  found  that  it  held 
approximately  for  the  solubility  of  one  substance  in  the  presence  of 
another.  .^ 

SolubUit7  Bzperinents  of  Noyu.  —  The  above  equation  was  tested 
experimentally  by  Noyes,'  who  applied  it  to  a  number  of  substances. 
One  of  the  first  systems  investigated  by  Xoyes  was  silver  bromate 
with  silver  nitrate,  and  with  potassium  bromate.'  The  following 
lesultB  were  obtained :  — 


AHOITItT  A  UNO,  0> 

KB.O.  Addid  to 
or  AsBsO, 

AoBiO,  IK  TBI  Pat- 

Of 01  or  AeSO, 

AaBiO,  IK  TBI  Pus- 
■KCt  or  KB.O, 

BoLniiLin 

0. 

0.0086 

0.0846 

o.ooeio 

0.00610 
0.00210 

O.OOSI0 
0.0051B 
0.00227 

0.00604 
0.00206 

The  solubility  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  presence  of  an  electrolyte  with 
a  common  ion  agrees  very  well  with  that  calculated  by  means  of  the 
above  equation.  It  should  be  observed  also  that  both  electrolytes 
diminish  the  solubility  of  the  silver  nitrate  to  just  about  the  same 
extent,  and  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  either  produces  a  great 
lowering  of  the  solubility. 

Other  experiments  were  carried  out  with  thallium  salts  which  are 
especially  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  because  they  are  not  very 
soluble.  Thallium  nitrate  in  the  preseuee  of  potassium  nitrate, 
thallium  bromide  in  the  presence  of  thallium  nitrate,  and  thallium 
sulphocyanate  in  the  presence  of  thallium  nitrate  and  of  potassium 


'  ZtKhr.  phyt.  Chem.  6,  241  (1890). 


■  Ibid.  S,  £46  (1800). 
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flolphooyanate  were  studied.  The  agreement  between  the  solubility 
of  the  electrolyte  in  the  presence  of  the  second  electrolyte  vith  a 
common  ion,  as  found  and  as  calculated,  is  only  fairly  satUfactory; 
the  solubility  as  calculated  being  several  per  cent  leas  tban  the  value 
found,  and  the  difference  increases  as  the  quantity  of  the  second 
electrolyte  present  increases. 

This  discrepancy  must  be  due  to  one  of  the  following  causes : 
Either  the  deduction  of  Nemst  is  incoirect,  or  dissociation  as  calcu- 
lated from  conductivity  measurements  is  not  the  true  value  of  the 
dissociation  of  electrolytes. 

The  first  assumption  is  scarcely  possible  since  Kernst's  deduction 
is  based  directly  upon  the  law  of  mass  action,  and  I^oyes  concluded 
that  conductivity  is  not  a  true  measure  of  dissociation.  This  con- 
clusion I^oyes  thought  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Ostwald 
dilution  law  does  not  apply  to  strongly  dissociated  electrolytes  as 
measured  by  the  conductivity  method. 

lHojea  investigated  the  influence  of  a  number  of  ternary  electro- 
lytes, and  obtained  results  similar  to  those  found  with  binary  elec- 


Having  convinced  himself  that  the  conductivity  method  is  not  a 
true  measure  of  dissociation,  he  reversed  the  above  procedure  and 
used  the  influence  of  one  salt  on  the  solubility  of  another  with  a 
common  ion  as  a  measure  of  the  dissociation  of  the  latter. 

Diuooiation  of  Electrolytea  m  measured  by  Change  in  Solubility. 
—  From  the  above  discussion  it  is  obvious  that  solubility  determi- 
nations can  be  used  to  measure  dissociation.*  Take  the  two  funda- 
mental solubility  equations,  (a  =  a,), 

m  (m  +  ic)  a*  =  «Io*Bo*, 
and  m(l  —  a)  =  mg(l  —  itf), 

and  solv^  them  for  a,  eliminating  og, 


(->/^- 


ais  the  dissociation  of  the  salt  in  the  presence  of  the  added  salt,  and 
is  equal  to  the  dissociation  of  the  salt  alone  in  water  at  the  concen- 
tration (m  +  x).  From  experimental  data  it  is,  then,  perfectly  simple 
to  calculate  the  dissociation  of  the  salt  in  question  by  means  of  the 
above  equation.  This  was  done  by  Noyes  at  first  for  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  presence  of  thallous  chloride,  since  the  latter  is  only  fairly 

>  Nojes :  ZUchr.  phgt.  Chem,  6,  260  (1890). 
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soluble  in  water,  and  the  above  and  similar  reUtions  hold  only  for 
fairly  dilute  solutions.  The  results  for  the  dissociation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  thallous  nitrst«,  as  determined  by  the  solubility 
method,  did  not  agree  with  the  dissociation  <yt  the  same  substaocea  at 
the  same  dilution  as  determined  by  the  ccmdnctirity  method.  Koyes 
introduced  the  dissociation  values  as  found  by  solubility  into  the 
Ostwald  equation  (dilution  law),  and  obtained  a  fairly  satisfactoiy 
constant  for  a  strongly  dissociated  electrolyte  like  thallous  nitrate. 
It  looked,  therefore,  as  if  the  Ostwald  dilution  law  would  hold  also 
for  strongly  dissociated  electrolytes,  when  the  true  values  for  the 
dissociation  of  such  substances  were  ascertained. 

A  little  later'  Noyes  carried  out  an  elaborate  investigation  along 
the  same  line,  using  thallous  chloride  aa  the  salt  with  which  to 
saturate  the  solution,  and  then  adding  one  and  another  of  the  soluble 
chlorides,  and  determining  their  dissociation.  In  this  calculation  it 
was  necessary  to  know  the  dissociation  of  the  thallous  chloride  in 
order  to  calculate  that  of  the  chloride  which  was  added  to  its  satu- 
rated solution,  and  which  precipitated  a  certain  amount  of  the  thal- 
lous chloride.  Noyes  assumed  that  the  dissociation  of  thallous 
chloride  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  alkali  chlorides,  and,  a^  we  shall 
see,  made  a  slight  error  which,  however,  affected  all  of  his  calcula- 
tions. He  determined  the  dissociation  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
ammonium  chlorides  by  means  of  the  solubility  method,  and  when 
the  values  for  potaasium  chloride  were  introduced  into  the  Ostwald 
equation,  a  very  good  constant  was  obtained ;  while  the  law  does  not 
bold  at  all  if  the  dissociation  as  measured  by  conductivity  is  used. 

Koyes  also  measured  the  dissociation  of  a  number  of  t«mary 
chlorides  by  the  solubility  method.  These  included  mi^nesium, 
calcium,  barium,  manganous,  zinc,  cadmium,  mercuric,  and  cupric 
chlorides.  With  most  of  these  thallous  chloride  was  used  as  the  less 
soluble  substance  with  which  to  saturate  the  solution,  but  in  some 
cases  lead  chloride  was  employed. 

The  most  important  result  of  this  investigation  was  that  the 
dissociation  of  electrolytes,  as  measured  by  the  solubility  method, 
differed  from  the  dissociation  of  the  same  solutions  of  the  same  sub- 
stances as  measured  by  the  conductivity  method.  The  results  of  the 
measurements  of  dissociation  by  solubility  showed  that  the  Ostwald 
dilution  law  applied  at  least  to  a  large  number  of  strongly  dissociated 
electrolytes,  while  from  the  measurements  of  dissociation  by  the  con- 
ductivity method  the  law  did  not  apply  at  all  to  this  targe  and  most 

'  Ztachr.phyt.  Chem.  B,  Wt  (1H82). 
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important  class  of  electrolytes.  Taking  all  of  the  facts  into  account, 
Noyea  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coDductivity  method  Ie  not 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  dissociation  of  strongly  dissociated  elec- 
trolytes. It  seemed  probable,  however,  that  the  conductivity  method 
was  capable  of  meaeurlng  the  dissociation  of  weakly  dissociated  com- 
pounds with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

Thus  the  problem  stood  at  this  time  (1892).  There  were  two 
methods  available  for  measuring  electrolytic  dissociation,^  the  con- 
ductivity and  the  solubility  method,  —  and  these  gave  different  results. 
The  problem  of  determining  accurately  the  amount  of  dissociation 
was  of  fundamental  impoitance  for  the  advancement  of  physical 
chemistry,  and  the  only  two  methods  available  for  measuring  disso- 
ciation gave  widely  different  results.  What  was  to  be  done  in  the 
light  of  this  serious  discrepancy? 

At  the  suggestion  and  under  the  guidance  of  Ostwald,  Jones*  im- 
proved the  freezing-point  method  of  Beckmann  until  it  could  be  used 
to  measure  ele«trolytic  dissociation.  He  applied  it  to  a  number  of 
acids,  bases,  and  salts  at  dilutions  ranging  from  0.1  normal  to  0.001 
normal,  and  obtained  results  for  the  dissociation  of  these  substances 
which  agreed  very  well  with  those  obtained  by  the  conductivity 
method.  This  still  did  not  clear  up  the  problem  of  measuring  dis- 
sociation, since  we  then  had  two  methods  of  measuring  dissociation 
which  gave  concordant  results,  viz.  the  conductivity  method  and  the 
freezing-point  method,  and  the  solubility  method  which  gave  very 
different  results. 

Uoyes'  then  extended  his  work  with  the  solubility  method  in 
company  with  Abbot,  and  found  that  his  original  assumption  that 
thallous  chloride  is  dissociated  to  the  same  extent  as  the  alkali  chlo- 
rides, was  not  correct.  He  then  determined  the  dissociation  of  thal- 
lous chloride,  and  when  he  inserted  this  value  into  the  equation,  and 
calculated  the  dissociation  of  thechloride  which  had  been  added  to  the 
saturated  solution  of  thallous  chloride,  the  results  for  the  dissociation 
of  the  latter  agreed  satisfactorily  with  those  obtained  by  the  conduc- 
tivity and  freezing-point  methods.  Thus  was  the  whole  problem  of 
measuring  electrolytic  dissociation  cleared  up,  and  to-day  we  have 
the  three  methods, — conductivity,  freezing-point,  and  solubility, — 
all  giving  concordant  results. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  results  originally  obtained 
by  Noyes  from  the  solubility  method,  when  inserted  into  the  Ost- 

^ZUehr.phyt.  CAem.  11, 110,  529;  18,028(1893). 
» IK*  18,  125  (1895).    TJW.  86,  162  (1898). 
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wald  equation  gave  fairly  good  constants,  and  thus  indicated  that 
Ostwald'a  dilution  law  held  also  for  strongly  dissociated  electrolyteB. 
Indeed,  it  was  this  fact  more  than  any  other  which  confirmed  Noyes 
in  the  belief  that  the  conductirity  method  was  not  a  true  measure  of 
the  dissociation  of  strongly  dissociated  substances,  and  that  his  solu- 
bility method  gave  the  more  accurate  results.  The  applicability  of 
the  Ostwald  dilution  law  to  strongly  dissociated  electrolytes,  we  know 
today,  was  only  apparent,  subsequent  work  by  all  the  methods  of 
measuring  dissociation  showing  that  it  does  not  hold  at  all. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  three  methods  mentioned  above  gave 
concordant  results  for  the  dissociation  of  electrol3rteB,  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  relief  to  all  who  were  working  on  this  problem,  not  simply 
because  these  fundamental  values  were  placed  beyond  question,  but 
a  great  number  of  relations  were  thus  cleared  up.  Each  method  was 
based  upon  a  different  principle ;  and  while  there  was  discordance  in 
the  results,  there  was  more  (a  less  confusion  and  doubt  in  many 
directions. 

Summary  of  the  Disomnim  of  Eqnililuliim. — The  fundamental 
idea  underlying  the  study  of  chemical  equilibrium  is  that  it  ia  dy> 
namic  Equilibrium  in  chemical  reactions  was  studied  first  as  a  spe- 
cial case  of  the  velocities  of  reactions,  where  the  velocities  of  the  two 
opposite  reactions  are  equal.  The  phase  rule  was  then  briefly  dis- 
cussed, and  a  few  of  its  simpler  applications  to  systems  containing 
one  component,  two  components,  three  components,  and  four  compo- 
nents. Equilibrium  wasstudied  where  two  conditions  are  variable,  say 
temperature  and  pressure,  and  also  when  three  conditions  are  variable, 
say  temperature,  pressure,  and  volume,  and  the  corresponding  diagrams 
plotted.  Some  of  the  applications  of  the  phase  rule,  not  simply  as  a 
system  of  classification,  but  as  a  direct  guide  in  experimental  work, 
were  considered.  This  was  seen  to  be  the  case  especially  where  the 
number  of  components  ia  large,  or  where  the  older  methods  of  inves- 
tigation are  insuf^ient  on  accoimt  of  the  comparative  complexity  of 
the  phenomena  dealt  with.  The  methods  of  determining  the  tem- 
perature of  transformation  were  considered,  also  the  effect  of  temper- 
aturn  and  pressure  on  chemical  equilibrium,  and  then  attention  was 
directed  to  a  special  case  of  equilibrium  which  has  proved  to  yield 
extremely  important  results.  This  refers  to  the  effect  of  one  salt  on 
the  solubility  of  another  with  a  common  ion,  which  has  led  to  an 
impoi-tant  method  of  measuring  electrolytic  dissociation. 
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CHAPTER  X 

MBAaUBEBfEnTS  OF  CHBHICAL  ACTIVITY 

METHODS  EMPLOYED  AND  SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS 
OBTAINED 

Omt  BifferenoM  in  the  Activities  of  Bnbftanoes.  —  The  student 
of  chemistry  recognizes  at  the  very  outset  the  great  differences 
between  tiie  chemical  activities  of  different  Bubstancea.  Some  sub- 
stances  react  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  often  with  riolence,  while 
others  do  not  react  at  all;  and  all  intermediate  stages  of  activity 
exist  Take  the  action  of  acids  on  metals.  Some  acids  act  od  a 
given  metal  very  readily,  others  act  more  slowly,  while  others 
scarcely  act  at  all. 

A  problem  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  chemists  from 
early  times  is  the  measurement  of  the  relative  activities  of  sub- 
stances. When  we  review  the  history  of  chemistry  we  find  "  affinity 
tables,"  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  by  a  number  of  methods.  These 
are  mainly  of  historical  interest  to-day,  since  many  of  the  methods 
which  were  used  were  either  not  accurate  or  did  not  measure  the 
quantities  alone  with  which  they  were  supposed  to  deal. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  is  obvious,  since  if  we  knew  the 
relative  affinities  of  all  chemical  substances,  we  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  just  what  would  take  place  when  such  substances  were 
brought  into  the  presence  of  one  another.  We  believe  that  at  pres- 
ent we  have  methods  of  solving  this  problem  in  a  lai^e  number  of 
cases,  and  such  will  be  considered  in  this  chapter  together  with 
some  of  the  more  important  results  which  have  been  obtained. 

FriuoiplM  apon  which  the  Hearazement  of  Chomioal  Activity  is 
Bated.  —  In  the  study  of  chemical  dynamics  we  saw  that  reactioDE 
proceed  with  very  different  velocities  under  conditions  which,  at 
first  sight,  seem  comparable.  Take  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar 
by  acids,  the  velocity  of  inversion  depends  greatly  upon  the  nature 
of  the  acid  used.  If  we  use  the  same  quantities  of  different  acids, 
the  velocities  will  vary  from  acid  to  acid,  and  may  be  a  hundred 
times  as  great  for  one  acid  as  for  another.     Take,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  saponification  of  esters  by  bases;  the  velocity  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  base  used,  and  varies  greatly  from  one  base 
to  another.  The  velocity  with  which  a  reaction  proceeds  has  been 
used  as  a  measure  of  the  chemical  activities  of  the  substances  which 
take  part  in  the  reaction.  If  we  are  dealing  with  reactions  like  the 
above,  and  measure  the  velocities  with  which  a  number  of  acids 
invert  cane  sugar,  or  a  number  of  bases  saponify  an  ester,  we  have 
at  once  the  relative  activities  of  the  acids,  or  bases,  in  question. 
This  ia  known  as  the  dyttamical  method  ofmeaxuring  chemical  affinity. 

When  we  were  studying  the  conditions  of  chemical  equilibrium, 
we  saw  that  some  reactions  proceed  very  far  before  equilibrium  is 
reached,  while  in  others  equilibrium  is  established  when  only  a 
email  part  of  the  substance  has  undergone  transformation.  We 
recall  that  equilibrium  in  a  chemical  reaction  represents  that  con- 
dition where  the  two  opposite  reactions  have  equal  velocities. 
Knowing  the  conditions  which  exist  when  equilibrium  has  been 
established,  we  can  calculate  the  relative  activities  of  the  substances 
which  take  part  in  the  reactions.  This  method  of  measuring  chemi- 
cal activity  is  known  as  the  equiUhrium  or  statical  method. 

The  Dynamical  Kethods  of  meararing  Chemioal  AlBnity.  (A) 
Inversion  of  Cane  Sugar.  —  We  have  already  seen  that  acids  in 
the  presence  of  water  have  the  power  of  causing  cane  sugar  to  take 
up  a  molecule  of  water  and  then  breaking  down  into  glucose  and 
fructose.  This  catalytic  reaction  was  found  to  take  place  with  very 
different  velocities  when  different  acids  were  used,  and  L5wenthal 
and  Lenssen,'  as  early  as  1S62,  used  this  reaction  to  measure  the 
relative  activities  of  acids.  They  determined  the  velocities  with 
which  a  number  of  acids  invert  sugar,  and  also  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  substances  on  the  velocity  of  inversion. 
Their  work  was,  however,  shown  to  be  open  to  certain  objections, 
and  Ostwald*  carried  out  an  extensive  investigation  on  the  velocity 
with  which  cane  sugar  is  inverted  hy  different  acids,  using  the 
polarimeter  to  measure  the  amount  of  inversion. 

He  calculated  the  inversion  coefficients  by  the  method  with  which 
we  are  now  familiar,  — 

t     A-ni 

and  showed  that  they  are  identical  with  the  activity  coefficients  of 
the  acids  used.    That  such  is  the  case  will  be  seen  after  we  study 

'  J'oum.  prakt.  Chtm.  SS,  321,  401  (1862). 
»/&id.  [2],  M,  385  (1884). 
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methods  for  measuriDg  the  activity  coefficieats  directly.  A  i&w  of 
the  results  obtained  for  the  inretsion  coefficients  of  some  of  the  more 
common  acids  are  given  below,  hydrochloric  acid  being  taken  as 
unity :  — 

iHTiutaM  Caunoinm 

Hydrocbtoric  acUl 1. 000 

Nitric  ftcid I.OOO 

Elbjlsulphurlo  acid 1.000 

Hydiobiomic  acid 1.114 

Chloric  add 1.036 

Benzeuesulphonle  acid 1.044 

Sulpburic  acid 0.536 

Formic  acid 0.016S 

Acetic  acid    .        .  .        .  0.0040 

MoQocbloracetlc  acid 0.0184 

DlchloTBCetic  acid 0.271 

TricliloracetJc  acid 0.764 

Oxalic  acid 0.1B&7 

Saccioic  acid 0.00645 

Citric  acid 0.0172 

Pliosplioric  acid 0.0621 

Arsenic  acid 0.0481 

{B)  Sftponifieation  of  Methylaoetate.— Methylacetate  and  simi- 
lar esters  in  the  presence  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  undergo 
a  slow  decomposition  into  the  acid  and  alcohol.  If  a  strong  acid  is 
present,  the  decomposition  takes  place  much  more  rapidly ;  indeed, 
its  velocity  may  be  increased  a  hundred  times,  or  even  more  than 
this. 

The  acid  which  is  added  to  the  ester  does  not  undergo  any  change. 
It  acts  catalytically.  The  active  mass  of  the  ester  is  the  only  sub- 
stance which  changes  as  the  reaction  proceeds,  and,  therefore,  the 
reaction  is  of  the  first  order.    The  constant  is  — 

(      A  —  x 

This  equation  was  tested  experimentally  by  Ostwald,'  who  used 
this  reaction  to  measure  the  relative  activities  of  acids,  and  BC  was 
found  to  be  a  constant  for  tliis  reaction  through  a  long  interval  of 
time. 

Ostwald  worked  out  the  velocity  coefficients  of  a  lai^  number 
of  acids  by  means  of  the  above  reaction.  A  few  of  his  results  are 
given  below :  — 

>  Jburn.jnwte.  CAem.  [2],  M,  440  (1888). 
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Hydiocbloric  acid 1.000 

Nitric  acid 0.916 

Etbylaulpliutic  acid 0.987 

Hjdrobronic  add O.0B3 

Chloric  acid OMt 

Benzanesulpbonic  acid 0.991 

Sulphuric  acid 0.541 

Fonnlcacid 0.0131 

Acetic  acid 0JMU6 

MonochlonceUc  acid 0;O130 

DicbloraceUc  acid 0.2304 

Tricliloracetic  acid 0JI820 

Oxalic  acid O.ITM 

Succinic  acid         ......  OMWM 

Citric  add 0J)1635 

A  comparison  of  the  Telocity  coefBcientB  obtained  by  tlie  metlijl- 
acetate  method,  witli  the  inversion  coefficients  obtained  by  the 
method  iuTolving  the  inTersitm  of  cane  sugar,  showB  a  general  ^ree- 
ment  between  the  two  sets  of  values.  Both  of  these  methods  can  be 
used  to  measure  the  relative  activities  of  substances. 

(C)  The  Deoompoiition  of  Amidei.  —  Another  dynamic  method 
has  been  used  to  measure  the  relative  activities  of  acids.  This  in- 
volves the  action  of  acids  on  amides.  Water  alone  decomposes  an 
amide  like  acetamide,  in  the  sense  of  the  following  equation:  — 

CH,CONH,  +  H,0  =  CH/300NH^ 
This  reaction,  however,  takes  place  very  slowly. 

If  an  avid  is  added  the  velocity  of  tiie  reaction  is  increased,  and 
very  greatly  increased  if  the  acid  is  strong.  In  the  presence  of  an 
acid  the  reaction  takes  place  as  follows :  — 

CHjCONH,  +  H/>  +  HCl  =  CH,COOH  +  NH.Cl, 
both  the  acid  and  amide  being  used  up. 

Since  the  active  masses  of  two  substances  undergo  change,  ve 
have  a  reaction  of  the  second  order;  and  we  have  seen  that  in  a 
reaction  of  the  second  order  the  activity  coefficients  are  related  as 
the  square  roots  of  the  velocity  coefficients.   . 

Since  equivalent  quantities  of  acid  and  amide  are  used  up  in  the 
reaction,  the  constant  is — 

t  A  —  x 
Although  side  reactions  come  into  play  somewhat  as  the  above 
reaction  proceeds,  their  influence  at  the  outset  is  small,  and  very 
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nearly  the  true  velocitrjr  coefficients  for  the  different  acids  can  be 
obtained  by  studying  the  decomposition  of  amides  at  the  very  oat- 
set  of  the  leactioB. 

The  following  are  the  Telocity  coefficients  for  a  QUiiiber  of  acids, 
obtained  by  means  of  the  method  inrolving  the  decomposition  of 
acetamide:  — 

TiutcRT  Cownoinrti 

Hydrochloric  uld        ....  1.000 

Nitric  Mid 0.966 

Hydrobiomic  acid         ....  0.972 

Sulphuric  acid O.MT 

Formic  acid 0.00633 

Acetic  acid 0.000747 

HoDochloracetlc  add   ....  0.0296 

Dichloncetic  kcid        ....  0.346 

Triohloiacetic  acid       ....  0.670 

Oxalic  acid 0.189 

T&rtitric  acid  0.0121 

Sneoinlc  acid 0.00196 

Citric  acid 0.00797 

Phoaphoric  acid 0.0440 

If  we  compare  the  results  obtained  by  the  amide  method  with 
those  obtained  by  saponifying  an  ester,  we  see  that  the  two  sets  of 
values  agree  for  the  strong  acids,  although  quite  different  temperatures 
were  used  in  the  two  sets  of  experiments.  For  the  weak  acids  the 
results  obtained  by  the  amide  method  are  the  smaller,  and  this  is 
just  what  we  would  expect,  since  the  presence  of  the  neutral  salt 
formed  in  the  reaction  diminishes  the  velocity  with  which  the  amide 
is  decomposed. 

The  three  dynamic  methods  give,  then,  essentially  the  same 
results  for  the  activity  coefficients  of  acids;  we  shall  now  study  the 
application  of  one  dynamic  method  to  the  relative  activities  of  bases. 

(/))  Saponification  of  Esters  by  Bajea.  —  An  ester  like  ethyl- 
acetate  is  saponified  by  a  base  in  terms  of  the  following  equation: — 

CH,COOC,H,  +  KOH  =  CH^COOK  +  C,H,OH. 

The  reaction  was  first  used  by  Warder'  to  measure  the  relative 
activities  of  bases,  and  afterward  more  extensively  applied  by 
Beicher.' 

A  few  of  the  velocity  coefficients  of  the  more  common  bases  are 
given  below :  — 

1  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.  8,  840  (1682).  *  Lteb.  Ann.  MS,  267  (1886). 
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Vnacm  Cosmoimt 

Fotaasiam  hydroxide 2-298 

Sodium  bfdroxide 2.30T 

Ammoniuni  hydroxide O.OII 

Barium  hydroxide 2. 144 

Strontium  hydroxide 3.204 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  above  results  is  that  anunonia 
is  such  a  weak  base  in  comparison  with  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide.  We  shall  see  that  this  result  is  confirmed  by  other 
niethoda. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  dynamic  methods  of  measuring  relative 
activities,  and  pass  to  the  static  or  equilibrium  methods. 

The  Static  or  Eqailibriiim  Hethods  of  meaanring  Belative  AotiT- 
ities.  (1)  Thermooheinioal  .Method.  —  These  methods,  as  already 
stated,  allow  the  substances  whose  relative  activities  are  to  be  meas- 
ured to  come  to  equilibrium,  and  then  determine  the  conditions  of 
the  equilibrium.  If  the'  reaction  is  heterogeneous,  a  solid  entering 
into  the  reaction  or  being  formed  as  the  result  of  the  reaction,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  determine  the  conditions  which  exist  when  equi- 
librium is  established.  It  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  amount 
of  the  solid  present,  or  to  separate  the  heterogeneous  constituents, 
and  determine  their  amounts  by  any  of  the  ordinary  chemical 
methods.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  is  homogeneous,  the 
problem  of  determining  the  amounts  of  the  constituents  when  equi- 
librium is  established  is  far  more  difficult.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  constituents  cannot  be  readily  separated  by  chemical  means, 
and  resort  must  be  had  to  some  indirect  method  of  determining  the 
quantities  present.  The  change  in  some  physical  property  which 
can  be  readily  measured  has  been  frequently  utilized  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  a  homogeneous  reaction. 

Julius  Thomaen  used  the  thermal  change,  or  heat  tone  of  a  reac- 
tion, to  measure  the  relative  activities  of  the  substances  which  take 
part  in  the  reaction.  If  the  heat  of  neutralization  of  a  base,  say 
sodium  hydroxide,  by  an  acid,  say  hydrochloric  acid,  is  different 
from  the  heat  of  neutralization  of  the  same  amount  of  the  same 
base  under  the  same  conditions,  by  a  different  acid,  say  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  quite  simple  to  determine  the  division  of  the  base  between 
the  two  acids  by  means  of  the  heats  of  neutralization.  We  mast 
know  the  heat  of  neutralization  of  the  first  acid  by  the  base,  also 
the  heat  of  neutralization  of  the  second  acid  by  the  base,  and  in 
addition  the  heat  set  free  when  both  acids  are  brought  simul- 
taneously into  contact  with  the  base.    Let  us  call  these  quantities, 
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respectively,  2fi,  2f^  and  ^  If  all  of  the  base  -went  to  the  firet  acid, 
A",  would  be  equal  to  JT^.  If  all  of  the  base  went  to  the  second 
acid,  2ff  would  be  equal  to  If,.  But  if  part  of  the  base  g^>e8  to  one 
acid  and  part  to  the  other,  as  is  alwaya  the  caae,  N,  will  lie  Bome- 
where  between  N,  and  N,  By  simple  proportion  we  can  t«ll  at  once 
how  much  of  the  base  has  gone  to  each  acid,  and  thus  we  have  the 
relative  activities  of  the  two  acids.  In  practice  one  acid  is  allowed 
to  act  on  the  salt  of  the  other  acid,  but  the  principle  is  as  indicated 
above. 

We  can,  of  course,  reverse  the  abofe  procedure,  and  neutralize 
one  acid  by  two  bases  separately,  and  then  by  both  bases  simultane- 
ously, and  from  the  data  thus  obtained  calculate  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  bases.  In  this  way  tables  of  the  relative  strengths  or  activ- 
ities of  acids  and  bases  can  be  worked  out  by  thermochemical  meas- 
urements. Id  such  investigations,  however,  side  reactions  may  come 
into  play,  and  such  must  of  course  be  taken  into  account  wherever 
they  appear. 

It  should  be  mentioned  again  in  oonnection  with  this  method, 
that  thermochemical  measurements  are  difficult  to  make  with  even  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy,  and  this  method  is  never  used  to-day,  since, 
as  we  shall  see,  far  simpler  and  more  accurate  methods  are  now 
available  far  measuring  chemical  activity. 

(2)  Volame-ohemioal  Kethod.  —  Just  as  chemical  reactions  are 
accompanied  by  thermal  change,  so,  also,  are  they  accompanied  by 
change  in  volume.  When  a  solution  of  an  acid  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  solution  of  a  base,  the  resulting  volume  is  different  from 
the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  two  solutions.  There  is  usually  a 
contraction  in  volume  under  such  conditions. 

Ostwald '  has  utilized  the  change  in  volume  produced  in  chemical 
reactions  to  determine  the  relative  activities  of  acids  and  bases,  in 
a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  Thomsen  just  described. 
When  a  given  base  is  neutralized  by  different  acids,  different  changes 
in  volume  result.  Ostwald  has  utilized  these  differences  to  deter- 
mine just  how  much  of  a  base  goes  to  each  acid,  or  of  an  acid  to 
each  base ;  and  thus  the  relative  activities  of  acids  and  bases.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  know  the  change  in  volume  when  the  base  is  neu- 
tralized by  one  acid,  the  change  in  volume  when  the  base  is  neutral- 
ized by  the  second  acid,  and  the  change  in  volume  when  the  base  Is 
neutralized  by  both  acids  simultaneously. 

In  practice  we  do  not  proceed  as  described  above,  but  allow  one 

^  Jovrn.  prakt.  Chem.  [2],  18,  828  (1878). 
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acid  to  act  on  the  salt  of  the  other  acid.  The  above  procedore  iras 
described  because  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  priociple  as  that  which 
was  actually  employed  Id  the  experiment,  and  is  far  simpler  to  com- 
prehend. 

The  Tolume-chemical  method  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
thenuochemical,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  caa  be  carried 
out.  It  is  not  necessary  to  measure  the  change  in  volume ;  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  measure  the  change  in  density  or  specific  gravity,  and  this 
can  be  done  very  readily  by  any  of  the  ordinary  specific  gravity 
methods.  The  method  employed  by  Oatwald  ccmsists  in  weighing 
the  solution  in  a  modification  of  the  Sprengel  pycnometer  devised 
by  himself.  The  method  when  carried  out  in  this  maimer  becomes 
one  of  the  simplest  laboratory  methods  of  which  we  can  conceive. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  both  of  the  above  methods  one  acid  is 
allowed  to  act  on  the  salt  of  another  acid,  and  from  the  division  of 
the  base  between  the  two  acids  the  relative  strengths  of  the  acids 
determined.  At  first  thought  this  statement  is  liable  to  lead  to  con- 
fusion. It  will  be  recalled  at  once  that  when  sulphuric  acid  acts  on 
a  dry  chloride,  like  sodium  chloride,  practically  aU  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  displaced  by  the  sulphuric  acid ;  and  when  sulphuric 
acid  acts  on  dry  nitrates,  practically  all  of  the  nitric  acid  is  drivm 
out.  This  might  be  thought  to  indicate  that  sulphuric  acid  is  in- 
finitely Btroi^  with  respect  to  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

Again,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  allowed  to  act  on  a  soluble 
chloride  or  nitrate  of  a  heavy  metal,  the  insoluble  sulphide  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  in  many  cases  quantitatively.  From  this  it  might  be 
concluded  that  hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  much  stronger  acid  than 
hydrochloric  or  nitric. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  these  conclusions  are  neces- 
sarily erroneous.  The  error  lies  in  not  taking  into  aocount  the  fact 
that,  under  these  conditions,  a  volatile  compound  is  formed  in  the  first 
case  and  escapes  from  the  field  of  action,  its  active  mass  being, 
therefore,  reduced  to  zero ;  while  in  the  second  case  an  insoluble 
compouDd  is  formed  and  separates  from  the  solution. 

In  order  to  test  the  relative  activities  of  two  acids  or  bases,  by 
allowing  one  to  act  on  the  salt  of  the  other,  the  two  acids  or  bases  in 
question  must  be  under  comparable  conditions,  i.e.  the  active  masses 
of  both  must  be  equal.  This  can  be  secured  by  working  with  solu- 
tions where  everything  is  in  solution  before  the  reaction  takes  place, 
and  remains  in  solution  after  the  reaction  is  over  and  equilibrium  is 
established.  If  we  work  with  equivalent  quantities  of  substances, 
under  these  conditions  their  active  masses  are  equal,  and  the  division 
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of  the  base  between  two  acids,  or  of  the  aoid  between  two  baaes, 
gives  at  once  the  relative  activities  of  the  acids  or  bases  in  qneatioa. 

(3)  Other  Sqnilibrinmllethods  of  meunringBelotiTeAotivitiei. — 
The  two  methods  discussed  above  utilize,  respectively,  the  thermal 
change  and  the  volume  change  produced  in  chemical  reactions.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  change  in  any  other  physical  property  produced 
by  chemical  action  may  be  used  to  determine  the  conditions  which 
exist  when  equilibrium  has  been  established.  A  number  of  other 
properties  have  been  utilized  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  change 
in  the  refractive  power  of  the  solution,  in  its  color,  in  its  power  to 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light,  etc. ;  but  no  new  principle  is  in- 
volved in  these  methods,  and  many  of  them  are  of  limited  applica- 
bility. These  will  not  be  discussed  in  detail,  since  the  equilibrium 
methods,  as  well  as  the  dynamic  methods  of  measuring  relative 
chemical  activities,  have,  in  general,  given  plaoe  in  the  laat  few 
years  to  a  method  which  is  more  accurate  and  far  easier  to  carry 
out  in  practice  than  any  method  thus  far  considered.  This  ia  the 
method  with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  based  upon  the  electri- 
cal conductivity  of  substances. 

Th«  Condoctivity  Method  of  meararing  Chemical  Aotivity. — Since 
it  has  been  shown  that  chemical  activity  ia  due  only  to  ions,  it  is  but 
DOceBsaty  to  determine  the  relative  number  of  ions  present  in  order 
to  determine  chemical  activity.  The  problem  of  measuring  chemical 
activity  reduces  itself,  then,  to  the  measurement  of  electrolytic 
dissociation. 

The  conductivity  method  of  Kohlrausch  and  its  application  to  the 
measurement  of  electrolytic  dissociation  have  been  considered  at 
sufficient  length;  it  only  remains  to  discuss  some  of  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained. 

The  strong  mineral  acids  are  dissociated  to  just  about  the  same 
extent.  These  include  hydrochloric,  nitric,  hydrobromic,  chloric,  and 
a  few  others.  The  strong  baaes,  such  as  sodium,  potassium,  calcium, 
lithium,  and  rubidium  hydroxides,  are  dissociated  to  just  about  the 
same  extent,  and  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the  strong  acids  under 
the  Siune  conditions.  The  salts  are,  in  general,  strongly  dissociated 
compounds.  They  are  dissociated  to  very  nearly  the  same  extent  as 
the  strong  acids  and  bases.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions 
among  the  salts ;  those  of  cadmium  and  mercury,  and  zinc  to  a  less 
d^ree,  are  dissociated  much  less  than  the  other  salts.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  salts  of  mercury,  such  as  the  chloride  and  cyanide,  are  scarcely 
dissociated  at  all.  The  above  statement,  nevertheless,  applies  to 
most  of  the  salts,  including  those  of  very  weak  acids,  such  as  cai^ 
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bonic  and  hydrocyanic,  potassium  carbonate  and  cyanide  being 
quite  strongly  dissociated  compounds. 

Since  dissociation  and  chemical  activity  are  ptoportional,  when 
ve  speak  of  a  compound  as  being  strongly  dissociated  we  mean  one 
whose  chemical  activity  is  great.  Since  conductivity  has  been  used 
to  measure  chemical  activity,  we  use  the  terms  "dissociation"  and 
"chemical  activity"  as  synonymous. 

When  we  turn  to  the  organic  acids  and  bases,  we  find  nearly  all 
degrees  of  activity  represented.  Some  of  the  o^anic  acids  as  formic, 
oxalic,  trichloracetic,  and  the  like  are  quite  strong;  while  acids  like 
acetic,  succinic,  citric,  hydrocyanic,  are  very  weakly  diasociated  com- 
pounds.* 

Similarly,  when  we  deal  with  the  organic  bases,  we  find  that  many 
of  the  substituted  ammonias  are  strongly  dissociated  substances, 
while  ammonia  itself  is  a  very  weak  base. 

When  we  were  studying  the  conductivity  method  itself,  and  its 
application  to  electrolytes,  we  saw  that  the  molecular  conductivity 
and,  consequently,  the  dissociation  increased  with  the  dilution  of  the 
solution.  In  order  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  for 
different  substances  should  be  comparable,  we  must,  therefore,  work 
at  the  same  dilutions,  and  this  is  always  taken  into  account  in 
applying  the  conductivity  method  to  the  measurement  of  chemical 
activity.  The  magnitude  of  the  influence  of  dilution  will  be  seen 
when  we  recall  that  a  normal  solution  of  a  strong  acid,  base,  or  salt 
is  about  eighty  per  cent  dissociated;  white  a  thousandth's  normal  is 
completely  dissociated. 

The  importance  of  the  dilution  laws  is  especially  great,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  application  of  the  conductivity  method  to  the  measure- 


constant,  which  applies  to  strongly  dissociated  electrolytes.  The 
value  of  the  constant  is  a  measure  of  the  chemical  activity  of  the 
Bubatance. 

Take  the  weakly  dissociated  compounds  —  the  organic  acids  and 
bases  —  to  which  the  dilution  law  of  Ostwald  applies.     The  value  of 


a" 


=  constant,  has  been  used  as  a 


direct  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  acid  and  base,  as  we  have  seen. 

>  For  details  in  connection  with  the  itrengtha  of  organic  acids  and  bsaes  bm 
Ostwald  :  ZUchr.  phy*.  Chtm.  9,  170,  241, 309  (1689) ;  and  Bredig :  Ibid.  13,  289 
(18ft4). 
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In  comparing  the  strengths  of  oi^anic  acids  and  bases  by  means 
of  the  conductivity  method,  we  can  measure  the  dissociations  at  the 
same  dilutions  and  compare  the  results,  or  we  can  measure  the  dis- 
sociations at  any  dilutions,  substitute  the  values  in  the  Ostwald 
dilution  law,  and  compare  the  values  of  the  constants  obtained. 
The  latter  mode  of  procedure  is  usually  adopted  because  it  is  simpler 
and  more  convenient. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  strongly  dissociated  compounds. 

We  thus  see  how  the  conductivity  method  can  be  used  to  measure 
chemical  activity ;  we  shall  nowlearn  what  influence  composition  and 
constitution  exert  on  the  chemical  activities  of  substances. 

EFFECT  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  CONSTITUTION  ON 
CHEMICAL  ACTIVITY 

Compotitioa  as  oonditiouing:  Aeidity.  —  We  have  already  seen 
from  the  periodic  system  what  elements  are  in  general  acid-forming, 
and  what  are  base-forming.  In  this  counection  we  should  look  a 
little  more  closely  into  this  question,  and  inquire  not  only  into  the 
qualitative  influence  of  the  different  elements,  but  the  m^nitude  of 
the  influence  which  they  esert.  This  is  now  quite  a  simple  matter, 
since  we  have  such  convenient  methods  for  measuring  chemical 
activity. 

If  we  look  at  the  history  of  acids,  we  shall  find  that  for  a  long 
time  it  was  thought  that  acid  properties  are  due  entirely  to  the 
presence  of  oxygen.  Indeed,  the  name  of  this  element  means  acid- 
former.  According  to  the  earlier  views  it  was  impossible  to  have  an 
acid  without  the  presence  of  oxygen.  So  firmly  rooted  did  this  idea 
become,  that  when  hydrochloric  acid  was  discovered  it  was  thought 
that  it  must  contain  oxygen,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  oxy- 
gen could  be  detected  in  its  molecule.  The  ouly  possibility  of  the 
presence  of  oxygen  was  that  it  was  combined  with  the  chlorine,  so  it 
was  said  that  chlorine  must  contain  oxygen  and  be  an  oxide,  and  not 
an  element.  It  was  regarded  as  the  oxide  of  an  unknown  element 
"  murium,"  whence  the  name  muriatic  acid. 

We  know  to-day  that  oxygen  as  such  has  nothing  to  do  directly 
with  acidity.  The  cause  of  acid  properties  is  the  bydr<^n  ion. 
Wherever  we  have  hydrogen  Ions  we  have  acid  properties,  and 
wherever  we  have  acid  properties  we  have  hydn^en  ions.  The 
strength  or  activity  of  acids  depends  entirely  upon  the  number  of 
hydrogen  ions  present  in  their  solutions  —  upon  the  dissociation. 

If  acid  properties  depend  entirely  upon  the  hydrogen  ions,  how 
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do  other  elements  affect  acidity  at  all  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  an 
acid-forming  element  ? 

Elements  other  than  hydrt^n  do  not  affect  acidity  directly,  but 
they  may  affect  it  very  greatly  indirectly,  in  that  they  may  facilitate 
or  retard  the  dissociation  which  yields  the  hydrogen  ions.  When 
we  say  that  an  element  is  acid-formiog,  we  simply  mean  that  it 
facilitates  the  dissociation  of  hydrogen  from  the  molecule  in  which 
it  is  present 

If  we  examine  the  strength  of  acids  in  the  light  of  these  newer 
conceptions,  we  shall  find  some  surprising  results  even  among  the 
well-known  compounds.  Take  first  the  /our  halogen  acids,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  them  all  aa  very  strong;  perhaps,  with 
the  exception  of  hydiiodic  acid,  which  is  somewhat  weaker,  we  have 
regarded  them  as  about  of  equal  strength.  If  we  compare  their 
conductivities  at  the  same  dilutions,  we  find  the  following  values:  — 


VOM,™ 

HC 

HBr 

HI 

HF 

^ 

^ 

4 

343 

8M 

363 

27.8 

16 

S62 

367 

367 

42.6 

2fid 

378 

380 

381 

129.0 

1024 

380 

380 

379 

210.0 

4096 

376 

372 

373 

29G.0 

We  see  that  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids  are 
of  about  the  same  strengths  for  all  dilutions  from  four  litres  to  four 
thousand ;  but  hydrofluoric  acid  is  very  much  weaker,  especially  in 
the  more  concentrated  solutions.  As  the  dilutions  become  greater 
the  hydrofluoric  acid  continues  to  dissociate,  and  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  values  of  the  other  acids. 

Effect  of  Oxygea  and  Bnlphw  on  Aoidi^.  —  Let  us  take  next  two 
very  weak  acids, — hydrogen  sulphide  and  hydrocyanic  acid, — and 
see  how  the  introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  one  and  of  sulphur  into 
the  other  affect  the  acidity. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  very  weak  acid  indeed,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  few  conductivity  measurements  which  have  been  made  by 
Ostwald.'  When  oxygen  is  introduced  into  hydrogen  sulphide,  we 
have  first  sulphurous  acid  and  then  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  that 
the  influence  of  oxygen  in  the  molecule  may  be  seen,  the  couductivi- 

>  Journ.  prakt.  Ghem.  U,  300  (1886)  i  U,  862  (1886). 
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ties  of  hydn^n  sulphide,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  determiaed  at  comparable  dilutions,  are  given 
below :  — 


Vo«n« 

H,a 

H^O, 

H,30. 

M, 

•^ 

". 

16 

0.70 

— 

407.0 

82 

0.91 

177.6 

448.0 

266 

_ 

279.0 

682.0 

1024 

- 

S24.T 

640.0 

Sulphurous  acid  is  obviously  much  stronger  than  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, and  sulphuric  acid'  much  stronger  than  sulphurous.  The 
introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has 
thus  very  greatly  increased  the  acidity,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  dissociation  of  hydrogen  from  the  molecule. 

Let  UB  see  what  influence  the  introduction  of  sulphur  into  the 
molecule  of  hydrocyanic  acid  has  on  its  acidity.  Comparing  the 
conductivities  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  sulphocyanic  acid,  as  deter- 
mined by  Ostwald,*  we  have :  — 


Vo..- 

ECU 

H9CF 

^ 

M. 

4 

0.33 

887 

8 

0.38 

S46 

le 

0.4S 

862 

S2 

0.46 

S68 

The  introduction  of  sulphur  into  the  molecule  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  has  increased  its  acidity  several  hundred  times.  Jndeed,  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  scarcely  an  acid  at  all,  while  sulphocyanic  acid  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  very  strong  acids,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  results 
of  the  conductivity  measurements. 

It  might  be  concluded  from  the  above  results  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  oxygen  or  sulphur  into  a  molecule  always  increased  the 
acidity.  Such  might  be  the  case,  but  the  data  thus  far  examined  are 
too  few  to  justify  any  such  conclusion.    Let  us  examine  a  number  of 

'  If  the  molecular  conductivitiea  of  siilphatle  acid  are  compared  with  those 
of  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  same  dilutions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  former  are 
much  the  grenter.  This  is  becatue  aulphuric  acid  splits  off  two  hydrogen  ions, 
both  of  which  take  part  In  the  conductlvlt;.  It  Is  only  a  little  more  than  half  as 
slTDDg  as  hydrochloric  acid.  '  Loc  cil. 
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other  cases.     Take  the  acids  of  phosphorus,  vheie  we  hare  a  number 
of  members  diSerii^  by  aa  oxygen  atom. 


ToL«« 

H,FO, 

H.PO. 

H,PO. 

^ 

«. 

1^ 

s 

181 

121 

60 

8 

m 

175 

90 

82 

204 

241 

146 

128 

S14 

208 

226 

612 

339 

829 

297 

2048 

846 

830 

386 

Here  the  acidity  continually  decreases  as  the  amount  of  oxygen 
increases,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we  found  with  the 
acids  derived  from  hydrogen  sulphide  by  the  introduction  of  oxygen. 
The  evidence  bearing  upon  the  effect  of  oxygen  on  acidity  seems  con* 
fllcting.     What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  ? 

If  we  examine  a  great  number  of  cases,  we  find  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  oxygen  usually  increases  the  acidity;  sometimes  it  has  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  acidity  of  the  compound,  and  in  a  few  cases 
like  the  above  it  actually  diminishes  the  acidity  of  the  compound 
into  which  it  enters. 

An  examination  of  the  acids  into  which  sulphur  enters  shows  that 
the  effect  of  the  presence  of  sulphur  is  to  increase  acidity.  Some 
other  influence,  as  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  compound  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  sulphur,  may  offset  the  influence  of  the 
sulphur  atom ;  but  this  is  of  course  a  different  matter,  and  does  not 
detract  from  the  truth  of  the  above  statement 

Organic  Aoida  and  theii  Subetitatioa  Frodncts.  —  Thus  far  we  have 
considered  mainly  inorganic  acids.  The  effect  of  composition  on  the 
strength  of  organic  acids  can  be  seen  best  by  studying  homologous 
series  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  then  some  of  the  substitution  products  of 
these  acids.  Take  first  the  formic  acid  series,  and  compare  the  molec- 
ular conductivities  of  the  first  five  members  at  the  same  dilutions :  — 


roMio 

ArKTlO 

P.0P10JC10 

Blttbio 

V*iji.io 

Acid 

Acid 

A  cm 

Acid 

AOIB 

f. 

^^ 

»■. 

1^ 

'S 

8 

16.22 

4.34 

3.66 

8.80 

82 

29,31 

8.66 

7.36 

7.70 

7.94 

128 

66.54 

10.99 

14.60 

16.27 

16.70 

1024 

134.70 

46.00 

38.78 

40.03 

41.90 
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These  results  show  that  formic  aoid  is  much  stronger  than  any 
Bucceeding  member  of  the  series.  The  acidity  of  the  followii^ 
members  does  not  change  very  appreciably  with  increase  in  the  com- 
plexity of  the  molecule;  there  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
acidity  as  the  molecule  becomes  more  complex. 

Take  the  first  three  members  of  the  oxalic  acid  series, — oxalic, 
malonic,  and  succinic  acids,  —  and  compare  their  conductivities  in  a 
similar  n 


Yo.„™ 

Oi*Lic  Acii. 

Maluhic  Aoid 

16 
138 
612 
2048 

824 
864 
400 

6a  07 
128.5 
208.8 
201.& 

11.40 
81.28 
60.61 
10D.6 

In  this  series  the  decrease  in  acidity  with  increase  in  complexity 
is  very  marked  indeed.  Oxalic  acid  is  much  stronger  than  malonic, 
and  malonic  is  a  much  stronger  acid  than  succinic. 

Turning  to  the  substituted  acids  of  the  formic  acid  aeries  Ostwald ' 
has  measured  the  conductivities  of  the  dUoracetic  acids  and  of  mono- 
bromacetic  acid.  His  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  to- 
gether with  those  of  acetic  acid  itself  for  the  sake  of  comparison :  — 


y.,..-^ 

*3 

ACIB 

Aoid 

Acid 

Acid 

M, 

•^ 

»^ 

1^ 

^ 

82 

8.66 

72.4 

253.1 

828.0 

68.7 

128 

16.00 

127.7 

817.6 

841.0 

122.3 

612 

32.2 

206.8 

362.2 

863.7 

199.2 

1024 

46.0 

240.2 

800.1 

866.0 

241.2 

From  acetic  acid  and  its  chlorgubstitution  prodncts  we  see  the 
effect  of  substituting  hydrogen  in  the  methyl  group  by  chlorine. 
The  acidity  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  first  chlo- 
rine atom ;  it  is  still  further  increased  by  the  presence  of  the 
second  chlorine  atom,  and  trichloracetic  acid  is  a  very  strong  acid 
indeed.  Bromine,  like  chlorine,  also  greatly  increases  the  acidity  of 
acetic  acid,  and  to  nearly  the  same  extent. 


1  ZlKhr.phfi.  Ckem.  8, 176-178  (1800). 
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Ostwald'  next  studied  the  effect  of  introducing  an  oxygen  atom  into 
the  radical  on  the  acidity  of  the  compound.  Take  acetic  acid,  and 
its  monoxygen  derivative,  glycolie  acid :  — 


VULDIIB 

Ao^o  Acu. 

". 

N 

82 

8.66 

24.7fl 

128 

18.99 

47.60 

1024 

M.0 

116.70 

The  introduotiou  of  an  oxygen  atom  into  acetic  acid  increases  the 
acidity  many  times. 

Take  propionic  acid  and  compare  its  acidity  with  its  oxygen 
derivativeB :  — 


VoLxni 

f>< 

1^ 

1^ 

IS 

6.21 

10.46 

7.88 

128 

14.60 

44.47 

21.90 

1024 

88.73 

109.70 

67.80 

Here  we  have  two  monoxy-derivatives  to  deal  with,  depending 
upon  which  group  (CH^  or  CH,)  the  oxygen  enters.  If  it  enters  the 
CH,  group,  the  acidity  is  greatly  increased ;  if  the  CH,  group,  the 
acidity  is  increased,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  Here  we  encounter 
the  effect  of  constitution  on  acidity ;  but  more  of  this  later. 

Turning  next  to  the  oxysuccinic  acids,  we  have  the  monoxygen 
derivative  or  the  malic  acids,  and  the  dioxy-derivative  or  tartaric 
acids.  Ostwald'  has  also  measured  the  conductivities  of  these  sub- 
stances, and  the  following  data  are  taken  from  his  results :  — 


Votnm 

MALIf  Acio 

d-T.»T»»ic  Aral. 

". 

•S 

'^ 

32 

16.03 

37.90 

67.60 

128 

31.28 

71.62 

106.20 

612 

60.61 

128.10 

184.60 

2048 

109.60 

813.0 

291.1 

I  ZtKhr,  phys.  Chem.  S,  183  (1880). 

" /BM.  I,  370-372  (1889). 
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The  introduction  of  oxygen  into  succinic  acid  also  increases  the 
acidity  to  a  marked  extent.  The  introduction  of  one  oxygen  atom 
more  than  doubles  the  acidity,  while  the  introduction  of  a  second 
oxygen  atom  still  further  increases  the  acidity,  especially  in  the 
more  concentrated  solutiona. 

The  influence  of  the  presence  of  the  nitra  group  is  seen  by  com- 
paring the  conductivity  of  an  acid  like  benzoic  acid  with  the  con- 
ductivity of  mononitro  benzoic  acid :  — 


V.L.-„ 

Bhioic  Acp 

o-Ni 

™.™. 

Ac» 

IS 

N 

128 

29.70 

206.3 

266 

42.20 

240.1 

&12 

67.61 

283.3 

1024 

78.04 

312.3 

The  presence  of  the  nitro  group  greatly  increases  the  acidity  of 
the  compound  into  vhich  it  enters. 

77ke  presence  of  the  amido  group  has  the  opposite  effect,  as  ire 
would  expect.  Comparing  the  conductivities  of  benzoic  acid  and 
j>-amidobenzoie  acid,  we  see  that  this  conclusion  is  justified  by  the 
facts : — 


VOUTKK 

i..AMr 

«>„™.r 

Acid 

", 

^ 

04 

21.39 

7.63 

266 

42.20 

16.34 

1024 

78.04 

86.01 

Conttitation  m  oonditioning  Aeidit;.  —  We  have  seen  one  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  of  constitution  on  acid  properties.  Lactic  acid 
and  &-oxy propionic  acid  are  isomeric,  having  the  same  composition ; 
but  the  acidity  of  the  former  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  latter. 
We  shall  now  study  other  isomeric  substances  to  see  whether  the 
influence  of  constitution  on  acidity  is  general. 

Take  the  two  acids  having  the  composition  CjH,COOH,  —  butyric 
and  isobutyric  acids,  —  and  comparing  their  conductivities  at  the 
same  dilutions,  we  have :  — 
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Voivum 

Bcrrruc  Ac«D 

boacTTnc  Acm 

^ 

Mt 

U 

6.40 

6.31 

M 

10.80 

10.88 

268 

21.33 

20.86 

10S4 

40.62 

39.07 

The  acidity  of  these  two  isoroeres  is  very  nearly  the  same,  con- 
stitution having  but  little  influence  in  these  cases. 

Take  next  the  two  isomeric  monoxy -derivatives  of  auocinic  acid, — 
malic  and  inactive  malic  acids :  — 


VOLDSB 

M'LtC  Adid 

Inic 

nvilUu 

Acid 

^ 

^ 

«4 

63.08 

63.6 

612 

1S8.1 

128.6 

2MS 

218.0 

212.2 

Constitution  seems  to  have  little  or  no  influence  in  the  above 


Comparing  the  acidities  of  the  dihydroxysuccinlc  acids,  Ostwald' 
has  determined  the  conductivities  of  the  three  isomeric  substances,  — 
deztrotartario  acid,  Uevotartaric  acid,  and  racemic  acid :  — 


VCL„- 

d-TinAiio  Acio 

i-TA»TA.io  Acid 

KlCUllC  AOID 

^, 

S 

1^ 

82 

67.6 

67.8 

67.8 

128 

108.2 

106.6 

106.0 

618 

184.6 

1BS.2 

182.6 

2048 

201.1 

889.6 

288.0 

Here,  again,  constitution  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  acidity 
of  the  isomeric  substances. 

We  shall  take  up  next  an  entirely  different  kind  of  iaomerism,  de- 
pendent upon  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  space  (stereoMom- 
eriam),  and  see  what  influence  the  different  spatial  configurations  have 
on  the  strength  of  the  acid. 


>  ZtfcAr.  pAy«.  Clum.  S,  371-^72  (1S8Q). 
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Take  the  two  acids  having  the  compoBition  C|H,(GOOH)^ — 
malelc  and  fumaric  aoids.  In  terms  of  Btereochemistry  and  the 
conception  of  the  tetrahedral  carbon  atom,  these  acids  ate  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  following  f ormulaa :  — 


UumIo  Aoid 

Puiumto  Aoid 

-  C  -  COOH 

-  C  -  COOH 

H  -  C  -  COOH 
HOOC  -  i  -  H 

In  maleic  acid  the  two  hydn^en  atoms  and,  similarly,  the  two 
carboxyl  groups  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  molecule.  In  fumaric 
acid,  hydiogea  is  opposite  carboxyl.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see 
what  influence  this  difference  in  configuration  would  have  on  the 
acidity  of  the  compounds.  Ostwald*  has  measmed  the  conductivity 
of  these  acids :  — 


VOLDUB 

UiLuro  Ann 

^^i„. 

•S 

»■. 

83 

1S8.0 

H.4 

128 

245.0 

X04.6 

612 

312.0 

179.6 

2018 

S50.0 

280.2 

The  acidity  of  the  maleic  acid  is  obviously  very  much  the  greater. 
This  is  probably  connected  in  some  way  with  the  proximity  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms,  which  form  ions  and  give  the  acid  properties  to 
the  compounds. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  stereoisomeric  substances,  and 
see  what  influence  configuration  or  spatial  relation  has  on  their 
acidity.  According  to  Wislicenus,*  citraconic  and  mesaconic  aeids 
are  isomeric  in  the  same  sense  as  ma1e!l!c  and  fumaric  acids :  — 


CHi-C- 

COOH 

H-C 

-COOH 

H-C  -  COOH 

In  citraconic  acid  the  two  carboxyl  groups  are  on  the  same  aide 
of  the  molecule,  while  in  mesaconic  acid  they  are  on  different  aides. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  conductivities  of  the  two  acids 
shows  that  they  have  very  different  strengths  ;  — 

>  Ztaehr.  phyt.  Chem.  1,  380  (1889). 

'Abk.  d.  Egl.  SScha.  Gea.  d.  Iff*.  S4,  ST  (1887). 
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C.T.x™.o  Ao,= 

Volomsi 

M. 

Vohunn 

« 

68.S 
136.5 
546.0 
2I&4.0 

135.0 
172.2 
253.2 
316.3 

47.B5 
101.8 
767.2 
8068.4 

63.0 

ii3.e 

180.6 
279.1 

Citraconic  acid  is,  obviously,  mach  the  stronger  Eu;id. 
There  is  a  third  substance  having  the  same  composition  as  the 
above,  known  as  itaconic  acid.     It  has,  however,  been  shown  to  be 
methyl eneauccinic  acid,  having  the  constitution  represented  by  the 
formula  — 

CH,  =  C-COOH 
I 
H,C-COOH 

Its  acidity  is  leas  than  even  that  of  mesacouic  acid,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  f ollovring  conductivity  results :  — 

iTicoHio  Acn> 

11.11 12.82 

41.44 25.18 

177.8 48.00 

711.1 87.31 

1422.0 115.9 


We  shall  now  turn  to  another  kind  of  isomerism  represented  by 
the  aromatic  compounds,  and  see  what  effect  this  kind  of  difference 
in  constitution  has  ou  the  properties  of  the  substance. 

The  most  probable  formula  for  the  constUtUion  of  benzene  repre- 
sents its  molecule  as  a  hexagon,  with  the  six  CH  groups  at  the 
corners  of  the  hexagon.  In  terius  of  this  conception  we  should 
have  three  kinds  of  disubstitution  products,  and  three  and  only 
three  are  knovra :  ortho,  where  the  two  substituents  occupy  ad- 
joining corners  of  the  hexagon;  para,  where  they  occupy  opposite 
corners ;  and  meta,  where  there  is  one  comer  between  them.  The 
question  which  arises  in  this  connection  is  what  influence  would 
the  position  occupied  by  an  atom  or  group  have  on  the  acidity  of 
the  compound?  Take  aa  an  example  benzoic  acid.  It  has  the 
structure  represented  thus :  — 
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C-COOH 
HC/\CH 

Hc/\/CH 
CH 

If  ve  replace  one  of  the  five  hydrogen  atoms  hy  a  hydroxyl  group, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing  introduce  an  oxygen  atom  into  the 
molecule,  what  influence  on  the  acidity  would  the  position  of  the 
oxygen  atom  have?  This  is  answered  by  comparing  the  acidity 
of  benzoic  acid  with  that  of  ortho,  meta,  and  para  oxybenzoic  acids, 
respectively.  The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  work  of 
Ostwald:* — 


V.™ 

Bucioir  Ann 

"".I^ZTa^T 

""""r"" 

p^zrtmniom 

1^ 

^ 

B, 

1^ 

64 

21.80 

80.1 

26.67 

14.83 

sse 

42.20 

ui.d 

49.30 

29.36 

1024 

78.W 

224.1 

91.63 

66.26 

The  position  of  the  oxygen  atom  has  thus  a  very  marked  influ- 
ence on  its  effect  on  the  acidity  of  benzoic  acid.  In  the  ortho 
position  it  increases  the  acidity  more  than  three  times ;  in  the  meta 
position  the  acidity  is  increased  but  only  slightly,  while  the  pres- 
ence of  the  oxygen  in  the  para  position  actually  decreases  the 
acidity  of  benzoic  acid. 

Let  us  examine  next  the  effect  of  chlorine  in  the  three  posi- 
tions :  — 


TomiHa 

.„,...,. 

o^uutnnaoio 

Acid 

'"""."- 

,c 

^, 

"w 

^ 

1^ 

64 

21.39 

89.2 

_ 

— 

256 

42.20 

166.1 

64.3 

_ 

1024 

78.94 

238.7 

116.2 

126 

Chlorine  in  the  ortho  position  ha.s  the  greatest  influence,  in  the 
para  position  an  intermediate  influence,  while  in  the  meta  position 


1  Ztschr.  phys,  Chem.  S,  241  (1880). 
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it  haa  the  least  influence.    This  is  not  the  order  with  respect  to  the 
influence  exerted,  which  was  observed  with  oxygen. 
Take  the  nitrobenzoic  acids :  — 


v.„« 

.™..„ 

Adu> 

Acm 

Aom 

^ 

»» 

Pw 

128 

».70 

206.8 

67.5 

256 

42.20 

246.1 

eo.o 

07.0 

1024 

7B.94 

312.3 

167.6 

164.7 

The  nitro  group  increases  the  acidity  of  benzoic  acid  when  in  any 
of  the  three  positionB.  It  has  the  greatest  influence  in  the  ortho 
position,  less  in  the  para,  and  the  least  influence  in  the  meta  posi- 
tion. Take,  finally,  the  effect  of  position  on  the  influence  of  the 
amido  group :  — 


v„... 

.^„.., 

Acid 

Acid    ' 

Aoio 

1" 

(« 

t^ 

^ 

04 

21.39 

7.21 

22.16 

7.53 

266 

42.20 

16.11 

44.80 

16.34 

1024 

78.M 

.     33.51 

88.30 

36.01 

The  amido  group  in  the  ortho  position  and  in  the  para  position 
greatly  diminishes  the  acidity  of  benzoic  acid,  while  the  amido  group 
in  the  meta  position  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  acidity  of  ben- 
zoic acid. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  results  that  position  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  influence  of  atoms  and  groups  on  the  acidity  of  com- 
pounds. No  wide-reaching  generalization,  which  is  free  from  excep- 
tions, has  been  arrived  at,  connecting  these  phenomena.  It  may  be 
said  in  general  that  the  greatest  influence  is  exei-ted  in  the  ortho 
position,  while  the  smallest  influence  is  shown  by  the  substituent  in 
the  meta  or  para  position. 

We  have  studied  in  this  chapter  the  influence  of  composition  on 
acidity,  and  also  the  influence  of  constitution  on  acidity.  Let  us 
now  see  what  influence  composition  and  constitution  have  on  the 
strength  of  bases. 
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Compotltion  aa  eonditiaiiuig  Bancity.  —  We  have  seea  that  the 
cause  of  acidity  is  the  presence  of  hydrogen  ions,  and  an  acid  is 
strong  or  veak  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hydrogen  ions  pres- 
ent—  in  proportion  to  its  diBSOciatton. 

In  an  analogous  manner,  the  cause  of  basicity  is  the  presence 
of  hydroxyl  ions.  Wherever  we  have  hydroxyl  ions  we  have  basic 
property,  and  wherever  we  have  basic  property  we  have  hydroxyl 
ions.  A  base  is  stroi^  or  weak  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hydroxy!  ions  present,  i.e.  in  proportion  to  its  dissociation. 

The  strongest  of  all  bases,  as  we  have  learned,  are  the  hydroxides 
of  the  alkali  metals,  —  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  lithium,  and  ru- 
bidium hydroxides.  These  are  dissociated  to  just  about  the  same 
extent  as  the  strongest  mineral  acids,  under  the  same  condition  of 
concentration . 

When  we  come  to  ammonium  hydroxide,  we  find  a  base  which  is 
incomparably  weaker  than  those  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
That  this  may  be  fully  appreciated,  the  molecular  conductivities  of 
a  few  aolutiona  of  ammonium  hydroxide ' are  compared  with  the 
molecular  conductivities  of  the  corresponding  solutions  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  the  measurements  being  made  at  the  same  tempera- 
tures:— 


VOL.™ 

p«« 

A-„-.™  H™.„.«.». 

1 

10 
100 
1000 

171.8 
108.6 
212.4 
211.0 

1^ 

O.M 
S.1 
0.2 
26.0 

In  normal  solution,  potassium  hydroxide  is  nearly  two  hundred 
times  as  strong  as  ammonium  hydroxide ;  as  the  dilution  increases, 
the  strength  of  ammonium  hydroxide,  relative  to  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, increases,  until  at  a  dilution  of  1000  litres,  where  potassium 
hydroxide  is  completely  dissociated,  ammonium  hydroxide  is  about 
one-eighth  as  strong  as  potassium  hydroxide. 

Ammonium  hydroxide  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  physi- 
cal chemistry  has  corrected  errors  in  chemistry,  which  have  persisted 
for  a  long  time.  Ammonium  hydroxide  was  regarded  as  a  very 
strong  base,  and  there  was  no  purely  chemical  means  of  correcting 
the  error.  It  precipitated  most  of  the  substances  with  which  potas- 
Bium  hydroxide  formed  a  precipitate  j  it  acted  vigorously  upon  the 
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mucoue  membrane  of  the  throat  and  nose,  and  altogether  behaved 
like  a  veiy  strong  base.  It  remained  for  a  physical  chemical  method 
— the  conductivity  method  —  to  shor  that  it  is  relatively  a  weak 
base,  by  measuring  the  relative  number  of  hydroKyl  ions  present. 

The  hydroxides  of  the  alkaline  earths,  —  calcium,  stroutium,  and 
barium,  are  very  strong  bases,  but  not  as  strong  as  the  hydroxides 
of  the  alkalies.  Halving  the  molecular  conductivities  of  the  former, 
and  comparing  these  values  with  the  molecular  conductivities  of 
potassium  hydroxide  under  the  same  conditions,  we  have :  — 


Vo.„-„ 

KOH 

tCCOH), 

ISHOH), 

(I».(OH), 

^ 

IS 

^ 

^ 

207 

IBO 

103 

64 

210 

190 

1ST 

201 
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21* 

220 

200 

216 

1024 

213 

- 

212 

220 

The  relative  strengths  of  the  two  sets  of  hydroxides  are  obvious 
from  the  above  values. 

If  we  go  farther  and  examine  the  hydroxides  of  the  heavy 
metals,  we  would  had  that  most  of  them  are  so  slightly  soluble  that 
their  conductivities  cannot  be  measured  satisfactorily.  We  would 
also  find  that  some  hydroxides,  like  aluminium  and  zinc,  are  acid 
under  one  set  of  conditions  and  basic  under  other  conditions.  In 
the  presence  of  a  strong  acid  they  are  basic,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
strong  base  they  are  acidic. 

It  may  seem  difficult  at  first  to  acoonnt  for  these  facts  in  the 
light  of  the  present  simple  conceptions  of  acid  and  base ;  but  they 
really  present  no  difficulty.  A  substance  like  aluminium  hydroxide  in 
the  presence  of  a  strong  acid  dissociates  like  the  alkaline  hydroxides, 
yielding  hydroxyl  ions  which  give  it  its  basic  properties.  In  the 
presence  of  a  strong  base  it  dissociates  yielding  hydrogen  ions,  and 
a  complex  anion  containing  aluminium,  oxygen,  and  probably  some 
hydrogen.  The  way  in  which  the  molecule  breaks  down  into  ions 
may  be  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  substance  with  which  it  is 
in  contact 

Oi^anio  Sues.  —  The  most  accurate  work  on  the  conductivity  of 
the  organic  bases  we  owe  to  Bredig,'  who  carried  out  this  elaborate 
series  of  measurements  in  connection  with  his  dissertation  in  Ost- 
wald's  laboratory  and  under  his  guidance.    Let  us  examine  first  the 


■  ZUchr.  phya.  Chem.  18,  280  (1804). 
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effect  of  compositioQ  on  basicity  among  the  primary  amines,  by 
comparing  some  of  the  members  of  the  homologous  series,  —  methyl- 
amine,  ethylamine,  etc. ;  — 


Voi.v>m 

A--o«U 

HiTHILAHU'E 

PurTUHin 

»• 

^ 

^ 

8 

S.20 

U.l 

18.8 

12.8 

82 

6.28 
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27.0 

23.9 
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12.03 

49.6 

i0.i 

44.7 
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17.88 

es.4 

66.6 

59.6 

Methylamine  is  a  much  stronger  base  than  ammonia  itself,  show- 
ing that  the  replacement  of  one  hydrogen  atom  by  a  methyl  group 
has  greatly  increased  the  basicity.  Ethyl  has  just  about  the  same 
influence  as  methyl,  while  propyl  has  a  slightly  smaller  influence. 

The  question  which  would  next  arise  is  what  influence  would  the 
replacement  of  a  second  hydrogen  atom  by  a  radical  have  on  the 
basicity  ?  This  can  be  answered  by  studying  the  series  of  second- 
ary amines :  — 


Tc.™- 

Du.™v.-.« 

Dib™vi.aiii« 

D„»o«^..„ 

1^ 

1^ 

f^ 

8 

16.1 

19.1 

16.6 

32 
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87.1 
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67.2 
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ao.o 

266 

75.4 

86.6 

77.6 

Dimethylamine  is  slightly  stronger  than  monomethylamine,  and, 
similarly,  for  diethyl-  and  dipropyl-amines. 

We  can  go  farther  and  introduce  a  third  group  into  ammonia, 
giving  the  tertiary  ammonium  bases.  It  is  of  interest  to  sec  what 
influence  the  third  group  has  on  the  basicity:  — 


VoLrUM 
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T..™,..™ 
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M. 

P, 
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. 
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268 

27.6 

66.4 

60 
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The  introduction  of  th«  third  ladical  diminishes  the  basicity  very 
considerably. 

We  can,  however,  go  one  step  farther  and  introduce  a  fourth  radi- 
cal into  ammonia,  giving  the  quaternary  ammonium  bases.  What 
effect  could  the  fourth  group  have  on  the  basicity  ?  Since  the  third 
group  lessens  the  basicity,  we  should  expect  the  fourth  group  to  still 
further  diminish  it     Let  us  see  what  are  the  facts :  — 


VoLcm 

TRunnTUJuoi 
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^. 

Tn 
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17S 
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The  fourth  group  increases  the  basicity  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
quaternary  ammonium  bases  are  not  only  stronger  than  the  primary 
and  secondary,  but  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  very  strong  bases,  being 
nearly  as  strong  as  the  alkali  hydroxides  themsclres.  The  presence 
of  four  substituting  groups  in  bases  in  general  makes  them  very 
strongly  basic.  Take  the  weak  bases, —  phosphene,  arsene,  and  stil- 
bene  (PH„  AaH^  SbH,).  These  compounds  form  derivatives  which 
seem  to  be  tetrasubstitution  products  of  H|POH,  H,AsOH,  and 
H^SbOH,  in  which  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  methyl 
groups.  These  compounds  are  tetramethylphosphonium  hydroxide, 
tetramethylarsonium  hydroxide,  and  tetramethylstibonium  hydrox- 
ide, having  the  respective  formulas:  (CH,),POH,  (CHj),AbOH,  and 
(CH(),SbOH.  These  are  strongly  basic  substanoes,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  conductivity  results  taken  from  the  work  of 
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^ZlKhr.phfs.  ehem.  IS,  301  (1894). 
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Cmutitatioii  u  ooaditioning  Bancity.  —  The  effect  of  ooDatitution 
OD  basicity  can  be  seen  by  comparing  isomeric  BubBtances.  Take 
propylamine  and  iBopropylamine :  — 


Tdluhb 

P«,„^«„. 

Inrmoni^aw 
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8 

ia.3 

13.0 

82 

33.9 

S6.T 

128 

44.7 

47.1 
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IsopTOpylamiDe  is  a  slightly  Btronger  base  than  propylamine, 
but  the  difference  is  very  alight 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  known,  aa  Bredig  points  out,  of 
isomeric  and  metameric  compounds  trhich  have  very  different 
strengths  as  bases.  This  shows  that  constitution  often  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  strength  of  baaea,  as  we  have  seen  that  it 
has  on  the  strength  of  acids. 

The  results  contained  in  this  chapter,  like  those  of  the  earlier 
physical  chemistry,  are  purely  empirical.  We  know  how  oertun 
elements  and  groups  affect  the  strength  of  the  acid  or  base  into 
which  they  enter,  and  that  the  effect  may  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  these  are  combined  with  other  substances  in  the  molecule. 
We  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  have  any  idea,  why  this  is  the  case.  Why 
does  an  osygen  atom  increase  the  acidity  of  certain  compounds,  and 
diminish  the  acidity  of  others  ?  and  why  does  the  presence  of  a  nitro 
group  affect  the  acidity  quite  differently  in  different  positions  ?  are 
questions  to  which  we  have  absolutely  no  satisfactory  answer. 

The  physical  chemist  of  today,  like  the  physical  chemist  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  must  be  content  for  the  time 
being  with  empirical  results  in  ceri^in  directions.  He,  however, 
recognizes  that  this  is  but  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  subject,  and  in  nowise  regai'ds  it  as  final. 

We  have  seen  how  great  masses  of  empirically  established  facts 
have  already  been  placed  upon  an  exact  physical  and  mathematical 
basis.  The  aim  of  the  physical  chemist  iu  the  future  will  be  to 
extend  and  supplement  these  generalizations,  which  have  already 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  science  of  chemistry. 
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Bmhl,    dlssodatJon    of    solvents   and 

their  unsaturated  condlUon,  3T4. 
BrUhl,  on  the  cooatitntion  of  benzene, 

117. 

Brtlhl,  on  the  effect  of  composition  and 
consUtutlon  on  refractlvity,  116. 

Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  actinometer,  428. 

Bunsen,  method  of  determining  vapor- 
densities,  67. 

Cail1et«t,  liquefaction  of  gases,  82. 

Caldwell,  work  on  double  salts  In  solu- 
tion, 306. 

Calorimeter,  the  water,  280. 

Calvert,  on  the  dielectric  constant  of , 
H,0,,  U7. 

Cane  sugar,  inveraion  of,  464,  624. 

Cannizzaro,  work  of,  20. 

Carbon,  thermochemistry  of,  SH. 

Carrara,  disBoclating  power  of  CH(0 
and  CiHiO,  371. 

Catalysis,  466. 
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Catalytic  kction  of  flnel;  ditlded  matkla, 
467. 

Catalytic  acUon  ol  hydrogen  foDS,  467. 

Cells,  types  ot,  389. 

Cbambers,  freeiing-pointB  of  concen- 
trated aolntions  of  electrolytes,  217. 

CbanconrtDie,  De,  work  ot,  20. 

Chemical  action  at  a  dlst«nce,  411. 

Chemical  actioii  at  a  djatonce,  demon- 
stration ol,  412. 

Chemical  activity  and  dlaaoclotlon,  374. 

Clkemicol  affinity,  measorement  of,  &23. 

Chemical  energy  Into  radiant  energy, 
427. 

Chemical  methods  of  determining  com- 
bining nnmben,  5. 

Chemical  or  Intrlnilc  Mieigy  into  elec- 
Uical,SSO. 

Chemical  propertlea  and  atomic  welgblai 
S4. 

Chemical  propertlea  of  completely  dis- 
eociated  componnde,  368. 

Clath  element,  376. 

ClanstoB'  theory  of  eleotrolysiB,  817. 

Clausing'  theory  the  forenuuier  of  the 
theory  of  electrolytio  dissooiatton, 
201. 

Coefficients,  iRotonic,  190. 

Coeiisteoce  ol  reactions,  principle  of, 
473. 

Cohen,  transformation  element  of,  518. 

Colloidal  BOlntioDS  of  the  metals,  252. 

Colloids  and  crystalloids,  261. 

ColoTof  eolations,  change  of  with  change 
In  tlie  electrical  cba^,  260. 

Color  of  solutions  of  electrolytes,  268. 

Color  ot  solnUoiu  of  non-electrolyles, 
263. 

Combining  numbers  and  atomic  weights, 
4. 

Combining  nambeis,  chemical  methods 
ot  determining,  6. 

Combining  weights,  law  ot,  8. 

Combostion,  heat  of,  302. 

Composition  and  constitation,  effect  of 
on  chemical  activity,  633. 

Composition  and  constitution  ot  Uqoida 
and  specific  heats,  relations  between, 
lOB. 
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CompoelUon  and  sorlace-tensioj),  rela- 
tione between,  138. 

Gomposition  of  liquids,  relatione  be- 
tween and  boiling-points,  9T. 

Concentration  element,  first  type,  390. 

CoucenlraUon  element,  second  type, 
391. 

Condensed  eyslems,  eqanibriom  in, 
210. 

Conductivity  measurements,  840. 

Conductivity  method  of  measuring 
chemical  activity,  631. 

Conductivity,  molecular,  determination 
ot  maximum,  860. 

C<mdnctivity,  molecular,  Increase  with 
the  diluUon,  346. 

Conductivity  of  fused  electrolytee,  866. 

Conductivity  ot  organic  acids,  867. 

Conductivity  of  organic  bases  and  thdr 
dissociation  constants,  369. 

CondncUvity  ot  solutions,  effect  of 
pressure  on,  362. 

Conductivity  of  solutions,  idbOkod  of 
measuring,  338. 

CoadocUvity,  relative,  of  ditteient  sub- 
taoces,  344. 

Conductivity,  relative,  of  different  sub- 
tauces,  demonstration  ot,  344. 

Conductivity,  specific,  837. 

Conductivity,  temperature  coefficient 
of,  843. 

Coneervatioa  of  energy,  the  basts  of 
thermochemistry,  284. 

ConservB^on  of  mass,  law  of,  1. 

Constant  proportion,  law  of,  2. 

Consliuition  and  optical  activity,  122. 

ConsUtution  conditions  acidity,  539. 

Constitution,  effect  of  on  heat  of  com- 
bustion, 301. 

Constitution,  effect  ot  on  retractivity, 
116. 

Constitution  of  benzene  from  refrac- 
tivity,  117. 

Continuity  ot  passage  from  liquid  to 
gas,  88. 

Coppet,  work  of  on  freezlng-polut  low- 
ering, 208. 

Correction  for  separation  of  lee  in  the 
tree^ng-polnt  method,  318. 
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Coireotion  ot  uomlo  weights  by  meua 

of  the  periodic  syBtem,  SI. 
Coolomb'a  Uw,  330. 
Critical  denait;,  SS. 
CriUcai  point,  92. 
CrlUcal  point,  beat  of  npoticUion  at 

the,  loe. 
Critical  pressure,  BO. 
Critical  tampemture,  89. 
Critical  volome,  67. 
Cryobydrates,  221. 
Cry  stall  ographic    form    and    chemical 

oompoBltlon,  150. 
CrystaUogr^by,    Importance    of    for 

chemistry  and  physical   chemistry, 

151.    ' 
Crystalloids  and  colloids,  261. 
Crystals,  electrical  conductivity  of ,  166. 
Crystals,  properties  of,  relation  between 

form  and  properties,  162. 
Crystals,  thermal  properUea  of,  166. 
Crystal  systems,  149. 
Curie,  H.  and  Hme.,  on  radioactiTe 

substances,  435. 

Dale  and  Oladstone,  rebacUon  fonnola, 

Ul. 
DsTy's  work,  310. 
Densities    and    moleoular    wel^ts   of 

DensiLlM   of  gases,  molecnlai  weights 
determined  from,  8. 

Density  and  refractJTlty,  111. 

Dendty,  criUcal,  SS. 

Dewar,  llqaefaction  ot  gases,  84,  S6. 

DlamagneUc  and  paramagnetic  bodies, 
133. 

Dielectric  constants  of  Uqnids,  14G. 

Diffusion,  cause  of,  247. 

DiSusioD,  Fick's  law  of,  244. 

Diffusion,  Nernst's  theory  connecting 
with  osmotic  pressure,  248. 
■  Diffusion  of  metals  in  mercnry,  30. 

DiEtu^n,  teeUng  Pick's  law  of,  246. 

Diffusion,  Weber's  method  of  measur- 
ing, 244. 

DiHuslon,  work  of  Graham,  243. 

Dilution,  increase  of  the  molecular  oon- 
dnctl?lty  with,  346. 


Dltatim  law  of  Ostwald,  3CS. 

Dilation  law  of  Ostwald,  testing,  364. 

Dilution  law  of  Rudolphl,  356. 

DUaociating  action   ot    water,    color 
demonstration  of,  200. 

Dissociating  power  and  other  proper-  c 
ties  of  solvents,  373. 

DiMOClatiou    and    ohemlcal    actlTi^, 
374. 

Dissociation  and  solnUUty  of  electro- 
lytes, 516. 

Dissociation  by  heat,  440. 

Dissociation  constants  of  organic  acldB, 


Dissociation  cc 
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Dissoclatioa  diminished  1^  an  exeeM 
of  any  product  of  dissociation, 
OS. 

Dissociation  from  condnctivity  and 
from  treedng-polnt  lowering  com- 
pared, S61. 

Dissociation  measnied  by  change  in 
solubility,  519. 

Dissociation  measured  by  the  bolllog- 
polnt  method,  2ST. 

Dissociation  measured  by  the  freezlag- 
polnt  method,  1!14. 

Dtnoclatlon  of  electrolytes,  340.     ' 

Distance,  chemical  action  at  a,  411, 

Distance,  chemical  action  at  a,  demon* 
stratjon  of,  412. 

Distlllatlou  of  liquid  mixtures,  1T2. 

DObereiner's  triads,  19. 

Double  salts  in  sohition,  condlUon  of, 
306. 

Drude,  method  of  determining  the 
dielectric  constants  ot  liquids,  146. 

Dnlong  and  Petlt's  law,  102. 

Dumas'  method  of  determining  the 
denslUes  of  vapors,  5S. 

Dntolt,  Aston,  and  Friderich,  dissociat- 
ing power  of  liquids  and  the  degree 
of  their  association,  374. 

Dynamical  method  of  measuring  cltemi- 
cal  activity,  624. 

Dynamics,  chemical,  438. 

Dynamics,  chemical,  fundamental  equa- 
tion of,  463. 
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Sdwuda,  refnotion  formnla  of,  113. 
Bleotrical  chaige  u  aSecting  tlie  color 

of  solutions,  257. 
Electrical  condootivlt;  ol  cryotala,  165. 
Electrical  ene^y,  chemical  oi  Intriiulo 

tmufonned  into,  380. 
Electrical  unitB,  821. 
Electiieiiy  &nd   beat,  oondnotlon  of, 

310. 
Blectroclienilcal  eqalvalent,  324. 
Electrochemical  nomenclatnie,  322. 
Electi'ocbeinioal    theory  of    Benelins, 

310. 
Electrochemical   theory  of  Bersellns, 

objectiona  to,  811. 
Blectiocbemieal   theory  of    Beraelloa, 

objections  to  OTenhrown  by  J.  J. 

Thomson,  312. 
ElectroohemMry,  develc^ment  of,  808. 
Electroly^,  326. 

ElectrolyBia,  Claiuiaa*  theory  of,  317. 
Electrolysis,  Grotthoea'  theory  of,  316. 
Electroly^  of  water,  809. 
ElectrotyBJB,  primary  decomposition  of 

water  Id,  418. 
Electtolysia,  primary  decompcaition  of 

water  in,  oTfdence  for,  420. 
EiectTotyHla,  prodaots  of,  416. 
BlectrolysiB,   Williamson's  theory   of, 

817. 
Electrolytes,  dissociation  of,  349. 
ElectTolyt«a,  properties  of  tolattons  of, 

263. 
Electrolytic  disBOciation,  additive  prop- 
erties and  the  theory  of,  200. 
'Electrolytic  dissoctaUon,  origin  of  the 
^       theory  of,  190. 

Electrolytic  dissociation,  theory  of,  202. 
Electrolytic  solution-tension  of  metals, 

384. 
Electrolytic  solution-t«mioti  of  metals, 

demonatratlon  of,  387. 
Electromagnetic  system  of  unite,  S22. 
Electromotive  force  of  elements,  calcu- 
lated from  the  osmotic  pressure  of 

the  electrolytes,  881. 
Electromotive  force  of  elements,  meas- 

Electmstatic  system  of  units,  322. 


Element,  oonoentnttion  of  the  flnt  type, 
390. 

Element,  oonoentration  of  the  second 
type,  802. 

Element,  concentration,  source  of  poten- 
tial, 809. 

Element,  liquid,  305. 

Element,  liquid,  theory  of,  898. 

Elemente,  chemical,  400. 

Elements,  oxidaUon  and  reduction,  402, 

Elemente,  types  of,  880. 

Energy,  electric,  319. 

EtltvCs,  formula  for  surface-tension,  141, 

Equllibrtnm  between  phases  of  the  same 
substance,  492. 

Gqoilibrf nm  between  ptaata  of  two  sub- 
stances, 497. 

BqnlUbrinm  between  phasea  of  throe 
snbstauces,  602. 

Equilibrium  between  pliases  of  four  sab- 
stances,  500. 

Equilibrium  between  tvro  phases  of  the 
same  mbstance  when  three  condi- 
tions are  variable,  490. 

Equilibrium,  chemical,  43B. 

Equillbriiun,  chemical,  fsndamenlal 
equaUon  of,  468. 

Equilibrium,  chemical,  WillUmaon's 
views  OD,  44B. 

Equilibriom,  effect  of  pressare  on,  614. 

Equiltbrinm,  effect  of  t^mpeiature  on, 
614. 

Equlllbrimn  in  chemical  reactions,  480, 

Equilibrium  In  chemical  reactions,  cgn- 
dltions  under  which  it  Is  reached, 
460. 

Equilibrium  in  flnt  order  heterogeneous 
reactions,  488. 

Eqaillbrlura  in  first  order  homogeneous 
reactions,  482. 

Equilibrium  In  second  order  hetero- 
geneous reactions  where  three  sub- 
stances are  solid,  488. 

Equilibrium  in  solutions  of  electrolytes, 
615, 

Equilibrium  method  of  measuring 
chemical  acUvlUee,  631. 

Esters,  saponification  of,  400. 

Esters,  siqionlflcation  of  by  bases,  627, 
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EUera,  Bftponiflcotion  of  bf  Imbm, 
Telocity  affected  b;  tbe  nUara  of 
the  base,  461. 

Entectic  aUo;B,  221. 

Bsceptions  to  Boyle's  lair,  42.  - 

Ezceptiong  to  gas  laws  AppHoi  to 
OBmottc  preBBure,  106. 

Extinction,  pbotochemlcal,  43IX 

Fanday,  law  of,  313,  823. 
Faraday,  law  of,  testing,  328. 
Faraday,  UqaefacUoii  of  gases,  BO,  81. 
Fane  and  Silbermann,  thermochemlml 

work  of,  280. 
Pick's  law  of  diffusion,  344. 
Fick's  law  of  dlSuaion,  testing,  246. 
Fiiet  law  of  thennodynamics,  67. 
First   order    hetBrogeneons    reactions, 

equilibrium  in,  483. 
First  order  homogeneous  reactions,  eqnl- 

librium  in,  482. 
Flnorescence  and  dissociation,  201. 
Foreign  sabstonces  as  aflecting  reloci- 

ties  o(  reactions,  471. 
Franklin  and  Kram,  dissociating  power 

of  liquid  ammonia,  371. 
Fiaier,  treezing-pointa  of  concentrated 

solutions  of  electrolytes,  218. 
Freezing-point  lowering  and  the  disso- 

olation  tbeory,  206. 
Freezing-point  lowering   and  osmotic 

pressure,  relations  between,  222. 
Freezing-point  lowering   and  osmotic 

pressure,  demonstration  of  relations 

between,  223. 
Freezing-point  lowering   and   rise    b 

boiling-point,     relations     between, 

242. 
Freezing-potnt  lowering  applied  to  de- 
termine molecolar  weights,  til2. 
Freezing-point  lowering,  most  aocnrats 

method  of  meBanring,  216. 
Freezing-point  lowering  produced  by 

concentrated  solntiona  of  elaotro- 

lytes,  210. 
Freeeing- point  lowering,  Raonlt's  law 

of,  207. 
Freedug-point     lowering,     work     of 

Baoult,201. 


FiMdng-polnt  method  as  i 

osmotic  pressure,  22G. 
Freezing-points  of  amalgams,  220. 
Fceezing-poinle  of  solvents,  lowering  of 

by  dissolved  substancce,  203. 
Fused  electrolytes,  conductivity  of,  386. 
Fusibility  and  volatility,  SO. 
FnslaD,  determination  of  latent  beat  of, 

lei. 

Fosion,  determination  of  molecular  beat 
of,  ISl. 

OalTani'a  discovery,  808. 

Oas-battery,  408. 

Oas-displacement  method  of  T.  Heyer, 
56. 

Gase«,  absorption  spectra  of,  75. 

Oases  and  liquids,  relations  between,  70. 

Oases,  emlaaion  q>ectt&  of,  74. 

Gases  in  gsses,  solutions  of,  lfl7. 

Gases  In  Uqoida,  solutJons  of,  168. 

Oases  in  solids,  solntlons  of,  267. 

Gases,  liquefaction  of,  BO. 

Oases,  properties  of,  41. 

Gases,  solution  of  liquids  ia,  167. 

Gases,  solution  of  soUds  in,  1S8. 

Gases,  apecific  heata  at  oonstant  press- 
ure and  at  constant  volume,  63. 

Oases,  Van  der  Waals'  equation  for,  60. 

Gas  laws  applied  to  osmotic  pressure, 
exceptions  to,  198. 

Gas-preasuTe  and  osmotio  pressure, 
causes  of,  107. 

Gas-pressure  and  osmotic  piMsure, 
relations  between,  103. 

Gaa-prenure,  laws  of,  41. 

Gsy-Lussac's  law  of  gas-pressure,  46. 

Gay-Luasac's  law  of  gaB-pressure,  devia- 
tions from,  46. 

Gay-Lussac's  taw  of  osmotic  pressnre, 
104. 

Geoffrey's  tables,  430. 

Gladstone  and  Dale's  refraction  formnla, 
111. 

Goodwin  and  Iliompaon  on  the  dielec- 
tric constant  of  liquid  ammonia,  146. 

Qrabam's  experiments  on  diffusion,  28S. 

Gravity,  spedSc,  of  liquids,  134. 

Oiotthoss'  theory  of  electrolysis,  316. 
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Oroapa  in  the  Periodic  STStem,  raUtloiu 

within,  28. 
Galdburg  and  Waage,l«w  of  man  u 

460. 
Qnye'B  b  jpotbeaU,  128. 

H&lt^D  BabflUtntioD  prodaola,  hetts  of 

comtniBUoD,  804. 
Hamborger's  metliod  of  measuring 

tlve  oamotlc  pieesurea,  191. 
Heat  and  electridtj,    conduction  of, 

319. 
Heat,  diHsoalatlou  by,  44S. 
Heat  of  combustion,  SOS. 
Heat  of  formation  of   organic   oom- 

ponnda,  300. 
Heat  of  neutral  intion,  294. 
Heat  of  neutralUation  of  Mrong  acids 

and  baaea  la  constant,  296. 
Heat  of  neutralization  of  weak  adds 
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Heat  of  vaporization,  methoda  of  deter- 
mining, 104. 
Heat  of  vaporization  at  the  critical 

point,  100. 
HeataoIvaporlzatlon,Telaliona  between, 

104. 
Heat  tone  of  a  reaction,  28fl. 
Belde,  Van  der,  equilibrium  between 

phases  of  three  substancea,  G02. 
Helium,   ratio   between   apeoiflc  heata 

of,  71. 
Bemihedrism,  161. 
Heaa,  thermochemical  work  of,  279. 
Heterogeneous  reaction    of    tbe    flrat 

order,  477. 
Heterogeneous  reacUon  of  the  Moond 

order,  479. 
Heterogeneous  reaction  of  tbe  aeooDd 

order,  equilibrium  in,  when  one  aub- 

atauco  is  aolid,  486. 
Helerogeneoua  reaction  of  the  aecond 

order,  equilibrium  in,  when  two  Bub- 

stanc«s  are  aolid,  487. 
Heterogeneous  reaction  of  tbe  second 

order,   equilibrium   in,  when  tliree 

subatances  are  aolid,  4B8. 
Hittorf'B  theory  of  migration  velooilles 

of  iona,  327. 
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Holobedriam,  l&l. 

Homogeneous  reactiona,  fliat  order, 
equlUbrium  in,  4B2. 

Homogeneoua  reactions,  second  order, 
equUibrium  In,  484. 

Hoiitt,  method  of  pnri^lng  water, 
342. 

Humphreys,  diftndon  of  metala  in  mer- 
cury in  terma  of  the  Periodic  Sys- 
tem, SO. 

Hydrocarbons,  heata  of  combustion, 
302. 

Hydrogen  Iona,  catalytic  action  of,  4^7. 

Ignition    temperatnre    and    pteasnre, 

472. 
Imperfections  in  the  Periodic  System, 

34. 
Index  of  refraction,  110. 
Indicatora,  theory  of,  267. 
Induction,  pbolockemlcal,  480. 
Intrinsic  or  cbemioal  eitergy  Into  eleo- 

tfical,  SSO. 
Inversion  at  cane  sugar,  464,  624, 
Ion,  effect  of  a  common,  on  aolnbiUty, 

616. 
Ion  formation,  modes  of,  868. 
Iona,    demonstratioD   Of,    in   solution, 

367. 
Ions,  dlscba^lng  potential  of,  428. 
Iona,  migration  velocities  of,  S20. 
laohydric  aoiutiona,  363. 
Isomeras,  action  of  light  In  forming, 

432. 
Isomeres  optically  active,  separation  of, 

laT. 

Isomorphism;  167. 

laomorphiam,  an  aid  In  determining 

atomic  weights,  12. 
laotonic  coefflcientB,  190. 


Jones,  txililng-polnt  method,  236. 
Jones,  color  demonstration  of  the  dla- 

aociatlng  action  of  water,  200. 
Jones,  dissociation  from  freezing-point 

lowering  and    from    condnctivity, 

361. 
Jones,  dissociation  in  CH(0  and  CiH)0, 
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Jones,  freeziiig-poliLt  loverlug  In  oon- 
centnted  solutions  of  electrolytes, 
217. 

Jones,  tieezing-poiitt  method,  21&, 

Jones,  solution-tendon  <tt  metals,  411. 

Joule's  Ian,  320. 

Kftyser  and  Runge,  ralstions  between 
the  spectrum  linea  of  the  difterent 
elements,  78. 

Kinetic  theory  of  gases,  49. 

Kinetic  thsoiy  of  gases,  ratio  of  specific 
heats  deduced  from,  71. 

Kinetic  theory  of  liquids,  69. 

KircbhofTs  law,  76. 

Kistlakowsky's  method  of  determining 
the  relative  velocities  of  ions,  330. 

Knight's  work  on  doable  salts  in  solu- 
tion, 305. 

Koblraoscb  and  HeydweUler,  method 
of  purifying  nster,  S42. 

Eoblrauscb,  conductivity  of  solntions, 
330. 

Kohlrausoh,  dissociation  from  conduc- 
tivity and  from  freezing-point  low- 
ering, 357, 

Kohlrausch,  electrochemical  equivalent, 
324. 

Kohlrausch,  law  of,  S40. 

Kohlrausch,  law  of,  Ostwald's  modifi- 
cation, 347. 

Kohlrausch,  law  of,  to  determine  rela- 
tive velocities  of  ions,  34ft. 

Konowalow,  vapor-prsasures  of  liquid 
mixtures,  173. 

Kopp,  molecular  volumes  of  liquids, 
136. 

Kopp,  relation  between  composition  and 
ConsUtution  and  boiling-points,  67. 

Kopp,  specific  heat  of  liquids,  163. 

Kilster,  molecular  welghta  of  solids, 
274. 

Landsberger,  boiling-point  method  ss 
modified  by  Walker  and  Lnmsden, 
23a. 

Latent  heat  of  fusion,  determination 
of,  161. 

Latent  heat  of  fusion,  molecular,  161. 


LaTotsIer  and  Leplace,  law  of,  270. 

Leclancbd  element,  426. 

Light,  action  of  in  forming  isomeres  and 

polymeree,  432. 
Light,  action  of  on  silver  salts,  432. 
Linde,  liquefaction  ol  gases,  S4. 
Lippmann's  electrometer,  877. 
Liquefaction  of  gases,  60. 
Liquid  element,  Uieory  of,  896, 
Liquids,  78. 
Liquids  and  gases,  relations  between, 

79. 
Liquids,  dielectric  constants  of,  146. 
Liquids,   effects  of    certain  atoms   or 

groups  on  boliii^-points  of,  102. 
Liquids  in  gases,  solutions  of,  107. 
Liquids  in  liquids,  solutions  of,  169. 
Liquids  in  solids,  solutions  of,  367. 
Liquids,  kinetic  theory  of,  89. 
Liquids,  molecular  weights  d 

from  aurfsce- tension,  140. 
Liquids,  solutions  of  gases  in,  168. 
Liquids,  surface-tension  of,  methods  of 

measuring,  138. 
Liquids,  viscosity  of,  mettiod  of  deter- 

mtning,  136. 
Lodge's  method  of  determlnii^  veloci- 
ties of  ions,  S3S. 
Loomis,  f  reesing-point  method,  316. 
Lorentz-Lorens,  refraction  formula,  1 12. 
Lowenberz,  equilibrium  between  phases 

of  four  substances,  60$. 

Mackay  and  Jones,  method  of  purify- 
ing water,  342, 

Mackay,  worlc  on  double  salts  in  solu- 
tion,  356. 

Magnetic  property,  133. 

Magnetic  rotation  of  plane  of  polailza- 
tion,  130. 

Marignac,  determinaUon  of  atomie 
weights,  16. 

Mass  action,  effect  of  pointed  out  by 
Wenzel,  440. 

Maes  action,  law  of,  4G0. 

Mass  action,  work  o(  Berthelot  sad 
Fean  de  Saint  Gillw,  444. 

Mass  action,  work  of  Bertbollet,  440. 

Mass  action,  work  of  Rose,  4^. 
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Uas>  actios  nnchanged  in  ohemloal  »- 
Mtioni,  263. 

Haw,  law  of  the  canHerration  of,  1. 

Hatber,  metbod  of  detenoining  tbe  Te- 
loclt;  of  lonH,  SSI. 

Maximnm  molecular  condoctlTltj,  360. 

Hazimom  vork,  Bertbelot's  law  of, 
282. 

Hecbanlcd  equivalent  of  beat,  66. 

Mechanical  theory  of  heat,  66. 

Medium,  effect  of  nature  of,  on  the  ve- 
locity of  reactions,  470. 

HeltJng-point  a  criterion  of  purity,  160. 

Melting-point  of  Bolidii,  metbod  of  de- 
terminuig,  168. 

Melting-points  of  substances,  relatloDB 
between,  1&9. 

Hambrane,  nature  of,  as  affecting  os- 
motic pressure,  186. 

Mendelteff's  Periodic  Syatem,  22. 

Metals,  colloidal  solutions  of,  2G2. 

Metals,  electrolytic  separation  of,  422. 

Metbyl  acetate,  saponiHcatlon  of,  52G. 

Meyer,  L.,  Periodic  System,  24. 

Meyer,  V.,  method  of  determining 
vapor-density,  56. 

Migration  velocities  of  ions,  326. 

Modes  of  ion  formation,  36B. 

Moisture  as  affecting  velocities  of  reac- 
tions, 471. 

Molecular  refraction,  an  additive  prop- 
erty, 119. 

Molecular  refrBcClTities  of  substancea, 
relations  between,  113. 

Molecular  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarized  light,  121. 

Molecular  volume  of  liquids,  134. 
I /Molecular  weights  and  Avogadro's  hy- 
*       pothesis.  7. 

.  Molecular   weights    and    densltiee    of 
^    gases,  62. 

Molecular    weights,    atomic  'weights 

Molecular  weights  determined  by  frees- 

1     ing-point  method,  212. 

Molecular  weights  determined  by  low- 
ering of  vapor-ten^on,  231. 

Molecular  weights  determined  from  the 
densities  of  gases,  6. 


Molecular  weights  of  liquids  from  their 

suiface-tenslona,  140. 
Molecular  weights  of  solids,  271-277. 
Molecules,  ^ze  of,  37-S9. 
Honomolecular  reactions,  464. 
Moiley,      determination     of     atomlo 

weighte,  16. 
Morse's  method  of  demonstrating  cs> 

motlc  pressure,  181. 
Multiple  proportions,  law  of,  8. 

Nemst  and  Abegg,  freedng-polnt 
method,  216. 

Nemst  and  Loeb,  method  of  determin- 
ing the  relative  velocities  of  ions, 
329. 

Nemst  and  Ostwald,  demonstration  of 
free  ions  in  solution,  367. 

Nemst,  calculation  of  electromotive 
force  from  oemotic  preesuie,  3S4. 

Nemat,  conception  of  solution-tension 
of  metals,  864. 

Nemst,  dissociating  power  and  dielec- 
tric constants,  3T3. 

Kemst,  method  of  purifying  mter, 
842. 

N'emst,  on  dielectric  constants,  146. 

Nemst,  solubility  dednctlons,  617. 

Nemst,  theory  of  dtflusiou,  24B. 

Nentrelization,  beat  of,  2M. 

Neutralization  of  strong  acids  and 
bases,  constant  heat  of,  296. 

Nentrallzation  of  weak  acids  and  bases, 
inconstant  heat  of,  207. 

Newlande,  octaves  of,  20. 

Nomenclature,  electrochemical,  322. 

Normal  electrode,  Ostwald,  407. 

Noyes,  A.  A.,  and  Blanchard,  demon- 
stration of  the  different  conductivi- 
ties of  eubstances,  344. 

Noyes,  A.  A.,  and  Wason,  on  tilmolecu- 
lar  reactions,  464. 

Noyes,  A.  A.,  experiments  on  change 
In  solubility  as  a  measure  of  dissocl- 

Noyee,    A.    A.,    order  of    reactions, 

489. 
Noyes,    A.   A.,  relative   velocities  of 

ions,  331. 
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OctkTM  of  NewlMids,  20. 
Obm'a  law,  320. 

OlsMwsld,  llqaefactla&  of  gBsea,  83. 
Optical  actlTlty  and  chemical  constitu- 
tion, 122. 
Opticall;  active  Bubatancea,  120. 
Optical  properties  of  crystals,  168. 
Order,  a  reacUon  of  flrat,  4H. 
Order,  a  reaction  of  second,  450, 
Order,  a  reaction  of  third,  404. 
Order,  first,  heterogeDeons  reactions  of 

the,  477. 
Order,  first,  heterogeneous  reactions  of 

the,  equilibrlain  in,  483. 
Order,  flrat,  homogeneous  leaetlona  of 

the,  4M. 
Order,  first,  homogeneous  reactions  ol 

the,  equllibriam  in,  482. 
Order  of  a  reaction,  method  of  delor- 

minlng,  407. 
Order,  seoond,  heterogeneous  reaciions 

of  the,  479. 
Order,  second,  heterogeneous  reactions 

of  the,  equilibriam   in,  where   one 

substance  is  solid,  487, 
Order,  second,  heterogeneous  reactions 

of  the,  equUlbriani   in,  where  two 

substances  are  solid,  487. 
Order,  second,  heterogeneous  reactions 

of  the,  wliBU  three  snbalances  are 

solid,  488. 
Order,  second,  homogeneous  reactions 

of  the,  460. 
Order,  second,  homogeneous  reactions 

of  the,  equilibrium  In,  484. 
Organic    acids    and  their  substltnUon 

products,  chemical  actJvitj  of,  636. 
Organic  acids,  dissociation    conHtoals 

of,  357. 
Organic    compounds,    electrosyntheala 

of,  423. 
O^anic  compounds,   heats  of  forma- 
tion, 300. 
Origin  of  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation, 190. 
Osmotic    pressure    and    gas-prenare, 

causes  of,  107. 
Osmotic    presHure    and    gas-pressore, 

reUtions  between,  193. 


Osmotic  pressure   and   freedn^^int 

lowering,  demonstration  of  relation 

between,  223. 
Osmotic   pressure  and  Tapor-tensian, 

demonsliation  of  relation  between, 

240. 
Osmotic  pressure,  Avi^pidro's  law  a^ 

plied  to,  106. 
OsmotJc  pressure,  Boyle's  law  for,  194. 
Osmotic  pressore,  caloulatlon   of   the 

electromotive    force    of    elements 

from,  381. 
Osmotic  preaaure,  demonstration  of,  170. 
Osmotic  preesare,  effect  of  the  nature 

of  tlie  membrane  on,  180. 
Osmotic  pressure,    measured   by    the 

freezing-point  method,  226. 
Osmotis   preesnie,   measured  1^   the 

opUcal  method,  192. 
Osmotic  preseuic,  meaaniement  ot,  182. 
Osmotic  pressure.  Hone's  method  of 

demonstrating,  181. 
Osmotic   pressure,   Pfetter's   measure- 
ments of,  186. 
Osmotic   pressure,    relative    measure- 
ment of  the,  188. 
Ostwald,  amount  of  stable  phase  neces- 
sary to  convert  a  metastable  Into 

the  stable  phase,  403. 
Oatwald,  calculation  of  electromotive 

force  of  the  gas-battery,  404. 
Ostwald,    demonstration    of    chemical 

action  at  a  distance,  412. 
Ostwald,  dilution  law,  362. 
Ostwald,  dilution  law,  testing,  364. 
Ostwald,  method  of  determining  the 

order  of  a  reaction,  468. 
Ostwald,  modification  of  Eohlransch's 

taw.  347. 
Ostwald,  modification  of  the  Llppmann 

electrometer,  377. 
Ostwald, -normal  electrode,  407. 
Ostwald,  tbermoregulatoT,  343. 
Ostwald,  velocities  of  oomplez  organic 

anions,  360. 
Ostwald,  work  on  color  of  solutions,  264. 
Ota,  work  on  double  sslts  in  solution, 

363. 
Oxidation  and  reduotion  elements,  402. 
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Oxygen,  effect  of  on  kcldfty,  6St. 
Oijgen,  tbermochemigtrj  of,  293. 

Palmaer,    demonatraclon   of   boIuUod- 

tenslon  of  metals,  38T. 
Puamagnetio  aod  dlanugDetio  bodlei, 

183. 
Faateur's  work  on  optically  Mtlve  snb- 

Btances,  122. 
Febal's  experiment,  41. 
I'eriodio  Syetem,  imperfectioiu  In  tbe, 

34. 
Periodio  Syilem  of  MendelAeft  and  I.. 

Meyer,  81. 
PerUn,  work  on  nugnetis  rotttloo,  131. 
petit  Mid  Dnlong,  law  of,  1S2. 
PfeBer,  method  of.  meaauting  osmotic 

pnaenre,  182. 
PfeSer,  oainotlo  preunre  reoolta,  1S6. 
Phaae  rule,  489. 

FhaaeD,  four  of  tbe  same  iul»tanoe,4fl3. 
I^iases,    four   ealiatancea,  equUlbrimn' 

between,  £06. 
Phases,  three  snbetancea,  equilibrium 

between,  603. 
Phaaea,  three  of  the  same  sabstaoce,  402. 
Phases,  two  of  the  tame  substance,  492. 
Phases,   two    of    the  same  sabetance, 

three  conditions  variable,  496. 
Phases,    two   substances,    eqtUUbriam 

between,  497. 
PboepboTus,  thennochemlstiy  of,  204. 
Photochemical  action,  law  of,  433. 
Phobtchemical  extinction,  430, 
Fbotoohemieal  indQction,  430. 
Pbotochemlstry,  426. 
Physical  properties  and  atomic  weigbta, 

27. 
Physical  properties  of  completely  liis- 

sociated  aolntions,  264 
Pictet,  Itqnefaction  of  gases,  82. 
PoggendorS's    method    of    measoring 

electromotiTe  force,  379. 
Point,  critical,  92. 
Polarization,  416-417. 
Polarization,  method  of  measnriD^  417. 
Polarizarion,  results  of  measurement, 

418. 
Polarised  light,  rotation  of  plane  of,  120. 
2o 


Polonium,  480. 

Polymeres,  action  of  llg^tt  in  forming, 

432. 
Polymorphism,  156. 
Potential  between  metal  and  solution, 

calculation  of,  3BS. 
Potential   differences   between  metals 

and  electrolytes,  406. 
Potential  differences,  measurement  of, 

406. 
Potential,  soutce  of  in  a  ooncentraUon 

element,  399. 
Prediction  of  elements  by  means  of  tbe 

Periodic  System,  81. 
Pressure,  critical,  86. 
Pressure,  effect  of  on  conductivity  of 

solutions,  362. 
Piessnre,  inflneace  on  cliemloal  eqoi- 

libriom,  614. 
Preaaure,  influence  on  the  velocity  of 

reactions,  4B9. 
Primary  cells,  424. 
Primary    decompodtion    of    water   In 

electrolysis,  410. 
Primary   decomposition  of    water   in 

electrolysis,  evidence  for,  420. 
Prindple  of  Soret,  195. 
Properties  and  atomic  wel^ts,  relations 

between,  16. 
Prc^rtles  of  crystals,  relations  between 

and  tbeir  form,  152. 
Properties  of  liquids,  TO. 
Propertlea  of  solutions  of  non-electro- 
lytes, 263. 
Proportion,  law  of  constant,  2. 
Proportions,  law  of  multiple,  3. 
Prout's  hypothesis,  18. 
Fulfricb's  refractometer.  110. 
Purity  of  substances,  determined  by 

their  melting-point,  160. 

Racemlc  modlflcaUons,  separation  Into 
optically  active  Isomerea,  127. 

Radiant  energy  into  ohemieal,  427. 

Radium,  436. 

Bamsay,  vapor-piessure  of  amalgams, 
238. 

Ramsay  and  Shields,  work  on  surface- 
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Raonlt,  Bccmie  freedng'poiiit  method, 

216. 
Raoult,  freesiDg-poiiit  lowering,  201- 

207. 
Baoult,  law  of  fi««tiiig-polnt  lowering, 

207. 
lUonlt,  I»w  of  lowering  of  vapor-ten- 

■loD,  280. 
Baoult,  work  on  lowering  of  rapoi-ten- 

slon,  227. 
Ratio  between  the  apeoiflo  heata  of  a 

gaa  calculated  from  the  SrBt  law  of 

tbermodynamicB,  67. 
Bayleigb  and  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  deteiml- 

nation   of  electrocbemioal  eqoiv^ 

lent,  324. 
Reaction  Telocity,  law  of,  443. 
Reduction  and  oxidation  eleinenta,  402. 
Refraction,  molecular,  an  additive  prop- 
erty, 119. 
Refraction  of  light.  Index  of,  110. 
RefracUoDS,  atomic,  of  some  of  the  ele> 

mania,  IIT. 
Refractive  power  of  liqaids,  110. 
RefractiTiliee,  molecular,  ralatfoni  be- 
tween, US. 
Refractivity  and  density.  111. 
RefractiTity,  eRect  of  coDBtltntion  on, 

116. 
Refiaolometer,  Pnlfrich,  110. 
Regnauit,  testing  law  of   Dnlong  and 

Petit,  162. 
Relative  osmotic  preemre,  measuiement 

of  the,  isa 

Blcharda,  detennlnation  of  atomio 
weights,  16. 

Riehaida,  determination  of  etectro- 
ehemical  equivalent,  326. 

Rive,  De  la,  work  on  magnetic  rota- 
tion, 131. 

Rodger  and  Wataon,  work  on  magnetic 
rotation,  ISS. 

Rodger  and  Thoipe  on  viacoBlty  of 
liqnids,  13T. 

ROutgi^n  rayti,  4S3. 

Roozeboom,eqnilibriuro  between  phaaee 
of  two  subHtances,  6O0. 

Rose,  work  on  masa  action,  442. 

Roacoe  and  Buuaen,  actinometer,  420. 


Rotation,  magnetic,  of  plane  of  polari- 
zation, 130, 

Rotation  of  plane  of  palarhsed  light, 
meaaurement  of,  121. 

Rotation,  apeclflc  and  molecular,  121. 

Rowland's  determination  of  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat,  67, 

Rowland 'b  determination  of  Uie  speciflo 
heat  of  water,  107. 

Rudolph!,  dilution  law,  366. 

Rnlhertord,  on  uranium  radiation,  43S. 


Saint  Gilles  and  Berthelot,  on  eater 

formation,  444. 
SaponificalJon  of  an  eater,  460. 
Saponiflcation  of  an  eater,  effect  of  the 

nature  of  the  acid  or  base  on  the 

velocity  of,  401. 
SapoulBcation  of  esiera  by  basea,  527. 
Saponiflcation  of  methyl  acetate,  626. 
Saturated  hydrocarbons,  heats  of  oom- 
■      bustion,  302. 

Schmidt,  on  (horiam  radiation,  4S6. 
Second  law  of  thermodynamics,  73. 
Second  order  heterogeneous  reactions, 

equilibrium  in,  when  one  sabaUnc* 

is  solid,  486. 
Second  order  heterogeneous  reactions, 

equilibrium   in,   when   three    snb- 

Btancee  are  solid,  488. 
Second  order  heterogeneous  reactions, 

equilibrium  in,  when  two  anbelaneea 

are  solid,  487. 
Second  order  homogeneous  reactions, 

equilibrium  in,  84. 
Second  order  reactions,  469. 
Seinipermeable  mambranea,  artificial, 

180. 
Separation,  electrolytic,  of  the  metals, 

422. 
Separation  of  optically  active  iBomeree, 

127. 
Serieo-tension  of  the  metals,  410. 
Shields  and  Ramsay,  work  on  surface- 
tension,  141. 
Side  reactions,  474. 
^iibermann  and  Favre,  thermochemical 

work  of,  280. 
Silver  salts,  action  of  light  on,  132. 
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Size  of  molecnlea,  37-30. 

SiDOle,  work  on  gas-b&tterf,  4(M. 

Solids,  general  properties  of,  148. 

Solids  In  liquids,  solutions  of,  177. 

Solids,  melting-points  of,  method  for 
determtning,  158. 

Solids,  molecular  weights  of,  271-270. 

Soltd  solutions,  eotnpoimds  wbloli  can 
form,  272. 

Solid  solutions,  properties  of,  207. 

Itolids,  solution  of  gases,  liquids,  snd 
solids  in,  207. 

Solubility  affected  by  an  electrolyte 
wiUi  a  common  ion,  610. 

Solubility  and  disoociMion  of  electro- 
lytes, 516-^18. 

Solutions,  chemical  properties  of  com- 
pletely dissociated,  268. 

Solutions,  isohydTic,  363. 

Solutions,  lElnds  of,  106. 

Solutions  ol  electrolytes,  properties  of, 
263. 

Solutions  of  gsses  in  gases,  107. 

Solutions  of  gases  in  liquids,  108. 

Solutions  of  gases  in  solids,  207. 

Solutions  of  liquids  in  gsses,  107, 

Solutions  of  liquids  in  liquids,  109. 

Solntlona  of  liquids  in  solids,  207. 

Solutions  of  non -electrolytes,  202. 

Solutions  of  solids  In  gases,  108. 

Solutions  of  solids  in  liquids,  177. 

Solutions  of  solids  in  solids,  267. 

Solutions,  physical  properties  of  com- 
pletely dissociated,  204. 

Solution-tension  of  metals  calculation 
of,  406-400. 

Solution-tension  of  metsls,  constancy 
of,  411. 

Solution-tension  of  metals,  demonstra- 
tion of,  387. 

Solution-tension  of  metals,  electrolytic, 
S84. 

Solution-tensions  ol  metals,  differences 
in,  411. 

Solvents,  diasociatingpoweT  of  different, 
.tTO. 

SoItciiIs,  non-aqueous,  abnormal  results 
in,  .^72. 

Soret  principle,  105. 


Specific  gravity  and  Tolaroe  lelatlone  of 
liquids,  134. 

Specific  gravity  of  liquids,  method  of 
determining,  134. 

Specific  heat  of  liquids,  methods  of 
determining,  106. 

Specific  beat  of  water,  107. 

Specific  heats,  atomic  weights  from,  10. 

Specific  heata  of  gases  at  constant 
pressure  and  at  constant  volume,  08. 

Specific  heats  of  gases,  determination 
of,  64. 

Specific  heats  of  gases  determined  by 
KoDdt'a  method,  TO. 

Specific  heats  of  liquids,  relations  be- 
tween and  composition  and  constitu- 
tion, 108. 

Specific  rotation  of  plane  of  polariza- 
tion, 121. 

Specific  volume  of  liquids,  134, 

Spectra  of  gases,  absorption,  75. 

SpectTK  of  gases,  emission,  74. 

Spectrum  lines  of  elements,  relMions 
between,  70. 

Stas,  determination  of  atomic  weights, 
16. 


Strengths,  relative,  of  acids  and  bases, 
thermochemical  method  of  deter- 
mining, 200. 

Substances,  melting-points  of,  relations 
between,  150. 

Sabstitutiou  products  of  organic  acids, 
chemical  activity  of,  636. 

Snlphnr,  effect  of  on  acidity,  6S4. 

Sulphur,  thermochemistry  of,  203. 

Sorface-tension  and  compceilion  of 
liquids,  relations  between,  138. 

Surface-tension  of  liquids,  method  of 
measuring,  138. 

Surface-tension,  molecular  weights  of 
liquids  determined  by  meatw  of, 
140. 

Symbols,  thermochemioal,  200. 

Synthesis,  electro-,  of  organic  com- 
pounds, 428. 

Systems,  crystal,  140. 
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TkniDUuin,  freuliig-poinU  of  Mnalgwm. 

230. 
Tunmuti,  method  of  meuoiiiigoBmoUG 

prenure,  102. 
Tempentim  ooofflcleDt  of  oondoctirit;, 

343. 
TemperatDre,  critical,  86, 
Tempentuie,  Inflaence  on  relocUf  of 

reactiona,  460. 
TempetUora  on  obemkkl  eqailUnhun, 

614. 
TenaloD-wrles,  410. 
Tatwtolwdriim,  161. 
Tlian'a  ezi»ertnieiit,  fll. 
TliMiry,  Uomle,  origin  of,  3. 
Thermal  cbaogM,  447. 
Thermal  properCiea  of  cryatala,  164. 
Tharmochemlcal  method  of  memmrtng 

chamioal  MtivitlsB,  629.    ' 
Thermochemlcal  raeults,  292. 
Tliermoobemical  Bymbola,  2flO. 
Itiermochemlcal  units,  290. 
Thennochemiatrj,      development     of, 

279. 
ThetmodTnuDica,  flnt  law  of,  A7. 
Thermod7n4mic<,  aacoud  law  of,  73. 
Tfaennometer,  Beckmann,  210. 
Thermoneutrallty    of   salt    aolntiona, 

law  of,  SOS. 
Tbllorler's  mixture,  81. 
Tbird  order  reactiona,  404. 
Thomien,  Julias,  thermochemioal  work 

of,  261. 
Thomson,  J.  J.,  dissooiating  power  of 

aolTenta  and  their  dielectric  con- 

staate,  S73. 
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